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Hear. Laud o’ Cakes and blither Scots. 

Frae Maidenktrk to Johnny (Croat’s, 
li there’s a hole m a’ your coals, 

1 rede ye tent it ; 

A cbiel’s amang you takin’ notes. 

An’ faith he’ll prent it !— B uknts 

Ahora bien, dija ft Cum : trnedme, ienor ku/sped, aquesot Itbros^ gne 
ios gutff o Tfr Que tuf place, respmdib ell y entrando en su aposento, eat 
dll una malfttlla vteja cerrada len uua cadentlla, y abriiudela, futile %n 
flla tree tibros grandee y unes papelet de tuuy buena lefru etcntos de 
maKu — Du.v Quixotb. Parle I Capitulu 34 




TO THE BEUT OF PATRONS, 

A PLEASED Am) mDULGEJfT HEADER 

JEDEVIAII CLEISHBOTllAM 

WISHES IIEAhrU, AND INCREASE, AND CONTENTMENT. , 


— ♦ 

Courteous Reader, 

i*F ivgratitvde comprehendeth every vice, surely so foul a stain worst 
of all beseenieth him whose life has been devoted to iHstruciiny youth 
in virhie and in huviaue letters. Therefore have I chosen, in this 
prolegomenon, to unload my burden of thanks Jit thy feet, for the 
favour with which thou hast kind!y entertained the Tales of my 
Landlord. Certes, if thou hast cuuckled over their facetious and 
Jestivous descriptions, or hadst thy miiA filled unih pleasure at the 
strange and pleasant turns of fortune which they record, verily, I 
have also simpered when I b^eld a second storey with attics, that has 
arisen on <he basis of my small domicile ai Ganderclefugh, the walls 
having been aforehand pronounced by Deacon- Barlow to he capable of 
enduring such an devalion. Nor has if Iftm without delectation 
that I have enduM a new coai (snuff-brown, and with metal buttons), 
having all nether yamt mils coi responding thereto. We do therefore 
’ . * B 
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Zw, in respect of each other j under a reexprocaiion of henejits, whereof 
those received by me being the most solid ( in respect that a new house 
and a new coat are better than a new tale and an old sang X ‘tt is 
meet that my gratitude should be expressed with the louder voice anc^ 
more prqwnderating vehemence. And how should it be so expressed ? 
— Certainly not in words only^ but in act and deed. It is with this 
solepurposCy and disclaiming all intention of purchasing that pmlf tele 
or poffle of land called the Garlineseroftf lying adjacent to my gar^sn^ 
and measuring seven acreSj three roods, and four perches, that I have 
committed to the eyes of those who thought well of the formJiet tomes, 
these four additional volumes* of the Tales of my Landlord. Not 
the less, if Peict Prayfort be minded to sell the said poffle, it is at 
his own choice to say so ; and, peradventure, he may meet with a 
purchaser: unless (gentle reader) the pleasing pourtraictures of Peter 
Pattieson. now given unto thee in particular, and unto the public tn 
general, shall have lost their favour in thine eyes, whereof I am no 
way distrustful. And so much confidence do I rqoose in thy cent- 
tinned favour, that, should thy lawful occasions call thee to the town 
of Oanderckugh, a place frequent^ by most at one time or other in 
their lives, I will enrich thine eyes mth a sight of those precims 
manuscripts whence thou hast derived so much del^tation, thy nose 
with a snuff from my mull, and thy palate with a dram from my 
bottle of strong waters, called by the learned of Oandercleugh, the 
Dominids Drihble o’ Drink. 

It is there, 0 highly esteemed and beloved reader, thou wilt he able 
to bear testimony, through the medium of thine oxm mwej, against 
the children of vanity, who have sought to identify thy friend and 
servant loith I know not what inditer of vain fables; whr hath 
cumbered, the world with his devices, but shrunken from the respoiisi- 
bility thereof. Truly, this hath been weU termed a anieration hard 
of faith ; since what can a nan do to ass rt his properlif in a printed 
tome, saving to put his name in the tiihpage thereof, icith his de- 
scription, or designation, us the laxoyers term it, and place of abode ‘i 
Of a surety I would have such sceptics consider how they diemsclvcs 
would brook to have their works ascribed to others, their names and 
professions imputed as forgeries, and their very existence brought into 
question ; even although, peradventure, it may he it is of little conse- 
quence to any but themselves, not only whether they are living or dead, 
but even whether they ever lived or no. Yet have my maligners carried 
their uncharitable censures still farther. 

These cavillers have not only doubted mine identity, although thus 
* [The Heart of Hid-Lothian woa originally imbliahed in 4 voIa.l 
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plainly proved, but they have impeached my veracity an^ the avthen- 
tieil^/ of my historical narratives I Verily, I can only say in anstver, 
i1\at I have been cautehnu in quoting mine authorities. It is true, 
indeed., that if I had hearkened toiih only one ear, I might have re- 
hearsed my tale with more artceptalion from those who love to hear but 
* ha{^ the truth. It is, it may hap, 7tot altogether to the discredit of 
our kindly nation of ficotland, that we are apt to take a» interest, 
■wafhi, yea partial, in the deeds and sentiments of our forefathers. 
He icJlon} his adversaries describe as a perjured Prelatist, is desirous 
that his predecessors should he held tnoderate in their power, and just 
in their *execution of its juirileges, when truly, the unimpassio7\ed 
peruser of the annals of tho<e twies shall deem them sanguinary, 
violent, and tyrannical. Agaiti, the representatives of the suffering 
Jionconformists desire that their aiicMtors, the Cameronians, shall be 
represented not simply as honest enthusiasts, oppressed for conscienre' 
sake, but persons of fine breeding, and valiant heroes. Truly, the 
historian cannot gratify these predilections. He, must needs describe 
the ramliers as proud and high-spirited, cruel, remorsdrjss, and 
vindictive, the suffering party as honourably tenacious of their 
opinions under persecution ; their own tempers being, however, sullen, 
fierce, and rude; their opinions absurd and extravagant ; and their 
whole course of conduct that of persons whom hellihore would better 
have suited than prosecutions unto death for high-treason. Nathe- 
less, while such and so preposterous were the opinions either side, 
there were, it cannot be doubted, mm of virtue and worth ou both, 
to entitle either party to claim merit from its martyrs. It has been 
demanded of me, Jedediah Cleishhotiiam, by what right I am. entitled 
to constitute mijself an impartial judge of their discrepancies f 
opinions, seeing ( as it is stated) that I must necessarily hare descended 
from one or other of the contending jjurties, and he, of course, wvdded 
for better or for worse, according to the reaSonahU prvehee of tkothmd, 
to its dogmata, or opinions, and bound, as it were, by the tie matn- 
numial, or, to speak without •metaplor, ex jure aaiiguiiiis, to main- 
tain them in preference to all others. 

But, nothing denying the rationality of the rale, which calls on all 
n%w living to rule their political and religious opinions by those of 
their great-^andfathers, and inevitable as seer^ the vm or the other > 
horn of the dilemma betwixt which my adversaries cmeeive they have 
pinned me to the wall, I yet spy some mean* of refuge, and claim a 
privilege to write and speak of both parties vdih impartiahty. For, 

0 ye powers of logic / when the Prelatists and Predtyterians of old 
time* VMit together Jby the ears in this unlucky country, my ancestor 
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( venerated be^is memory !) woe one of the people called QuaJcere, and 
suffered severe handling from either side^ even to the ertemiatioii of 
his purse and the incarceration of his person. 

Craving thy pardon^ gentle Reader, fur these few words concerning 
me. and mine, I rest, as above expressed, thy sure and obligated 
friend,* J, ( 7 ^ 




TJ^TRODUCTTOJ^ 

TO THE HEART OF MW-LOTHIAN—(18SO). 


The author hag stated^ in the prefacR to the Chron^Ieg of the 
Canonf/ate, 18^7^ that he received from, an anonymoue corregpmde/nt 
*aj» account of the mcUlcnt upon which the foUotcing story is founded. 
He is now at liberty to say, that the information was conveyed to 
him by a late amiable and intjeniotis lady, whose wit and j>ower of 
remarking and jtedginy of character still survive in the memory of 
her friends. Her maiden name was Miss Helen Latcson, of Girth- 
head, and she iras ivife of Thomas Goldie, Esq. of Craigm/uie, Com- 
missary of Dumfries. 

Her communication was in these words :- — 

“/ had taken for summer lodgings a cottage near the old Abbey 
of JAncluden.. It had formerly been inhabited by a lady who had 
plsffsure in embellishing cottages, which she found perhaps Jamie ly 
and even poor enough ; mine, therefore, possessed many marks of 
taste and elegance wnwmal in (his species of habitation in Scotland, 
where a cottage is literally what its ncmie declares. 

t ** From my cottage door I had a paitial vietv of the old Abbey 
before mentioned ; some of the highest arches were seen over, and tome 
through, the trees scattered along a lane which led down to the ruin, 
and the strange fantastic shapes of almost all thos^ old ashes aecorthd 
wonderfully well with the buildivg they at once shaded and orna- 
mented. 

“ The Abbey itself from my door was almost rni a level with the 
cottage ; hut on com.ing to the end of the lane, it was discovered to be 
fituated on a high perpendicular hank, at the foot of which run the 
clear -icaters of the Clnden, where they hasten to join the sweeping' 
Nith, 

* Whose distant roaring nrelU and fa's.'' 

As my kitchen nifd parlditr were not very far distant, I one day went 
in to purchase some chickens from a person I heard offering them for 
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sale. It was a little^ rather stout-looking u'otnarif who se&ned io he 
between seventy and eighty years of age ; she was almost cwered with 
a tartan plaid^ and her cap had over it a black silk hood, tied under 
the chin, a piece of dress still much in use among elderly women of 
that rank of life in Scotland ; her eyes were dark, and remarkably 
lively and intelligent ; I entered into conversation with her, and began 
by asking how she maintain^ herself, etc. 

“ She said tJmt in winter she foot^ stockings, that is, knit fe<^ to 
country-people* s stockings, which hears about the same relation to 
stocking-knitting that cobbling does to shoemahng, and is of course 
both less profitable and less dignified; she liketaise taught a few 
children to read, and in ewmner she whiles reared a few chicJxns. 

“I said I could venture to guess from- her face she had never been 
married: She laughed Heartily at this, and said, ‘ 1 maun hoe the, 
queerest face that ever was seen, that ye could guess that. Noiv, do 
tell me, madam, how ye cam to think sae V 1 told her it was from 
her cheerful disengaged countenance. She said, ‘ Mem, have ye na 
far mair reason to be happy tJum me, wi* a gude hushatid and a fine 
family o* bairns, and plenty o* everything 1 for me, Fm the puirest 
0 * a’ pwir bodies, ami can hardly contrive to keep mysell alive in a* 
the wee bits o’ xoays I hae telVt ye.* After some more conversation, 
during which I was more and more pleased xoith the old woman’s 
sensible conversation, and the naivett^ of her remarks, tike rose to go 
awaxj, when I ashed her name. Her countenance suddenly clouded, 
and she said gravely, rather colouring, ‘ My name is Helen Walker; 
but your husband hens xveel aihout me.* 

III the evening I related how mudi I had been pleased, and in- 
quired what was extraordinary in the history of the poor woman, 

Mr. said, there were perhaps few more remarkable people than 

Helm Walker. !She had been left an orphan, with the charge of a 
sister eormderablg yowiger t]ian herself, and who was educated and 
maintained by her exertions. Attached to her by so many ties, there- 
fore, it will not be easy to conceive her feelings, when she found that 
this only sister must be tried by the laws of her country for child 
murder, and upon being called as principal witness against her. 
The counsel for the prisoner told Helen, that if die could declare that 
her sister had made qny preparations, however sUght, or had given 
her any intimation on ^ sutgect, that such a statement 'bmild save 
her sister^ s life, as she was the principal witness against her. Helen 
said, ‘ It is impossibly forme to swear to afalsdwod ; and, whatever 
may he (he consequtnce, I will give my oath according to my conmenee* 

“ The trial came on, and the sister was found guilty and con- 
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demned; btU in Scotland m weeks must elapse between the sentence 
an§, the execution^ and Helen talker availed hersedf of it. The 
very day of her sistei^s condemnation die got a petition dnvwn, sttUing 

* the peculiar circumstances of the coMy and that vary night set out on 
foot to London. 

Widiout introduction, or recomonendationy wi(h her simple (per- 
haps iU-exprmed) petitiony drawn up by some inferior clerk of the 
edkrty she presented herself y in her tartan plaid and country attire, 
to the l^ Duke of Argyle, who immediately procured the pardon she 
petitiflned for, and Helen returned with it on foot just in time to 
save her eieter. 

“ I was so strongly interests by this narrative, that ^determined 
immediately to prosecute my acquaintance with Helen Walker ; bat 

* as I teas to leave the country next day, I was obliged to defer it till 
my return in spring, when die first walk I took was to Helen 
Walked e cottage, 

“ She had died a diort time before. My regret was extreme, and 
I endeavoured to obtain some account of Helen from an old woman 
who inhabited the other end of her cottage. I inquired if Helen ever 
spoke of her past history — her journey to London, etc., * Na,* the old 
woman said, * Helen was a wily body, and whene'er ony o' die neehors 
asked anything about it, she aye turned the conversation' 

In short, every answer I received only tended to increase my re- 
gret, and raise my opinion of Helen Walker, who could %mite so 
much prudence with so much heroic virtue." 

This narrative was inclosed in the following letter to (he author, 
without date or signature : — 

, “ Sir, — The occurrence just relate happened to me twenty-six 
years ago. Helen Walker lies buried in the churchyard of Jrongray, 
aboui six mUes from Dumfries, I once proposed that a small monu- 
ment should have bun erected to commemorate remarkable a cha- 
raeter, but I noiv prefer leaving it to you to perpetuate her memory 
in a more durable manner." 

The reader is now able to judge how far the author has improved 
tupon, or fallen short of, the pleasing and interesting sketch of high 
principle and steady affection displa/yed by Helen Walker, the proto- 
type of tile fictitioue JeanU Deans. Mrs. Goldie was unfortunately 
dead before Oie auOior had given his name to these volumes, so he lost 
all opportunity gf thasdnng that lady for her highly valuable com- 
munication. But her daughter. Miss Goldie, obliged him with the 
folUnving qddiHonal information : — 
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“ Mrs. Goldie endeavoured to collect further partieulars of Helen 
IVaVceTf parti^larly concerning her jmtniey to London^ but foitnd 
this nearly impossible; as the natural dignity of her character^ and 
a high sense of family respectability^ made her so indissolubly connect ' 
her sister's disgrace her own exertions^ that none of neigh- 
bours durst ever question her upon the subject. One old womar^ a 
distant relation of Helen' s^ and who is still living^ says the worked 
an harvest with her, but that she never ventured to ash her about^iier 
si8fer'<! trial, or her journey to London; * Helen,' she added, f Haas a 
lofty body, and med a high style o' language' The same old \coman 
says, that every year Helen received a cheese from her sister, idlw lived 
at IVhitehaven, and that she always sent a liberal portion of it to 
herself, or to her father's family. This fact, though trivial in itself, 
strongly marks the affeetio^t subsisting between the tsco sisters, and' 
the complete conviction on t le nmid of the criminal that her sister 
had acted solely from high principle, not from any want of feeling, 
which another small but characteristic trait will further illustrate. 
A gentleman, a relation of Mrs. Goldie's, who happened to be travel- 
ling in the North of England, on coming to a small inn, was shown 
into the parlour by a female servant, who, after cautiously ehutting 
the door, said, * Sir, I'm Nelly IValker's sister.' Thus practically 
showing that she considered her sister as better known by her high 
conduct than even herself by a different kind of celebrity. 

“ Mrs. Goldie was extremely anxious to have a tombstone and an 
inscription upon it erected in Irongray Churchyard; and if Sir 
Walter Scott mil condescend to ‘write the last, a little subscription 
could be easily raised, in the immediate neighbourhood, and Mrs. 
Goldie's wish be thus fulfilled." 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the request of Miss Goldie will 
he most willingly complied uith, and vnthout the necessity of any tax 
on the public.* l^or is thet^ much occasion to repeat how much the 
author conceives himself obliged to his unknown correspondent, who 
tints supplied him with a theme affording such a pleasing view of the 
moral dignity of virtue, (hough unaided by birth, beauty, or talent. 
If the picture has suffered in (he execution, it is from the failure of 
the author's powers U> present in detail (he same simple and striking 
portrait exhibited in Mrs. Goldie's Utter. 

ABBOIsrORD, April 1, 1880. 


* [Note B. Tombitone to HelM. Walker,] 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

, AlTROVOR it would be impomhle to add mwh to Mm. Goldide 
picturesque and most interesting account of Helen WaUc&r^ the proto- 
type of the imaginary Jeanie Deans, the Editor may he pardoned for 
intmdueing tu^o or three anecdotes respeeiing that excellent person, 
which he has collect^ from a volume entitled, Sketches from Nature, 
hy* John M*Diarmid, a gentleman who conducts an able provincial 
paper in the lomt of Dumfries. 

Helen was the daughter of a small farmer in a place called Dal- 
whairn, in the parish of Jrovgray ; where, after the death of her 
father, she continued, with the unassuming piety of a Scottish pea- 
sant, to support her mother by her o^vn unreniitt^ labour and priva- 
* tions ; a case so common, that even yet, I am proud to say, few of 
my countrywomen would shrink from the duty. • 

Helen Walker was held among her equals pensy, that is, proud or 
conceited ; but the facts brought to prove this acrnsatioti seem only to 
evince a strength of character supetior to those around her. Thus it 
was remarked, that tchett it thundered, she went with her work and 
hcrlHble to the front of the cottage, alleging that the Almighty could 
smite in the city as well os in the field. 

Mr. M* Diarm id mentions more particularly the misfortune of her 
sister, which he supposes to have taken place previous to 1786. 
Helen Walker, declining every proposal of saving her relatwn^sjife 
at the expense of truth, horroiced a sum of money snjficient for her 
journey, walked the whole distance to London barefoot, and made 
her,way to John Ihtke of Argyle. She was heard to say, that, by 
die Almighty strength, she had been enabled to meet the Duke at the 
most^eritical moment, which, if lost, would have caused the inevitable 
forfeiture of her sisters life. 

Isabella, or Tibby Walker, saved frhm the fete which impended 
over her, was married by the person who had wronged her (named 
Waugh), and lived happily for great part of a century, uniformly 
achiowl^ging the extraordinary affection to which she owed her 
preservation. 

•= Helen WcUker died about the end of the year 1791, and her re- 
mains are, inferred in the churchyard of her\aiive parish of Iron- 
gray, in a romantic cemetery on the banks of Iks Cairn. That a 
character so disHnguished for her undaunted love of virtue, lived and 
died in poverty ^if not •want, serves only to show how insignifi- 
cant, in ^ sight of Heaven, are our principal clgects of ambition 
upon earthft ^ 




PRELTMIJ^ART CHAPTER. 

dmon thy hill, romaulic Athhoum, glldfn 
The Derby dUly, carrying ttx inside*. 

Faere 

The timea Jiave changed in nothhig more ( we follow aa we were 
wont the manuacript of Peter Patlieaon) tluin in the rapid convey- 
‘anee of intolltyence and communication behci.i t one part of Scotland 
and another. It ia not above twenty or thirty year*, according to 
the evidence of many credible witneaaea now alive, since a little 
miserable horse-cart, performing with difRculty a journey of thirty 
miles per diem, carried our mails from the capital of Scotland to 
%ts extremity. Nor was Scotland much more deficient tn these 
accommodations than our rich sister had been about eighty years 
before. Fielding, in hia Tom Jones, and Farquhar, in a little 
farce called the Stage-Coach, have ridiculed the almtmeaa of these 
vehicles of jmblic accommodation. According to the latter authority, 
the highest bribe could only induce the coachman to promise to 
anticipate by half-anrhour the usual time of his arrival at the 
Bull and Mouth. 

But in both countries these ancient, slow, and mre modes of 
conveyance are now alike unknoum ; mail-coach races against mail- 
coach^ and high-flyer agaimt highflyer, through the most i emote 
districts of Britain. And in our village alone, three post-coaches, 
and four coaches with men armed, and in scarl ’t cassocks, thunder 
through the streets each day, and rival in brilliancy and noise the 
invention of the celdbraJted tyrant : — 

Bemens, qui nimbos et non initaJbile fulrnen, 
jEre et comipedum pulsu, nmularat, equorum. 

Now apd then, to compile the resemhlaihe, and to correct (he 
presumption of the venturous charioteers, it does happen that the 
career of these dashing riwds of Salmoneus meets with aa undesirable 
and violent a terpiination eu that of their prototype. It is on such 

[Notr— Thin Praliinlnary Chapter originally formed the flret of the Novel, hut 
had now bceniprlDted in Italics on acraunt of its introductory ehaiacter.] 
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occfmmis that the Insidea and OutmJes, tv use the appropriate 
vdiicular pfiftaees, have reason to rue the exchange of the slm imd 
safe motion of the ancient Fly-coaches, which, compared vnth the 
chariots of Mr. Palmer, so ill deserve the name. The aneUnt* 
vehicle used to settle quietly dovm, like a ship scuttled and left to 
sink by the gradual influx of the waters, while the modem is 
smashed to pieces with the velocity of the same vessel hurled against 
breakers, or rather with the fury of a bomb hirstiug at the conclum'on 
of its career through the air. The late ingenious Mr. Pennant, 
whose humour it was to set his face in stem op}mgition tb these 
spexdy conveyances, had collected, I have heard, a formidable list of 
such casualties, orJiu'n, joined, to the imposition of innkeepers, whose 
cJumjes the passengers had no time to dispute, the sauciness of the 
coachman, and the uucontroJ'.d and despotic- authority of the tyrant* 
called the guard, held forth a picture of horror, to which murder, 
theft, fraud, and jncnlafion, lent all their dark colouring. But 
that which gratifles the impatience of the human disposition will be 
practised in the teeth of danger^ and in defiance of admonitimi ; and, 
in despite of the Cambrian antiquary, mail-coaches not only roll 
their thunders round the base of Penman-Maur and Cad&r-Idris, hut 

Frighted Skiddaw hears afar 
The rattling of the unscy tiled car. 

And perhaps the echoes of Ben Nevis may soon be awakened by the 
bugle, not of a warlike chieftain, but of the guard of a mail-coach. 

It was a fine summer day, and our little school had obtained a 
halfkoliday, by the intercession of a good-humoured visitor.* I 
expected by the coach a new number of an interesting periodical 
pnhliention, and walked forward on the highway to meet i*, with die 
impatience which Cowper has described as actmting the residgnt in 
the country when longing fo^ intelligence frohi the mart oj news : — 

* , Tfie grand ddxUe, 

The popular harangue, — the tort reply , — 

The logic, and tin msdom, and the m’t, 

And the loud laugh, — I long to know them all ; — 

I hum to set the imprisoned wranglers free, 

And give them voice and utterance again. 

It was with such yeelings that I eyed the approach jf the new 
fmeh, lately established on our road, and known by tlw name of the 
Somerset, which, to say truth, possesses some interest for me, even 
when it conveys no such important infbrrnatiqn. The distant 
* His hononr Gilbert Gosltnu of GBOderclengb ; for 1 love to be jne^Ise m 
Tnatters of iiuportenre --J. C. 
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iremuhu» soitnd of iU wheels was heard jtut as I gained the summit 
of {Jie gentle ascent, called the Goslindtrae, from ivhich cmnmand 
an extensive view domi the valley of the river Gander. The puhlie 

* road, which comes up the side of that stream, and crosses it at a 
bridge about a quarter of a mile from the place where I was standing, 
runs partly through enclosures and plantatiom, and partly through 
open pasture land. It is a childish amusement perhaps,— hut my 
lif' has been spent ioith children, and why sdmM not my pleasures 
be like theirs ? — cJUldish as it is (hen, I must omt I have had great 
pleasthre in toateking the approach of the carriage, where the openings 
of the rOad permit it to be seen. The gay glancing of the equipage, 
its diminished and toydike appearance at a distance, contrasted with 
the rapidity of its motion, its appearance and dimppearasice at 

* intervals, and the progressively increasing sounds that announce its 
■nearer approach, have all to the idle and listless spectator, who has 
nothing more important to attend to, something of awakening interest. 
The ridicule may attach to me, which is flung upon many an honest 
citizen, who watches from the window of his villa the passage of the 
stage-coach ; but it is a very 'natural saurce of amusement notwith- 
standing, and many of those who join in the laugh are perhaps not 
unused to resort to it in secret. 

On (he present occasion, koioever, fate had decreed Uuit T should 
not enjoy the consummation of the amusement by seeing the coach 
rattle past me as I sat on the turf, and hearing the hoarse grating 
voice of the guard as he skimmed forth for my grasp the apeoted 
packet, loithout the carriage checking its course for an instant. I 
1ml seen the vehicle thunder down the hill that leads to the bridge 
inth more than its usual impetuosity, glittering cUl the while by 
flashes from a cloudy tabernacle of the dust which it had raised, and 
leaving a train behind it on the road resembling a wreath of summer 
mist. But it did not appear on the top of the nearer bank within 
the usual space of three minutes, whwh frequent observation had 
enabled me to ascertain was t3ie medium time for crosstwj the bridge 
a>ul mounting the ascent. When doable that space had elapsed, I 
became alarmed, and walked hastily forward. As I came in sight 
of the bridge, die cause of delay was too manifest, for the Somerset 
had made a summerset in good earnest, and rvertumed so completely, 
that itu^ literallyresting upon the ground, with the roof under- 
most, and (he four wheels in the air. The " eaoerfwns of the guard 
and eoachman,*’ both of whom were gratefully commemorated in the 
newspapers, having succeeded in disentangling the horses by cutting 
the harness, were now proceediitg to extricate the iiisides by a sort of 
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summary and Cataarean process of delivery, forcing the hinges from 
one of Om do<»a which they could not open otherwise. In this manner 
were two disconsolate damsels set at liberty from the womh of*the 
leathern comeniency. As they immediately began to settle their* 
clothes, which were a little deranged, as may he presumed, I concluded 
they had received no injury, and did not venture to obtrude my services 
at timr toilette, for which, I understand, I have since been refledted 
upm by the fair sufferers. The outsides, who must ha/ve been dis- 
charged from their elevated situation by a shock resembling the 
springing of a mine, escaped, nevertheless, loiih the usual allowance 
of scratches and bruises, excepting thru, who, having heeua pitched 
into tlu river Gaiuhr were dimly sun contending voith the tide hhe 
the relics of Juntas' s shipurcck , — 

liari appart n ‘ nantes in yuryite vaato. * 

I applied my poor exertions where they seemed to be most needed, 
and with the assistance of one or itoo of the company who had escaped 
unhurt, easily succeed^ in fishing out two of the unfortunate 
passengers, who were stout active young felines; and, but for the 
iweposterous length of their greatcoats, and the equally fashionable 
latitude and longitude of their Wellington trousers, would have re- 
quired little assistance from my one. The third was sicJcly and 
elderly, and might have perished but for the efforts used to pruerce 
him. 

fFhen the two greateoated gentlemen hcul extricated themselvu from 
the river, and shaken thdr ears like huge water-degs, a violent alter- 
cation ensued betwixt them and the coachman and guard, concerning 
the cause of thdr overthroio. In the couru of the squabble, I (d>served 
that both my new aequaintancu belonged to* the lair, and that thdr 
professional ^rpness was kkely to prove an overmatch for the turly 
and official tone of the guardSans of (he vdiich. The dispute ended 
in the guard assuring ^le passengers that they should have seats in a 
heavy coach which would pass that spot in less than half-an-hour, 
provided it were not fill. Chance seemed to favour this arrangement, 
for when the expects vehicle arrived, there were only two places 
ooeupied in a carriage which profess^, to carry six. The two ladies 
who had hem didnterted out of the fatten vehicle were readily ad^ 
mitted, hut podtive abjections were staled by those previously in 
possession to the admittance of the two lawyers, whose wetted garments 
hdng much of the nature of well-soahed monges, there was every 
reason to believe they would refund a eondamble ftart of ihe water 
they had eotteeted, to the ineouvenUnee of thdr fellow-passengers. On 
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Oie other hand, tiie lawyers rej&jteil a seat on the roof, alleging ttiat 
they had <nUy taken that station for pleasure for o»te atagt, hut were 
entitled' in all respects to free egress and regress from the interior, to 
• which their contract positively referred. After some altercation, in 
which something was said upon the edict Nautse caupones stabulurii, 
tiu coach weni off, leaving the learned gentleman to abide hy their 
acHon of damages. 

yhey immediately applied to me to guide them to the next village 
and Ijhe best inn ; and from the account I gone them of the Wallace 
Head,edeclared they were much better pleased to stop there than to go 
forwardjupon the terms of that impudent scoundrel the guard of the 
Homerset. All that they now wanted was a lad to carry their 
travelling hags, who ims easily procured from an adjoining cdltage ; 
»and they prepared to loaUc forward, when they found there tons 
another paesenger in (he same deserted situation toith themselves. 
This was the elderly and sicMy-loohiwj person, who had been preci- 
pitated into (he river along with the two young lawyers. He, tl 
seems, had been too modest to ptieh his oton plea against (he coach- 
man when he saw that of his betters rejected, and now remained 
behind with a look of tinvid anxiety, plainly intimating that he was 
deficient in those means of recommendation which are necessary pass- 
ports to (he hospitality of an inn. 

I ventured to call the attention of (he two dashing young blades, 
for such (hey seemed, to the desolate condition of their fellow-traveller. 
They took the hint with ready good-nature. 

“ 0, true, Mr. Dunover,” said one of the youngsters, you must 
not remain on the pavi here ; you must go atid have some dinner 
with us — Hcdkit and I must have a post-chaise to go on, at all events, 
and we mil set you down wherever suits you best.** 

The poor man, for such his dress, as well as his diffidence, bespoke 
him, made (he sort of aedenowUdging bou' by which says a Scotsman, 

It*8 too much honour for the lihs of )nc;** and followed humbly 
behind his gay patrons, all three besprinkling (he dusty road as they 
walked along with (he moisture of their drenched garments, and ex 
hibiting the singular and somewhat ridiculous appearance of three 
persons suffering from (he opposite extreme of humidity, while the 
summer sun was at its height, and everything else around them had 
the txpreeeien of heat and drought. The ridicule did not escape the 
young gentlemen ihemadves, and they had made what might be 
received as one or two tole^U jests on the subject before (hey had 
advanced far on ^uir peregrination. 

** We cmnot complain, like Cowley** said one of them, ** that 
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Gideon's fleece remains dry, while all arownd is moist; this is the 
reverse of thevniracle." 

** We owghi to he received with gratitude in this good tdwn ^we 
bring a supply of what they seem to need most," said Hdtkit. 

“ A^nd distribute it with unparalleled generosity," relied his com- 
panion; “performing the part of three toater-earts for the benefit of 
their dusty roads." • 

“ We come before them, too," said Halkit, “ in full professic^ial 
force — counsel and agent ” — 

“A^id client," said the young advocate, looking behind hir\; and 
then addedi lowering his voice, “ that looks as if he had k^t siwih 
dangerous company too long." 

It was, indeed, too true, that the hunible follower of the gay young 
men had the Ihrmdhare appearance of a worn-out litigant, and 
could not but smile at the con ceit, though anxious to conceal my mirth 
from the object of it. 

When we arrived at the Wallace Inn, the elder of the JSdinburgh 
gentlemen, atid whom I understood to be a barrister, insisted that I 
should remain and take part of their dinner ; and their inquiries 
and demands speedily put my landlord and his whole family in, 
motion to produce the best cheer which the larder and cellar afforded^ 
and proceed to cook it to the best advantage, a science in whidi our 
entertainers seemed to he admirably skilled. In o^er respects they 
were lively young men, in the hey-day of youth and good spirits, 
})laying the part which is common to the higher classes of the law at 
JSdinburgh, and which nearly resembles that of the young Templars 
in the days of Steele and Addison. An air of giddy gaiety mingled 
with the good sense, taste, and information vhkh their conversation 
exhibited ; and it seemed to be their object* to unite the character ’of 
men of fewhion and lovers of the polite arts. A fine gentlemaUi br^ 
up in the thorough idleness and inanity of pursuit, which / under- 
stand is absohUeli) necessary to the character in perfection, might in 
all probability have ^traced a tinge of professional pedantry which 
marked the barrister in spite of his efforts, and something of active 
bustle in his companion, and would certainly have detected more than 
a fashionabU mixture of information and animated interest in the 
language of both. J^t to me, tcho had no pretensions to be so 
critical, my companions seemed to form a very happy ^mixture of 
goodhreeding and liberal informa^n, with a disposition to lively 
rattle, pun, and jest, amusing to a grave man, bwause it is what he 
himself can least easily command. ” * 

The thin pale-faasd man, whom their good-nature had brought into 
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ihei/r aociety, lw>Jc«d out of place ae well ae out of spUite ^ eaU on the 
edgenf hie seat, and kept the chair at two fed dietance from, (he table ; 
Ihue inconmadvng himself coimderably in conveying the victuaU to 
hie mmth, ae if by way of penance for partaking of them in the 
company of hde superiors. A short time after dinner, declining all 
•entreaty to partake of the wine, which eireulated freely round, he 
informed himedf of the hour when chaise had been ordered to 
attend ; and saying he would he in readiness, modestly withdrew from 
the apartment. 

**Jack^’ said the barrister to his companion, remember that 
poor feltoids face ; you spoke more truly than you were atmre of; he 
rrally is one of my clients, poor man** • 

“ Poor man !** echoed Halkit — “ I suppose you mean he is your 
one and only client ?'* 

“ That's not my fault. Jack** replied the otlur, whose name I dis- 
covered was Hardie. “ You are to give me all your business, yon 
know; and if you have none, the learned gentleman here kiiou's 
nothing can come of nothing** 

“ You seem to have brought somethino to nothing though, in the 
ease of that honest man. He holes as if he uerejust nJwut to honom 
%cith his residence the Hisart of Mid-Lothian." 

“ You are mistaken — he is just delivered from it, — Our friend 
here looks for an explanation. Pray, Mr. Patiieson, have you 6een 
in Edinburgh ?** 

I answered in ihe affirmative. 

Then you must have passed, occasionally at least, though probably 
not so faithfully as I am doomed to do, through a narroio mtricafe 
passage, leading out of the north-weet comer of the Parliament Square, 
aiul pofsing by a high and antique building with turrets and 'iron 
grates, 

Making good the saying odd, • 

Near the chnrdt and /at /rotn God " — 

Mr. Halkit broke in upon his learned counsel, to cofntribute his 
moiety to the riddle — ** Ha/ving at the door the Hgn of the Bed 
Man” 

And being on the whole,” resumed the cou^uellor, interrupting 
his friend imhis turn, “ a sort of place where misfortune is happily 
confounded with guilt, where all who are in widi to get out " 

“ And where none who have the good luck to be out, uisli to get in,” 
added his companion. * 

“ I amcewe you, gentlemen,” replied I; ** you mean the prison.” 

VOL. viR - . c 
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“ Tht frUm,* added the young latoyer — “ You have hit it — (he 
very reverend ToJbooQi itself; and let me tell you, you are.<d>lig*d to 
us for describing it with so much modesty and brevity ; for with 
whatever amplifications we might have chosen to decorate the svbjeciy 
you lay entirely at our mercy ^ since the Fathers Conscript of our dty 
have decreed (hat the venerable edifice itself shaM not remoMg, irr 
existence to confirm or to confute ns.” 

“ TTien the Tolbooth of Edinburgh is called the Heart of 9iid- 
LotJnan f” said I. 

“ So termed and reputed^ I assure you.” 

“ I think” said I, with (he hasliful diffidence with which a man 
lets slip a pun in presence of his superiors^ the metropolitan county 
mapf in that ease^ he said to have a sad heart.” 

Right as my glove^ Mr. Pattieson” added Mr. Hardie; “and 
a close heartf and a hard .leart — Ke^ it up^ Jack.” 

“ And a wicked heart, and a poor heart,” answered Halhit, doing 
his best. 

“ And yet it may be called in some sort a strong heart, and a high 
heart,” ryoined the advocate. “ You see I can put you both out of 
heart.” 

“ I have played all my hearts” said Oie younger gentleman. 

“ Thm wdll have another lead,” answered his companion. — “ And 
as to (he old and condemned Tolbooth, what ^ty the same honour 
cannot be done to it as has been done to many of its inmates. Why 
should not the Tolbooth have its * Last Speech, Confession, and Dying 
Words V The old stones would be just as conscious of the honour as 
many a poor devil who has dangled like a tassel at the west end of it, 
while the hawkers were shouting a confssrion the culprit had rwmr 
heard of.” ^ 

“ I am afraid,” said I,“ if I might presvme to give my ^opinion, 
it would be a taU of unvaried sorrow and guilt.” 

“Not entirely, *my friend,” said Hardie; “a prison is a loorld 
within itself, and has its own business, grirfs, and joys, peculiar to 
its circle. Its inmates are wmetimes rdwrt-lioed, but so are soldiers 
on servies; they are poor reUnHvely to (he world without, hut (here aiv 
degrees of wealth and poverty among them, and so some are rdabkely 
ridi also. They cannot stir abroad, but nei&ier can the garrison of 
a besieged fort, or (he crew of a ship at sea; and they are not under 
a ditpeMobion quite so desperate as either, for they may have ae much 
food as they have money to buy, and are iwt obliged to work, whether 
they have food or not.” ' 
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*‘£ui variety of incident^** taid I (not ^oithoiU a eecret view 
to my freoent ta»k), “ couJtd poesibly be derived from nuJi a work as 
you are pleased to talk of?” 

“ Infinite” replied the young advocate. “ WhcUever of guilt, 
crime, impostwre, foUy, unheardrof misfortunes, and untookoifor 
change of fortune, can he found to chequer life, my Last Speech of 
the Tolbooth should illustrate toith examples sufficient to gorge even 
the pvdtlids all-devouring appetite for the wonderful md horrible. 
The invyihar of fictitious narratives has to rack his brains for means 
to diversify his tale, and after aU can hardly hit upon characters or 
incidents which have not been used again and again, until they are 
familiar to the eye of the reader^ so that the development, enlevement, 
the desperate wound of ichicli the hero never dies, the burning fever 
from which the heroine is sure to recover, become a mere matter of 
course. I join mth my honest friend GrcAhe, and have an unlucky 
propensity to hope, when hope is lost, and to rely upon ^ corkjacket, 
which carries the heroes of ronuxnce safe through all the billows of 
afiUetion.” He Uien declamcd the following passage, racier with too 
much than too little etnplums : — 

• Much have I /eared, btd am no more afraid. 

When xnm chaste beauty by some vsretch betrayed. 

Is drawn moay with such distracted speed. 

That the anUdpatea a dreadfid deed. 

Not so do I — Let solid waUs impound 
The captive fair, and dig a moat around / 

Let there be brazen hocks and bars of steel. 

And keepers crud, such as never fed; 

With not a single note the purse mtpply. 

And when die begs, let men and maids deny; 

Be windows therefrom which she dare not fall. 

And hdp so distant, Uis in vain to call; 

Still means of freedom will some Bower devise. 

And from the baffisd ruffian snatch his prizdf 

** The end of uncertainly,” he concluded, “ is the death of interest ; 
and hence it haj^pens dtat no one now reads novels.” 

“ Hear him, ye gods I” returned his companion. ** I assure you, 
Mf. BaUiesffn, you will hardly visit this learned gentleman, but you 
are likdy to find the new novel most in repute Vffimy on hie UAle , — 
snugly intrenched, however, beneath StaWs Intitules, or an open 
volume of Morrison*s Deeisione.” 

** Do J deny itj” said the hopeful jurisconsult, ^^or wherefore 
lAottZd I, since it is well knoven these Delilahs seduce my wisers and 
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my betters ? May they not be found lurking amidst the mtUtiplied 
memorials of ovr most diatinguidhed eounself and even peepilig'from 
under the cushion of a judge* s arm-chair 1 Our seniors at the bar; 
toithin the bar^ and even on the bernh, read novels ; and, if not belied., 
some of them have loritten novels into he bargain, I only say, that 
T read from habit and from indolence, not from real interest; that, 
like ancient Pistol devouring his Uck, I read and swear till I get to 
he end of he narrative. But not so in he real records of human 
vagaries — not so in he State Trials, or in he Books of Adjournal, 
cohere every now and hen you read new pages of the human heart, 
and turns of fortune far beyond what he boldest novelut ever at- 
tempted to produce from the coinage of hjs brain.** 

And for such narratives,** I asked, “you suppose the History ^ 
the Prison of Edinburgh might afford appropricUe materials V* 

“ In a degree unueuxdly ample, my dear sir,'* said Hardie — 
“ Fill your glass, however, in the meanwhile. JVae it not for many 
years he place in which the Scottish parliament met ? Was it not 
James's place of refuge, when the mob, inflamed by a eediiioue 
preacher, broke forth on him loith the criee of ^ The sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon — bring forth the wicked Haman V Since that time 
how many hearts have throbbed within these walls, as the toiling of 
the neighbouring hell announced to them how fast the sands of their 
life were ebbing ; how many must have sunk at the sound — how many 
were supports by stubborn pride and dogged resolution — how many 
by tJu consolations of religion ? Have there not been some, who, 
looking back on the motives of their crimes, were scarce able to umder- 
etand how they should have had such temptation as to seduce them 
from virtue ; and have there not, perhaps, been others, who, sensible 
of their innocence, were divided between in^nation at the undeserved 
dooin which they utere to undergo, consdoueness that they had not 
deserved it, and ^pwhmg anxiety to discover some way in which they 
might yet vindicate themselves ? Do you suppose any of these deep, 
powerful, and agitating feelings, can be record^ and perused wWtout 
exciting a corresponding dep^ of deep, powerful, and agitating 
interest ? — Oh I do but toait till I publish the Causes (Mbkx&i of 
Caledonia, and you will find no want of a novel or a tragedy for 
some time to come. ^ The true ^ing will triumph overdhe brightest 
inventione of the most ardent imagination. Magna est yeritaSy et 
preevalebit.” 

“ I have understood, '* said J, encouraigsd by ihe affability of my 
rattling entertainer^ “ Quit Use of this interest must attach to Scottidt 
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juritprudence tium to that of any other country. The general 
maredity of our people, their sober and prudent habits 
^ ** Secure them,'* said (he barrister, “ against any great increase of 
professional thieves and depredators, but not against wild and way- 
ward starts of fancy and passion, producing crimes of an extra- 
ordinary deuripiAon, which are precisely those to the detail of which 
we listen with thrilling interest. England has been much longer a 
higHly civilised country ; her subjects have been very strictly amenable 
to latds administered loithout fear or favour, a complete division of 
labour has taken place among her sxtJbjeeis, and the very thieves and 
robbers fohn a distinct class in society, subdivided among themselves 
according to the subject of the depredations, and the mode in which 
they carry them on, acting upon regular habits and principles, which 
can he calculated and antxcipaUd at Bout Street, Hatton Garden, or 
the Old Bailey. Our deter kingdom is like a cuUivaled field, — the 
farmer expects that, in spite of all his care, a certain number of 
weeds will rise with the com, and can tell you beforehand their 
names and appearancs. But ^tland is like one of her own High- 
land glens, and the moralist who reads the records of her criminal 
jurisprudence, will find as many curious anomalous facts in the 
history of mind, as the botanist will detect rare specimens among her 
dingles and cliffs'* 

** And that's all the good you have obtained from three perusals of 
Commentaries on Scottish Criminal Jurisprudence V' said his 
companion. I suppose the learned author very little thinks that 
Ow facts which his erudition and acuteness home accumulated for the 
ilkutration of legal doctrines, might be so arranged as to form a sort 
of appendix to the half bound aivd clip-shod volwnes of the circulating 
library." 

** I'll bet you a pint of claret," said the elder lawyer, “ that he 
vnll not fed sore at the comparison, fiut as we say at the bar, ' I 
beg I may not be interrupted;' I have much more to say, upon my 
SeoUidi collection of Causes C^l^breH. You will please recollect the 
scope and motive gwm for the contrivance and executton of many 
extraordinary and daring crimes, by the kmg civil dissensions of 
Sbotdand — by the hereditary jurisdictions, which, until 1748, restai 
the investigation of crimes in judges, ignorant, ^partial, or interested 
— by the habits of the gentry, shut up in their distant emd solitary 
mansionrhouses, nursing their revengeful pasnons just to keep their 
blood ffvm etagnating — isot to mention that amiable national quali- 
JUabion, called the perfervidum ingenium Scotoruin, which our 
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la/wyen jotij^ in aUeging as a reason fitr seeeritg of toms of our 
smdmenis. When I come to treat of maitert so mysterious^ Seqtj 
and dangerouSf as these circumstances have given rise tOy the blood of 
ecuh reader shall be curdled, and his epidemds crisp^ into goose 
skin. — But, hist / — here comes the landlord, with tidings, I suppose, 
that the chaise is ready” * 

It v>as no such thing — the tidings bore, that no chaise could be 
had that evening, for Sir Peter Plytm had carried forward Mnd- 
lords two pairs of horses that morning to the ancient royal jborough 
of Bvhbleburgh, to look after his interest there. But as BtMleburgh 
is only one of a set of five boroughs whuh cl/uh their shares for a 
member of parliament. Sir Peter's adversary had judiciously watthed 
his departure, in order to commence a canvaes in the no Use royal 
borough of Bitem, which, as all the world knows, Ua at the very 
termination of Sir Peter* s avenue, and has been held in leading- 
etringe by him and his ancestors for time irnmemorial. Now 
Peter woe thus placed in the situation of an arnbitious monarch, who, 
after having commenced a daring inroad into hie enmifs tmitorice, 
is srgddmly recalled by an invasion of his own hereditary dominions. 
He was obliged in consequence to return from the half won borough 
of BvbbUburgh, to look after the half lost borough of Bitem, and the 
two paire of Jwreee which had carried him that morning to BubbU- 
burgh were tiow forcibly detained to traruport him, hie agent, his 
valet, hie jester, and his hard-drinker, across the cowntry to Bitem, 
The cause of this detention, which to me was of as littU ccmeequenee 
as it may be to the reader, was important enough to my compamons 
to reconcile them to the delay. Like eagles, they smelled the battle 
afar off, ordered a magnum of claret and beds at the Wallace, and 
entered at full career into tlie BvbbUburgh and BUem pcHtic^, with 
all the probabU **pebUwive qnd complaints ” to which iney were likely 
to give rise. ® 

In the midst of an anxious, animated, and, to me, nio^ unin- 
telligibU discussion, concerning provosts, bailies, deacons, sets of 
boroughs, Uets, town-cUrks, burgesses resist and nonreeident, all of 
a sudden the lawyer recollected himeelf. ** Poor Dunover, we must 
not forget him;” ai\d the landlord ^cas despatched vn guest ef Ae 
pauvre honteux, wib^ an earnestly civil invitation to him ftrr the 
rest of the evening. I could not help asking the young gmtUmen if 
Guy knew the history of this poor man; and Gie counsellor applied 
himself to hie pocket to recover the memoriM or briff from whieh he 
had staled hie (iaust. 
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*^He has hem a candidate for our remediuui niiserabile/’ mid 
Mr.^HardiCf commonly called a eessio bonorum. As there arc 
^ivines who have dovJbted the eternity of future punishments^ so the 
iScoteh lawyers seem to have thought that the crime of poverty might 
be atoned for by something short of perpdual imprisonment. After 
a month*s eonfinemmtf you must hmo^ a prisoner for ddbt is entitled^ 
on a sufficient statement- to our Supreme Courts setting forth the 
amount of his fwnde^ and ^ nature of his misfortunes, and stir- 
renderty/g,aU his ^eets to his creditors, to claim to be discharged 
from prison.” 

had heard,” I replied, ** of such a hmnane regulation.” 

“ Yes,” said HaXkit, ** and the beauty of it is, as the foreign fellow 
mid, you may get t!he ceesio, when Oie bon(i|jamf( are atl spent — 
But what, are you puzaUng in your pockets to seek your only 
memorial among old play-bills. Utters requesting a meeting of the 
Faculty, rtiUs of the Speculative Society,* syllabud of lectures — all 
the miscellaneous contents of a young advocatds pocket, which contains 
everything but hri^a and bank-notes ? Can you not state a case of 
cessio wittwut your memorial 1 IVky, it is done every Saturday, 
The events follow each other as regularly as clock-work, and one fwnx 
of condescendence might suit every one of them.” 

** This is very unlike the variety of distress which this gendenuiii 
stated to fall under the consideration of your judges,” scsid I. 

** True,” replied Halkit ; “ but Hardie spoke of crimiruU 'jurU- 
prudence, and this business is purely civil. I could plead a cewio 
myself without the inspiring honours of a gown aixd three-tailed 
periwig — Listen. — My client was bred a journeyman weaver — made 
so/tie littU money — took a farm — (for conducting a farm, like driving 
a gig, <pmes by nature) — late severe times — induced to sign bills with 
a friend, for which M received no value — landlord sequestrates — 
creditors accept a composition — pursuer sets up a public-house — fails 
a second time — is incarcerated for a ddbt of ten pounds seven shillings 
axid sixpence — his debts amount to hlauk—his losses to blank — his 
funds to blank — Uamng a balance of blank in his favour. There is 
no (^position; your Imdships will please grant commission to take 
his oath.” 

Hardis now renounced this ineffectual sear&t, in which there was 
perhaps a little affectaHon, and told us the tale of poor Dunover^s 
distresses, with a tone in whuh a degree of feeling, which he seemed 
euhsmed of as unprofessidnal, mingled wUh his attempts at wit, and 
* [A utrell-knowD dvbatiiig olab in Edinbnusib ] 
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did him mon honour. It wm one of those tales which seem to argue 
a tort of itirluck or fatality attached to the hero. A wellcinfomedt 
industrious^ and blameleeSj but poor and bashful man^ had in vain 
essayed all the usual means by which others acquire independence^ 
yet had never succeeded beyond the attainment of bare subsistence. 
During a brief gleam of hope^ rather than of actual prosperity ^ he 
had added a wife and family to his careSy but the down was ypeedily 
overcast. Everything retrograded mih him towards the verge 6f the 
miry Slough of Despofndy which yawns for insolverU debtors ; and 
after catching at each twig, and experiencing the protracted agony of 
feeling diem one by one eltule his grasp, he actually sunk into the 
miry pit whence he had been ext Heated by the professional exertions 
of Hardie. 

“And, I suppose, w ) you hare dragged this poor devil ashore, 
you will leave him half naked on the beach to provide for himself V* 
said Halkit. “ Hark ye," — and he whispered soniething in his ear, 
of which the penetrating and insinuating words, *' Interest with my 
Lord," alone readied mine. 

“ It is pessimi exempli,” mid Hardie, laughing, “ to provide far 
a ruined client ; but I was thinking of what you mention, provided 
it can be managed — But hush ! here he comes" 

Tht recent relation of the poor man*s misfortunes had given him, 
I was pleasc^i to observe, a claim to the attention and respect of the 
young men, who treated him with great civility, and gradually en- 
gaged him in a conversation, which, much to my satisfaction, again 
turned upon the Causes C616bres of Scotland. Imholdened by the 
kindness with which he was treated, Mr, Dunover began to contribute 
his share to the amusement of the evening. Jails, like other places, 
have their ancient traditions, known only to the inhabitants, and 
handed down from one set of the melancholy lodgers ,o the next who 
occupy their eell^> Some of these, which Dunover mentimied, were 
interesting, and served to illustrate die narratives of remaihable trials, 
which Hardie had at his finger-ends, and which his companion was 
also well skilled in. This sort of conversation passed away the 
evening till the early hour when Mr. Dunover chose to retire to rest, 
and I also retreaded to take down memorandums of what I hud 
learned, in order to ddd mother narrative to them which, dt had been 
my chief amusement to collect, and to write out in detail. The two 
young men ordered a broiled bone, Madeira negue, and a pack of 
cards, and commenced a game ad picquet. >> « 

Nexd morning the travellere left OandereUugh. I efterwevrde 
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learned from the papers that both have been since engaged in the great 
poli^^ cause of JBuhhleburgh and Bitenif a minmai^ easCf and 
entitled to particular despatch ; but wkichf it is thought j neverOieless, 
%iay outlast the duration of the parliament to which the contest refers. 
Mr. HaUeitf as the newspapers informed me, acts as agent or solicitor; 
and Mr. Hardie opened for Sir Peter Pbjem wi^i singular oMUty, 
and to such good purpose, that I understand he has since had fewer 
plaphills and more briefs in his pocket. And both the young gentle- 
men deserve their good fortune; fori learned from Dunover, who 
coiled, %n me some uxeks afterwards, and communicated the intelli- 
gence with tears in his eyes, that titeir interest had availed to obtain 
him a small office for ^ decent maintenance of his family ; and 
that, after a train of constant and uninterrupted misfortune, he could. 
Krace a dawn of prosperity to his having the §bod fortune to he flung 
from the top of a mail-coadh into the river Gander, in company 
wiXh an. advocate and a writer to the Signet. The reader will not 
perhaps deem himself equally chliged to the accident, since it brings 
upon him the following narrative, founded upon the conversation of 
the evening. 




THE 
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Whoe'er's been at Paris miiat needs know the Greve, 

Tiie fatal retreat of the unfortunate brave, 

Where honour and justice most oddly contribute, 

To ease heroes’ pains by an luilter and gibbet. 

There death breaks the shackles which force had put on, 

And the hangman completes what the judge but began ; 

There the squire of the jiad, and the knight of the jxist, 

Find their pains no more baulked, and their hopes no more crossed. 

* 

In former times, England had her Tyburn, to 'which the devote<l 
victims of justice were conducted in solemn procession up what 
is now call^ Oxford Street. In Edinburgh, it, large open street, 
or rather oblong square, surroumled by high houses, called the 
Grassmarket, was used for the same melancholy purpose. It 
was not ill chosen for such a scene, being of considerable extent, 
and therefore fit to accommodate a great number of spectators, 
"Such as are usually assembled by this melancholy spectacle. On 
the othenihand, few of the houses which fi^ound it were, even 
in ^ly James, inhabited by persons of fashion ; so that those 
likely to be offended or over deeply affiseted b^ such unpleasant 
exhibitions wei» not ia the way of having th^ qtiiet disturbed 
by them. The houses in the Grassmarket are, generally speak- 
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iug, of a mean description ; jet the place is not without some 
features of SY^iideur, l^ing overhung by the southern side of the 
huge rock on which the Castle stands, and by the moss-gro^ 
battlements and turreted v'aUs of that ancient fortress. 

It was the custom, until within these thirty yearn or there* 
abouts, to use this esplanade for the scene of public executions. 
The fatal day was announced to the public by the appearance 
of a huge black gallows-tree towards the eastern ^d of the Qnissa- 
market. This ill-omened apparition was of great height, yrith 
a scatiolii sunpunding it, and a double ladder placed agaiBst it, 
for the ascent of the unhappy crimmal and executioner. As 
this apparatus was always arranged before dawn, it seemed as if 
the gsdlows liad grown out of the earth in the comae of one 
night, like the production of some foul demon ; and I well , 
remember the fright with which the schoolboys, when 1 was 
one of their number, used to regard these ominous signs of 
deadly preparation. On the night after the execution the 
gallows again disappeared, and was conveyed in silence and 
dtirkness to the place where it was usually deposited, which was 
one of the vaults under the Parliament House, or courts of justice. 
This mode of execution is now exchanged for one similar to that 
ill front of Newgate, — witli what benefidial effect is uncertain. 
The mental sufferings of the convict are indeed shortened. He 
no longer stalks between the attendant clergymen, dressed in his 
grave-clothes, through a considerable part of the city, looking 
like a moving and walking corpse, wliile yet an inhabitant of 
this world ; but, as the ultimate purpose of punishment has in 
view the prevention of crimes, it may at least be doubted, 
whether, in abridging the mdanclioly ceremony, we have not in 
Ijart diminished that appalling cflect upon the spectators Ti^hich 
is tlic useful end of all sucl^ inflictions, and in consideration of 
which alone, uuleSbJn veiy particular casris, capital sentences can 
be altogether justified. 

On the 7th day of September 1736, these ominous prepara- 
tions for execution were descried in the place we have described, 
wd at an early hour the space around began to be occupied by 
several groups, who gazed on the scaffold and gibbet with a stern 
and vindictive show oV satisfaction veiy seldom testified hy the 
liopulaoe, whose good nature, in most cases, foigets th^crime of 
the condemned p^non, and dwells only on his misery. But the 
adt of which the expected culprit had been cdtancted was of a 
description calculated nearly and doeely to awaken and irritate 
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the resentftil feelings of the mnltitade. The tale is well known ; 
yet it is necessaiy to recapitulate its leading circumsfences, for the 
better understanding what is to follow ; and the narrative may 
prove long, but I trust not uninteresting even to those who have 
heard its general issue. At any rate, some detail is necessary, 
in order to render intelligible the subsequent events of our 
narrative. • 

*Oantraband trade, though it strikes at the root of legitimate 
govempient, by encroaching on iis revenues, — though it ii^jures 
the ^ trader, and debauches the mind of those engaged in it, 
— is hot usually looked upon, either by the vulgar or by their 
betters, in a very heinous point of view. On the contraiy, in 
those countries where it prevails, the cleverest, boldest*, and mast 
intelligent of the peasantry, are uniformly engaged in illicit 
transactions, and very often with the sanction of the fermers 
and inferior gentry. Smuggling was almost universal in Scot- 
land in the reigns of George I. and II. ; for the people, un- 
accustomed to imposts, and regarding them os an ui\}u8t 
aggression upon their ancient liberties, mode no scruple to elude 
them whenever it was possible to do so. 

The county of Fife, bounded by two firths on the south and 
north, and by the sea on the east, and having a number of small 
seaports, was long famed for maintaining successfully a contra- 
band trade; and, as there were many seafaring men residing 
there, who had been pirates and buccaneers in their youth, 
there were not wanting a sufficient number of daring men 
to cany it t>n. Among these, a fellow called Andrew Wilson, 
^originally a baker in the village of Pathhead, wa» particularly 
obnoxious to the revenue officers. He was possessed of great 
penSbnal strength, courage, and cunning, — ^was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the coast, and capable of conducting the most 
desperate enterprises. On several occasions he succeeded in 
baffling the pursuit and researches of the king’s officers ; but he 
became *so much the object of their suspicions and watchfiil 
attention, that at length he was totally ruined by repeated 
seizures. The man became desperate. He consider^ himself 
as robbed and plundered ; and took it into his head that he had 
a right lo make reprisals, as he could find opportunily. Whci'e 
the heart is prepa^ for evil, oiqx>rtimity is seldom long want- 
ing. This Wiliipn learned that the CoUe^r of the Customs at 
Kirkcaldy had* come to Pitteuweem, in the coiu^e of his official 
rotmd of duty, with a censiderable sum of public money in his 
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euBtody. An the amount was greatly within the value of the 
goods whichchad been seized from him, Wilson fdt no scrupledof 
conscience in resolving to reimburse himself for his Imsm, at 
the expense of the Collector and the revenue. He associated 
with himself one Robertson, and two other idle young men, 
whom, having been concerned in the same illicit tr^e, he 
Buaded to view the transaction in the same jui||ifiable Eight in 
which he himself considered it. They watched the motions^f 
the Collector; they broke forcibly into the house where ho 
lodged, — Wilson, «dth two of his associates, enterix^ the 
Collector’s apartment, while Robertson, the fourth, kept* watch 
at the door with a drawn cutlass in his hand. The officer of 
the customs, conceiving his life in danger, escaped out of his 
bedroom window, and fled in his shirt, so that the plunderers, ' 
with much ease, possessed themselves of about two hundred 
pounds of public money. The robbery was committed in a very 
audacious manner, for several persons were passing in tiie street 
at the time. But Robertson, representing the noise they heard 
as a dispute or fhiiy betwixt the Collector and the people of the 
liouse, the worthy citizens of Pittenweem felt themselves no way 
called on to interfere in behalf of the obnoxious revenue officer ; 
so, satisfying themselves witii this very supmfficial account of 
the matter, like the Levite in the parable, they passed on the 
opposite side of the way. An alarm was at length given, 
military were called in, the depredators were pursued, the booty 
reoovei^ and Wilson and Robertson tried and condemned to 
death, chiefly on the evidence of an accomplice. 

Many thought that, in consideration of the men’s erroneous 
opinion of the nature of the action th^ had committed, justice" 
might have been satisfied with a less forfeiture than that of 4wo 
lives. On the othetr hand, from the audacity of the ffict, a 
severe example was' judged necessary ; and siufli was the opinion 
of the Government. Whra it became apparent that the sentence 
of death was to be executed, files, and other implements necessary 
for their escape, were transmit^ secretly to the culprits by a 
Mend from without. By these means they sawed a bar out of , 
one of the priBon-windqws, and might have made their escape, but 
for the obstinacy of Wilson, who, as he was daringly resolhte, was 
doggedly pertinaeioos of his opinion. His com^e, Rcffiertson, 
a young and slender man, proposed to make tte experim^t of 
pasc^ the foremost through the gap they had foade, and oh 
Isiging it ftom the ontside, if neoesi^, to allow Wileon fiee 
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passage, Wilson, however, insisted on making the first expert- 
nu^t, and being a robust and lusty man, he not only found it 
impoBsifale to get through betwixt the bars, but, by his struggles, 
*he jammed himself so fast, that he was unable to draw his body 
ba^ again. In these circumstanoea discoveiy became unavoid- 
able, and sufficient precautions were taken by the jailor to pre- 
vent any repeti|^€in of the same attempt. Bobeiinon uttered 
notsa w^ of reaction on his companion for the consequences 
of hi» obstinacy ; but it appeared from the sequel, that Wilson’s 
mind fras deeply impressed with the reoolleq^on, that, but for 
him, hi» comrade, over whose mind he exercised considerable in- 
fluence, would not have engaged in the criminal enterprise which 
had tei^nated thus fatally ; and that now he had beeome his 
•destroyer a second time, since, but for his obstinacy, Robertson 
might have efiected his escape. Minds like Wilson’s, even when 
exercised in evil practices, sometimes retain the power of think- 
ing and resolving with enthusiastic generosity. His whole 
thoughts were now bent on the possibility of saving Robertson’s 
life, without the least respect to his own. The resolution which 
he adopted, and the manner in which he carried it into effect, 
were striki^ and unusual 

A4jacent to the tolbooth or city jail of Edinburgh, is one of 
three ..-diurches into which the cathedral of St G.iles is now 
divided, called, from its vicinity, the Tolbooth Church. It was 
the custom that criminals under sentence of death were brought 
to this church, with a sufficient guard, to hear and join in pub- 
lic worship on the Sabbath before execution. It was supposed 
t^t the hearts of these unfortunate persons, however hardened 
l^ore against feelings of devotion, could not but be accessible to 
them* upon uniting their thoughts and voices, for the lost time, 
along with their fellow-mortal, in ..addressing their Creator. 
And to the rest of the congr^tiun, it was thought it could not 
but be impressive and affecting, to find their devotions mingling 
with those, who, sent by the doom of an earthly tribunal to ap- 
pear where the whole earth is judged, might be considered as 
Jjemgs trembUng on thb ve^ of eternity. The practice, how- 
ever edityxDg, has been di^ntinued, in^ consequence of the 
inddent we are about to detail 

TbA dengyman, whose duty it was to offidate in the Tolbooth 
Chur^, bad oonduded an affecting discourse, part of which was 
particularly dictated td the unfortunate men, Wilson and Robert- 
eon, who were in the pew set apart for the penons in their uD' 
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happy situation, each secured betwixt two soldiers of the city 
guard. The clergyman had reminded them, that the next eon> 
gregation they must join would be that of the juBt> jor of the^^ 
uigust ; that the psalms they now heard must be ex(^nged, in 
the space of two brief days, for eternal halleliyahe, or eternal 
hunentations ; and that this fearful alt^ative must depend upon 
the state to which th^ might be able to'hiing their minds 
before the moment of awiul pi^paration : that they should 'hot 
despair on account of the suddenness of the summons, but ratlver 
to fcei this commit in their misery, that, though all who now 
lifted the voice, or bent the knee in coi\iimction with them, lay 
under the same sentence of certain death, //>«;/ only had the ad- 
vantage of knowing the precise moment at which it should be 
executed ujwn them. “Therefore,” urged the good man, his' 
voice trembling with emotion, “ r(^eem the time, my unhappy 
brethren, which is yet left ; and rememl)er, that, with the grace 
of Him to whom space and time are but ns noth mg, salvation 
may yet be assured, even in the pittance of delay which the 
laws of your country afford you,” 

Robertson was observed to weep at these words ; but Wilson 
seemed as one whose brain had not entirely received their meaning, 
or whose thoughts were deeply impressed with some different 
subject ; — expression so natural to a person in his situation, 
that it excited neitlier suspicion nor surprise. 

The beueJiction was pronomiced as usual, and the congrega- 
tion was dismissed, many lingering to indulge tbeir eiuiosity 
with a more fixed look at the two criminals, who now, os well 
as their guards, rose up, as if to depart when the crowd should 
permit them. A murmur of compassion was heard to pervade 
the spectators, the more general, perhaps, on account Of the 
alleviating circumstances the case ; when all at once, Wilson, 
who, as we have Already noticed, was a very strung man, scizetl 
two of the soldiers, one with each hand, and calling at the sme 
time to his companion, “ Run, Geordie, run !” threw himself on 
a third, and fastened his teeth on the colltur of his coat. 
Robertson stood for a second as if tbimderslarack, and unable t(i 
avail himself of the ^portunity of escape ; but the cry of “ Rtm, 
run !” being echoed ^m many around, whose fedisgs surprised 
them into d very natural interest in his behalf, he shook off the 
grasp of the remaining soldier, threw himself over the pew, 
with Uie dispersing congr^tion, none of whom felt in- 
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dined to stop A poor wretch ttiking liis last oluince for hie life^ 
gained the door of the church, and was lost to all pi&rsuit. 

^ Tbo generous intrepidity whidi Wilson luul displayed on this 
(XHiasion augmented the feeling of compassion which attended his 
fate. The public, whore their own prejudices are not concerned, 
are easUy engaged on the side of disintcrestodneBS and humanity, 
admired Wilson’s- bchavioivr, and rejoiced in Robertson’s escape. 
Tint general feeling was so great, that it excited a vague report 
that 'V^lspn would be rescued at the place of execution, either by 
tlie mob or by some of his old associates, or by sbme second extiti- 
onliuaty*and unexpected exertion of strengtli and courage on 
his own part. The magistrates thoiiglit it their duty to provide 
against the possibility of disturbance. They ordered out, for 
^IQtection of the execution of the sentence, the greater jmrt of 
their own City Guard, under the command of Captain Porteous, 
a man whose name became too memorable fi-om the melancholy 
circumstances of the day, and subsequent events. It may be 
uecessaiy to say a word about this i)er8on, and the corps which 
he oommanded. But the subject is of importance sufficient to 
deserve another chapter. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 

And thou, great god of aqua-vitae I 
Wild sways the empire of this city 
(When fou we’re sometimes cajwiiioity). 

Be thou prepared, 

To save us frao that block banditti, 

'i'he City Giierd I 

PKacuBSon’s Days. 

Captain John Poeteohs, a name memorable in the traditions 
of Edinburgh, as well as in the records of criminal jurisprudence, 
was the son of a citizen of Edinburgh, who endeavoured to breed 
him up to his own mechanical trade of a tailor. The youth, 
however, bod a wild and irreclaimable propftisity to disiipation, 
which finally sent him to serve in the corps long maintained in 
the service of the States of Holland, and caRed the Scotch 
Dutch. Here be leamed militaiy discipline; and, returning 
afterwards, in the course of an idle and wandering life, to his 
native dtyywhig services were required by the rnggistnites of 
VOL. VIL D 
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E<lmburgli in the disturbed year 1716, for disciplining their 
City Guaid, in which he shortly afterwards leceiv^ a captain’s 
commission. It was only by his military skill and an alert an4 
resolute character as an pfScer of police, that he merited this 
promotion, for he is said to have been a man of profligate habits, 
an unnatural son, and a brutal husband. He was, however, 
useful in liis station, and his harsh and fierce habite rendered 
him formidable to rioters or disturbers of the public peace. ^ 

The corps in which he held his command is, or perhaps we 
should rather say vjosy a body of about one hundred and twenty 
soldiers, divided into three companies, and regularly armed, 
clothed, and embodied. They were chiefly vetei'ans who en- 
listed in this corps, having the benefit of working at their trades 
when they were oflF duty. These men had the charge of pre- 
serving public order, repi easing riots and street robb^es, act- 
ing, in short, as an armed police, and attending on all public 
occasions where confusion or popular disturbance might be ex- 
{lected.* Poor Fergusson, whose irregularities aometimea led 
him into unpleasant rencontres with these military conservatora 
of public Older, and who mentions them so often tliat he may 
be tenned their poet laureate, t thus admonishes his readers, 
warned doubtless by his own experience : — 

** Gude folk, as y<o come frae the fair, 

Bide yont frae this black squad : 

There’s nae sic savages elsewhere 
Allowed to wear cockad.” 

Ill fai'.t, the soldiers of the City Guard, being, as we h}*.ve 
.said, in general discharged veterans, who had strength enough 
romaining for this municipal duty, and being, moreover, Tor the 
greater part, Highlaudenii, were neither bv education, nor 
former habito, traii^ed to endure with mncli patience tlie insults 
of the rabble, or the provoking petulance of truant schoolboys, 
and idle debauchees of all descriptions, with whom tiidi occupar 
tion brought them into contact. On the contraiy, tihe tempers 
of the poor old fellows were soured by the indignities with 
whichaithe mob distinguished them on many occasiopB, and fro* 

* The LoM Provost waa ex-officio commander and colonel of the eatpt, 
which might be increased to three hundred men when the times reared 
it , No other drum but theira was allowed & sound <m the High Street 
between the Luckenbooths and the Netberbow. 
t [Robert Feiguason, the Scottish Poet bom 1750, died ‘*774.] 
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queutly might have required the soothing stniins of the |K>cb wo 
hav# justk quoted — * 

*' 0 8oldien 1 for your aiu dear sakes, 

For Scotland’s love, the Land o’ Cakes, 

Qie not her haims sic deadly paiks, 

Nor be sae rude, 

Wi* firelock or Lochaber^e, 

As spill their bluid i ” 

On ^all occaaionB when a holiday licensed some riot and 
irregularity, a skirmish with these veterans was a favourite 
recreation with the rabble of Eflinbmgh. These pages may 
perhaps see the light when many have in fi-esh recollection such 
onsets as we allude to. But the venerable corps, with 'whom 
yie contention was held, may now be considered as totally 
extinct. Of late the gradiul diminution of these civic soldiers 
reminds one of the abatement of King Lear’s hundred knights. 
The edicts' of each succeeding set of magistrates have, like those 
of Gkmeril and Regan, diminished this venerable band with the 
similar question, “What need wo five-and-twenty ? — ten? — or 
five?” And it is now nearly come to, “What need one?” A 
spectre may indeed here and there still be seen, of an old grey- 
headed and grey-bearded Highlander, with war-worn features, 
but bent douUe by ago ; dressed in an old fashioned cocked-bat, 
bound with wliite tape instead of silver lace ; and in coat, waist- 
coat, and breeches, of a muddy-coloured red, bearing in his 
withered hand an ancient weaix)n, called a Loebaber-axe ; a long 
pole, namely, with on axe at the extremity, and a hook at tho 
back of the hatchet.* Such a phautoni of former days still 
crebps, I have been informed, round the statue of Cliarles the 
Second^ in the Parliament Square, as if the image of a Stuart 
were the last refuge for any memorial pf our ancient manners , 
and one or two others are supposed to glide around the door of 
the guard-house assigned to them in ^e Luckenbootha, when 
their ancient refuge in tho High Street was laid low.t But tho 

* This hook was to enable the bearer of tho Lochaber-aze to scale a 
gateway, by grappling the top of tho door, and swinging himself up by the 
atfltf of his weapon. 

*i* This ancjjmt corps is now entirely disbonclod. their last march to do 
duty at Hollowlkir had something in it affecting. Their drums and fifes 
had been wont on better days to play, on this joyous oucaaion, the lively 
tone of 

• ‘‘fookeytotbe Air;** 

but on this final occasion the oflUcted veterans moved slowly to the dirge of 
o “Jh. last time I came ower the miur." 
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fate' of luaniiscriptB bequeathed to friends and executors is so 
imcertain* that the narrative containing these frail -memorials 
of the old Town Guard of Edinburgh, who, with their grim *1041 
valiant corporal, John Dim (the fiercest-looking fellow 1 ever 
saw), were, in my boyhood, the alteniate terror and derision ol 
the petulant biood of the High School, may, perhaps, only come 
to light when all memory of the institution has faded away, 
and then servo as an illustration of Kay's caricatures, wlfo lias 
prcsei ired the features of some of their heroes. In th^f preced- 
ing generation, when there was a perpetual alann for the plots 
and activity of the Jacobites, some pains Avere tak^ by the 
magistrates of Edinburgh to keep this coips, though composed 
always of such materials ^is we have noticed, in a more effective 
state than was aflberwaixi' judged necessary, wlien their mc«t 
dangerous service was to skirmish with the rabble on the king’s 
birthday. They were, therefon), more the objects of hatred, 
and less that of scorn, than they were afterAvards accounted. 

To Captain John Portcous, tlie honour of his command and 
of his corps seems to have been a matter of high interest and 
importance. He was exceedingly incensed against Wilson for 
the affront which he construed him to have put upon his soldiers, 
in the effort he made for the lilieration of his companion, and ox* 
pressed himself most ardently on the sulject. Ho was no less 
indign.ont at the report, that there was an intention to rescue 
Wilson himself from the gallows, and uttered many tlireats and 
imprecations upon that subject, which were afterwards remem- 
bered to his di^vantage. In fact, if a good deal of determina- 
tion and promptitude rendered Porteous, in one respect, fit to 
command guards designed to suppress popular commotion, he 
seems, on the other, to have been disqualified for a cJtarge so 
delicate, by a hot and ihirly temper, always too ready to come 
to bloAvs and violence; a character void of principle; and a 
disposition to regard the rabble, who seldom faded to re^e him 
and his soldiers with some marlm of their displeasure, as dedai'ed 
enemies, upon whom it was natural and justifiable that he should 
seek opportunities of vengeance. Being, however, the most 
active and trustworthy among the captains of the J)ity Guard, 
he Avas the person to whom the magistrates confided ^ command 
of the soldiers appointed to keep the peace at the time of Wilson’s 
axecution. He was ordered to gui^ the g^lows and scaffold, 
Avith about eighty men, all the disposable force that could be 
spared for that duty. ^ « 
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But the magistrates took fajrther precautions, which aJFected 
Porous’s pride very deeply. They requested the assistance of 
part of a regular infant^ re^ment, not to attend upon ttie 
Execution, but to remain drawn up on the principal street of 
the city, during the time that it went iorwakl, in order to in- 
timidate the multitude, in case they should be disposed to be 
unnily, with a display of force w'hich could not be resisted 
witheut desperation. It may sound ridicidous in our ears, con- 
sidering the fallen state of tliis ancient civic corps, that its 
officer shotild have felt piinctiliously jealous of its honour. Yet 
so it wBSk Captain Porteous resented, as an indignity, the 
introducing the Welsh Fusileem within the city, and drawing 
them up in tlie street where no drums but his own were allowed 
to be soimdcd without the special command or permission of 
the magistrates. As ho could not show his ill-humour to his 
patrons the magistrates, it iiuo-eased his indignation and his 
desire to be revenged on the unfortunate criminal Wilson, and 
all who favoured him. These internal emotions of jealousy 
and rage wrought a diango on the man’s mien and bearing, 
visible to all who saw him on tho fatal morning when Wilson 
was appointed to suffer. Porteous’s ordinary appearance was 
rather favourable. He was about the middle size, stout, and 
well made, having a ndlitary air, and yet rather a gentle and 
mild countenance. His complexion was brown, his face some- 
what fretted with the scars of the smallpox, bis eyes rather 
languid than keen or fiei-ue. On tlie present occasion, howevbr, 
it seemed to those who saw him as if he were agitated by some 
evil demon. His step was irregular, his voice hollow and broken, 
his coimtenaiice pale, his eyes staring and wild, his speech im- 
perfect* and confused, and Ids whole appearance so disordered, 
that many remarked he seemed to .be fey, a Scottish ex- 
pression, meaning tho state of those who are driven on to theii' 
impending fate by the strong impulse of some irresistible 
necessity. 

One part of his conduct was truly diabolical, if indeed it has 
not been exaggerated by the gen«^ prejudice entertained against 
his memory. When Wilson, the unhappy crijpinal, was delivered 
to 1dm ly^he keeper of the prison, in order that he might be 
conducted to the place of execution, Porteous, not satisfied with 
the usual precautions to prevent escape, ordered him to be 
manaded. This* might* be justifiable from the character and 
bodily strength of the malcffactor, as well as from the appro- 
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hensions so generally entertained of an expected rescue. But 
the handcvfis which were produced being found too small for 
the wrists of a man so big-ltoned as Wilson, Porteous p'oee^ed 
with his own hands, and by great exertion of strength, to forcef 
them till they clasped together, to the exquisite torture of the 
unhappy criminal. Wilson remonstrated against such barbarous 
usage, declaring that the pain distracted his thoughts from the 
subjects of meditation proper to his unhappy condition. # 

“It signifies little,” replied Captain Porteous; “your pain 
will soon be at on end.” ' • 

“ Your cruelty is great,” answered the sufferer. “ You know 
not how soon you yoursdf may have occasion to ask the merc^ 
which you are now refusing to a fellow-creature. May Qod 
forgive you !” • 

These words, long afterwards quoted and remembered, were 
all that pasf^ed between Porteous and his prisoner ; but as they 
took air, and became known to the peojde, they greatly increased 
the popular compassion for Wilson, and excited a proportionate 
degree of indignation against Porteous ; against whom, as strict, 
and even violent in the discharge of his unpopular ofiice, the 
common people had some real, and many imagmaiy causes of 
complaint. 

When the painful procession was completed, and Wilson, 
with the escort, had arrived at the scaffold in the Grassmarket, 
there appeared no signs of that attempt to rescue him which had 
occasioned such precautions. The multitude, in general, looked 
on with deeper interest than at ordiiuiry executions ; and there 
might he seen, on the countenances of many, a stern and in- 
dignant expression, like that with which the ancient Cameronidns 
might be supposed to witness the execution of their Inipthren, 
who glorified the Covemtut on the same occasion, ijid at the 
same spot. Bdb j^here was no attempt ttt violence. Wilson 
himself seemed disposed to hasten over the space that divided 
time from eternify. The devotions proper and usual on such 
occasions were no sooner finished than he submitted to his fate, 
and the sentence of the law was fulfilled. 

He had been suspended on the gibbet so long as to be totally 
deprived , of life, wW at once, as if occasioned ly Some newfy 
received impulse, there arose a tumult among the multitude 
Many stones were thrown at Parteous and his guards; some 
diischief was done ; and the mob continued 'to press fOTward 
with whoops, shrieks, howls, and exclamations. A ;^ung fellow. 
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with a Bailor's cap slouched over his fece, sprung on the scaflhld, 
and cut the rope by which the crimmal was suspended. Others 
Approach^ to cany off the body, either to secure for it a decent 
^gnve, or to try, perhaps, some means of resuscitation. Captain 
Porteous was wrought, by this appeai'ance of insurrection 
agaiuBt his authority, into a rage so headlong as made him 
forget, that, the sentoice having been fully executed, it was his 
dut> not to engage in hostilities with the misguided multitude, 
but to. draw off his men as fast as possible. He sprung from 
the scaffold, snatched a musket from one of his soldiers^ com- 
manded ^e party to give fire, and, as several eye-witnesses con- 
curred in swearing, set them the example, by discharging his 
piece, and shooting a man dead on the spot. Several goldicrs 
obeyed his command or followed his example; six or seven 
persons were slain, and a great many were hurt and wounded. 

After this act of violence, the Captain proceeded to withdraw 
his men towards their guard-house in the High Street The 
mob were not so much intimidated as incens^ by what had 
been done. They pursued the soldiers with execrations, accom 
panied by volleys of atones. As they pressed on them, the 
rearmost soldiers turned, and again fiml with fatal aim and 
execution. It is not accurately known whether Porteous com- 
manded this second act of violence ; but of comae the odium of 
the whole transactions of the fatal day attached to him, and to 
him alone. He arrived at the guard-house, dismissed his soldiers, 
and went to make his report to the magistrates concerning the 
unfortunate events of the day. 

Apparently by this time Captein Porteous had begun to doubt 
thh propriety of his own conduct, and the reception he met with 
i'rom the magistrates was such as to make him stUl more anxious 
to gloss it over. He denied that he»had given orders to fire ; 
he denied he had fired with his own hand ; he even produced 
tlie fusee which he carried as an olheer for examination ; it was 
found still loaded. Of three cartridges which he was seen to 
imt in his pouch that momiug, two were still there ; a white 
handkerchief was thrust into the muzzle of the piece, and re- 
tdmed unsoiled or blackened. To the defence founded on 
these drculbBtances it was answered, that Porteous had not used 
bis own piece, but had been semi to take one from a soldier. 
Among the many who had been killed and wounded by the 
unhappy fire, there wer^ several of better rank ; for even tlie 
humanity of such soldiers as fired over the heads of the mere 
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rabble around the scaffold, proved in some instances latal to 
persons who were stationed in windows, or observed the m^JIan- 
choly scene from a distance. The voice of public indignation 
was loud and general ; and, ere men’s tempers had time to cool,* 
the trial of Captain Porteous took place before the High Court 
of Justiciary. After a long and patient hearing, the jury had 
the difficult duty of balancing the positive evidence of many 
persons, and those of respectability, who deposed positively to 
the prisoner’s commanding his soldiers to fire, and himself firing 
his piece, of which some swore that they saw the smffice and 
flash, *and beheld a man drop at whom it was pointed,! with the 
negative testimonr. of others, who, thongli well stationed for 
seeing what had passed, neither heard Porteous give orders to 
fire, nor saw him fire himself; but, on the contrary, averred 
that the first shot was firc<t by a soldier who stood close by him. 
A great part of his defence was also founded on the turbulence 
of the mob, which witnesses, according to their feelings, their 
predilections, and their opportimities of observation, represented 
differently ; some describing as a formidable riot, wliat others 
represented as a trifling disturbance such as always used to take 
place on the like occasions, when the executioner of the law, and 
the men commissioned to protect him in his task, were generally 
exposed to some indignities. The verdict of the jury sufficiently 
shows how the evidence preponderated in their minds. It declared 
that John Porteous fired a gun among the people assembled at 
the execution ; that he gave orders to his soldiers to fire, by 
which many persons were killed and wounded ; but, at the same 
time, that the prisoner and his guard had l^n woimded imd 
beaten, by stones thrown at thmn by the multitude. Upon this 
verdict, the Lords of Justiciaiy ]}a8sed sentence of death against 
Captain John Porteous, a^ijudging him, in the common form, to 
be hanged on & gibbet at the common place of execution, on 
Wednesday, 8th September 1736, and all his movable property 
to be forfeited to the king’s use, according to the Scottish law 
in cases of wilful murder.* 

* The signatnzes to the death*wanrant of CSaptala Porteons wera^ 

Ahdbew FLBTOBxn of Milton, Lord Jnstice-derk* 

Sir Jambs Maokenzuc, Lord Boyston. 

David Ebskinx, Lord Don. 

Sir Walter PBorcojE, Lord NewhsIL 

Sir Gilbert Eiuox^ Lord Minta 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

“Tlitt hour's come, hut not the man.'** 

Kklfik. 

On 4:110 day when the unhappy Portcous was expected to suffer 
the septenoe of the law, the place of execution, extensive as it 
is, was<ci!t)wded almost to suffocation. There was not a window 
in all thj^ lofty tenements around it, or in the steep and crooked 
street cs^ed the Bow, by which the fatal procession was to de- 
scend from the High Street, that was not absolutely filled witli 
spectators. The uncommon height and antique appeailince of 
these houses, some of which were formerly the property of the 
Knights Templars, and the Knights of St. John, and still ex- 
hibit on tiieir fronts and gables the iron cross of these orders, gave 
additional effect to a scene in itself so striking. The area of the 
Orassmarket resembled a huge dark lake or sea of human heads, 
in the centre of which arose the fatal tree, toll, black, and omi- 
nou8| from which dangled the deadly halter. Every ol^ect takes 
interest firom its uses aud associations, and the erect beam and 
empty noose, things so simple in themselves, became, on such 
an occasion, objects q£. terror and of soleum interest. 

Amid so numerous an assembly there was scarcely a word 
spoken, save in whispers. The thirst of vengeance was in some 
degree allayed by its supposed certainty ; aud even the populace, 
with deeper feeling than they are wont to entertain, suppressed 
all clamorous exultation, and prepared to eigoy the scene of re- 
taliation in triumph, silent and decent, though stem and relent- 
less. It seemed as if the depth of tjicir hatred to the unfortu- 
nate criminal scorned to display itsdf in anythi&g resembling the 
more noisy current of their ordinary feelings. Had a stranger 
consulted only the evidence of his ears, he might have supposed 
that so vast a multitude were assembled for some purpose which 
affected them with the deepest sorrow, and stilled those noises 
which, on all ordinary occasions, arise from such a concourse ; 

* * 

* Thera b a tradition, that while a little etream waa awollen into a torrent by 
recent showers, the discontented voice of the Water Spirit was heard to proooanoe 
Iheaa words. At the some moment a man, urged on by hie fate, or, In Scottiab 
biiguoae, fey, arrival at a RhUop, and pnpared to crons the water No ramon- 
Btraiictf t'vm tbebysiandeni was of jwwer tostop Mm— he plnngi'd into the straaio 
and por'shwu. 
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but if he had gazed upon their faces, he would have been instantly 
undeceive^. The compressed lip, the bent brow, the stentjEod 
flashing eye of almost eveiyono on whom he looked,' conv^ed 
the expression of men come to |lut their sight with triiunphwIP 
revenge. It is probable that the appearance of the criminal 
might have somewhat changed the temper of the populace in 
his favour, and that they might in the moment of death 
have forgiven the man against whom their resentmeutchad 
l>een so fiercely heated. It had, however, been destine^, that 
the mutability of their sentiments was not to be eaqnsed to 
this trial. , 

The usual hour for producing the criminal had been past for 
many minutes, yet the spectators observed no symptom of his 
appearance. “ Would they venture to defraud public justice ?V 
was the question which men began anxiously to ask at each other. 
The first answer in every case was bold and positive, — “ They 
dare not.’* But when the point was further canvassed, other 
opinions were entertained, and various causes of doubt were 
suggested. Porteous had been a favourite officer of the magis* 
tracy of the cily, which, being a numerous and fluctuating body, 
requires for its support a degree of energy in its functionaries, 
which the individus^ who compose it cannot at all times alike 
be supposed to possess in their own persons. It was remembered, 
that in the Information for Porteous (the paper, namdy, in which 
his case was stated to the Judges of the criminal court), he had 
boon described by his counsel as the person on whom the magi- 
strates chiefly relied in all emergendes of uncommon difficulty. 
It was argued, too, tliat his conduct, on the imhappy occasion of 
Wilson’s execution, was onpable of l^ing attribute to an impru- 
dent excess of zeal in the execution of his duty, a moture for 
which those under whose ^mthority he acted might bt supposed 
to have great symj[)athy. And as these considerations might 
move the magistrates to make a favourable representation of 
Porteous’s case, there w^ero not wanting others in the higher 
departments of Government, which would make such suggestions 
favourably listened to. 

The mob of Edinburgh, when thorou^y exdted, had bedi 
at all times one of t*he fiercest which could found hi Europe ; 
and of late years they had risen repeatedly against the Govern- 
ment, and sometimes not without tempcMraiy success. They 
were oonsdous, therefore, that they wei^ no ffivouiites with the 
nilsrs of the period, and that, if Captom Porteous’s violence 
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vnB bot altogether regarded as good service, it might certainly 
be ihought, that to visit it with a capital punisl^eut w'oiiid 
render it b^h delicate and dangerous for ftiture officers, in the 
%ame circumstances, to act with effect in repressing tumults. 
There is also a natural feeling, on the part of all members of 
Government, ibr the general maintenance of authority ; and it 
seemed not unlikdy, that what to the relatives of the sufferers 
appeared a wanton and unprovoked massacre, should be other- 
wise viewed in the cabinet of St. James’s. It might be there 
supposed, 'that upon the whole matter. Captain Porteous was in 
the exercise of a trust delegated to him by the lawful civil 
authority; that he had been assaulted by the populace, and 
several of his men hurt ; and that, in finally repelling fcgce by 
force, his conduct could be fairly imputed to no other motive 
than self-defence in the dischai'ge of hk duty. 

These considerations, of themselves very powerful, induced 
the spectators to apprehend the possibility of a reprieve ; and to 
the various causes which might interest the rulers in his 
favour, the lower part of the rabble added one which was 
pecuWly well adapted to their comprehension. It was averred, 
in order to increase the odium agmnst Porteous, that while he 
repressed with the utmost seveiiiy the slightest excesses of the 
poor, he not only overlooked the license of the young nobles and 
gentry, but was very willing to lend them the countenance of 
his official authority, in execution of such loose pranks as it was 
chiefly his duty to have restrained. This suspicion, which Ws 
perhaps much exaggerated, made a deep impression on the 
minds of the populace ; and when several of the higher rank 
jomed in a petition, recommending Porteous to the mercy of the 
OrowTi) it was generally supposed ho owed their favour not to 
any conviction of the hardship of liia case, but to the fear of 
losing a convenient accomplice in their debaucheries. It is 
scarcely necessary to say how much this suspicion augmented 
the people’s detestation of this obnoxious criminal, os well as 
their fear of his escaping the senteuce pronounced against him. 

^ While these arguments were stated and replied to, and can- 
VMsed and supported, the hitherto silent^ ex^tation of the 
people bedune changed into that deep and agitating murmur, 
which is sent forth by the ocean before the tempest begins to 
howL The crowded pqrulaco, as if their motions had coire- 
sponded with thd unsettled stete of their minds, fluctuated to 
and fro without any visible cause of impulse, like the agitation 
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of the waters, called by sailors the ground-swell. The news, 
which the Magistrates had almost hesitated to commi^iicat^ to 
them, were at length announced, and spread among the specta- 
tors with a rapidity like lightning. A reprieve from the* 
Secretary of State’s office, imder the hand of his Grace the 
Duke of Newciistle, had arrived, intimating the pleasure of 
Queen Caroline (regent of the kingdom during the absence of 
George II. on the Continent), that the execution of the sentence 
of dea^h pronounced against John Porteous, late Captaia-Lieu- 
tenan^ of the City Guard of Edinburgh, present prisohef in the 
Tolbooth of that city, be respited for six weeks from«the time 
appointed for his execution. 

The assembled spectators of almost all degrees, whose minds 
had been wound up to t)ie pitch which we have described^ 
uttered a groan, or rather a roar of indignation and disappointed 
revenge, similar to that of a ti^r from whom his meal has been 
rent by his keeper when he was Just about to devour it. This 
fierce exclamation seemed to forbode some immediate explosion 
of popular resentment, and, in fact, sucli had been expected by 
the magistrates, and the necessary measures had been taken to 
repress it. But the shout was not repeated, nor did any suddeu 
tumult ensue, such as it appeared to announce. The populace 
seemed to be ashamed of having expressed their disappointment 
in a vain clamoiu', and the sound changed, not into the silence 
which had preceded the arrival of these stunning news, but into 
stifled mutterings, which each group maintain^ among them- 
selves, and which were blended into one deep and hoarse 
murmur which floated above the assembly. ^ 

Yet still, though all expectation of the execution was over, 
the mob remained assembled, stationary, as it wotc, trough 
very resentment^ gazing on the preparations for death, which 
liad now been made in vain, and stimulating their feelings, by 
recalling the various claims which Wilson might have h^ on 
royal mercy, from the mistaken motives on which he acted, as 
well as from Ihe generosity he had disidayed towards his accom- 
plice. “ man,” they said , — “ the brave, the resdate, tl^e 
generous, was execqjbed to death without meny for stealing a 
purse of gold, which in some sense he might conside^ as a fliir 
reprisal ; while the profligate satellite, who took advantage of a 
trjfling tumult, inseparable from such occasions, to sh^ the 
blood of twenty of his fellow-cit^ps, is* deemdfl a fitting object 
for the exercise of the royal prerogative of mercy. & to bo 
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borne? — ^wonld oiir fatbei's bavp borne it? Are not ve, like' 
tbe^, Scotsmen and burghers of Edinburgh V • 

The officers of justice began now to remove the scaffold, and 
*other preparations which had been made for the execution, in 
hopes, by doing so, to accelerate the dispersion of the multitude. 
The measure 1^ the desired effect ; for no sooner had the fatal 
tree been unfixed ffom the large stone pedestal or socket in 
which it was secured, and sunk slowly down upon the wain 
intended to remove it to the place where it was usually de- 
posited* than the populace, after giving vent to their feelings in 
a second* shout of rage and mortification, began slowly fo dis- 
perse to their usual abodes and occupations. 

The windows were in like manner gradually dcsertqjl, and 
groups of the more decent class of citizens formed them^ves, 
as if waiting to return homewards w'hen the streets should be 
cleared of the rabble. Coutraiy to what is frequently the case, 
this description of persons agreed in general with the sentiments 
of their inferiors, and considered the cause as common to all 
ranks. Indeed, ns we have already noticed, it was by no means 
amongst the lowest class of the spectators, or those most likely to 
be engaged in the riot at Wilson’s execution, that the fatal fire 
of Porteous’s soldiers had taken effect. Several persons were 
killed who were looking out at windows at the scone, who 
could not of course belong to the rioters, and were persons of 
decent rank and condition. The burghers, therefore, resenting 
the loss which had fallen on their own body, mid proud and 
tenacious of their rights, as the citizens of Ediubiugb have at 
a]} times been, were greatly exasperated at the unexpected 
respite of Captain Porteous. 

It was noticed at the time, and afterwards more particularly 
remembered, that, while the mob weic ui the act of dispensing, 
several individuals were seen busily {lassing fr(?m oue place and 
one group of people to another, reniaming long with none, but 
whispering for a little time with those who appeared to be 
dedfdmmg most violently against the conduct of Government. 
Il^hese active agents had the appearance of men from the 
coimtiy, and were generally supposed to^be old friends and 
confederatSs of Wilson, whose minds were of course highly 
excited against Porteous. 

If, however, it was the intention of these men to stir the 
multitude to any sudd& act of mutiny, it seemed for the time 
to be The rabUe, os well as the more decent part of 
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the assembly, dispetsed, and went home peaceably ; and it was 
only by Sbs^ing the moody discontent on their .browe, or 
catling the tenor of the conyersation fh^ hdd with eac^ 
other, that a stranger could estimate the state of their minds. 
We will give the reader this advantage, by associating oorselTes 
with one of the numerous groups who were painfully ascending 
the steep declivity of the West Bow, to return to their dwellings 
in the I^wnmarket * 

“ At unco thing this, Mrs. Howden,” said old Pqtqf Plum- 
dania§ to his neighbour the rouping-wife, or saleswoman^ as he 
offered her his arm to assist her in the toilsome ascerft, ** to see 
the grit folk at Luhnon set their face against law and gospel, 
and let loose sic a reprobate as Porteous upon a peaceable 
town !” ' 

“And to think o* the weary wdk they hae gien us,” an> 
Hwered Mrs. Howden, with a grc^in ; “ and sic a comfortable 
window us I had gotten, too, just within a penny-stane-cast of 
the scaffold — I could hae heard every word the minister said — 
and to pay twalpennies for my stand, and a’ for naething !” 

“ I am judging,” said Mr. Plumdamas, “ that this reprieve 
wadua stand gude in the aold S(K)t8 law, when the kingdom vxu 
a kingdom.” ,, 

“ I dinna ken muckle about the law,” answered Mrs. How- 
den ; “ but I ken, when we had a king, and a chancellor, and 
parliament men o' our ain, we could aye peeble them wi’ stanes 
when th^ werena gude bairns — ^But naebody's nails can reach 
the length o’ Luunon.” 

“ Weary on Lunnon, and a’ that e’er came out o’t !” said 
Miss Grizel Damahoy, an ancient seamstress ; “ th^ hae taen 
away our parliament, and they hae oppressed our tz^e.* Our 
gentles will hardly allow that a Scots needle can sew raffles on 
a sark, or lace on on owerlay.” 

“Ye may say that — Miss Domahoy, and I kenV them that 
hae gotten raisins frae Lunnon by forpits at anc^” responded 
Plumdamas ; “ and then sic an host of idle English gaugers and 
excisemen as hae come down to vex and torment us, that an 
honest man canna fetch sae muckle as a bit anker o’ Ipwdy fine 
Leith to the Lawnmarket, but he’s like to be rabbit o’ tiie very 
gudes he’s bought and paid for. — ^Wed, I winna justify Andrew 
Wilson for pi^ig hands on what wasnaghis ; bjit if he took nae 
mair than his ain, there’s an awfii’ difference between that and 
the fact this man stands for.” 
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“If ye speak about the lAw," said Mrs. Hovden, “here 
oQiaeB Mj. ^dletree, that can settle it as vcel as^ny on the 
^bench,” 

The parly she mentioned, a grave dderly person, with a 
superb periwig, dressed in a decent suit of sad-coloured dothes, 
came up os she spoke, and courteously gave his aim to Miss 
Grhsel Damahoy. 

IV may be necessary to mention, that Mr. Bartoline Saddle- 
tree k^t. an excdlent and highly-esteemed shop for liamess, 
saddles, ^ &c., at the sign of the Golden Nag, at the head of 
Bess Wynd.* His ^ius, however (as he himself and most of 
his neighbours conceived), lay towards the weightier matters r)f 
the law, and he failed not to give frequent attendance upon the 
fUeadings and arguments of the lawyers and judges in the neigh- 
bouring square, where, to say the truth, he was oftener to be 
found than would have consisted with his own emolument ; but 
that his wife, an active painstaking person, could, in his absence, 
make an admirable shift to please the customers and scold the 
journeymen. This good la^y was in the habit of letting her 
husband take his way, and go on improving his stock of lagal 
knowledge without interruption; but, as if in requital, she 
insisted upon having her own will in the domestic and com- 
mercial departments which he abandoned to her. Now, as 
Bartoline Saddletree had a considerable gift of words, which he 
mistook for eloquence, and conferred more liberally upon the 
society in which he lived tlian was at all times gracious and 
acceptable, there went forth a saying, with which wags used 
sometimes to interrupt his rhetoric, tiiat, as he had a golden 
nag at his door, so he had a grey mare in his shop. This 
reproaflh induced Mr. Saddletree, on all occasions, to assume 
rather a haughty and stately tone to^lrards his» good woman, a 
circumstance V which she seemed very little affected, unless he 
attempted to 'exercise any real autliority, when she never failed 
to fly into open lebdlion. But such extremes Bartoline seldom 
provoked ; for, like the gentle King Jamie, he was fonder of 
talking of authority tlum really exorcising it. This turn of 

• 

* {Msitla^ caUs it Best’s Wynil, and later alters Beth’s Wynd. As 
the name implies, it was an open thoroughfare or alley leading from the 
Lawnmarket, and extended in a direct line between the tdd Tolbooth to 
near tim head of the Oowgftte. It was partly destroyed ty fire in 178(1, 
and was totally removed in 1809, preparatory to the building of the new 
libraries of th^ Faculty of Advocates and writers to the Signet] 
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mind was, on the whole, lucky for him -; since his suhstanee 
was increased without any trouble on his part, or any ia^er- 
niption of his favourite studies. ^ 

This word in explanation has been thrown in to the reader, 
while Saddletree was laying down, with great precision, the law 
upon Porteous’s case, by which he arrived at this conclusion, 
that, if Porteous had fimd five minutes sooner, before Wilson 
w'as cut down, he would have been versans in licito; eng^^, 
that is, in a lawful act, and only liable to be punish^ yropter 
excess^nij or for lack of discretion, which might have mitigated 
the punishment to pcena ordinaina. • 

“Discretion!” eclioed Mrs. Howden, on whom, it may well 
be supposed, the fineness of this dlstiuction was entirely thrown 
away, — “whan had Jock Porteous either grace, discretion, ot 

glide manneis ? — I mind when his father” 

“ But, Mrs. Howden,” said Saddletree 

“ And I,” said Miss Dauiahoy, “ mind when his mother” 

“ Miss Damahoy,” entreated the interrupted orator 

“And I,” said Plumdamas, “mind when his wife” 

“Mr. Plumdamas — Mrs. Howden — Miss Damahoy,” again 
implored the orator, — “Mind the distinction, as Counsellor 
Crossmyloof s ^ — * I,’ says he, * take a distinction.’ Now, the 
boily of the cx^inol l^ing cut down, and the execution ended, 
Porteous was no longer official; the act which he came to 
protect and guard, being done and ended, he was no better than 
euivis ex populo,'* 

“ Qiiwis — quivis, Mr. Saddletree, craving your pardon,” said 
(vdth a prolonged emphasis on the first syllable) Mr. Butler, 
the deputy-schoolmaster of a |>arish near Bdiubuigh, who at 
that jnoment came up behind them as the false Latin was 
uttered. » • 

“What signifies interrupting me, Mr. Butler? — but I am 
glad to see ye notwithstanding — I speak after Counsellor 
Crossmyloof, and he said envois” 

“ If Counsellor Crossmyloof used the dative for the nmnina- 
tive, I would have crossed his loof with a tight leathmm strap, 
Mr. Saddletree; tlsere is not a boy on the boob)^ form but 
should have been scourged for such a solecigm in grammar.” 

“1 speak Latin like a lawyw, Butler, and not like a 
schoolmaster.” retorted Saddletree. . 

“ Scarce Ime a schoolboy, I think,” rejomed*Butler. 

“It matters little,” said Bartolinc: “all I me«n to say iSi 
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that ForteoQB lias become liable *to the jwna esetra ordintm^ or 
capital puniiAment — vhicb is to say, in jdain ^tch, the 
gsilSws— Simply because he did* not fixe when he was in office, 
fcut waited till the body was cut down, the execution whilk he 
had in charge to guard implemented, and he himself exonered of 
the public trust imposed on him.” 

*^Bat, Mr. Saddletree,” said Flumdamas, ^'do ye really think 
JoIuj^Forteous’s case wad hae been better if he h^ begun firing 
before' qny stanes were'fiung at a* V' 

Indeed do I, neighbour Flumdamas,” replied Bartoline, 
confidently,/* he ^ing then in point of trust and in point of 
power, the execution being but inchoat, or, at least, not im- 
plemented, or finally ended ; but after Wilson was cut down it 
^as a’ ower — he was clean exauctorate, and had nae mair ado 
but to get awa wi’ his guard up this West Bow as fast as if 
there had been a caption after him — And this is law, for I 
heard it laid down by Lord yincovincentem.” 

“ yincovincentem 1 — Is he a lord of state, or a lord of seat 1” 
inquired Mrs. Howden.*^ 

** A lord of seat — a lord of session. — I fash mysell little wi’ 
lords o’ state ; they vex me wi’ a wheen idle questions about 
their saddles, and curpels, and holsters, and horse-furniture, and 
what they’ll cost, and whau tliey*]! be ready — a wffieen golloping 
geese— my wife may serve the like o’ them.” 

“And so might she, in her day, hae served the best lord in 
the la^, for as little as ye think o’ her, Mr. Saddletree,” said 
Mrs. Bowden, somewhat indignant at the contemptuous way in 
which her gossip was mentioned) “when she and I were twa 
giljpies, we little thought to hae sitten doun wi’ the like o’ my 
auld l^vie Howden, or you either, Mr. Saddletree.” 

Whua Saddletree, who was not bright at a reply, was cudgelling 
his brains for an answer to this homethrust,*Miss Damahoy 
broke in on him. 

**And as ^or the lords of state,” said Miss Damahoy, “ye 
suld mind the riding o’ the parliament, Mr. Saddletree, in the 
gude auld time before the Union, — a year’s rent o’ mony a gude 
edtale gaed for horse-graith and blessing, forby broidered 
robes a^ dbot-mantles, that wad hae stud! by their lone wi’ 
gold brocade, and that mnckle in my ain line.” 

“ Ay, and then the lusty banqueting, with sweetmeats and 

* A nobtemon wai called^ Lord of Stote. Sedatoril of the Collog* 
of Justice w«lr» termed Lorde of Seat, or of the Bewlon. 

, VOL. -vil. , * 
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oomflts wet and diy, and dried fruits of divers sorts/’ said 
Plumdauqi^ “ But Scotland was Scotland in these days.” 

“ rU tdl ye what it is, neighboms,” said lifrs. HoWen, I’ll 
ne’er believe Scotland is Scoti^and ony mair, if our kindly Scofe 
sit doun with the afiiont they hae gien us this day. It’s not 
*only the blude that is shed, but the blude that might hae been 
shed, that’s required at our hands; there was my daughWs 
wean, little Eppie Daidle — my oe, ye ken. Miss Grizel!«r-had 
played the truant frae the school, as bairns wdl do, .ye ken, 
Mr. Butler” 

’*And for which,” inteijected Mr. Butler, ^'thoy should be 
soundly scourged by their well-wishers.” 

’’And had just cnq)pen to the gallows* foot to see the 
hanging, as was natural for a wean ; and what for mightna she 
hae been shqt as weel as tlie rest o’ them, and where wad we a’ 
hae been then % I wonder how Queen Carline (if her name be 
Oarline) wad hae liked to hae had ane o’ her ain bairns in sic a 
ventured” • • 

” Report says,” answered Butler, ” that such a circumstance 
would not have distressed her majesty beyond endurance.” 

’’Aweel,” said Mrs. Howden, ’’the sum o’ the matter is, 
that, were I a man, I wad hae amends o’ Jock Porteous, be the 
upshot what like o’t, if a’ the carles and carlines in England 
had sworn to the naynsay.” 

” I would claw down the Tolbooth door wi’ my nails,” said 
Miss Grizel, ” but I wad be at him." , 

” Ye may be very right, ladies,” said Butler, “ but I would 
not advise you to spi^ so loud.” 

” Speak !” exclaimed both the ladies together, ’’there wilf be 
naething else spoken about frae the Wei^-house to th% Water- 
gate, till this is either epded or mended.” • 

The females now, departed to their respective places of abode. 
Plumdamas joined the other two gentlemen in drinking their 
meridiem, (a bumper-dram of brandy), as they passed the well- 
known low-browed shop in the Lawnmarket, where they were 
wont to take that refreshment. Mr. Plumdamas then departed 
towards his shop, and Mr. BuUer, who happened to have soSne 
particular occasion^r the rein of an old Iffidle (the truants of 
that busy day could have anticipated its applnktion), walked 
down the Lawnmarket with Mr. Saddletree, each talUng as he 
cdiild get a word thrust in, the one on ‘the laws of Scotland, tile 
other on those of eyntax, and neither listening to a word which 
his companion uttered, 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

Slswliair he odde right weel ley down the ]aW| 

Bat in his house was meek ss is e daw. 

Davxb Loidsat. 

** Thsbb has been Jodc Drivef the carrier here, speering about 
his new said Mrs. Saddletree to her husband, as he 

crossed liis thr^hold, not with the purpose, by any means, of 
consultings him upon his own affairs, but merdy to intimate, by 
a genrie recapitulation, how much duty ^e had gone through in 
his absenca • 

• ** Weel,” replied Bartoline, and deigned not a word more. 

** An d the laird of Girdingburst has had his running footman 
here, and ca'd himsell (he’s a dTil pleasant young gentleman), 
to see when the broiderM saddle-doth for his sorrel horse will 
be ready, for he wwts it agane the Kelso races.” 

** We^ aweel,” replied Bartoline, as laconically as before. 

** And hia lordship, the Earl of Blazonbury, Lord Flash and 
Flame, is like to be dean daft, that the h^ess for the six 
Flanders mears, wi’ the crests, coronets, housings, and mountings 
(»n]Q»rm, are no sent hame according to promise gien.” 

** Wed, weel, wed — ^weel^ weel, gudewife,” said Saddletree, 
** if he gangs daft, well hae him cognosced — ^it’s a’ very wed.’’ 

** It’s w^ that ye think sae, Mr. Saddletree,” answered his 
hdpmate, rather nettled at the indifference with which her 
repprt was received ; ** there’s mony ane wad hae thought them- 
selves affronted, if sae many customers had ca’d and naebody to 
answer Hhem but women-folk ; for a’ the lads were aff, as soon 
as your Dhck was turned, to see Forteoifi hanged^ that might Ito 
counted upon ; and sae, you no bemg at hame” 

^’Houtfs^ Mrs. Saddletree,” said Bartoline, with an air of 
consequence, ** dinna deave me wi* your nonsense ; I was under 
the necessity of being elsewhere — non omnia — as Mr. Crossmy- 
loof said, when he was called two macers at once — non omnia 
— foowmia — ken our law-latin offiends Mr. 
Butler’s eanf but it means, Naebody, an it were the LoM Presi- 
dent hiwinftll, can do twa turns at ance.” 

** Yety righl^ Mr. SadiUetree,” answered his careful helpmate, 
with a sarcastic sihile ; *^and nae doubt it’s a decent thing to 
lei^ve your w)& to look after young gentlemen’s saddles and 
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bridles, when ye gang to see a man, that never did ye nae il], 
raxing a falter.” ^ 

“Woman,” said Saddletree, assuming on elevated tone, to 
which the meridian had somewhat contributed, “ desist, — I sa^ 
forbear, from intromitting with affairs thou canst not understand. 
D’ye think I was bom to ait here brogging an elshin through 
bend-leather, when sic men as Duncan Forbes, and that other 
Amiston chield therej without muckle greater parts, if thc^ose- 
head speak true, than myaell maun be presidents and king’s 
advocates, nae doubt, and wha but they? Whereas, were 
favohr equally distribute, as in the days of the Wal- 

lace” — 

“ I ken naething we* wad hae gotten by the wight Wallace,” 
said Mrs. Saddletree, “ uiiless, as I hae heard the auld folk tell, 
they fought in thae days '.ri* bend-leather guns, and then it’s a 
chance but what, if he had bought than, he might have forgot 
to pay for them. And as for the greatness of your parts, Bartley, 
the folk in the dose-head'* maun ken mair about them than I 
do, if they make sic a report of them.” 

“ I tdl ye, woman,” said Saddletree, in high dudgeon, “ that 
ye ken naething about these matters. In Sir William Wallace's 
days there was nae man pinned down to sic a slavish work as a 
saddler’s, for they got ouy leather graith that they had usg for 
ready-made out of Holland.” 

“ Well,” said Butler, who was, like many of his profession, 
something of a humorist and dry joker, “ ff that be the case, 
Mr. Saddletree, I think we have dianged for the better ; since 
we make our own harness, and only import our lawyers from 
Holland.” 

“It’s ower tme, Mr. Butler,” answered BaFtoline,»srith a 
sigh,; “ if I had had thp luck — or rather, if my ththesihjid had 
the sense to s^d me to Leyden and Utrecht to learn the Sub- 
stitutes and Pandex” 

“You mean the Institutes — Justinian’s Institutes, hir. 
Saddletree?” said Butler. 

“ Institutes and substitutes are synonymous words, Mr. But* 
ler, and used indiffei'ently as spzch in de& of tailrie^ as 
may see. in Balfour’s Fractiques, or Dallas of St, Martin's 
Styles. I understand Uiese things "pretty weel, I thank God ; * 
but I own I should have studio in Holls]^” 

* “To Qomfort you, you might not lAve bMU ihriher . ferwnril 
* iCUm-headf tbs sntnuMSof a 
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than yw. are nov, Mr. SadSlel^/* r^ed Mr. But!er-j **for 
uur^^ttiBh advocates are an aristocratic race. Their brass is 
of &e light Corinthian quality, and Non cuivu contigU adiu 
Vorinthitm — ^Aha» Mr. Sadi^etteel” 

** And aha, Mr. Butler,” regomed Bartoline, upon whom, as 
may be well supposed, the jest was lost, and all but the sound 
of the words, ^^ye said a gJiff leyne it was guivis, and now I 
heard ye say ou^ with my ain ears, as plain as ever I heard a 
word at the fore-bar.” 

** Girb zne your patience, Mr. Saddletree, and I’ll explain the 
diserepanqy in three words,” said Butler, as pedantic in his own 
department, though with infinitely more judgment and learning, 
as Bartoline was in his self-assumed profession of the law — 
*^Give me your patience for a moment — ^You'll grant that the 
nominative case is that by which a person or thing is nominated 
or designed, and which may be called the primary case, all 
others bemg fonned from it by alterations of the* termination in 
the learned languages, and by pref)ositions in our modern 
Babylonian jargons — You’ll grant me that, I suppose, Mr. 
Saddletree?” 

“ I dinna ken whether I will or no — ad avUandum, ye ken 
— naebody should be in a hurry to make admissions, either in 
point of law, or in point of &ct,” said Saddletree, looking, or 
endeavouring to look, as if be understood what was said. 

“ And the dative case,” continued Butler 

1 ken what a tutor dative is,” said Saddletree, ** readily 
enough.” 

•*^The dative* case,” resumed the grammarian, **jB that in 
which anything Is given or assigned as properly belonging to a 
person vr thing — ^You cannot deny that, I am sura” 

1 afii sure I’ll no grant it, though,^’ said Saddletree. 

“Then, what the deevtl d^ye take the nominative and the 
dative cases to be ?” said Butler, hastily, and surprised at once 
out of his decency of expression and accuracy of pronunciation. 

“ I’ll tell you that at leisure, Mr. Butler,” said Saddletree, 
wjjth a very Imowing look ; “Til take a day to see and answer 
eveiy ortide of your condesoeilenoe, and then I’ll hold you to 
cohto or (feny as accords.” 

“ Ootne, come, Mr. Saddletree,” stud his wife, “ we’ll hae nae 
ebntaions and condeB(^denoes hero; let thsui deal in thae 
sort <f'w«lras thatfare pud for them — Uiey suit the like o’ us as 
ill as a dem^ue saddle Would auit a draught ox” 
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** Aha I” said Mr. Butler, OpM ephippia bos pigsr, nothing 
new imdffl the sun — ^But it was a fair hit of Mrs. S^dl§tree, 
however.” 

“ And it wad far better become ye, Mr. Saddletree,” ool^ 
tinned .his helpmate, “ since ye say ye hae sked o* the law, to 
tiy if ye can do onything for Effie Deans, puir thing, that’s 
lying up in the tolbooth yonder, cauld, and hungry, and comfort- 
less — ^A servant lass of ours, Mr. Butler, and as innocent % lass, 
to my thinking, and as usefii’ in the shop — ^When Mr.. Saddle- 
tree gangs out, — and ye’re aware he’s ^dom at haaie when 
there’s ony (f the plea-houses open , — poor Effie used po hdp me 
to tumble the bundles o’ barkened leatiier up and down, and 
range out the gudea, and suit a’ body’s humours — ^And troth, 
she could aye please the customers wi’ her answers, for she was 
aye civil, and a bonnier lass wasna in Auld Beekie. And 
when folk were hasty and unreasonable, she could serve them 
better than me, that am no sae young as I hae been, Mr. Butler, 
and a wee bit short in the temper into the bargain. For when 
there’s ower mony folks crying on me at anes, and nane but ae 
tongue to answer them, folk maun speak hastily, or th^ll ne’er 
get through their work — Sae I miss Effie daily.” 

** De die in diem” added Saddletree. 

** 1 think,” said Butler, after a good deal of hesitation, ** I 
have seen the girl in the shop — a modest-looldng, ffilr-haired 
girH” 

** Ay, ay, that’s just puir Effie,” said her mistress. ** How she 
was abandoned to hersell, or whether she was sacklesB o’ the 
sinful deed, God in Heaven knows; but if she’s bera guilty, 
she’s been sair tempted, and I wad omaist take my BiUe-aith 
she hasna been hers^ at the time.” 

Butler had by this ti^ie become much agitated; hetfldgeted 
up and down the shop, and showed the greatest agitation l^t a 
person of such strict decorum could be supposed tp give way to. 
“ Was not this girl,” he said, “ the daughter of David Deans, 
that had the porks at St. Lfxmaid’s tatef and has she not a 
sister i” 

** In troth has she — ^puir Jea^ Deaa^ ten years aulder tl&m 
hersell ; she was hike greeting a wee while syne about her tittie. 
And what could 1 say to her, but that idte behoved to odme 
and speak to Mr. Sadffietree when he was at home t It wasna 
lihat I thought Mr. Saddletree could do her «r oQy ither body 
muckle go^ or iU^ Imt it wad aye serve to k^ the puh 
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thing'fl heart up for a wm while ; and let sonow come whon 
BOEiow maxm.” 

** Ve're mistaen though, gudewife,” said Saddletree scomhilJy, 
^for I could hae gieh her great sati^action ; I could hae proved 
to her that her sister was iudicted upon the statute saxteen 
hundred and ninety, chapter one — ^For the mair ready preven- 
tion of child-murder — ^for concealing her pregnancy, and giving 
no ac^unt of the child which she h^ borne.” 

** I h<}pe,” said Butler, — I trust in a gracious God, that she 
i*jm deai'^heradf.” 

** And {|pe do I, Mr. Butler,” relied Mrs. Saddletree. * ** 1 
am sure I wad hae answered for her as my ain daughter ; but 
wae’s my heart, I had been tender a* the simmer, and scarce 
ower the door o’ my room for twal weeks. And as for Mr. 
Saddletree, he might be in a lying-in hospital, end ne’er find 
out what the women cam there for. Sae I could see little or 
naething o’ her, or I wad hae had the truth o’ her situation out 
o’ her, I’se warrant ye — But we a’ think her sister maun be able 
to sp^ something to clear her.” 

** The haiU Parliament House,” said Saddletree ** wi^ speak- 
ing o’ naething else,* till this job o’ Porteous’s put it out a head 
— ^It’s a beautiful point of presumptive muMer, and there’s 
been nane like it in the Justiciar Court since the case of Luckie 
Smith the howdie, that suffered in the year saxteen hundred 
and seventy-nine.” 

“But what’s the matter wi’ you, Mr. Butler?” said die 
good woman ; “ ye axe looking as white as a sheet ; will ye tak 
a dram ?” 

^By no means,” said Butler, compelling himself to speak. 
“ I walked in from Dumfries yesterday, and this is a warm day.” 

“Sit down,” said Mrs. Saddletree^ laying hands on him 
kindly, “and rest ye — eye’ll kill yours^, man, at that rate. — 
And are we toL wish you joy o’ getting the scule, Mr. Butler?” 

VYes — no — I do not know,” answered the young man 
vagu^. But Mrs. Saddletree kept him to point, partly out 
of real interest, partly fimm curiosity. 

V Ye dinna k^ whether ye are to get the free scule o’ Dum 
fries or ho, after hinging on and teaching it a^ the simmer ?” 

Ho, Mrs. Saddletree — am not to have it,” replied Butler, 
more collectedly. “The Laird of Black-at-thonBaoe had a 
natural son hr^ <o the* kirk, that the Presbyteiy could not 
be prevailed upon to lioense ; and so” 
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** Ay, ye need say nae mair about it ; if there was a laird 
that had puir kiomaa or a bastard that it wad suit, th9^e^s 
eneugh said. — And ye're e'en come back to Libertou to wait 
for dead men's shoon 1 — and for as frail as Mr. Whackbaim is* 
he may live as lang as you, that are his assistant and successor." 

“ Veiy like," replied Butler, with a sigh ; ** I do not know if 
I should wish it otherwise.” 

<< Nae doubt, it’s a very vexing thing,” continued the* good 
lady, “to be in that dependent station; and yo^ j^t hae 
right, and title to sae muckle better, I wonder how^ ye bear 
these crosses.” 

“ Quoa dUigit easHgat” answered Butler ; “ even the pagan 
Seneca could see an advantage in affliction. The Heathens 
had their philosophy, and ihe Jews their revelation, Mfk. 
Saddletree, and they endured their distresses in their day. 
Christians have a better dispensation than either — but donbt* 
less” 

He stopped and sighed. 

“ I ken what ye mean,” said Mrs. Saddletree, looking toward 
her husband ; “ there’s whiles we lose patience in spite of bmth 
book and Bible — But ye are no gaun awa, and looking sae 
poorly— ye’ll stay and t^e some kale wi’ us 9" 

Mr. Saddletree laid aside Balfour’s Fractiques (his fovourite 
study, and much good may it do him), to join in his wife’s 
hospitable importunity. But the teacher declined all entreaty, 
and took his leave upon the spot. 

“ There's something in a’ this,” said Mrs. Saddletree, looking 
after him as he walked up the street ; “ I wonder what mak^ 
Mr. Butler sae distressed about Effle’s misfortune — there was 
nae acquaintance atween them that ever I saw or hOod of; 
but they were jie\ghbouis when David Deans was on the tiaird 
o’ Dumbiedikes’ land. Mr. Butler wad ken her father, or spme 
o’ her folk. — Get up, Mr. Saddletree — ye have set yom^l 
down on the very brecham that wants stitching— and here^s 
little Willi^ the prentice. — ^Te little rin-thereKmt deil that ye 
are, what l^es you raking through the gutters to see :^lk 
hangitt— how w^ ye like when it comes to ^ ypur sin 
chance, as I winna ensure ye, if ye dizmaintad your nuumenal— 
And what are ye maundering and greeting for, as if a word 
hrere breaking your banes 9 — Gang in ]|;>y, and be a better baiin 
another time, and t(dl Feggy to gie ye a bick^ o’ broth; for ye’ll 
be os gleg as a gkd, I’se warrant ye. — It’s a &therleM bi^ 
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Mr. Saddletree, and motherless, whilk in some cases may be 
waus^ and. ane would take care o' him if th^ couM — it’s a 
CSuistian duty." 

• “ Very true, gudewifd^’* said Saddletree in reply, “ we are in 
loco parenH* to him during his years of pupillarily, and I hae 
had thoughts of applying to the Court for a commission os 
fiictor loeo tutoria, seeing there is uae tutor nominate, and the 
tutoi^it-law dedines to act ; Biit only I fear the expense of the 
procedure wad not be in rem versam^ for I am not aware if 
Willie bls'ony effects whereof to assume the administration.” 

He concluded this sentence with a self-important cough, as 
one who has laid down the law in an indisputable manner. 

Effects !” said Mrs. Saddletree, what effects has the puir 
Tfban? — he was in rags when his mother died; and the blue 
polonie that Effie made for him out of an auld mantle of my 
ain, was the first decent dress the bairn ever had on. Poor 
Efiie 1 can ye tell me now really, wi' a* your law, will her life 
be in danger, Mr. Saddletree, when they arena able to prove 
that ever ^ere was a bairn aval” 

** Whoy,” said Mr. Saddletree, delighted at having for once 
in his life seen hhi wife's attention arrested by a topic of legal 
discussion — “ Whoy, there are two sorts of murdrum or mwdra’ 
giumf or what you populariter et vulgariter call murther. I mean 
there are many sorts ; for there’s your vmrtimm per vxgiliaa ei 
inndia8f and your murthrum under tnist.” 

“ I am sure,” replied his moiety, “ that murther by trust is 
the way that the gentry murther us merchants, and whiles make 
us shut the booth up — but that has naething to do wi’ Eifie’s 
misfortune.” 

“ The case of Effie (or Euphemia) Deans," resumed Saddle- 
tree, ** is one of those cases of murder piesumptiTe, that is, a 
mipder of the law’s inferring or construotion, being derived 
from certain mdidu or grounds (ff suspicion.” 

*'So that,” said the good woman, “unless poor Effie has 
communicated her situation, she’ll be hanged by the neck, if tlie 
b^im was still-bom, or if it be alive at this moment 9 ” 

“Assuredly,” said Saddletree, “it being statute made by 
our Sovereogn Lord and Lady, to prevent the horrid delict of 
bringing ffirth children in secret — The crime is rather a 
fovourite of the law, {his species of murthegr being one of 
its Bin <seiatkni.”* 

“Then, if tlie law makes lutuxletB,” said Mis. Saddletree^ 
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** the law should be hanged w them ; or if they wad hang a 
lawyer in^jead, the country wad find nae faut." 

A summons to their fiiigal dinner intenupted the fknher 
progiess of the conversation, which wa» otherwise like to takd* 
a turn much less fhvouiable to the science of juiispipdence and 
its professors, than Mr. Bartoline Saddletree, the fond admirer 
of both, had at its opening anticipated. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 

But up then raise all Edinburgh. 

They all ro&u up by thousands three. * 

JoHHNiK AsKBTBAira’s Cfoodtii^, 

Buxleb, on his departure from the sign of the Golden .Nag, 
went in quest of a friend of his connected with the law, of 
whom he wished to make particular inquiries conoeming the 
circumstances in which the unfortunate young woman men- 
tioned in the last chapter was placed, having, as the reader has 
probably already conjectured, reasons much deeper than those 
dictated by i^ere humanity for interesting hims^ im her fate. 
He found the person he sought absent from home, and was 
equally unfortunate in one or two other calls which he made 
upon acquaiutances whom he hoped to interest in her story. 
But everybody was, for the moment, stark-mad on the subject 
of Porteous, and engaged busily in attacking or defending the 
measures of Government in reprieving him ; and the aidcw *bf 
dispute had excited such univmsal thirst, that half tha«young 
lawyers and writers, together with their very clerics, the class 
whom Butler wes*looki^ after, had adjourned the debate to 
some fiivourite tavern. It was ccmpu^ by aq egcperioiced 
arithmetician, that there was as much twopenny ale 'consumed 
on the discussion as would have floated a fint-rate man-of-war. 

Butler wandered about until it was di^ resolving to take 
that opportunity of visiting the unfhrtynate young womth, 
when his'doing so iftight be least observed ; for he lad his own 
reasons for avoiding the remarks of Mrs. Saddletree, whose shop- 
dpor opened at no great distance from that d the jaU, though on 
the oiq)OBite or south side of tiie streetp sad uvUttle higher up 
He passed, therefor^ throu£^ the narrow and pa^y, cove^ 
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paasaige leading from the north-west end of the Parliament 
S(ra^ « * 

ae stood now before the Gothic entrance of the ancient 
'prison, which, as is well known to all men, rears ita ancient front 
in the very middle of the High Street, forming, as it were, the 
termination to a huge pile of buildings called the Luckenbooths, 
which, for some inconceivable reason, our ancestors bad jammed 
intc^the midst of the principal street of the town, leaving for 
passage a narrow street on the north ; and on the south, into 
which 4he prison opens, a narrow crooked lane, winding betwixt, 
the higl]^ and sombre walls of the Tolbooth and the atiyacent 
houses on the one side, and the butresses and projections of the 
old Cathedral upon tbe other. To give some gaiety this 
sombre passage (well known by the name of the Krames), a 
number of little booths, or shops, after the fashion of cobblers’ 
stalls, are plastered, as it were, against the Gothic projections 
and abutments, so that it seem^ as if the traders had occupied 
with nests, bea^g the same proportion to the building, every 
buttress and coign of vantage, as the martlett did in Macbeth’s 
Oastla Of later years these booths have degenerated into mere 
toy-shops, where the little loiterers chiefly interested in such 
wares are tempted to linger, enchanted by the rich display of 
hobby-horses, baUes, and Dutch toys, arranged in artful and 
gay confusion ; yet half-scared by the cross looks of the withered 
pantaloon, or spectacled old lady, by whom these tempting stores 
are watched and superintended. But, in the times we write of, 
the hosiers, the glovers, the hatters, the mercers, the milliners, 
and all who dealt in the misceUaneous wares now termed haber- 
dasher’a goods, were to be found in this narrow alley. 

To jretum f^m onr digression. Butler found the outer tum- 
k^, a tall thin old man, with long .silver hair, in the act of 
lodring the outward door of the jaiL He addressed himself to 
this person, and asked admittance io Eifie Deans, confined upon 
acousatioa of child-murder. The turnkey looked at him earnestly, 
and, dviUy touching his hat out of respect to Butler's black coat 
and cdeii^ appearance, replied^ ''It was impossible any one 
dbuld’be admit^ at present.” 

'^You Shut up earlier than usual, pro&bly on account of 
Captain Porteous’s afiG9iir1”*Baid Butler. 

The turnk^, with the true mystery of a penon in office, gave 
two grave nod8,«nd withdrawing from the wards a ponderouf 
key ^ about two feet in length, he proceeded to shut a strong 
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plate of steel, which folded down abore the keyhole, and was 
Hecured l^a steel spring and catch. Butler stood still 
sdnctively while the door was made fast, and then looking at 
his watch, walked briskly up the street, muttering to hin^lf,*^ 
almost unconsciously — 

Povta adverse, iiigens, solidoque adamante colunnss ; 

Vis ut nulla virdm, non iiwi exacindere feiro 

CoelicolaB valeant — Stat ferrea turns ad auras — etc.* < 

Having wasted half-au-hour more in a second* fi^tless 
attempt to find his legal inend and adviser, he thought it time 
to leave the city an 1 return to his place of residence, in a small 
village about two miles and a half to the southward of £din> 
burgh. The metropolis was at this time surrounded by a high 
wall, with battlements and fianking projections at some intervals, 
and the access was through gates, called in the Scottish language 
Tportif which were regularly shut at night. A small fee to the 
keepers would inde^ procure egress and ingress at any time, 
through a wicket left for that purpose in the large gate ; but it 
was of some importance, to a man so poor as Butler, to avoid 
even this slight pecuniary mulct; aud fearing the* hour of shutting 
the gates might be. near, ho made for that to which he found 
himself nearest, although, by doing so, he somewhat lengthened 
his walk homewards. Bristo Port was that by which his direct 
road lay, but the West Port, which leads out of the Grassmarket, 
was the nearest of the city gates to the place where he foimd 
himself, and to tlmt, therefore, he directed his course. He 
reached the port in ample time to pass the circuit of the walls, 
and entered a suburb ciUled Portsburgh, chiefiy inhabited by tlfl 
lower order of citizens and mechanics. Here be was ^unex- 
pectedly intemipted. 

He had not gone /ar from the gate before he heard the sound 
of a drum, and, to his gr^t surprise, met a numbe; of persons, 
sufficient to occupy the whole front of the street, and form a 
considemble mass behind, moving with great speed towards the 
gate he had just come fhim, and btviug in fbout of them a drum 
Wting to anus. While he considered how he should eB<9Bpe% 

^ • 

Wide Is the fronting gate, and, lalaed on Ugh, 

With adsmantlne eohunnstbtdUs the sig ; 

Vain is the foroe of mao, and Heaven's ss vain, 

” To orosh the piUars Which the pile lastsln;, 

SubUme on thest a tower of steel Is reaifd. 

Havnw’s Ffiva. Book *j|L 
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party, asaembled, as it might be presumed, for no lawfiil purpose, 
they came fhll on him and stopp^ him. • 

Are you a cleigyman one questioned him. 

• Butler ^pUed that ** he was in orders, but was not a placed 
minister.” 

“ It’s Mr. Butler from Liberton,” said a voice from behind ; 
“ he’ll discharge the duty as weel as ony man.” 

“You must turn back with us, sir,” said the first speaker, in 
a tonq civil but peremptoiy. 

“ Far what piupose, gentlemen ?” said Mr. Butler. “ 1 live 
at some distance from town — the roads are unsafe by iflght — 
you will do me a serious iiyiiiy by stopping me.” 

“'You shall be sent safely heme — ^no man shall touches hair 
pf your head — ^but you must and sliall come along with us.” 

“ But to what purpose or end, gentlemen 1” said Butler.' “ I 
hope you will be so civil as to explain that to me.” 

“ You shall know that in good time. Come along — ^for come 
you must, by force or fair means; and 1 wafti you to look 
neither to the right hand nor the left, and to take no notice of 
any man’s face, but consider all tliat is passing before you as a 
dream.” 

“ 1 would it were a dream I could awaken from,” said Butler 
to himself ; but having no means to oppose the violence with 
which ho was threaten^, he was compelled to turn round and 
march in front of the rioters, two men partly supporting and 
partly holding him. During this parley the insurgents had 
made themselves masters of the West Port, rushing upon the 
Waiters (so the people were called who had the charge of the 
|htes), ai^ possessing themselves of the keys. They bolted and 
barrel the folding doors, and commanded the person, whose 
duty it usually was, to secure the wicket, of which they did not 
understand the fastenings. The man, terrified at an incident 
so totally unexpected, was unable to perform his usual office, 
and- gave the matter up, after several attempts. , Thp 
rioters, who seemed to have come prepared for every emergency, 
called for torches, by the light of which they nailed up the 
vKoket with long doiIb, which, it seemed ^probable, they had 
provided on purpose. 

While this was going on, Butler could not, even if he had 
been willing, avoid racing remarks on the individuals who 
seemed to le^ this singular mob. The torch-light, while it fell 
on their forms and 1^ him in the shade, gave him an oppor- 
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tanity to do so mthout their observing him. Several of those 
who seemed most active were dressed in sailors* jackets^ trousers, 
and Bea>caps; others in large loose-bodied greatcoats, and^ 
slouched hats; and there were several who, judging from' 
their dress, should have been c^ed women, whose rough deep 
voices, uncommon sise, and masculine deportment and mode of 
walking, forbade them being so interpreted. They moved as 
if by some well-concerted plan of arrangement. They had 
signaJi by which th^ knew, and nicknames by which they 
distinspished each other. Butler remarked, that the name of 
Wildfire was used among them, to which one stout Amazon 
seemed to reply. ' 

The rioters left a small party* to observe the West Port, and 
directed the Waiters, as they valued their lives, to remain 
within their lodge, and make no attempt for that night to re- 
possess themselves of the ga^ They then moved with rapidity 
along the low street called the Cowgate, the mob of the city 
everywhere rising at the sound of their drum, and joining them. 
When the multitude arrived at the Cowgate Port, they secured 
it with as little opposition as the former, made it fast, and left 
a small party to observe it. It was afterwards remarked, as a 
striking instance of prudence and precaution, singularly combined 
with audacity, that the parties left to guard those gates did not 
remain stationary on their posts, but flitted to and fio, keeping 
so near the gates as to see that no efforts were made to open 
them, yet not remaining so long as to have their persons closely 
observ^. The mob, at first only about one hundred strong, 
now amounted to thousands, and were increasing every moment 
They divided themselves so as to ascend with more speed the 
various narrow lanes whioli lead up from the Coirgate tb the 
High Street ; anfl still beating to arms as they went, and calling 
on all true Scotsmeil to join them, they now filled the principal 
street of the dty. 

The Netherbow Port might be called the Temple Bar of Edin- 
bmgh, as, intersecting the High Street at its tennination, it 
divided l^inbuigh, properly so called, from the suburb name;l 
the Canongate, as ^Temple Bar separates Londoii from Wes^ 
minster. It was of the utmost importance to the* rioters to 
possess themselves of this pass, be(»use there was quartered 
in.the Canongate at that time a regiment^of infantry, commanded 
ly Colonel Moyle, which might have o^pied' the city by ad- 
vancing through this gate, and would posm the pov^jer of totally 
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defeating their imip^ The leaders therefore hastened to the 
NetJ^l^ Port) which they secured in the same manner, and 
with as little trouble, as the other gates, leaving a party to 
Watch it, strong in proportion to the importance of the post. 

The next object of ^ese hardy insuigentB was at once to dis- 
arm Uie City Guard, and to procure arms for themselves ; for 
scarce any weapons Irat staves and bludgeons had been yet seen 
among them. The Guard-house was a long, low, ugly building 
(removed in 1787), which to a fanciful ima^ation might have 
suggested the idea of a long black snail crawling up the middle 
of the High Street, and deforming its beautifiil esplanade. 
This fuimidable insurrection had been so unexpected, that there 
were no more than the ordinary sergeant's guard of the eity- 
corps upon duty ; even these were without any supply of powder 
and ball ; and sensible enough what had raised the storm, and • 
which way it was rolling, could hardly be supposed very desirous 
to expose themselves by a valiant defence to the animosity of so 
numerous and desperate a mob, to whom they were on the 
present occasion much more than usually obnoxious. 

There was a sentinel upon giuurd, who (that one town-guard 
soldier might do his duty on that evontfid evening) presented 
his piece, and desired the foremost of the rioters to 'stand off. 
The young Amazon, whom Butler liad observed particularly 
active, sprung upon the soldter, seized his musket, and after a 
struggle succeeded in wrench!^ it from him, and throwing 
him down on the causeway. One or two soldiers, who en- 
deavoured to turn out to the support of their sentinel, were in 
the same, manner seized and disanned, and the mob without 
dimculty possessed themselveB of the Guard-house, disarming 
and turning out of doors the rest of the men on duty. It was 
remarked, that, notwithstanding the city soldierai, had been the 
instruments of the slaughter which this riot was designed to 
revenge, no ill .usage or even insult was offered to them. It 
seem^ as if the vengeance of the people disdained to stoop at 
any head meaner than that whidi they considered as the source * 
and origin of their iiguries. 

<3n possessing themselves of Ibe guard, tlie first act of the 
multitude wits to destroy the drums, by which they supposed 
an alann might be conveyed to the garrison in the castle; for 
the same reason th^ now silenced their own, which was b^ten 
hy a young Mow,* son td the drummer of Portsburgh, whom 
they had forced upon that' service. Their next business was tr 
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distribute Among the boldest of the rioters the gims, bayonets, 
partisans^ hiUberts, and battle or Lochaber axes. Until this 
period the principal rioters had preserved silence on the ultimate 
object of their rising, as being that which all knrn^, bift 
none expressed. Now, however, having accomplished all the 
preliminary parts of their design, they raised a tremendous 
shout of " Forteous 1 Porteous ! To the Tolbooth ! To the 
Tolbooth !” 4 , . 

They proceedeil with the same prudence when the object 
seemed to be nearly in their grasp, as they had done hitherto 
wheh success was more dubious. A strong party of the rioters, 
drawn up in front of the Luckenbooths, and facing down the 
street, prevented all access from the eastivard, and the west end 
of the defile formed by the Luckenbooths was secured in the 
.same manner; so that tli - Tolbooth vras completely surrounded, 
and those who undertook the task of breaking it open effectually 
secured against the risk of interruption. 

The magistrates, iudihe meanwhile, liad taken the alarm, and 
assembled in a tavern, with the purpose of raising some strength 
to subdue the rioters. The deacons, or presidents of the trades, 
were applied to, but declared there was little chance of tboir 
authority being respected by the craftsmen, where it was the 
object to save a man so obno.xious. Mr. Lindsay, member of 
parliament for the city, volunteered the perilous task of carrying 
a verbal message from the Lord Provost to Colonel Moyle, the 
commander of the regiment lying in the Canongate, requesting 
him to force the Netherbow Port, and enter the city to put 
down the tumult. But Mr. Lindsay declined to charge hlmi^lf 
with any written order, which, if’ found on his person oy an‘en> 
raged mob, might have cost him his life ; and the iss^p of the 
application was, tliat Colonel Moyle having no written requisi- 
tion from the iivil authorities, and having the fate of Forteous 
before his eyes as an example of the severe construction put by 
a jury on &e proceedings of military men acting on their own ' 
.responsibility, declined to encounter the risk to which "the 
Frovost’s verbal cmmimicatiou invited him. 

More than one messenger was despatched by different 
to the Castle, to l:^uire ^e commanding c^eer to^natch down 
his troopt, to fire a few cannon-shot, or even to throw » shell 
among the mob, for the purpose of clearing the streets. But so 
strict and watchful were the various ^'patrols whom the rioten 
liad established in different parts of the streets, that sons of 
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the emKBarios of the magistratos coiild reach the gate of the 
Oasile. Th^ were, however, turned back withOut either 
jnjuiy or insult, and with notMng more of menoee than was 
necessary to deter them from again attempting to accomplish 
their errand. 

The same vigilance was used to prevent everybody of the 
higher, and those which, in this case, might be deemed the moro 
suspicious orders of society, from appearing in the street, and 
observii^ ,the movements, or distin^ishing the persons, of the 
rioters. Every person in the garb of a gentleman was stepped 
by small parties of two or three of the mob, who partly exhorted, 
partly required of them, that they should return to the place 
from whence they came. Many a quadrille table was spoilt 
that memorable evening ; for the sedan chairs of ladies, even of 
the highest rank, were iutei*ruptcd in their passage from one 
point to another, in spite of the laced footmen and blazing 
flambeaux. This was uniformly done with a deference and 
attention to the feelings of the terrified females, which could 
hardly have been exijected from the videttes of a mob so des- 
perate. Those who stopped the chair usually made the excuse, 
that there was much disturbauue on the streets, and that it 
was absolutely necessary for the lady’s safety that the choir 
should turn back. They oifci'ed themselves to escort the 
vehicles which they had thus interrupted in their progress, from 
the apprehension, probably, that some of those who h^ casually 
imited themselves to the riot might disgrace their B3r8tematic 
and determined plan of vengeance, by those acts of general 
incult and license which are common on similar occasions. 

Persons are yet living who remember to have heard from the 
mouths of ladies thus interrupted on their journey in the 
manner we have described, that thejT were escorted to their 
lodgings 1 ^ the young men who stopp^ them, and even handed 
out of their diairs, with a polite attention far beyond what was 
consistent with their dress, whicii was apparently that of 
journeymen mechanics.* It seemed as if the conspirators, like 
thuse ^ho assassinated Cardinal Beatoun in former days, had 

* A near raUtion of the anthor's used to tell of having been stopped by 
the liotsn, and escorted home in the manner described. On reaching her 
own home, one of her attendants, in appearance a {.*«. a baker’s 

lad, handed her out of her chak, and took leave with a bow, which, in the 
lady’s opinion, argued breeding tiiat could hardly be learned at the oven's 
mouthu , 

v6l. VlT 
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entertained the opinion, that the work about wliich they went 
was a jud^ent ^ Heaven, wiiidh, thongh unsanctioned b> the 
usual authorities, ought to be proceeded in with order and 
gravity. 

While their outposts continued thus vigilant, and suffered 
tliemselves neither from fear nor curiosity to neglect that part 
of the duty assigned to them, and while the main guards to the 
oast and west secured them against interruption, a select b6dy of 
the rioters thundered at the door of the jail, and demanded in- 
stant admission. No one answered, for the outer keeper liad pru- 
dently made his escape with the keys at the commeRcement of 
tlie riot, and was nowhere to be found. The door was instantly 
assailed with sledge-hammers, iron crows, and the coulters of 
ploughs, ready provided for the purpose^ with which they prized, 
heaved, and bjittered for some time with little effect ; for the 
door, besides being of double oak planks, clenched, botli endlong 
and athwart, with broad-headed nails, was so hung and securctl 
as to yield to no means of forcing, without the expenditure of 
much time. The rioters, however, appeared determined to 
gain admittance. Gang after gang relieved each other at the 
exorcise, for, of course, only a few could work at once ; but gang 
after gang retired, exliausted with their violent exertions, with- 
out making much progress in forcing the prison door. Butler 
had been 1^ up near to this the principal scene of action; so near, 
indeed, that he was almost deafened by the imceasing dang of 
the heavy fore-hammers against tilie iron-bound portal of the 
prison. He began to entertain hopes, as the task seemed pro- 
tracted, that the populace might give it over in despair, or that 
some rescue might arrive to disperse them. There was a moment 
at which the latter seemed probable. ' ^ 

The magistrates, havi&g assembled their officers, and seme of 
the citizens who wei% willing to liazord themselves for the pub- 
lic tranquillity, now sallied forth firom the tavern where thqy held 
their sitting, and approached the point of danger. Their officers 
went before them with links and torches, with a herald to read 
tlie riot-act, if necessary. They easily drove before thmi tlie QUt^ 
l^ts and videttes. of the rioters ; but when they approached the 
line of guard whidi the mob, or rather, we should say, die coor 
spiiatois, bod drawn across the street in the^tmtof the Lucken- 
booths, th^ were received with an uniqtennit^ volley of stones, 
and, on th^ nearer approach, the pikes, bc^nets; and Iioehaber< 
axes, of which the populace had possesi^ thenudves, were pre- 
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fionted against them. One of their ordinaiy oflloers, a strong 
reso]}ite vent forward, seised a rioter, and took^rom him 
a muslffit ; bn^ being unsupported, he was instantly thrown on 
IKs back in the street, and disarmed in his turn. The officer was 
too happy to be permitted to rise and run away without receiving 
any farther iiyuiy ; which afforded another remarkable instance 
of the mode in which these men had united a sort of moderation 
towards all others, with the m(»t inflexible inveteracy against 
the object of their resentment. The magistrates, after vain 
attempts* to make tliemselves heard and obeyed, possessii^g no 
means of enforcing their authority, were constrained to abandon 
the field to the rioters, and retreat in all speed from the showers 
of missiles that wdiistled around their cars. • 

•The passive resistance of the Tolbootli gate promised to do 
moie to bafile the puriKise of the mob than the active Interfer- 
ence of the magistrates. The heavy sledge-hammers continued 
to din against it without intermission, and with a noise which, 
echoed the lofty buildings around the spot, seemed oitougli 
to have alarmed the garrison in the Castle. It was eirculati^ 
among the rioters, that the troops would march down to disperse 
them, unless they could execute their purpose without loss of 
time ; or that, even without quitting the fortress, the garrison 
might obtain the some end by throwing a bomb or two upon 
the street. 

Urged by such motives for apprehension, they eagerly relieved 
each other at the labour of assailing the Tolbooth door: yet 
such was its strength, that it still defl^ their efforts. At length, 
a Yoic© was heard to pronounce the words, “ Tiy it with fire.” 
The rioters, with an unanimous shout, called for combustibles, 
aud as all their wislies seemed to be instantly supplied, they 
were soon in possession of two or thred empty tor-l^rels. A 
huge red glaring bonfire speedily arose close to the door of the 
prison, sending up a tall column of smoke and flame against its 
antique turrets and strougly-giated windows, and illuminating 
the fercKuous and wild gestures of the rioters, who surrounded 
the^ace, as well as the pale and anxious groups of those, who, 
from windowMn the vicinage, watclicd the progress of this alarm- 
ing scene. The mob fed the fire with whatever they could 
find fit for the purpose. The flmnes roared and crackled among 
the heaps of nouiishment^pi^ on the fire, and a terrible shout 
soon announced tmit door had kindled, and was in the 
act of being destre^ed. The fire was suffered to decay, but. 
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long cro it was quite extinguished, the most forward of the riot- 
ers rushefi, in their impatience, one after another, oyer iti^yet 
amouldering remains. Thick showers of sporkleB rose high in 
the air, as niau after man bounded over the glowing embers, and 
disturbed tliem in tlieii* passage. It was now obvious to Butler, 
an<l all others who were present, that the rioters would be in- 
stantly in possession of their victim, and have it in their power 
to work their pleasure upon him, whatever that might be.<i^ 

* Note 0. Tlie Old Tolbooth. . / 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


The evil you teach us, wc will execute ; and it .shall go hard, but we will 
better the in.stnictioii. 


MsncHANT or Vbnice. 


Tiik unhappy object of this remarkable disturbance had been 
tliat day ddivered. from the apprehension of public execution, 
and his joy was the greater, as he had some reason to question 
whether Goveniinent would have run the risk of unpopularity 
by interfering in his favour, after he had been legally convicted 
by the verdict of a juiy, of n crime so very obnoxious. Relieved 
fpnn this doubtful state of mind, his heart was merry within 
him, and he thought, in the emphatic words of Scripture on 
a similar ou(»sion, that surely the bitterness of death was past. 
Some of Ills friends, however, who had watched the mannor 9^nd 
behaviour of the crowd when they were made acquainted with 
the reprieve, were of a different opinion. They augured, from 
the unusual sternness and silence with which they bore their 
disappointment, that the {lopulaco nourished some scheme of 
sudden aud desperate vengc^inoe ; and they advised Portcuus to 
lose no time in petitioning the proper authorities, that he might 
be couveyed to the Cnstle under a suflicient guard, to remain 
there in seciuity until his ultimate fate should be deteixniyed. 
Habituated, howqver, by his office, to overawe the rabble of the 
city, Porteeus could not suspect them of an attempt*BO audacious 
as to storm a strong and defensible prison ; and, despising the 
a«ivice by which he might have been^saved, he spent the after- 
noon of the eventful day in giving an entdH»inment to some 
friends who visited him in jail, several of whom,, by the indiU- 
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gcnce of the Captain of the Tolbooth, with whom he ^ad an old 
intihiaqri tucising from their official connection, were even pcr- 
anitted to remain to supper with him, though contrary to the 
rules of the jail. 

It was, therefore, in the hour of unalloyed mirth, when this 
unfortunate wretch was “full of bread,” hot with wine, and high 
in nvj^timed and ill-grounded coiifidencc, and alas ! with all his 
sins fujl blown, when the first distant shouts of the rioters 
mingled* with the song of merriment and intemperance. The 
hurried call of the jailor to the guests, requiring them instantly 
to depart,* and his yet more ha.'ity intimation that a dreadful and 
determine mob li^ possesseil themselves of the city gates and 
guard-house, were the first explanation of these fearful clamours. 

Porteous might, however, have eluded the fury from wliioli 
the force of authority could not protect him, hiul he thought ot 
slipping on some disguise, and leaving the prison along with his 
guests. It is probable that the jailor might have connived at 
his escape, or even that in the hurry of this alarming contingency, 
he might not have ol)served it. But Porteous and his friends 
alike wanted presence of mind to suggest or execute such a plan 
of escape. The former bistUy lied from a pla(je where their own 
safety seemed compromised, and the latter, in a state resembling 
stupefaction, awaited in his apartment the termination of the 
enteri)rise of the rioters. The cessation of the dang of the 
iiistniments with wliich they liad at first attempted to force the 
door, gave him momentary relief. Tlio flattering hopes, that 
the m^taiy had marched into the city, either from the Castle 
or from the suburbs, and that the rioters were intimidated and 
dispenyng, were soon destroyed by the broad and glaring liglit 
of the flames, which, illuminating through the grated window 
every corner of his ajuirtment, plainly showed* that the mob, 
determined oi^ their fatal purpose, had ^opted a means of forcing 
entrance equally desperate and certain. 

The sudden glaro of light suggested to the stupified and as- 
tonished object of popular liatr^ the possibility of concealment 
00^ escape. To rush to the chimney, to ascend it at the risk of 
Buffocation,*^were tlie only means which seemSd to have occurred 
to him ; but his progress was speedily stopped by one of those 
iron gratings, which are, for the sake of securily, usually placed 
across the vents «f buildings designed for imprisonment. Tlie 
bars, however, which impeded his farther progress, served to 
support him in the situation which he had gain^, and he seised 
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them with the teiiaciouR grasp of one who esteemed himself eling- 
ing to his last hope of existence. The lurid light which had fillet! 
the apartment, lowered and died away; the sc mid of shouts was 
heard within the walls, and on the narrow and winding stair, 
which, cased within one of the turrets, gave access to the upper 
apartments of the prison. The huzza of the rioters was answered 
by a shout wild and desperate .as their own, the cry, nam^y, of 
the imprisoned felons, who, expecting to be lilierated in the 
general confusion, welcomed the mob as their deliveit.r8. By 
some' of these the apartment of Portoous was pointed, out to his 
enemies. The obsta le of the lock and Imlts was soon overcome, 
and from his hiding place tlie unfortunate man heard his enemies 
search every comer of the ciiartment, with oaths and maledic- 
tions, which would but shoc-c the reader if we recorded them, 
but which servcil to prove, could it havo admitted of doubt, the 
settled purpose of soul with which they sought his destruction. 

A phicc of conceahnciit so obvious to suspicion and scrutiny 
as that which Porteous had chosen, could not long screen him 
fmm detection, lie was dragged from his lurking-place, with a 
violence which seemed to arguo jin intention to put him to death 
on the spot. More tlian one weapon was directed towaids him, 
when one of the rioters, the same whose female disguise had 
been particularly noticed by Butler, interfered in an authoritative 
tone. Are ye mad 1” ho said, “ or would ye execute an act 
of justice as if it were a crime and a cruelty ? This sacrificr 
will lose half its savour if wo do not offer it at the very horns 
of the altar. We will have him die where a murderer should 
dio, on the common gibbet— -We will have him die where Ihe 
spilled the blood of so many innocents !" • 

A loud 8bou|i of applause followed the proposal, and tlm cry, 
“ To the gallows witJi the murderer ! — to the Grassmarket with 
him !*’ ecshood on till hands. 

“Let no man hurt him,” continued the speaker; “let him 
make his peace with Qod, if he can ; we will not kill both his 
soul and body.” 

“ What time dj,d ho give better folk for preparing their 'ac- 
count ?” an$wered several voices. “ Let us mete to him with the 
same measure he measured to them.” 

But the opinion of tlm spokesman better suited the temper of 
tho^ ho addressed, a temper rather (Elhibboit) than impetuous, 
sedate though ferocious, and desirous of colouring their cruel and 
revcngoihl action with a show of justice and vxMrieratum. 
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For an instant this luan quitted the prisoner, whqni he con< 
signed to*a selected guard, with instructions to permit him to 
^ire his money and property to whomsoever he pleased. A per- 
son confined in the jail for debt received this last deposit from 
the trembling hand of tlie victim, who was at the same time 
permitted to make some other brief arrangements to meet his 
appriyushing fate. The felons, and all others who wished to leave 
the jail, were now at full liberty to do so ; not that their libera- 
tion made 'any jiart of the settletl purpose of the rioters, but it 
followed us almost a necessary fonstHpieiice of forcing the jail 
doors. 'VC’itli wild cries of jubilee they joined the mob, or dis- 
appeared among the narrow lanes to seelc out the hiy.l<len 
receptae-his of vice and infamy, where they were Jiccustomed t<i 
lurk and conceal themselves from justice. 

Two persons, a man about fifty years old and a girl aljout 
eighteen, were all who coniiiiuc<l witliiu tlie fatal widls, excc])i- 
ing two or tlirce debtors, who probably saw no advantage in 
attempting their csaipc. The jairauns wo liavc meutioued re 
maincil in the strong loom (>f the prison, now dejiertc<l by all 
others. One of their Late conipanions in misfortune called out 
to the man to inulce his CNcape, in the tone of an a(X|uaintancc, 

“ Rin for it, Katelitfe — the road's clear.*' 

“It may lx? sae, WilUe,” answered Ratcliffe, composedly, 

“ but I have taen a fancy to leave aff trade, and 8<)t up for an 
honest man." 

“ Stay there, and bo hanged, then, for a donnard auld deevil !" 
said the other, and ran down the prison stair. 

The person in female attire wlium we have distinguislicd as 
one of J;he most active rioters, was a1)out the same time at the 
ear of the young woman. “Hec, Klfie, flee !” was all he had 
time to whisper. She tunied towards him aa*cy® mingled 
fear, affection, and upbraiding, all <ontending with a sort of 
atupified surprise. He again repeatiid, “ Flee, Eflie, flee 1 for 
the sake of ^ that’s good and dear to you !" Again she gased 
on him, but was unable to ansvrer. A loud noise was now 
b<^, and the name of Madge Wildfire wt^s rept^atedly called 
fh)in the btittom of the staircase. 

“lam coming, — am ooming,” said the person who answered 
to that sqqiellative ; and then reiterating huAtily, “For Oo<rs 
sake-— for your own sak^for my sake, flee, or th«^ll take your 
life V* he ikt the strong room. 

The girl gazed* after him for a moment, and then, faiutlv 
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mutterinj^ “ Better tyiie life, since tint is guile fame/* she sunfc 
her head upon her hand, and remained, seemingly, Uhcbnsdtous 
as a statue of the noise and tumult which passed aro^md her. • 
That tumult was now transferred from the inside to the out- 
side of the Tolbooth. The mob had brought their destined 
victim forth, and were about to conduct him to the common 
place of execution, which they had fixed as the scene Qf his 
death. The leader, whom they distinguished by the ijame of 
Madge Wildfire, had been summoned to assist at the*pvocession 
by the impatient shouts of his confederates. 

“ I will insure u five hundred pounds,” said th*e unhappy 
mail, gnisping Wildfire’s hand, — “ five hundred pounds for to 
save my life.” , 

Tlio other answered in ^he same undertone, and returning 
his grasp with one equally oon\'ul.sive, “ Five hundredweight 
of coined gold should not save you. — Hcinember Wilson I” 

A deep pause of a minute ensued, when AVildfiro added, in a 
more composed tone, “ Make your pcat*e with Heaven. — ^Where 
is the (jlergyman V* 

Butler, who in great terror and anxiety, had been detained 
within a few yar<ls of the Tolbooth door, to wait the event of 
tlio search after Porteous, was now brought forward, and com- 
inaiided to walk by the prisoner's side, and to prepare him for 
immediate death. His unswm' was a supplication that the 
rioters would consider what they did. “ You are neither judges 
nor jury,” said he. “ You cannot have, by the laws of God or 
man, power to take away tlie life of a human creature, however 
deserving he may be of (h*ath. If it is murder even in a lawful 
magistrate to execute an ofieiider otherwise than in the place, time, 
ami iiiauner which the judges’ sentence prescribes, whn^ must it 
be in you, who ha^e no warrant for intertereiice but your own 
wills 1 In the name of Him who is all mercj% ^how mer<y to 
this luihappy man, and do uot dip your hands in his blood, nor 
rush into the very crime winch you are desirous of avenging 1” 
“Cut your sermon short— you are not in your pulpit,” 
answered one of the rioters. * 

“ If we hear inore of your clavers,” said another, “ we are 
like to hang you up beside him.” 

“Peace — hush!” said WUdfire. “Do the good man no 
hdrm — he discharges his conscience, othl I like liim the better.” 

He then addrrased Butler. “Now, sir, we have patientiy 
heard you, and we just wish you to uuden^nd, in way ol 
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aoBwer, that you may as well aigue to the aslilar-work and 
iron*8ta]ichelB of the Tolbooth as think to change our purpose — 
Blood must have blood. We have sworn to each other by the 
deepest oaths ever were pledged, that Porteous shall die the 
death he deserves so richly ; ther^ore, speak no more to us, but 
prepare him for death as well os the briefness of his change 
will ^rmit.” 

They, had suffered the unfortunate Porteous to put on his 
night-gown and slip^iers, as he had thrown off his coat and 
shoes, in onler to facilitate his attempted escape up the chimney. 
In this ga^ he was now mounted on the hands of two of tJie 
rioters, clasped together, so as to form what is called in Scot- 
livnd, “ The King’s Cushion." Butler was placed close td his 
side, and repeatedly urged to perform a duty always the most 
painful which Ciin be imposwl on a clergyman deserving of the 
name, and -now renduriHl more so by tlic peculiar nTid liorrid 
circumstances of tlic criminal’s cose. Porteous at first uttered 
some supplications for merqr, but when he found that there 
was no chance that these would be attended to, his mililary 
education, and the natuml stubbornness of his disposition, com- 
bined to supfKirt his spirits. 

“Are you prepared for this dreadful endl” said Butler, in a 
faltering voice. “ 0 turn to Him, in whose eyes time and space 
have no existence, and to whom a few minutes are as a lifetime, 
and a lifetime os a minute." 

“ I believe I know what you would say,” answ'ered Porteous 
sullenly. “ I was bre«l a soldier ; if they will murder me with- 
out time, let my sins as well as my blood lie at their door."* 

“ W^o was it,” said the stem voice of Wildfire, “ that said 
to Wilspu at this very 8i>ot, when he cpuld not pray, owing to 
the galling agony of his fetters, that his psiinsVoiild soon bo 
i>ver 1 — I say Jto you to take your tnvn tale home ; aud if y«m 
cannot profit by the good man’s lessons, blame not them that 
are still more merciful to you than you were to others.” 

The procession now moved forward with a slow anri deter- 
mined pace. It was enlightened by many bhusing links and 
torches ; fdt tiie actors of this work were atf far from affecting 
any secrecy on the occasion, that they seemed even to court 
obsowatian. Their principal leaders kept close to the person of 
the prisoner, whose pallid yet stubborn features were seen di«- 
tinctl^ by the torch-light, as his person was raised considerably 
above tbe concoume which thronged around him. Those who 
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bore swopis, iniisketn, an<l battle-axes, marched on each sid^ as 
il’ forming a regular guard to the procession. The ■^^down, as 
they went along, were filled with the inhabitants, whose slum 
bers bad been broken by this unusual disturbance. Some of the 
spectiitoTs muttered af:cents of encouragement ; but in general 
they were so much appalled by a sight so strange and audacious, 
tliiit they looked on with a sort of stupided iistonishmeut^ No 
one offered, by act or word, the slightest interruption. , 

Tlic rioters, ou their part, continued to act with the«ame air 
of deliberate confidence and security which liad marked all tlieir 
procoLHlings. When ^bo object of their resentment dropped one of 
his slipjjcrs, th('y .sio]>pcd, sought dm it, and replaced it upon his 
foot with great delii)er!itioii * As they <lesceuded the Bow to- 
wards the fiital sjiot wh<‘f<* they designed to complete their 
])urpose, it was suggested that there should be a rope kept in 
readiness. For this purpose the booth of a man who dealt in 
cordiige was forced open, a coil of rof)e fit for their purpose was 
select^ to servo as a halter, and the detiler next morning found 
tliat a guinea liad been left; ou his coimter in exchange; so 
anxious were the per[)etr>itors of this daring action to show that 
they meditated not the slightest wrong or infraction of law, ex- 
cepting so far os Porteoiis M-as himself concerned. 

Leading, or oany ing along with them, in this determined and 
regular manner, the object of their vengeance, they at length 
reached the phieo of eommou e.xooutioii, the scene of hi& crime, 
and destined spot of his sufferings. Several of the rioters (if 
tliPV should not rather be described as conspirators) endeavoured 
to remove the stone which filled up the socket in which the end 
itf the fatal tree wiis sunk when it W'ns erected for ite fatal 
piirpo.se ; others souglit for the means of constructing tempo- 
lary gibbet, thd plncp in which the gallows itself was depositefl 
being reported too sec-ure to be forced, without. much loss of 
time. Butler endeavoured to .avail himself of the delay afforded 
by these circumstances, to turn the people iix>m their ' desperate 
design. ** For God’s sake,” he exdaimod, “ romember it is the 
image of your Creator which you ore almt to detece in the 
person of ^is unfo^matc man ! Wretched as he isf and wicked 
os he may be, he has a share in every promise of Scripture, and 

*, This little incident, characteristic of ih(i extreme composure of this 
extraordinary mob, was witnessed by a lady, who, oisturb^ like others 
from her slumbers, had gor.e to the window. It was told to the Author by 
the lady's diinghtor. c 
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yon cannot destroy him in impenitence without blotting his 
nanie*from the Book of Life — Do not destroy soul and body ; 
gwe time for preparation.” 

“ What time had they,” returned a stem voice, “ whom ho 
murdered on this very spot i — ^The laws both of God and man 
call for his death.” 

“ Byt what, my friends,” insisted Butler, with a generous dis- 
regard to^liis own safety — “what bath constituhMl yon Ills judges /” 

“ We are not his judges,” replied the Kaiiie person ; “ he Inis 
been nlreat^ judged and condemned by lawful authority. .We 
arc those whom Heaven, and our righteous anger, havo stirred 
up to execute judgment, Avhen a eorrujit Government would Iiave 
protected a inurdeitT.” ' 

“ I am none,” sfiid the unfortunate Bortexms ; “ that whifdi 
you charge upon mo fell out m self-defence, in tlie law'ful 
exercise of uqr duty.” 

“Away with him — away with him !” was the general cry. 
“Wliy do you trifle away time in making a gallows? — that 
dyester’s pole is good enough for the houiicida” 

The unhaj»py man was forced t«> his fate with remorseless 
ra])idity. Butler, seiiarated from him by the press, oseaped the 
last hniTors of liis struggles. Unnoticed by those who liod 
hitherto detained him as a prisoner, he fled from the flital s{>ot, 
without much caiing in what direction his course lay. A loud 
shout proclaimed the stern delight with which the agents of 
tins deed regarded its completion. Butler, then, at tlie o{»ejiing 
into the low street called the CW'gate, east back a tern/ied 
glance, and, by the red and dusky light of the torches, hii cdlihJ 
discern ^ flguro wavering and struggling as it hung snsjiendcd 
above the heads of the multitude, and .could even observe men 
striking at it with their Lochaber-a.Ycs and jlhrtisfms. The 
sight was of a.nature to double his horror, and to add wings to 
his flight. 

The street down which the fugitive ran opens to one of the 
eastern ports or gates of the city. Butler did not stop till he 
reached it, but found it still shut. He waited nearly an hour, 
walking upland down in inexpressible perArbation of mind. 
At length he ventured to call out, and rouse the attention of 
the terrified keepers of the gate, who now found themselves at 
liberty to resume* their *01800 without Lutc^rruptioii. Butler 
requested them to ojicn the gate. They hesitated. He told 
them his name andtoccupatiou. 
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“ He is a preacher,” said one ; “ I have heard him preach in 
Haddo's^ole. • 

“ A fine preaching has he been at the night,” said anothoj : ; 
** but maybe least said is sunest mended.” 

Opening then the wicket of the main gate, the keepers 
suffered Butler to depart, who hastened to carry his horror and 
fear beyond, the walls of Edinburgh. His first purpose was 
instantly to take the road homeward ; but other feafs and 
cares, cr anccted M'ith the nows he Inid learned in that rginarkablc 
day, induced him to linger in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
until daybreak. More than one group of persons pUhsed him as 
he was whiling awa>Hho h<turs of darkness that yet remained, 
whom, from the 8tii!c<l tones of their discotu^e, the unwonted 
hour when they travelled, :ind the hasty pace at which they 
walked, he conjectured to have been engaged in the late fatal 
transaction. 

Certain it was, that the sudden and total dispersion of the 
rioters, when their vindictive purpose was accomplished, seemed 
not tlio least remarkable feature of this singuhir affair. In 
general, whatever may be the impelling motive by which a mob 
is at first raised, the attainment of their object has usually been 
only fotuul to lead the way to farther excesses. But not so in 
the present case. They seemed completely satiated with the 
veiigeaiiee they had jirosecnted with such stanch and sagacious 
sictivity. When they were fully sati.sfied that life had abandoned 
their victim, they dispersed in every direction, throwing down 
the weaix)U8 whicli they hiul only assumed to enable them to 
cutty through their ])uri)osc. At daybreak there remained not 
the least token of the events of the night, excepting tbo cori3se 
of Portcous, which still hung suspended iu the place wliere he 
liad suffered, and the .arms of various kinds which the rioters 
had taken from the cHy guard house, which vrere found scattered 
al>out the streets as they luul tlirown them firdiu their hajids 
when the purpose fur which they hod seized them was oo 
complished. 

The ordinary magistrates of the city resumed their power, 
not without trembling at the late experience of the fragility of 
its tenure. ' To march troops iuto the city, and commence a 
severe inquiry into the transactions of the preceding night, were 
the iirst marks of returning energy which tlysy displayed. But 
these events had been conducted ou so secure and well>calculated 
a plan of safety and secrecy, that there -m little or nothing 
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leanied to throw light upon the authors or principal actors in a 
scheme so audacious. An express was despatched t» London 
with the tidings, where they excited great indignation and 
surprise in the council of regency, and particularly in the bosom 
of Queen Caroline, who consid(n*ed her own authority as exposed 
to contempt by the success of this singular conspiracy. ^Nothing 
was spoke of for some time save the measure of vengeance 
whicheshould be taken, not only on the actors of this tragedy, 
so soon os they should be discovered, but upon the magistrates 
who bad^idfered it to take place, and upon the city which hail 
been the sc^e where it was exhibited. On this occasiofl, it 
is still recorded in popular tradition, that her Majesty, in 
the height of her displeasure, told the (xdebrated John Duke 
of’ Argyle, that, sooner than submit to such an insult, sho 
would make Scotland a himting- field. ** In tliat case, Madam," 
answered that high spirited nobleman, with a profound bow, “ I 
will take leave of your Msyesty, and go down to my own country 
to get my hounds ready," 

The import of the reply h.'id more than met the ear ; and os 
most of the Scottish nobility and gentry sosmod actuated by 
the same national spirit, the royal disploasuro was necossarilj' 
checked in mid-volley, and milder courses were recommended 
and adopted, to some of which wo may hereafter liave ocension 
to advert.* 

* Note D. Memorial conceruing the murder of Captnin rorteoiu. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH 

Artliur’e Seat shall be my bed, • 

The sheets shall ue’er be pressed by me, 

• St. Autou’s well shall be mj drink, 

Sin* my true-love's foroak'jn me. 

Old Song. 

Ir J were to choose a spot from which the rising or setting sun 
could be se^ to the greatest possible advantage, it would be 
tliat wild path winding around the foot of the high belt of 
semicircular rocks, called Salisbury Crags, and marking the 
verge of the steep^ descent which slo^ down into the glen on 
the south-eastern side of the city of Edinburgh. The 
prosiiect, in its gcmeral outline, comnuuuls a close-built, high- 
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piled city, stretching itself out beneath in a form, which, to a 
romautloi imagination, may be supposed to represent that of a 
dragon; now, a noble arm of the sea, with its rocks, isles, 
distant shores, and boundary of mountains ; and now, a fair odd 
fertile champaign country, varied with hill, dale, and rock, and 
skirted by the picturesque ridge of the Pentland mountains. 
But as the path gently circles around the base of the cli£B4, trie 
prospect, compost as it is of these enclianting and sublime 
objects, changes at every step, and presents them blended with, 
or divided from, each other, in every possible variety Vbich can 
gratify the eye and the imagination. When a piece of scenery 
hO beautiful, yet so >’aricd, — so exciting by its intricacy, and yet 
BO subliiue, — is lighted up by the tints of morning or of evening. 
Olid displays all that variety of shadowy depth, exchanged with 
partial brillijMicy, which gi\ es character even to the tamest of 
landscapes, the eftect approaches near to enchantment. This 
path usexl to he my favourite evening and morning resort, when 
engaged with a favourite author, or new subject of study. It 
is, I am informed, now become totally impassable; a cireum> 
stance which, if true, radects little credit on the taste of the 
Good Town or its leaders,* 

It was from this discinatiiig path — the scene to me of so 
much delicious musing, when life was young and promised to be 
happy, that I have l^eu unable to pass it over without an 
ei»iscKlical description — it was, I say, from this romantic path 
tliat Butler saw the morning arise the day after the murder of 
Porteoiu. It was possible for him with ease to have found a 
much shorter road to the house to which he was directing J'is 
course, and, in fact, that which he chose wtua extremely circuit- 
ous. But to comiKisG his own spirits, as well os to wUle away 
the time, untjl a proper hour for visiting the family without 
surprise or disturbance, he was induced to extend his eircuit l^ 
the foot of the rocte, and to linger upon his 'Way until the 
morning should be considerably advanced. While, now standing 
with his arms across, and waiting tho slow progress of the sun 
above the horizon, now sitting upon one of the numerous fyag- 
inents which stoxyis had detach^ from the rock^ above Mm, 
he is meditating, alternately upon the horrible* catastrophe 
which he had witnessed, and upon the mehmclioly, and to him 

* A beautifal and solid iwihway has, vrMhin a £sw yean, been formed 
around these romantic rocks ; «nd the Author has the' pteasvn to thiak, 
that the passage in the text' gere rise to the vndertaldag. 
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most interesting, news which he had leanie^l at Siiddletree’s, m<. 
will give the i^er to uudorstand who Butler wjw, and ln>w his 
fate was connected with that of Kftte Deans, the unfortunate 
Ifhncbnaiden of the careful Mrs. Saddletree. 

Reuben Butler was of English extraction, tliough bom in 
Scotland. His grandfather was a trooper in Monk’s army, and 
one of the party of dismounted dragoons which fornn^ the 
forlona hope at the storming of Dundee in 1051. Stephen 
Butler (c^ed from his talents in reading and expounding, 
Scriptur^Slcphcn, and Bible Butler) was a stanch Inde]jendent, 
and reemved in its fullest comprehension the promise tliat*tlio 
saints should inherit the earth. As liarrl knocks were what 
had chiefly fallen to his share hitherto in tlio division of this 
common property, he lost not the opportunity which the storm 
and plunder of a commercial place afforded him, to npprop]-iato 
as large a share of the better things of this world iw ho roulil 
possibly compass. It would seem that he harl succeeded in- 
differently wdl, for his exterior circumstances appeared, in con- 
sequence of this event, to have l^een much mended. 

The troop to which he belonged was quartered at the. village 
of Dalkeith, as forming the body-guard of Monk, who, in the 
capacity of general for the Commonwealth, resided in tJie neigh- 
bouring castle. When, on the eve of the Restoration, the 
general commenced his march from Scotland, a measure pregnant 
with such important consequences, he new-modelled his troojjs, 
md more especially those immediately about his person, in onler 
that they might consist entirely of individuals devoted to hira- 
jMlf. On this occasion Scripture Stephen was weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. It was supposed he felt no call 
to any •expedition which might endanger the reign of the 
militaiy sainthood, and that he did iTot consider Tiiraself as 
free in conscience to join with any jMirfcy which might l)e likely 
ultimately to acknowledge the iuterot of Cliarles Stuart, the 
son of ** the last man,” as Charles I. wus familiarly and irreve- 
rently termed by them* in their common discourse, as well as in 
thqir more elaborate predications and harangues. As the time 
did not adm^t of casliiering such dissidents, S|pphen Butler was 
only advised in a friendly way to give up his horse and acooutrer* 
ments to one of Middleton’s old troopers who poeseesed on 
aeoommodatiiig conscience of a military stamp, and which 
squared its^ (diie&y upon those of the colonel and paymaster. 
^ tl^ hint «una leoommended by a eertarn sum of aneani 
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presently ptiyablc, Stephen had eamal wisdom enough to embrace 
the proposal, and with great indifference saw his, old eorps 
depart for Coldstream, on their route for the south, to establish 
tlie tottering Government of England on a new basis. ^ 

The zoJie of the cx-troopcr, to use Horace’s phrase, was 
weighty enough to purchase a cottage and two or three fields 
(still known by the name of Beerahcba), within abont a Scottish 
mile of Dalkeith ; and there did Stephen establish himself with 
H youthful helpmate, chosen out of the said village, whose dis- 
position to a comfortable settlement on this side of {he grave 
reconciled her to the gniff manners, serious temper, and weather- 
l>catcn features of th » martial enthusiast. Stephen did not long 
survive the falling on “ evil days and evil tongues,” of which 
Milton, in the same predicament, so mournfully complains. At 
his death liU consort Tcina.tied an early widow, with a male 
child of three years old, which, in the sobriety wherewith it 
demeaned itself, in the old-fashioned and even grim cast of its 
features, and in its sententious mode of expressing itself, would 
sufficiently have vindicated the honour of the widow of Beer- 
sheba, had any one thought proper to challenge the babe’s 
descent fi^m Bible Butler. 

Butler’s principles had not descended to his family, or ex- 
tended themselves among his neighbours. The air of Scotland 
w as alien to the growth of independency, however favourable to 
fanaticism under other coloius. But, nevertheless, they were 
not forgotten ; and a certain neighbouring Laird, who piqued 
himself upon the loyalty of his principles in the worst of times ” 
(though I never heard they exposed him to more peril than that 
of a broken head, or a night’s lodging in the main guard, when 
wine and caviilierism prrKlominat^ in his upper stoit;y), hod 
found it a convenient 'tiling to rake up all matter oi a(M)usar 
tion against the dese.'ised Stephen. In this enumeration his 
religious principles made no small figure, os, indeed, they must 
have seemed of the most exaggerated enormity to one whose 
own were so small and so faintly traced^ as to be well nigh im- 
I>erccptihle. In these circumstances, poor widow Bate jvu 
supplied with her full proportion of fines for nqneonfonnity, 
and all the.other oppressions of the time, until Beersheba was 
fairly wrenched out of her hands, and became the property of 
the^ Laird who had so wantonly, as had hitherto appea]^, 
persecuted this poor fbrlqm woman. Wh^ his putpoM was 
fairly achieved, he showed some remorse or moderation, of 
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wfantever the reader may please to term it, iu pemiittjpg her to 
occupy her husband’s cottage, and cultivate, on no very hea ^7 
terms, a croft of land adjacent. Her son, BeRjamin, in the 
ineanvFhile, grew up to man’s estate, and, moved by that impulse 
which makes men seek marriage, even when its end can only l>e 
the perpetuation of misery, he wedded and brought a wife, and, 
eventually, a son, Reuben, to diare the jfoverty of Beersheba. 

Th^ ][^iird of Duinbiedikes* had hi^orto l)cen niod(»rate in 
his exactions, perhaps because he was ashamed to tax too highly 
the miserable means of support which remained to the widow 
Butler. Bbt when a stout active young fellow appeared as the 
labourer of the croft in question, Dumbiedikes l>egan to think 
so broad a pair of shoulders might l>ear on additional l>iirdi*n. 
He rcgidated, indeed, his tnimagement of his dependants (who 
fortunately tvero but few in nun)l)pr) much upon the principle 
of the carters, whom he observtMl holding their carts at a neigh- 
bouring coal-hill, and wlio never failed to clap an additional 
brace of hundredweights on their burden, so soon as by any 
means they had compassed a new horse of somewhat superior 
strength to that which had broken down tho day before. How- 
ever reasonable tliis practice appeared to tlto Laird of Dumbie- 
dikes, he ought to have observer!, that it may he overdone, and 
tliat it infers, as a matter of course, the destruction and loss of 
both horse, and curt, and loading. Even so it befell when 
the additional *‘preataftons ” came to be demanded of Benjamin , 
Butler. A man of few wonls, and few ideas, but attached to 
Beersheba with a feeling like that which a vegetable entertains 
to • the spot in which it chance to be plant^ he neither re* 
iiiotistrati^ with the Laird, nor endeavoured to escape from him, 
but, tolling night and day to accomplish tho terms of his ttisk- 
master, fell into a burning fever and died. Hif wife did not 
long survive him ; and, as if it had lx>cn the fate of this family 
to left orphans, our Reuben Butler was, about the year 1704-5, 
left in tiie some circumstances in which his father had been 
placed, and under the same guarrlianship, being that of his 
grandmother, the widow of Monk’s old trooper. 

The same^nuspect of miseiy hung over the^head of another 

* Dumbiedlkea selected oe descriptive of the tecitum diaracter of the 
imaginary owner, ia really the name of a house Iwrdering on the King's 
riik, ao called beoavse the latS Mr. Brsidwood, «u inatrttctor of the deaf 
and dum^ raided there with his papiia. The sitaatkuk of tin real bouse 
is different firam that aligned to the ideal mansion. 

voi. VIL » 
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tenant of*thi8 bard-hearted lord of the aoih This ■vbb a tough 
trae-blue Presbyterian, called Deans, who, though mosf ob- 
noxious to the Laird on account of principles in chu^ and state, 
contrived to maintain his ground upon the estate by r^ular 
payment of mail-duties, kain, orriage, carriage, dry multure, look, 
gowpen, and knaveship, and all the various exactions now 
commuted for money, and summed up in the emphati^ word 
BBHT. But the years 1700 and 1701, long lemembored in 
ScoUhnd for dearth and general distress, subdu^ the stout heart 
of the agricultural whig. Citations by the ground-oflScer, 
decreets of the Baron Court, sequestrations, poindings of out- 
side and inside plenishing, flew about his ears as fiut as the 
tory bullets whistled around those of the Covenanters at Pent- 
land, Bothwell Brigg, or Virsmoss. Struggle as he might, and 
he struggled gallantly, “ Douce David Deans *' was rou^ horse 
and foot, and lay at the mercy of his grasping landlord just at 
the time that Beidamin Butler died. The fate of each family was 
anticipated ; but they who prophesied their expulsion to beggary 
and ruin were disappointed by an accidental circumstance. 

On the very term-day when their ejection should have taken 
place, when all their neighbours were prepared to pity, and not 
one to assist them, the minister of the parish, as wdl as a 
doctor from Edinburgh, received a hasty summons to attend the 
Laird of Dumbiedikes. Both were surprised, for his contempt 
for both faculties had been pretiy commonly his theme over an 
extra bottle, that is to say, at least once every day. The leech 
for the soul, and he for the body, alighted in the court of the 
little old manor-house at almost the same time ^ and when tlfey 
hod gazed a moment at each other with some surprise they in 
the same breath expressed their convicHon that DumbkdilfB must 
needs be very ill indeed, since he summoned them both to his 
presence at once. Ere the servant could usher them to his apart- 
ment, the party was augmented by a man of law, Kidifl IMIt, 
^ting himsdbf procurator before the sheriff-court, fbr in those 
days there were no solicitoie. This latter peieceiage was flxat 
summoned to the apartment of the Laird, Hh€^ after some ehort 
space, the sonl-airer and the hody-curer were inWted to join Kim. 

Dumbiedikes had been by this time transported into the best 
bedroom, used only upon occasions of death and 'mairiage, and 
cfdled, from the former of these occupatioe^ the 'D^-Eoom. 
There were in this apartment,, besides ^e nok penon hims^ 
and Mr. Novit, the son and heir of the patient, a tall gatrliy 
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8i]J)^loQki&g boj of ftfurtenn or fifteen, and a LousekeepBr, a good 
buxom figure of a woman, betwixt forty and fifty, who had kept 
the keys and managed matters at Dumbiedikes since the lady’s 
dea^. It was to ^ese attendants that Dumbiedikes addres^ 
hinttdf pretty nearly in the following words; temporal and 
spiritual matters, the care of his health and his afbiiB, being 
strangdy jumbled in a head which was never one of the dearest. 

These are sair times wi’ me, gentlemen and ndghbours 1 
amaist 8 k> ill as at the aughty-nin^ when 1 was rabbled by the 
ooUegeaneqs.* — ^Th^ mistook me mui^e — ^they ca’d me a papist, 
but there was never a papist bit about me, minister. — Jock, ye’ll 
tfdce warning — ^it’s a debt we maun a’ pay, and there stands 
Nichil Novit that will tell ye I was never gude at paying debts 
in my life. — Mr. JN^ovit, ye’ll no forget to i^w the annual rent 
thaifs due on the yerl’s band— 4f I pay debt to other folk, 1 
think they suld pay it to me — that equals aquals. — Jock, when 
ye hae naething dse to do, ye may be aye sticking in a tree ; it 
will be growing, Jock, when ye’re 8leeping.t My father tauld 
me sac forty years sin’, hut I ne’er laud time to mindhim — Jock, 
ne’er drink brandy in the morning, it files the stamach sair; gin 
ye take a morning’s draught, let it be aqua mirabilis; Jenny 
there makes it wed. — ^Doctor, my breath is growing as scant as 
a broken-winded piper’s, when he has played for four-and-twenty 
hours at a penny wedding — Jenny, pit the cod nneath my ho^ 
— ^but it’s a’ neii^ess ! — ^Mass John, could ye think o’ rattling 
ower some bit short prayer, it wad do me gude maybe, and keep 
some queer thoughts out o’ my head. Say something, man.” 

I cannot use a prayer like a rat-rhyme,” answered the honest 
clergyman ; ** and if you would have your soul redeemed like a 
prey fironi the fowler, Laird, you must needs sho^^me your state 
of mind.” 

” And shouldna ye ken that without my telling youl” answered 
the patient. “ What have I been paying stipend and teind, par- 
sonage and vicarage, for, ever sin’ the aughty-nino, and I canna 
get a qpell of a piayar for’t, the only time 1 ever asked for ane 

* Irimediatsly previooB to the BeTolution, the sbidenta at the Edin- 
burgh Otilege^i^ violent anti-eatholioe. They were strongly suspected of 
bomlng the honae of Pnstonfleld, belonging to Sir James Didc, the Lord 
Provost ; and certainly wore goilty of creating considerable riots in 1688-9. 

T9to Author haa been flattered by the assnrancs^ that this naSve mode 
dt recoDunebding arbcAienlture (wbiw was actually deUvered in theae vary 
words hy a Highland labd, whfle on his death-bed, to bis son) had so much 
weight irith a Scottish larl ss to lead to hla planting alaige tract of country. 
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in my l^e 1 — Gang awa wl’ your whiggeiy, if that’s a’ y|^ can 
do ; auld Curate Eilstoup hae re^ half the piayer-l^k to 
me by this time — ^Awa wi’ ye I — ^Doctor, let’s see if ye can do 
onything better for me.” 

The doctor, who had obtained some information in the mean- 
while from the housekeeper on the state of his complaints, 
assured him the medical art could not prolong his life manj^ouxs. 

“Then damn Mass John and you baith 1” cried the fruious 
and mtrpctable patient. “ Did ye come here for naething but 
to tell me that ye canna help me at the pindi t Oi^t wi’ them, 
Jenny — out o’ the house ! and, Jock, my curse, and the curse of 
Cromwell, go wi’ ye, if ye gie l^em either fee or bountith, or sae 
uiuckle as a black pair o’ cheverons !”* 

Tike clergyman and do' tor maile a speedy retreat out of the 
apartment, while Dumbiedikes fell into one of those transports 
of violent and profane langua^, which had procured him the 
surname of Damn-me-dikes. “ Bring me the brandy bottle, 
Jenny, ye b ,” he cried, with a voice in which passion con- 

tended with pain. “ I can die as 1 have lived, without fashing 
ony 0 * them. But there’s ae thing,” he said, sinking his voice 
— “ there’s ae fearful thing hings about my hearty and an anker 
of brandy winna wash it away. — The Deonses at Woodend ! — I 
sequestrated them in the dear years, and now they are to flit, 
they’ll starve — and that Beersheba, and that auld trooper’s wife 
and her oe, they’ll starve — ^they’ll starve! — Look out, Jock; 
what kind o’ night is’t 1” 

“ On-ding o’ snaw, father,” answered Jodc, after having opened 
the window, and looked out with great composiure. 

“ They’ll perish in the drifts !” said the expiring fipner— 
“ they’ll perish wi’ cauld I — but I’ll be het eneugh, gin sf tales 
be true,” ‘' 

This last observation was made under Ineath^ and in a tone 
which made the very attorn^ shudder. He tried his hand at 
ghostly advice, probably for the first time in his life, and re- 
commended, as an opiate for the agonised conscience of the Laird, 
re^Mration of the injuries he had done to th^ distressed fimUUes, 
which, he observbd by the way, the civiji law called raUtutio 
in integnmi. But Mammon was struggling with Bemorse for 
letaining his place in a bosom ho had so long possessed; «nd he 
pertly succeeded, as an old tyrant proves oftw too strong for hk 
insurgent lebds. 


* CX«Mro«bt— 'gloves. « 
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** I caona do%” he answered, with a voice of despiiir. “ It 
wonlfj me to do't — ^how can ye bid me pay back siller, when 
ye ken how I want it ? or dispone Beersheba, when it lies sae 
tiM into my ain plaid-nuik f Nature made Bumbiedikes and 
Beersheba to be ae man’s land — She did, Nichil, it 

wad kill mo to part thenL” 

** Bat ye maun die whether or no, Laird,” said Mr. Novit ; 

and maybe ye wad die easier — it’s but trying. I’ll scroll the 
disposition in nae time.” 

^*Dinna speak o’t, sir,” replied Bumbiedikes, “or 141 fling 
the stoup aj* your head. — But, Jock, lad, ye see how the wdrld 
warstles wi* me on my deathb^ — ^be kind to the puir creatures, 
the Beanses and the Butlers — ^be kind to them, Jock. Biipia 
let the warld get a grip o’ ye, Jock — but keep the gear thither 1 
and whate’er ye do, dispone Beersheba at no rate. Let the 
creatures stay at a moderate mailing, aird hae bite and soup ; it 
will maybe be the better wi’ your father whare he’s gaun, lad.” 

After these contradictory instructions, the Laird felt his mind 
so much at ease, that he drank three bumpers of brandy con- 
tinuously, and “soughed awa,” as Jenny expressed it, in an at- 
tempt to sing “Beil stick the Minister.” 

His death made a revolution in favour of the distressed fami- 
lies. John Bumbie, now of Bumbiedikes, in his own right, 
seemed to be dose and selfish enough, but wanted the grasping 
spirit and active mind of his flitiier ; and liis guardian happened 
to agree with him in opinion, that father’s dying recommend- 
ation should be attended to. The tenants, therefore, were not 
actually turned out doors among the snow-wreaths, and were 
allowed wherewith to procure butter-milk and peas-banuocks, 
which they ate under the full force of the origind malediction. 
The cottage of Beans, called Woodeud,* was no( very distant 
from that at Beersheba. Formerly there had been but little 
intercourse between the families. Beaus was a sturdy Scotsman, 
with all sort of preijudices against the southern, and the spawn 
of the southern. Moreover, Beans was, as we have said, a 
stanoh Presbyterian, of the meet rigid and unbending adherence 
to What he conceived to be the only possible slight line, as be 
waa wont to Express himself, between right-hand heats and ex- 
tremes and left-hand defectionB ; and, therefore, he held in high 
dread and honor all Independents, and whomsoever hesu^No^ 
■IBed to them. * * 

But^ notwithstanding these national pr^udices and religious 
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pxofeesiona, Deans and the mdow BatLei' were jdaced in such a 
situation; as naturaUy and at length created some ui%ia<7 
between the families. They had shared a common danger and 
a mutual delirerance. They needed each other’s assistance, lUds 
a company, who, crossmg a mountain streum, aie cuinpell^ to 
ding dose together, lest the omrent should Ito too powerful for 
any who are not thus supported. 

On nearer acquaintance, too, Xicaus abated some of h^ pre- 
judices. He found old Mrs. Butler, though not thoroughly 
grounded in the extent and bearing of the real testinfoUy against 
the" defections of the times, had no opinions in fayour of the 
Independent party ; neither was she an Englishwoman. There- 
fore, it was to be hoped, that, though she was the widow of an 
enthusiastic coiporal of Cromwell’s dragoons, her grandson 
might be neither schisiuatic nor anti-national, two qualities 
concerning which Goodman Deans had as wholewme a terror as 
against papists and malignants. Above all (for Douce Davie 
Deans had his weak si^), be perceived tlmt widow Butler 
looked up to him with reverence, listened to his advice, and 
compounded for an occasional fling at the doctrines of her 
deceased husband, to which, as we have seen, she was by uo 
means warmly att^ed, in oonsideiation of the valuable counsels 
which the Presbyterian afforded her for the management of her 
little form. These usually concluded with ** they may do other- 
wise in England, neighbour Butler, for aught I ken or, ** it 
may be different in foreign parts or, ** they wha think differently 
on the great foundation of our covenanted reformation, over- 
turning and mishguggling the government and disdpline of thq^^ 
kirk, and breaking down tlie carved work of our Zion, might 
he for sawing the craft wi’ aits ; but I say peao^ peace^’ And 
as his advice was shrew^l and sensible, though oonoeitei^ given, 
it was received wiyji ^titude, and followed wiiii respect 

The intercourse which took place betwixt the families at Beer- 
sheba and Woodend became strict and intimate, it a very early 
period, betwixt Reuben Butler, with whom the reader is already 
in some degree acquainted, and Jeanie Deans, the only child of 
Douce Davie DeojM by his first wifi^ “ that si^galaiF Ohiis^ 
woman,” as he w& wont to express himMif, ’*whdbo name was 
savou^ to all that knew her for a demrable professor, CUM;ian 
Menziss in Hochmagir^-” The maimer tit which intknaoy, 
and the consequences thereof, we now^proceed to lelatoi. 
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Reuben and Riu*.hel, though as fond as doves. 

Were yet discreet and cautious in their loves, 

Nor would attend to Cupid's wild oommands, 

Till cool reflection bade them join their hon^ ; 

When both were poor, they thought it argued ill 
Of hasty love to make them poorer still. 

' Crabbb'b Pariah JUa/iater. 

% 

VVhilk wmJow Butler and widower Deans struggled with poverty, 
aud the h^ and sterile soil of “ those parts and portions** of 
the lands of Dumhiedikes which it was their lot to occupy, it 
became gradually apparent that Deans was to gain the stfife, 
and his ally in the conflict was to lose it. The former was a 
man, and not much past the prime of life — Mrs. Butler a 
woman, and declined into the vale of years. This, indeed, ought 
in time to have been balanced by the circumstance, that Eeul^ii 
was growing up to assist his grandmother’s labours, and that 
Jeanie Deans, as a girl, could only supposed to add to her 
father’s burdens. But Douce Davie Deans knew better things, 
and so schooled aud trained the young minion, as he called her, 
that from the time she could walk, upwards, she was daily 
employed in some task or other, suitable to her age and capacity ; 
a cii'cumstance which, added to her father’s daily instructions 
and lectures, tended to give her mind, even when a child, u 
grave, serious, Arm, and reflectmg cast. An uncommonly 
strong and healthy temperament, flee from all nervous affection 
aud evoy other irregularity, which, attacking the body in its 
more nnble flmetious, so often influences ^e mind, tended 
greatiy to establish this fortitude, simplicity, and decision of 
character. *. 

On the other hand, Eeuben was weak in constitution, aud, 
though not timid in t^per might he safely pronounced anxious, 
doubtful, and apprehensive. He partook of the temperament of 
his moth^, who had died of a consumption in early age. He 
was a pale, thin, feeble, sickly boy, and somewhat lame, flpom 
an acGitet*in early youth. He wos, besidf^ the child of a 
doting grandmother, w;hoBe too solicitous attention to him soon 
taught him a sort of diffidmice in himself, vdth a diistosition to 
oveiTiite his own dmporthnee, which is one of the veiy wesrst 
QonBaquflDoes that children deduce from over-indulgence. 
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Still, however, the two ‘children dung to each other’s society, 
not morec from habit than from taste. They herded together 
the handful of sheep, with the two or three cows, which their 
parents turned out rather to seek food than actually to feed upon 
the unendosed common of Dumbiedikes. It was there that the 
two urdiins might be seen seated beneath a blooming bush of 
whin, their little faces laid close together under the shadow of 
the some plaid drawn over both their heads, while the landscape 
around was embrowned by an overshadowing doud, big with the 
shower -which had driven the children to shelter. * C)n other 
occasions th^ went together to school, the boy receiving that 
encouragement and example from his companion, in crossing the 
little brooks which intersected their path, and ^countering 
cattle, dogs, and other jKirila, upon their journey, which the male 
sex in suih cases usually consider it os their prerogative to ex 
tond to the weaker. But when, seated on the benches of the 
school-house, they began to con their lessons together, Reuben, 
who was as much superior to Jeanie Deans in acuteness of in- 
tellect, as inferior to her in firmness of constitution, and in that 
insensibility to fatigue and dan^r which depends on the con- 
formation of the nerves, was able fully to requite the kindness 
and countenance with which, in other circumstances, she used to 
regard him. He was decideiUy the best scholar at the little 
parish school ; and so gentle wo; his temper and disposition, that 
he was rather admired than envied by the little mob who 
o('.cupied the noisy mansion, although be was the declared 
favourite of the master. Several girls, in particular (for in 
Scotland they are taught with the boys), lon^ to be kind 
and comfort the sickly lad, who was so much cleverer than his 
oompaniona The char?icter of Reuben Butler was so oaleulated 
as to offer scope both fus* their sympathy and their admiration, 
the feelings, pOThaps, through wHch the female sex (the more 
deserving p^ of them at least) is more easily attached. 

But Reuben, naturally reserved and distant, improved none of 
these advanta^; and only became more attached to Jeanie 
Deans, as the enthusiastic approbation of his master assured hjini 
of &ir prospects is future life, and awakened hk ambition. ^In 
the meanjbime, every advance that Reuben made in koming (aind, 
considering bis opportunities, th^ were uncommonly great) 
rendered him less capaUe of attending to the domestic duties of 
h!a grandmother’s fium. While studj^log tbd pons aainorwn iu' 
Euclid, he suffered every eudd^ ttp(ni the common to trespass 
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npon A lar|j;e field of peas beloii^iiiig to the Laiid, and nothiiig 
but ^ active exertions of Jeaaie Deans, with her Httle dog 
Dustiefoot, omild have saved gr^t loss and consequent punish- 
ifient Similar miscamages marked his progress in his classical 
studies. He read Yirgirs Georgies till he did not know here 
from barley ; and had nearly destroyed the crofts of Beersheba 
while attempting to cultivate them according to the practice of 
Columella and Gato the Censor. 

These* blunders occasioned gri^ to his grand-dame, and dis- 
concerte(f the good opinion which her neighbour, Davie Deans, 
had for some time entertained of Beuben. 

I see naething ye can make of that silly callant, neighbour 
Butler,” said he to the old lady, unless ye train him to^the 
wark o’ the ministiy. And ne’er was there mair need of poorfu’ 
preach^ than e’en now in these cauld Gallio days, when men’s 
hearts are h^ened like the nether mill-stone, till they come to 
regard none of these things. It’s evident this puir callant of 
yours will never be able to do an usefu’ day’s wark, unless it be 
as an ambassador from om Master; and I will make it my 
business to procure a license when be is fit for the same, trusting 
he will be a shaft cleanly polished, and meet to be us^ in the 
body of the kirk ; and that he shall not turn again, like the sow, 
to wallow is the mire of heretical extremes and defections, but 
shall hs fe the wings of a dove, though he hath lain among the 
pots.” 

Tl'.e poor widow gulped down the afitont to her husband's 
p#,^e8, implied in ^ caution, and hastened to take Butler 
the High School, and encourage him in the pursuit of 
Msthematics and divinity, the only physics and ethics that 
^lmnced>to be in fashion at the time. 

't/e^e Deans was now comfjolled to part from^the companion 
of her labour, her study, and W pastime, and it was with more 
than childish feeling that both children regarded the separation. 
But th^ were young, and hope was high, and they, separated 
like ^ose who hbpe to meet again at a more auspicious hour. 

JHiile Beuben Butler was acquiring at the University of St 
Andrews the knowledge necessary finr a clergyman, and macerat- 
ing his body with the privations whi(di were necessagr in seeking 
food fi)r his mind, his grand-dame became daily less able to 
struggle with her little farm, and vras at length obliged to throw 
it up^to the new Haird of Dumbiedikes. That great peonage 
was no absolute Jew, and did not cheat her in miJring ^ 
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baxgain more than \vas tolerable. He even gave her permiaeioD 
to tenant the house in whi^ she had lived with hw hus^d, 
as long as it should be ** tenantabfe only he protested against 
paying ibr a farthing of repaiis, any toevoleoce which he 
possessed being of the passive, but by no means of the active 
mood. 

In the meanwhile, from superior shrewdness, skill, and otliei 
circumstances, some of them purely accidental, Davie JDeans 
gained a footing in the world, the possession of some wealth, the 
reputation of more, and a growing disposition to p&r^terve and 
incroase his store ; for which, when he thought upon it seriously, 
he was inclined to blame himself. From his kni^ledge in 
agriculture, as it was then practised, he became a sort of favourite 
with the Laird, who had no groat pleasure either in active sports 
or in society, and was wont to end his daily saunter by c^ing 
at the cottage of Woodeud. 

Being himself a man of dow ideas and confused utterance, 
Dumbi^ikes used to sit or stand for half-an-hour with an old 
laced hat of his father’s upon his head, and an empty tobacco- 
pipe in his mouth, with his eyes following Jeanie Deans, or “ the 
lassie,” as he called her, through the course of her daily domestic 
lal)our j while her father, after exhausting the sulyect of bestied, 
of ploughs, and of harrows, often took an opportunity of going 
full-sail into controversial subjects, to wbi(^ disen^ons the 
dignitary listened with much seeming patience, but without 
making any reply, or, indeed, as most people thought, without 
understanding a single word of what the mrator was saying. 
Deans, indeed, denied this stoutly, as an insult at once to hifl„_ 
own talents for expounding hidden truths, of which he was a 
little vain, and to the Laic’s capacity of uudezetaiiding them. 
He add, ^’Dumbicdikes«ira8 none of these flashy g^tleB^wi’ lace 
on their skirts and swords at their toils, that were n^er for 
riding on horseba^ to hell than ganging bardboted to heaven. 
Uewasna.like his father — nae profane oompany-Jceeper-^nae 
swearer — nae drinker — nae frequenter of play-house, or music- 
hous^ or dancing-house — nae Sabbath-bren^^-^pae impoBejof 
aiths, or bonds^ 0^ denier of liberty to the flock. — He dlove to 
the world, and the world’s gear, a wee ower mnek^ but tiien 
there wok some breathing of a gale upon his spirif^” etc. eta 
All this honest Davie said and believed. 

- It is not to be supposed, that, by^a Ihther And a man of sense 
and observation, the constant direction of the Laird's «yei 
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towards Jeasia was altogether unnoticed. This circumstance, 
ho^iysver, xnade a much greafj^ impression upon another member 
of his &]uilj, a second helpmate to wit, whom he had dtosen to 
take to his bosom ten years after the death of his first. Some 
people were of opinion, that Douce Davie had been rather sur- 
pti^ into this step, for, in general, he was no friend to 
marriages or giving in marriage, and seemed rather to regard 
that state of society as a neoesaaiy eVil, — a thing lawful, and to 
be tolerated in the imperfect state of our nature, but which 
clipped Ihe wings with which we ought to soar upwards, and 
tethered the soul to its mansion of clay, and the creature-comforts 
of wife and bairns. His own practice, however, had in this 
material point varied from his principles, since, as we have geen, 
he twice knitted for himself this d^gerous and ensnaring en> 
tanglement. 

]^becca, .his spouse, bad by no means the same horror of 
matrimony, and as she made marriages in imagination for every 
neighbour round, she faded imt to indicate a match botwizt 
Dumbiedikes and her step-daughter Jeanie. The goodman used 
regularly to frown and pshaw whenever this topic was touched 
upon, but usually ended by taking his bonnet and walking out 
of the house, to conceal a certain gleam of satisfaction, wliicb, at 
such a suggestion, involuntarily diffused itself over his austero 
features. 

The more youthful part of my readers may naturally ask, 
whether Jeanie Deans was dealing of this mute attention of 
the Laird of Dumbiedikes ; and the historian, with duo regard 
^ veracify, is compelled to answer, that her personal attractions 
were of no uncommon description. She was short, and rather 
too stonily made for her size, had grey eyes, light coloured hair, 
a round good-humoured face, mudi tanned with (he sun, and her 
only pecidlar diarm was on air of iuexpressible serenity, which 
a good conscience, kind feelings, «*.uiLtented temper, and the 
regular disehaige of all her duties, spread over her features. 
Thera was nothing, it may be supposed, very appalling in the 
fopn or manners of this rustic heroine; yet, whether from 
ribeepish bashfulness, or from want of decision and imperfect 
knowledge of his own mind cm the subject, the Laird of Dumbie- 
dike^ with his old laced hat and empty tobacco-pipe, came and 
eigay^ the beatific vision of Jeanie Deans day after day, week 
week, year after year, without propoKmg to accomplish any 
of the prophecies of the st^mother. 
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Tbis good lady began to grow doubly impatient on the enb- 
ject, whem after having been somt yeara married, she heisdf 
presented Douce Davie vdth anotiier daughter, urho was uamed^ 
Euphemia, by corruption, Efde. It was then that Eebeeca began 
to tom impatient with the slow pace at which the Laird’s woo> 
iiig proceeded, judiciously arguing, that, as Lady Dumbiedikes 
would have but little occasion for tocher, the principal part of 
her gudeman’s substance would naturally descend to the ^ild 
by the second marriage. Other step-dames have tijbd less 
laudable* means for clearing the way to the successiou of their 
own children ; but Rebecca, to do her justice, only sooght little 
Eflfte's advantage through the promotion, or which must have 
generally been accounted such, of her elder sister. She there- 
fore tried every female art within the compass of her simple 
skill, to bring the Laird to a point ; but had the mortification to 
perceive that her efforts, like those of an unskilful angler, only 
scared the trout she meant to catch. Upon one occasion, in 
particular, when she joked with the Laird on the propriety of 
giving a mistress to the house of Dumbiedikes, he was so efl^t- 
ually startled, that neither laced hat, tobam>-pipe, nor the 
intdlligent proprietor of these movables, visited W^end for a 
fortnight Rebecca was therefore compelled to leave the Laird 
to proceed at his own snail’s pace, convinced, by experience, of 
the grave-digger’s aphorism, that your dull ass will not mend 
his pace for beating. 

Reuben, in the meantime, pumued his studies at the university, 
supplying his wants by teaching the younger lads the knowled^ 
he hims^ acquired, and thus at once gaining the means oiS» 
maintaining himself at the seat of learning, and fixing in his 
mind the elements of what he had already obtained. Ill this 
manner, as is upual amdhg the poorer i^tudents of diviniiy at 
Scottish universitiosi he contrived not only to maintmn Mmself 
aocording to his simple wants, but even to send* considerable 
assistance to his sole remaining parent, a sacred duty, of which 
the Scotch are seldom n^ligent. His progress in knowledge d 
a general kind, as well as in the studies proper to his pxofessidBi, 
was very considerajde, but was littie remarked, oujng to 'the 
retired modesty of his disposition, which in no leqiect qualified 
him to set off his learning to the best advantage. And tiiui^ 
had Butler been a man given to mdee. complaints, he had hie 
tale to tril, like others,, of uxdust inrc^renoee, bad luck, and 
hard usage. On these subjects, however, ^e was habitually 
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silent, perhaps firom modesty, perhaps from n touch of pride, or 
perhaps from a coigunction of both. 

He obtained his license as a preacher of the gospel, with some 
V^mpliments from the Presl^ry by whom it was bestowed ; 
but this did not lead to any proferment, and he found it neces- 
saty to make the cottage at Beersheba his rosidence for some 
months, with no other income than was aJffi[»ded by the precari> 
ous ecciqiation of teaching in one or other of the neighbouring 
femilied. \ After haying greeted his aged grandmother, his first 
visit was 'to Woodend, where he was received by Jeanie with 
wann cordiality, arising from recollections which had never been 
dismissed from her mind, by Rebecca with good-humoured 
bospitaliiy, and by old Deans in a mode peculiar to himselfr 
Highly as Douce Davie honoured the clergy, it was not upon 
each individual of the cloth that he bestowed his approbation ; 
and, a littlejealous, perhaps, at seeing his youthful acquaintance 
erected into the di^^ty of a teacher and preacher, he instantly 
attacked him upon various points of controversy, in order to dis- 
cover whether he might not have fallen into some of the snares, 
defections, and desertions of the time. Butler was not only a 
man of stanch Presbyterian principles, but was also willing to 
avoid giving pain to his old friend by disputing upon points of 
little importance ; and therefore he might have hoped to have 
come like fine gold out of the furnace of Davie’s interrogatories. 
But the result on the mind of that strict investigator was npt 
altogether so favourable as might have been hoped and antici- 
pate. Old Judith Butler, who had hobbled that evening as 
ar as Woodend, m order to ezyoy the congratulations of her 
neighbours upon Reuben’s return, and upon Ms high attainments, 
of which she was herself not a little proud, was somewhat 
mortified to find that her old friend Deans did not enter into 
the subject with the warmth she expected. At first, indeed, 
he seemed rather silent than dissatisfied ; and it was not till 
Judith had essayed the subject more than once that it led to 
the following dialogue. 

Aweel, ndbor Deans, 1 thoi^ht ye wad hae been glad to 
see Reubei^ among us agidn, poor fellow.” « 

**1 tm glad, Mrs. Butler,” was the neighbour’s oonciso 
answer. 

“ Since he has lost his grandfather and his father (pfoised bo 
Him that givethbnd taketh 1), I ken nae friend ho has in the 
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world that's been sae like a &ther to him as the o' ye, neibor 
Deans." * * 

" God is the only father of the fatherless/' said Deans, tondi^ 
ing his bonnet and looking upwards. Giro honour where it 
is due, gudewife, and not to an unworthy instrument.'' 

** Awed, that’s your way o' turning it, and nae doubt ye ken 
best ; but I hae kedd ye, Davie, send a foipit o’ meal to Beer- 
sheba when there wasna a bow left in the m^-ark at W.ooaend ; 
ay, md I hae ken’d ye" i 

‘‘Gudewife,’’ said Davie, interrupting her, “these are but 
idle tales to tell me ; fit for naething but to puff up our inward 
man wi’ our ain Vain acts. 1 stude beside bless^ Alexander 
Pcden, when I heard him call the death and testimony of our 
happy martyrs but drap*- of blude and scarts of ink in respect 
of fittuig discharge of our duty ; and what suld 1 think of ouy 
thing the like of mo can do 

“ Wed, neibor Deans, ye ken best ; but I maun say that, 1 
am sure you are glad to see my baim again — the hdt's gane 
now, unless he bos to walk ower mony miles at a stretch ; and 
he has a wee bit colour in his dieek, that glads my auld een to 
see it; and he has as decent a black coat as the minister; 
and” 

“ I am very heartily glad he is wefel and thriving," said Mr. 
Deans, with a gravity that seemed intended to cut short the 
subject ; but a woman who is bent upon a point is not easily 
pushed aside from it. 

“ And," continued Mrs. Butler, “ he can wag his head in a 
pulpit now, neibor Deans, think but of that — ^my oin oe-MEin^ 
a’body maun sit stiU and listen to him, ns if he were Paip 
of Borne.’’ 

“ Tlie what the who 1 — ^womon 1" said Deans, with a stera> 
ness far b^ond his usual gravity, as soon as Ihese ofitoive 
words had struck upoit^e tympanum of his ear. ’ 

“ £h, guide us !" said the p^ woman ; “ I had forgot what 
an ill will ye had aye at the Paip, and sae had my pnif gudeman, 
Stephen Butler. Mony an afternoon he wad sit and ts^e up ^is 
testimony again the Paip, and again baptising of bal^, and 
the like." 

“Woman !" reiterated Deans, “either speak ^ut what ye 
kcp sometiimg o’, or be tilent ; I say that independency is a fo^ 
hereey, and anabaptism a damnable and deceiving error, whiOr 
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sold be rooted out of the land wi’ the fire o' the s|nritiifil, and 
the fi^ord 0^ the civil magistrate." * 

• *'Wed, wed, neihor, 111 no say that ye mayna he right," 
answered the suhmissiye Judith. ** I am sure ye are right about 
the sawing and the mawing, the shearing and the leading, and 
what for suld ye no he right about kirkwark, too t-^But con- 
cern^ my oe, Iteuben Butler”— 

"l£i^)>en !l^tler, gudewife," smd David, with solemniiy, “is 
a lad I wish heartily weel to, even as if he were mine ain son 
— ^but 1 doubt there will be outs and ins in the track of«his 
walk. 1 ihuckle fear his gifts will get the heels of his grace. 
He has ower muclde human wit and learning, and thinks ^as 
mnckle about the form of the bicker as he does about the h^- 
someuess of the food — ^he maun broider the marriage-garment 
with lace and passments, or it's no gude enough for him. And 
it’s like he’s something proud o* his human gifts and learning, 
whUk enables him to cbess up his doctrine m ^at fine aiiy dress. 
But," added he, at seemg the old woman’s uneasmess*at his dis- 
course, ** aiHiction may gie him a jagg, and let the wind out o’ 
him, as out o’ a cow that’s eaten' wet dover, and the lad may do 
weel, and be a burning and a shining light ; and I trust it will 
be yours to see, and h^ to feel it, and that soon." 

Widow Butler was obliged to retire, unable to make anything 
more of her neighbour, whose discours^ though she did not com- 
prehend it, filled her with undefined apprehensions on her’ 
grandson’s account, and greatly depressed the joy with which 
^e had welcomed him on his return. And it must not be con- 
libaled, in justice to Mr. Deans’s discernment, that Butler, in 
their oo|feEFence, had made a greater display of his learning than 
the occtusion called for, or than was likely to be acceptable to the 
old man, who, accustomed to consider himself as a person pre- 
eminently entitied to dictate upon theological subjects of contro- 
versy, fitit rather humbled and mortified when learned authorities 
were placed in array against him. In fact, Butler had not escaped 
the thige of pedantry which naturally flowed from his education, 
and ijms apt, <m many occaskmB, to make parade of his know- 
ledge, whel» there was no need o{ such vani^ 

Jeanie Deans, however, found no fhnlt with this display of 
learning, but, on the contrary, admired it ; perhaps on the same 
score that .her sez/ure said to admire men of courage^ on aeoount 
of tfeieir o#n deficiency in that qualification. The dreomstaneea 
of their families 1;)»rew the young people constantly together ; 
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their old mtiniacy waa renewed, though upon a footing bctteir 
adapted^to their age ; and it b»»me at length understood be- 
twixt them, that their union shenld be deferred no longer thw 
until Butler should obtain some steady means of support, how- 
ever humbla This, however, was not a matter speedily to be 
accomplished. Plan after plan was formed, and plan af^ plan 
failed. The good-humour^ cheek of Jeanie lost the first fiush 
of juvenile fi^nesb',' Reuben’s brow assumed the of 

manLood, yet the means of obtaining a settlement, filmed re- 
mote as ever. Fortunately for the lovers, their passion was of 
no ardent or enthusiastic cost ; and a sense of duty on both sides 
induced them to bear, with patient fortitude, the protracted in- 
terval which divided tliein from each other. 

In the meanwhile, tiii.e did not roll on without effecting his 
usual changes. The widow Stephen Butler, so long the prop 
of the family of Beersheba, was gathered to her fathers ; and 
Rebecca, the careful spouse of our friend Davie Deans, was also 
summoned from her plans of mafrimonial and domestic economy. 
The morning after her death, Reuben Butler went to offer his 
mite of consolation to his old friend and benefactor. He wit- 
nessed, on this occasion, a remarkable struggle betwixt tho force 
of 'natural affection and the religious stoicism which the sufferer 
thought it was incumbent upon him to maintain under each 
earthly dispensation, whether of weal or woe. 

On his arrival at the cottage, Jeanie, with her eyes overflow- 
ing with tears, pointed to tho little orchard, in which,” sho 
whispered with broken accents, ** my poor father has been sim^ 
his misfortune." Somewhat alarmed at this account, Butler* 
entered the orchard, and advanced slowly towards his ol4 friend, 
who, seated in a small rude arbour, appeared to be sunk in the 
extremity of hes affliction. He lift^ bis eyes somewhat Sternly 
as Butler approached, as if offended at the interruption ; bi}t as 
the young man hesitated whether he ought to retfeat or ^vance. 
he arose, and came forward to meet him with a eelf-possessed, 
and even dignified air. 

Young man," said the sufferer, ** lay it not to heart, thoagh 
the righteous polish, and the*mercifril aip removid, seeing^ it 
may well be said, that they are taken awi^ from Ibe evils to 
coma Woe to me were 1 to shed a tear tar the wife of my 
l)OBom, when I might weep rivers of water fer this afflicted 
Church, curaed as it is with oamal seekers^ and with the doiid 
of heart." , , . 
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I mn happy,” said Butler, “ that you can foiRot youi private 
afilktion in your regard for public duty.” • 

, ** Foiget, Beuben 9” said pgpr Deans, putting his handkerchief 
to his eyes — “ She*B not to be forgotten on this side of time ; 
but He that gives the wound can send the ointment. I declare 
there have been times during this night when my meditation has 
been so rapt, that I knew not of my heavy loss. It has been 
with%ie as with the worthy John Semple, called Caispham 
John,* ^(pon a like trial — have been this night on the banks 
of Uled, plucking an apple here and there.” . 

Notwithstanding the assumed fortitude of Deans, which he 
conceived to be the discharge of a great Christian duty, he hail 
too good a heart not to suffer deeply under this heavy loss. 
Woodend became altogether distaat^ul to him ; and as he had 
obtained both substance and experience by his management of 
that little ffurm, he resolved to employ them as a dairy-fanner, 
or cowfeeder, as they are called in Scotland. The situation he 
chose for his new settlement was at a place called Saint Leonard’s 
Crags, lying betwixt Edinburgh aittl the mountain called 
Arthi^s Seat, and adjoining to the extensive sheep pasture still 
named the King’s Park, from its having been formerly dedicated 
to the preservation of the royal game. Here he rented a sifial) 
lonely house, about half-a-mile distant from the nearest point of 
the city, but the site of which, with aU the adjacent ground, is 
now occupied by the buildings which form the Bouth-eastenr 
suburb. An extensive pasture-ground adjoining, wliich Deans 
rented from the keeper of the Itoyal Park, enabled him to feed 
>4iB milk-cows; and the unceasing industry and activity of 
Jeanie, his eldest daughter, were exerted in making the most of 
their pfoduce. 

She had now less frequent opportunities of seeing Beuben, 
who had been obliged, after various disappointments, to accept 
the subordinate situation of assistant in a parochial school of 
some eminence, at three or four mQes’ distance from tlie city. 
Here he distinguished himself, and became acquainted with 
seusral respectable burgesses, who, on account of health, or other 
reasons) ch(^ that their children should commence their educ» 
tlon in this little village. His prospects were thus gradually 
brightening, and upon each visit which he paid at Saint Leonard's 
he had an opportunity qf gliding a hint to this purpose into 
Jennie’s ear. Th&e visits were necessarily very rare, on account 
* Note E. CarRpharn John. 
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of the dffluands which the duties of the sdiool made iqK)!! Butlei’s 
time. did he dare to make them evoa altogether aoe fre- 

quent as these avocations would permit. Deans received him 
with civility iudeod, and even with kindness ; but Beuben, as is 
usual in such cases, imagined that he read his purpose in his 
eyes, and was afraid too premature an explanation on the sub- 
ject would draw down his positive disapproval Upon the 
whole, therefore, he judged it prudent to call at Saint Leonard’s 
just JO frequently as old acquaintance and neighbourhood seemed 
to authorise, and no oftener. There was another person who 
was* more regular in his visits. <• 

When Da^io i^eans intimated to the lisird of Dumbiedikes 
his purpose of ** quitting wi’ the land and house at Woodend,” 
the Laird stared and said nothing. He mode Ids usual visits 
at the usual hoiu: without remark, until the day before the term, 
when, observing the bustle of moving furniture already com- 
menced, the great east-countiy avmrie dragged out of its nook, 
and standing with its shoulder to the company, like an awkward 
booby about to leave the room, the Laird again stared mightily, 
and was heard to ejaculate, ** H^h, sirs !” Even after the day 
of departure was past and gone, the Laird of Dumbiedikes, at 
his*iisual hour, which was that at which David Deans was wont 
to ** loose the pleugli,” presented himself before the closed door 
of the cottage at Woodend, and seemed as much astonished at 
dnding it shut against his approach as if it was not exactly 
what ho had to expect. On this occasion he was heard to 
ejaculate, “Gude guide us 1” which, ly those who knew him, 
was considered as a vciy unusual mark of emotion. From thaL 
moment forward Dumbiedikes became an altered man,, and the' 
regularity of his movements, hitherto so exemplary, •was as 
totally disconeerted as* those of a boy's watch when he has 
broken the main-i^ring. Like the index of the said watch did 
Dumbiedikes spin rou^ the whole bounds of his little property, 
which may be likened unto ^e dial of the timepiece, wi^ un- 
wonted vdodty. There was not a cottage into which he did 
not enter, nor scarce a maiden on whom did not stare. 
so it was, that ai^ough there were better fann-h|pues on the 
land than Woodend, and certainly mudi prettier gfrls than 
Jeanie Deans, yet it did somehow befrU that the bla^ in the 
Laird’s time was not so pleasantly ^ed np as it bad been. 
There was no seat accommodated him so well as the **bunker ^ 
at Woodend. and no face he loved so much to gaae on as Jeanie 
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Deane’s. So, after spiimiDg round and round his littib orbit, 
and* then remaining stationary for a week, it seemi to have 
pcdured to him that he 'vras not pinned down to droulate on a 
pivot, like the hands of the ^ttdi, but possessed the power of 
shifting his central point, and extending his circle if he thought 
proper. To realise which privilege of change of plaee, he bought 
a pony from a Highland drover, and wi^ its assistance and 
company stepped, or rather stumbled, as fu* as Saint Leonard’s 
Crags. 

Jeanie Deans, though so much accustomed to the Laird’s 
staling that she was sometimes scarce conscious of his presence, 
had nevertheless some occasional fears lest he should c^ in the 
organ of speech to back those expressions of admiration which 
he bestowed on her through his eyes. Should this happen, 
farewell, she thought, to all chance of a union with Butler. 
For her father, however stout-hearted and independent in civil 
and rdigious principles, was not without that respect for the 
laird of the land, so deeply imprinted on the Scottish tenantry 
sf the period. Moreover, if he did not positively dislike Butler, 
yet his fund of carnal learning was often the object of sarcasms 
on David’s part, which were perhaps founded in jealousy, and 
which certainly indicated no partiality for the party agamst 
whom they were launclied. And lastly, the match with Dumbie- 
dikes would have presented irresistible charms to one who used 
to complain that he felt himself apt to take “ ower grit an armin’' 
o’ the world.” So that, upon the whole, the Laird’s diurnal 
visits were disagreeable to Jeanie from apprehension of future 
consequences, and it served much to console her, upon removing 
from the spot where she was bred and bom, that she had seen 
the lasFof Dumbiedikes, his laced hat, and tobacco-pipe. The 
poor girl no more e3q)ected he could muster courage to follow 
her to Saint Leonard’s Crags than that any of her apple-trees or 
cabbages which she had left rooted in the “yard " at Woodend, 
would upontaneously, and unaided, have undertaken the same 
joumey. It was Hiwefore with much more surprise than plea- 
sure twt, on the sixth day aftmr their removal to Saint Leona^’s, 
die hdield pumbiedikes arrive, laced hat, tobacco-pipe, and all, 
and, with tiie self-same greeting of “ How’s a’ wi’ ye, Jeanie f— 
Whkre’s the gudemon i” assume as nearly as he could the same 
position in the cottage at^int Leonard’s which he had so long 
and so regularly occupied at Woodend. He was no sooner, 
however, seated, th|a with an unusual exertion of his powers of 
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conversation, he added, “ Jeanie — I say, Jeanie, woman” — h«K 
he extended his hand towards her shordder with all.the fingers 
spread out as if to dutch it, but in so bashful and awkward a 
manner, that when she whisked hersdf b^ond its reach, the 
paw remained suspended in the air with tiie palm open, like the 
claw of a heraldic giifSn — “Jeanie,” continued the swain in 
this moment of inspiration — “ I say, Jeanie, it’s a braw day 
out-by, and the roads are no that ill for boot-hose.” • 

“ The deil’s in the daidling body,” muttered Jeame between 
her, teeth; “wha wad hae thought o' his daikering'out this 
length )” And she afterwards confessed that she threw a little 
of this ungraciouis sentiment into her accent and manner ; for 
her father being abroad, and the “ body,” as she irreverently 
termed the landed propru tor, “ looking unco gleg and canty, she 
didua ken what he might be coming out wi' next.” 

Her frowns, however, acted as a complete sedative, and the 
Laird relapsed from that day into his former taciturn habits, 
visiting the cowfeeder’s cottage three or four times every week, 
when the weather permitted, with apparently no other pmpose 
than to stare at Jeanie Deans, while Douce Davie poured forth his 
eloquence upon the controversies and testimonies of the day. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 

Her air, her manners, all who saw admired, 

Courteous, ^ough ooy, and geutle, though retired ; 

The joy of youth and health her eyes displayed ; « 

And ease of herrt her every look convey^. 

• ^ Crabbe. ' 

The visits of the Laird thus again sunk into matters of ordinary 
course, from which nothing was to be expected or apprehended. 
If a lover could have gained a fair one as a snake is said to 
fascinate a bird, by pertinaciously gosing on her with neat 
stupid greenish ^es, which begau now to he occasional)^ ^ed 
by spectades, unquestionably Dumbiedikes would liave the 
person to p^cnm the feat. But the art of fsuBcination seems 
the artet perdita, and I cannot learn that this most perti- 
nacious of stams produced any effect by hik attentiions beyond 
an occasional yawn. 
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In the meanwhile, the olyect of his gaze was g^ually 
attaining the verge of youth, and approaching to what is called 
jn females the middle age, which is impolitely held to begin a 
few years earlier with their more fragile sex than with men. 
Many people would have been of opinion, that the Lmrd would 
have done better to have transfer^ his glances to an object 
possessed of far superior charms to Jeanie's, even when Jeanie's 
were in their bloom, who began now to be distinguished by all 
who visited the cottage at St. Leonard’s Crags. 

Effie Deans, under the tender and affectionate care of » her 
sister, had' now shot up into a beautiful and blooming girl. Her 
Grecian shaped head was profusely rich in waving- ringlety of 
brown hair, which, confined by a blue snood of silk, and shading 
a laughing Hebe countenance, seemed the picture of health, 
pleasure, and contentment. Her brown russet short-gown set 
off a shape, which time, perhaps, might be e3q)ectefl to render 
too robust, the frequent objection to Scottish b^uty, but which, 
in her present early age, was slider and taper, with that grace- 
ful and easy sweep of outline which at once indicates health and 
beautiful proportion of parts. 

These growing charms, in all their juvenile profusion, had no 
power to shake the steadfast mind, or divert the fixed gaze of the 
constant Laird of Dumbiedikes. But there was scarce another 
eye that could behold this livii^ picture of health and beauty, 
without pausing on it with pleasure. The traveller stopped his 
weary horse on the eve of entering the city which was the end 
of his journey, to gaze at tlie s^lph-like form that tripped by 
biiii, with her milk-pail poised on her head, bearing herself so 
erect, and stepping so light and free under her burden, that it 
seemed father an ornament than an encumbrance. The lads of 
the neighbouring suburb, who held their evening* rendezvous for 
putting the stone, casting the hammer, ^playing at long bowls, 
and other atibfetic exercises, watched the motions of Effie Deans, 
and contended with each other which should have the good 
fortune to attract her attention. Even the rigid Presbyterians 
of hw fethei's persuasion, who held each indidgence ot the eye 
and sense to be a snare at least if not a crime, were siuprised 
into a moment’s delight while gazing on a creature so exquisite, 
— instantly checked by a sigh, reproaching at once their own 
weakness, and mourning ^hat a creature so fair should share in 
the ccanmon and hereditary guilt and imperfection of our nature. 
She was ciurently^entitl^ the Lily of St. Leonard’s, a name 
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whidi she deserved as much by her guileless purify of thought, 
speech, a^td action, as by her uncommon loveliness of face«snd 
person. 

Yet there were points in Effie’s (diaracter which gave rise not 
only to strange doubt and anxiety on the part of Douce David 
De^, whose ideas were rigid, as may easily be supposed, upon 
the subject of youthfhl amusements, but even of serious appre* 
hension to her more indulgent sister. The children of the 
Scotcn of the inferior dasses are usually spoiled by the terly in- 
dulgence of their parents ; how, wherefore, and to what degree, 
the livdy and instructive narrative of the amiable and accom- 
plished authoress of ^^Glenbumie’** has saved me and all 
future scribblers the tr<iuble of recording. Eifie had had a 
double share of this int onsiderate and misjudged kindness. 
Even the strictness of her father’s principles could not condemn 
the sports of infancy and childhood ; and to the good old man, 
his younger daughter, the child of his old age, seemed a child 
for some years after she attained the years of womanhood, 
was still called the ** bit lassie,” and ** little Effie,” and was 
permitted to run up and down imcontroUed, unless upon the 
Sabbath, or at the times of family worship. Her sister, with all 
the love and care of a mother, could not be supposed to possess 
the same authoritative influence; and that which she had 
hitherto exercised became gradually limited and diminished 
as Effle’s advancing years entitled her, in her own conceit at 
least, to the right of independence and free agency. With all 
the innocence and goodness of disposition, therefore, which we 
have described, the Lily of St. Leonard’s possessed a little fund 
of self-conceit and obstinacy, and some wanuth and iirjitabilify 
of temper, partly natural perhaps, but certainly much i^reased 
by the unrestinined ft^om of her childhood. Her character 
will be best illustrated by a cottage evening scene. 

The careful father* was absent in his well<stori£ed byre, 
foddering those useiiil and patient animals on whose {woduoe 
his living depended, and the summer evening was beghuung to 
dose in, when Jeanie Deans began to ba-rexy amdoUB for»the 
appearance of hes- sister, and to fear that she wou|d not readi 
hmne bdore her &ther returned from the labour dT the even* 
ing, when it was his custom to have “family exerdse,” and 
when she knew that EfSe’a absence i^ould give him the most 
serious displeasure. These appidiansions hung heavier upon 
* [The late Mn. Elizabeth HBml|ton.l 
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her mind, because, for several preceding evenings, Effie had 
disappeared about the same time, and her staj, sit first so 
brief as scarce to be noticed, had been gradu^j protracted 
to half-andiour, and an hour, and on the present occasion 
had considerably exceeded even this last lii^t. And now, 
Jeanie stood at the door, with her hand before her eyes 
to avoid the rays of the level sim, and looked altematdy 
along»the various tracks which led towards their dwelling, to 
see S she could descry the nymph-like form of her sister. There 
was a w*ali and a stile which separated the royal domaii^ oi 
King’s Park, as it is called, from the public road ; to this pass 
she frequently directed her attention, when she saw two persons 
appear there somewhat suddenly, as if they had walked ^ose 
by the side of the wall to screen themselves from observation. 
One of them, a man, drew back hastily ; the other, a female, 
crossed the s^, and advanced towards her — It was Eifie. She 
met her sister with that affected liveliness of manner, which, in 
her rank, and sometimes in those above it, females occasionally 
assume to hide surprise or confusion ; and she carolled as she 
came — 


The elfin knight sate on the brae, 

The broom grows bonny, the hroom grows fair ; 

And by there came biting a lady so gay, 

And we dauma gong down to the broom nac mair.’* 

“Whisht, Effie,” said her sister; “our father’s coming out 
o’ the byre.” — The damsri stinted in her song. — “ Whare Ime ye 
been sae late at e’en ?” 

“ It’s no late, lass,” answered Effie. 

“ It’s chappit eight on every clock o’ the town, and the sim’s 
gauu down ^iut the Corstorphine hills-^Wliarepau ye boo been 
sae late 1” 

“ Nae gate,!’ answered Effie. 

“ And wha was that parted wi’ you at the stile )” 

“ Naebody,” replied Effie once more. 

Kae gate 1 — ^Naebody 1 — ^I wish it may be a right gate, and 
a right b^^, that keeps folk out sae late at q’en, Effie.” 

“ What needs ye be aye speering then at folk retorted Effie. 
“ I’m sure, if ye’ll ask nae questions, I’ll tell ye nae lees. I 
never ask what brings tl^ I^drd of Dumbiedikes glowering hwe 
like a wuU-cat (only his een’s greener, and no sac gleg), day 
after day. till we are a’ like to gaunt our chofts off.” 
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** Because ye ken very weel he comes to see oui father/' safd 
Jeanie, ia answer to this pert remark. * 

''And Dominie Butler — Does he come to see our father, 
that’s sae taeu wi' his Latin words ?” said Effie, delighted to 
find that by carrying the war into the enemy’s country, she 
could divert the threatened attack upon herself, and with the 
petulance of youth she pursued her triumph over her prudent 
elder sister. She looked at her with a sly air, in whi<^‘ there 
was something like irony, as she chanted, in a low l}u^‘ marked 
tone, a scrap of an old Scotch song — 

“ Tiirough the Idrkyard 
I met wi’ the Lurd, 

The silly pair body he said me nae harm ; 

But just ei-i 'twaadark, 

I met wi* the derk’* 

Here the songstress stopped, looked full at her sister, and, 
observing the tears gather in her eyes, she suddenly flung her 
arms round her neck, and kissed them away. Jeanie, though 
liurt and displeased, was unable to resist the caresses of this 
untaught child of nature, whose good and evil seemed to flow 
rather from impulse than from reflection. But as she returned 
the sisterly kiss, in token of pmfect reconciliation, she could not 
suppress the gentle reproof — Effie, if ye will learn iiile sangs, 
ye might make a kinder use of them." 

<< And so I might, Jeanie," continued the girl, dinging to her 
sister’s neck ; “ and I wish I had never learned ane o’ them — 
and 1 wish we had never come here — and I wish my tongue had 
been blistered or I had vexed ye." 

“ Never mind that, Effie," replied the afiectiouate sister ; “ I 
canna be muckle vexed wi’ ony thing ye say to me — but 0, dinna 
vex our father i" 

I will not — r will not,’’ replied Effie ; “ and if there wei-e 
as mony dances the mom’s night as there are meny danoera in 
the north Armament on a frosty e’mi, 1 winna budge an inch to 
gang near ane o’ th^.’’ 

** Donee 1" echoed Jeanie Deans in aBtonishment. “ O Effie, 
what could take yp to a dance V’ ^ 

It is very possible, that, in the communicative mood into 
which the Iffiy of St. Leonard’s was now surprised, she might 
have given her sister her unreserved ^nfldeaoe, and saved me 
the pain of telling a melancholy tale ; but at the moment the 
•vord dance was uttered, it reached the ear of old David Deans, 
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Who Aad turned the comer of the house, and came upon his 
daughters ere they were aware of his presence. The word 
palate, or even the word pope, could hardly have produced so 
appallkg an effect upon David's ear ; for, of all exercises, that of 
dancing, which he termed a voluntary uid regular fit of distrac- 
tion, he deemed most destructive of serious thoughts, and the 
readiest inlet to all sorts of licentiousness ; and he accounted 
the eziCouraging, and even permitting, assemblies or meetings, 
whether '^ong those of h%h or low degree, for this fantastic 
Olid absurd purpose, or for that of dramatic representations, as 
one of the most flaunt proofs of defoetion and causes of wrath. 
The pronouncing of the word dance by his own daughters, and 
at Ilia own door, now drove him beyond the verge of patience. 
“Dance!” he exclaimed. “ Dance- 1-— dance, said yel 1 iLaur 
ye, limmers that ye are, to name sic a word at my door-cheek 1 
it’s a dissolute profane pastime, practised by the Israelites only 
at their base and brutal worship of the Golden Calf at Bethel, 
and by the unhappy lass wha danced aff the head of John the 
Baptist, upon whilk chapter I will exercise this night for your 
farther instruction, since ye need it sae muckle, nothing doubting 
that she has cause to me the day, long or this time, that e’er 
she suld hae shook a limb on sic an errand. Better for her to 
hae been bom a cripple, and carried frae door to door, like auld 
Bessie Bowie, begging bawbees, than to be a king’s daughter, 
fiddling and flinging the gate she did. I hae often wondered' 
that ony ane that ever bent a knee for the right purpose, should 
ever daur to crook a hough to fyke and fling at piper’s wind and 
fiddler’s squealing. And I bless God '(with that singular worthy, 
Peter Whlker the packman at Bristo-Port), • that ordered my 
lot in itiy dancing days, so that fear of my head and throat, 
dread of bloody rope and swii't bullet,* and trenchant swords 
and pain of boots and thumkins, cauld and hunger, wetness 
and weariness; stopped the lighfaiess of my hetd, and the 
wantonness of my feet. And now, if I heay ye, quean lassies, 
sae muckle as name dancing, or think there’s sic a thing in this 
woeld as flinging to fiddler’s sounds, and piper’s springs, as sure 
as my flith^!)a spirit is with the just, ye shdl Jbe no more either 
charge or ooneem of mine! Gang in, then — gang in, then, 
hinnies, ’ he added, in a softer tone, for the tears of both daugh- 
ters, but especially those^of Effie, began to flow very fast, — 
“ Gang in, dears, and well seek grace to preserve tis frae all 

Pet^iWrJker. 
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inanner of profane folly, whilk causefh to sin, and promoteth the 
kingdom of darkness, warring with the kingdom of. light”* 

The objurgation of David Deans, however well meant, 
unhappily timed. It created a division of feelings in Effie's 
bosom, and deterred her from her intended oonfi&ice in her 
sister. “ She wad hand me nae better than ' the dirt below her 
feet,” said Effie to herself, *'were I to confess I hae danced wi’ 
him four times on the green down by, and ance at Maggie Mac- 
qticens’s ; and she’ll maybe hing it ower my head tlmt ‘she’ll tell 
my father, and then she wad be mistress and mafr.* But I’ll 
no^gang back there again. I’m resolved I’ll no gang back. I’ll 
lay in a leaf of my Bible,* and that’s very near as if I had made 
an aith, that I winna gang back.” And she kept her vow 
for a week, daring whi(£ si e was unusuaUy cross and frotful, 
blemishes which had never before been observed in her temper, 
except during a moment of contradiction. 

There was something in all this so mysterious as considerably 
to alarm the prudent and affectionate Jeanie, the more so as 
sho judged it unkind to her sister to mention to their father 
grounds of anxiety which might arise from her own imagination. 
Besides, her respect for the good old man did not prevent her 
from being aware that he was both hot-tempered and positive, 
and she sometimes suspected that he carried his dislike to 
youthful amusements beyond the verge that rriigion and reason 
demanded. Jeanie had sense enough to see that a sudden and 
severe curb upon her sister’s hitherto unrestrained freedom 
might be rather productive of harm than good, and that Effie, 
in the hei^trong ^vilfulu(«s of youth, was likdy to make what 
might be overstrained in her father’s precepts an excuse to 
herself for neglecting them altogether. In the higher classes, 
a damsel, however g^djr, is still under the dominion of etiquette, 
and subject to the surveillance of mammas and chaperons ; but 
the country girl, who snatches her moment of gasety during the 
intervals of labour^ is under no such guardianship or restraint, 
and her amusement becomes so much the more haaaidous. 
Jeanie saw all this with much distress of m^, when ariroum- 
stance occaured wjiich appeared calculated to relievc^faer anxiety. 

Mrs. Saddletree, with whom our readers have already be^ 
made acquainted, chanced to be a distant rdation of Douce 

* This custom of making a mark by foldhig a leaf in the party’s Bible, 
when a solemn resolution is formed, is still held to he^ in some sense, on 
appeal to Heaven for his or her sincerity. 
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David Deans, and as she was a woman oiderly in her life and 
oonvsraatlon, and, moreover, of good sabstonce, a sort of ao< 
mmintance was formally kept np between the families. Now, 
careful dame, about a year and a half before our stor}’' 
commences, chanced to need, in the line of her profession, a 
better sort of servant, or rather shop-woman. “Mr. Saddle- 
tree,” she said, “ was never in the shop when he could get his 
nose Within the Parliament House, and it was an awkward 
thing fo^ ft woman-body to be standing among bundles o’ 
barkened leather her lane, selling saddles and bridles ; and she 
had cast her eyes upon her for-awa cousin Dffie Deans, as Jhst 
the very sort of lassie she would want to keep her in counte- 
nance on such occasions.” • 

In this proposal there was much that pleased old David, — 
thare was bed, board, and bouutith — it was a decent situation — 
the lassie would be under Mrs. Saddletree’s eye, who had an 
upright walk, and lived close by the Tolbooth Kirk, in which 
might still be heard the comforting doctrines of one of those 
few ministers of the Kirk of Scotland who had not bent the 
knee unto Baal, according to David’s expression, or become 
accessory to the course of national defections, — union, tolera- 
tion, patronages, and a bundle of prelatical Erastian oaths 
which had been imposed on the church since the Bevolution, 
and particularly in the reign of “ the late woman” (as he 
called Queen .Ajme), the last of that unhappy race of Stuarts. 
In the good man’s security concerning the soundness of the 
theologi^ doctrine which his daughter was to hear, he was 
nothing disturbed on account of the snares of a dijOTerent kind, 
to which a creature so beautiftd, young, and wilful, might be 
ei^osedTin the centre of a populous and corrupted city. The 
&ot is, that he thought with so mudi horror oi^all approaches 
to irregularities of the nature most to be dreaded in such cases, 
that he would as soon have suspected and guarded agaiust 
Effie’s bmng induced to become guilty of the crime of murder. 
He only regretted that she should live under the same roof 
with such a worldly-wise man as Bartolino Saddletree, whom 
David neveig suspect^ of being an ass as he vias, hut considered 
as one really endowed with ^ the l^al knowledge to which 
he made pretension, and only liked him the worse for possessing 
it. The lawyers, especi%lly those amongst them who sate os 
ruling edders in the Genei^ Assembly of the Kirk, had been 
forward in promot^g the measures of patronage, of the abjuro- 
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tion oath, and othera, which, in the (pinion of David Deane, 
were a Urraking down of the mved work of the sanctuor^p, and 
an intrusion upon the liberties of the kirk. Upon the dangeip 
of listening to tlie doctrines of a legalised formalist, such as 
Saddletree, David gave his daughter many lectures; so much 
BO, that he had time to touch but slightly on the dangers of 
chambering, company-keeping, and promiscuous dancing, to 
which, a^ her time of life, most people would have tfiought 
Effie more exposed, than to the of theoretical .ei;pr in her 
relidous faith. 

Jeanio parted from her sister with a mixed feeling of regret, 
and apprehension, and hope. She could not be so confident 
concerning Effie’s prudence as her father, for she had observed 
her more narrowly, ha<l more sympathy with her feelings, and 
could better estimate the temptations to which she was exposed. 
On the other hand, Mrs. Saddletree was an observing, slmewd, 
notable woman, entitled to exercise over Effie the full authority 
of a mistress, and likely to do so strictly, yet with kindness. 
Hei' removal to Saddletroe*s, it was most probable, would also 
serve to break off some idle acquaintances, which Jeanie sus> 
pected her sister to have formed in the neighbouring suburb. 
Upon the whole, then, she viewed her departure from Saint 
Leonard’s with pleasure, and it was not until the veiy moment 
of their parting for the first time in their lives, that she felt 
the full force of sisterly sorrow. While they repeatedly kissed 
each other’s cheeks, and wrung each other’s hands, Jeanie took 
that moment of affectionate sympathy, to press upon her sister 
the necessity of the utmost caution in her conduct while residing 
in Edinburgh. Effie listened, without once raising her large 
dark eyelashes, from which the drops fell so ffist as afi^iost to 
resemble a fountain, i^t the conclusion she sobbed again, kissed 
her sister, promised to recollect all the good counsel she had 
given her, and they parted. • 

During the first weeks, Effie was all that her kinswoman 
expected, and even more. But with time there came a relaxa- 
tion of that early zeal which she manifested in Mrs. Saddletaee’s 
service. To boirew once again from the poet, whew so coneotly 
and beautifully desaibes living manners : — 

* Somethittg there was,— what, none nreanmed to aay, — 

Clonus lightly passing on a snnnnera day ; 

Whispers and hints, which went from ear to ear, 

And mixed reports no Judge on earth ojold dear. 
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Durinur this interrcO, Mrs. Saddletree was sometimes displeased 
by Bfiie’s lingering when she was sent upon enanlls about the 
^op business, and sometimes by a little degree of impatience 
wbidh she maiufeBted at being rebuked on su^ occasions. But 
she good-naturedly allowed, that the first was very natural to a 
girl to whom everything in Edinburgh was new, and the other 
was only the petu^ce of a spoiled child, when subjected to the 
yoke ^f domestic discipline for the first time. Attention and 
submission, could not be learned at once — Holyrood was not 
built in a (fsy — use would make perfect. 

It seemed as if the considerate old lady had presaged tihly. 
Ere many months had passed, Elfie became almost wedded to 
her duties, though she no longer discharged them with «the 
laugliing cheek and light step, which had at first attracted eveiy 
customer. Her mistress sometimes observed her in tears, but 
they were signs of secret sorrow, which she concealed as often 
as she saw them attract notice. Time wore on, her cheek grew 
pale, and her step heavy. The cause of these changes could not 
have escaped the matronly eye of Mrs. Saddletree, but she was 
chiefly confined by indisposition to her bedroom for a consider- 
able time during the latter imrt of Effie’s servica This interval 
was marked by symptoms of anguish almost amounting to 
despair. The utmost efforts of the poor girl to command her 
fits of hysterical agony were often totally unavailing, and the 
mistakes which she made in the shop the while, were so uumerr 
ouB and so provoking, that Bartoline Saddletree, who, during 
his wife’s illness, was obliged to take closer ^arge of the 
business than consisted with his study of the weightier matters 
of the law, lost all patience with the girl, who, in his law Latin, 
and without much respect to gender, he. declared ought to 
be cognosced by inquest of a jury, cB^ fatmu^ furiomt, and 
naturaliter idiota. Neighbours, also, and fellow-servauts, re- 
marked with malicious curiosity or degrading pity, the disfigured 
shape, loose dress, and pale cheeks, of the once beautiful and 
atill interesting girl. But to no one would she grant her 
ooil^ence, answ^ing all taunts with bitter sarcasm, and all 
serious esppstulation with sull^ denial, qfr with floods of 
tears. 

At length, when Mrs. Saddletree’s recovery was likely to 
permit her wonted attenti^on to the regulatiou of her household, 
Effie Deans, as if unwilling to face on investigation made bv 
authority of her mistress, asked permiasion of Bartoline tc 
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go home for a week or two, assigning indisposition, and the 
wish of*trying the benefit of repose and the change of air, as 
the motives of her request. Sharp-eyed as a lynx (or conced- 
ing himself to be so) in the nice sWp quillits of leigal discus- 
sion, Bartoline was as dull at drawing inferences fyom the 
occurrences of common Ufe as any Dutch professor of mathe- 
matics. He Bufiered Efiflh to depart without much saspidon, 
and without any inquiry. ' • 

It was afterwards found that a period of a weejc ptervened 
betwixt her leaving her master’s house and airiving at St. 
Leonard’s. She made her appearance before her* sister in a 
state rather resembling the spectre than the living substance of 
the gay and beautiful girl, who had left her father’s cottage for 
the first time scarce seventeca months before. The lingering 
illness of her mistress had, for the last few months, given her a 
plea for confining herself entirdy to the dusky precincts of the 
shop in the Lawnmarket, and Jeanie was so mudi occupied, 
during the same period, with the concerns of her father’s house- 
hold, that she had rarely fotmd leisure for a walk in the city, 
and a brief and hurried visit to her sister. The young women, 
therefore, hod scarcely seen each other for several mouths, nor 
had a single scandalous surmise reached the ears of the seduded 
inhabitants of the cottage at St. Leonard’s, Jeanie, therefore, 
terrified to death at her sister’s appearance, at first overwhelmed 
her with inquiries, to which the unfortunate young woman 
returned for a time incoherent and rambling answers, and 
finally fell into a hysterical fit. Rendered too certain of her 
sister’s misfortune, Jeanie had now the dreadful alternative of 
communicating her ruin to her father, or of endeavouring to 
conceal it from him. To all questions concerning the*nam6 or 
rank of her seducer, add the fate of the being to whom her &11 
had given birth, EfiSe remained as mute as the grave, to which 
she seemed hastening; and Indeed the least alh^oa to either 
seemed to drive her to distraction. Her sister, in distress and 
in despair, was about to repair to Mrs. Saddleti^ to consult her 
experience, and at the same time to obtain what lights she cpuld 
upon this most unhappy affiur, when she was save^that trouble 
by a new stroke of fate, whi^ seemed to oany misfortune to ' 
the uttermost. 

David Deans had been alaimed gt the state of health in 
which his daughter had returned to hw patmmal residence ; bat 
Jeanie had contrived to divert him from p|rticiilar and specific 
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mquiiy. It waa therefore like a dap of Ihunder to the poor 
old mn, when, just as the hour of noon had brought the visit 
o( the Laird oi Dumbiedikes as usual, other and stenier, as 
well as most unexpected guests, arrived at the cottage of St. 
Leonard’s. These were the officers Of justice, with a warrant 
of justidaiy to search for and app^end Euphemia, or Effie 
Deans, accused of the crime of ebipImuTder. The stunning 
weighIFof a blow so totally unezpelted bore down the old man, 
who had'Jp .his early youth resisted the brow of military and 
civil tyranny, though backed with swords and guns, tortures and 
gibbets. fell extended and senseless upon his own heartb ; 
and the men, happy to escaj)e from the scene of his awakening, 
raised, with rude humanity, the object of their warrant irdin 
her bed, and placed her in a coach, which they had brought 
with them. The hasty remedies which Jeanie had applied 
to bring back her father’s senses were scarce begun to opeiute, 
when the noise of the wheris in motion recalled her attention 
to her miserable sister. To run shrieking after the carriage 
was the first vain effort of her distraction, but she was stopp^ 
ly one or two female neighbours, assembled by the extraordinary 
appearance of a coach in that sequestered place, who almost 
forced her back to her father’s house. The deep and sympa- 
thetio afiliction of these poor people, by whom the little family 
at St. Leonard’s were held in high reg^, filled the house with 
lamentation. Even Dumbiedikes was moved from his woutefl ■ 
apathy, and, groping for his purse as he spoke, ejaculated, 
“Jeanie, woman 1 — Jeanie, woman ! dinna greet — ^it’s sad wark, 
but siller will help it f and he drew out his purse as he spoke. 

The (dd man had now raised himself from the groimd, and, 
looking dbout him os if he missed something, seem^ gradually 
to recover the sense of his wretchedness. “ Where,” he said, 
with a voice that made the roof ring, “ where is the vile hailot, 
that has disgraced the blood of an faom3St man ? — Where is she, 
that has no place among us, but has come foul with her sins, 
like the Evil One, among the children of God 1 — ^Where is she, 
Jeanie 1 — ^Bring her before me, that I may kill her with a word 
and a look I” • 

All hastened around him with their appropriate sources of 
consolation — the Laird with his purse, Jeanie with burnt 
f^tthers and strong wateiy, and the women with tiieir exhorta- 
tions. ** O neighbmir — 0 Mr. Deans, it’s a sair trial, doubtless 
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— but think of the Kock of Ages, neighbour — think of the pro* 
raise !"*■ \ . • 

**And I do think ofdt, neighbours — and 1 bless God tha^ I 

can think of it, even in the wrack and ruin of a’ that’s nearest 
and dearest to me- -But tp be the father of a castaway — a profli- 
gate — a bloody ZipporaU^ mere murderess I — O, how will the 
wicked exult in the higff^|daces of their wickedness 1 — ^the pre* 
latists, and the lai^tudinfOT^iQ^, and the hand-waled mtftderers, 
whose hands are hard as horn ntd* handing the slaughter-weapons 
— ^they will push out the lip, ipd say that we are even such 
as themselves. Sair, lair I am grieved, neighbours; for the poor 
castaway — for the child of mine old age--4>ut sairer for the 
stumbling-block and scandal it will be to all tender and honest 
souls !” 

“ Davie — ^wiiina sillei do’t V* insinuated the laird, still proffer- 
ing his green pmse, which was fiill of guineas. 

I teU ye, Dumbiedikes,” said Doans, “ that if telling down 
my haill substance could hae saved her frac this black snare, 1 
wad hae walked out wi* naething but my bonnet and my staff* to 
beg an awmous for God’s sake, and ca’d mysell an happy man— 
But if a dollai’, or a plack, or the nineteenth part of a boddle, 
wad save her open guilt and open shame frae open punishment, 
that purchase wad David Deans never make ! — Na, na ; an eye 
fl)r an eye, a tooth for a tootli, life for life, blood for blood — ^it’s 
the law of man, and it’s the law of God. — Leave me, sirs — ^leave 
me — 1 maun warstle wi’ this trial in privacy and on my 
knees.” 

Jeanie, now in some degree restored to the power of thoi^ht, 
joined in the same request. The next day found the father and 
daughter still in the depth of affliction, but the fathlu sternly 
supporting hie load o£*ill through a proud sense of religious dhly, 
and the daughter anxiously suppressing her own feelings to avoid 
again awakening his. 1%us was it with the* afflict family 
until the morning after Porteous’s death, a period at which we 
are now arrived. 
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CHAPTER TENTH. 

Is dl the cotuuiei that we tm hare ehoxed. 

The eiaten* vows, the hontA^hat we have epeot 
When we hare chid the heety-footed time 
For parting ns — Oh I — and is all forgot f 

MnMinofXB Night’s DBXiiH. 

We have been a long while in conducting Butler to the door*of 
the cottage at St. Lmnard’s ; jet the space which we have oj> 
cupied in the preceding narrative does not exceed in length that 
wMch he actually spent on Salisbniy Crags on the morning 
which succeeded the execution done upon Porteous by the 
rioters. For this delay he had his own motives. He wished 
to collect his thoughts, strangely agitated as they were, first by 
the mehmcholy news of Effie Deans’s situation, and afterwards 
by the frightful scene which he had witnessed. In the situa- 
tion also in which he stood with respect to Jeanie and her 
fother, some ceremony, at least some choice of fitting time and 
season, was necessaiy to wait upon them. Eight in the morn- 
ing was then the ordinaiy hour for breakfast, and he resolved that 
it should arrive before he made his appearance in their cottage. 

Never did hours pass so heavily. Butler shifted his place 
and enlarged his circle to while away the time, and heard the 
huge bell of St. Giles’s toll each successive hour in swelling 
tones, which were instantly attested by those of the other 
steepies in succession. He had heard seven struck in this 
manner, When he began to think he might venture to approach 
nearer to St. Leonard’s, from which he was still a*mile distant. 
Accordingly he descended from his lofty station as low as tho ^ 
bottom of the valley, which divides Salisbury Orags from those 
amoll rocks which take their name from Saint Leonard. It is, 
as many of my readers may know, a deep, wild, grassy valley, 
seattfued with huge rocks and fragments which have descend^ 
from the difS^ and steep ascent to the east. • 

This sequestered dell, as well as other places of the open 
pasturage of the King’s Park, was, about this timey often the 
resort of the gallants of tlyB time who had afimrs nf honour to 
djscnss with the sword. Duels were then very common in Scot- 
land, for gentr^illl^ at once idle, haughty, fierce, divided 
YOU ra. t 
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by fkctv)iiy and addicted to intemperance, so that there lacked 
neither provocation, nor inclination to resent it when ^ven; 
and the sword, which was part of every gentleman’s dress, was 
the only weapon used for the decision of such differences. 
When, therefore, Butler observed a young man, skulking, ap- 
parentJy to avoid observation, among the scattered rocks at 
some distance iiom the . footpath, he was naturally led to sup- 
pose that he had sought this londy spot upon that ovjl ‘errand. 
He was so -strongly impressed with this, that, notwithstanding 
his own distress of mind, he could not, according to his sense of 
duty as a clergyman, paM this person without speaking to him. 
There are times, thought he to himself, when the slightest 
interference may avert a great calamily — ^when a word spoken 
in season may do more for prevention than the eloquence of 
Tully could do for remedying evil — ^And for my own griefs, bo 
they as they may, I shall f^ them the lighter, if they divert 
me not from the prosecution of my duty. 

Thus thinking and feeling, he quitted the ordinary path, and 
advanced nearer the object he had noticed. The man at first 
directed his course towards the hill, in order, as it appeared, to 
avoid him ; but when he saw that Butler seemed deposed to 
follow him, he acijusted his hat fiercely, turned round, and came 
forward, as if to meet and defy sci'atmy. 

Butler had an opportunity of accurately studying his features 
as they advanced slowly to meet each other. The stranger 
seemed about twenty-five years old. His dress was of a kind 
which could hardly said to indicate his rank with certainty, 
for it was such as young gentlemen sometimes wore while on 
active exercise in the moniing, and which, therefine, was, imi- 
tated by those of the inferior ranks, as young clerks an.i trades- 
men, because its cheapness rendered it attainabie, while it 
approached more nearly to the apparel of youths of fiishion than 
any other which the manners of the tunes pehnitted them io 
wear. If his air and manner could be trusted, howeter, this 
person seemed rather to be dressed under than above his rank ; 
for his corrifige was bold and somewhat superdlfoue, his step 
easy and free, his manner daring and unconstrifined. His. 
stature was of the middle sue, or rather above his limbs 
well-proportioned, yet not so strong as to infer the reproach df 
clumsinesB. His features were unccmunonly handsome, and ^ 
about him would have been mteresting jad pMpossearing, but 
for that indescribable expression which hdRfesl clissipatioU gives 
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to the oonntenaaio^ joined with & certain audacity in look and 
manlier, of that kind which is often assumed as a mask for con- 
{osion and apprehension. 

Butlw and the stranger met — surveyed each other — ^when, as 
the latter, slightly touching his hat, was about to pass hy him, 
Butler, while he returned the salutation, observed, fine 
morning, sir — ^You are on the hill early.” 

“l*^ve business here,” said the young man, in a tone meant 
to repre^ fiurther inquiry. 

“ I do not doubt it, sir,” said Butler. ** I trust you will 
forgive my hoping that it is of a lawful kind 3” 

“ Sir,” said the other, with marked surprise, “ I nevw forgave 
impertinence, nor can 1 conceive what title you have to hope 
anything about what no way concerfis you.” 

1 am a soldier, sir,” said Butler, “ and have a charge to 
arrest evil-doers in the name of my Master.” 

** A soldier 1” said the young mad, stepping back, and fiercely 
laying his hand on his sword — ** A soldier, and arrest me ! Did 
you reckon what your life was worth, before you took the com- 
mission upon you 3” 

“You mistake me, sir,” said Butler, gravely ; “neither my 
war&re nor my warrant are of this world. I am a preacher ^ 
the gospel, and have power, in my Master's name, to command 
the peace upon earth and good-will towards men, which was pro- 
claimed with the gospel” 

“A minister 1” said the stranger, carelessly, and with an ex- 
pressicQ approaching to scorn. “ 1 know the gentlemen of your 
cloth in S^tland chum a strange right of intermeddling with 
men’s private affairs. But 1 have bera abroad, and know better 
than to be priest-ridden.” , 

“ Sir, if it be true that any of my cloth, or, it fliight be mure 
decently said, of my calling, interfere with men’s private affairs, 
for the gratification either of idle curiosity, or for worse motives, 
you cannot have learned a better lesson abroad than to contemn 
such practices. But, in my Master’s work, I am called to be 
busy in season and out of season; and, conscious as I am of a 
pure mothre,^it were better for me to incur ybur contempt for 
speaking, than the emieotion of my own oonsdenoe for being 
^ent.” 

“ In the name of the devil 1” said the young man inqMtiently, 
** say what you h|H|fcto say, then ; though whom you take me 
(oSf or whiit enrt^iPfencem you have with me, a stranger to 
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you, or witih my actions and motiyes, of which you can know 
notlung,'! cannot conjecture for an instant” • 

“ You are about,” said Butler, ** to violate one of your oou]|* 
try’s wisest laws — ^you are about, which is much mcffe dreadfiil, 
to violate a law, whi(di Qod hk^lf has implanted within our 
nature, and written as it were, in the table of our hearts, to 
which every thrill of our nerves is responsive.” 

“And what is the law you speak of)” said the stnii^, in a 
hollow and somewhat disturbed accent. . 

“ Thou shalt do no muboeb,” said Butler, with a deep and 
BolWn voice. * 

The young man visibly started, and looked considerably ap- 
{Miiled. Butler perceived he bad made a &vourable impression, 
jind resolved to follow it up*. “Think,” he said, “young man,” 
laying his hand kindly upon Ihe stranger’s shoulder, “what an 
awful alternative you voluntarily dioose for yourself, to kill or 
be killed. Think what it is to rush uncalled into the presence 
of an offended Deity, your heart fermenting with evil passions, 
your hand hot from the steel you had be^ urging, with your 
best skill and malice, against the breast of a fellow>creature. 
Or, suppose yourself the scarce less wretched survivor, with the 
guilt of Cain, the first murdermr, in your heart, with the stamp 
upon your brow — that stamp which struck all who gazed on 
him with unutterable horror, and by which the murderer is made 
uianiiest to all who look upon him. Think” 

The stranger gradually withdrew himself from under the hand 
of his monitor ; and, pulling his hat over his brows, thus inter- 
rupted him. “ Your meaning, sir, 1 dare say, is excellent, but 
you are throwing your advice away. 1 am not in this pibce 
with violent intentions against any one. I may be bad* mough 
— ^you priests cay all ^cn are so — but I am hent for the purpose 
of saving life, not of taking it away. If you wish to spend 
your time rather in doing a good action than inr talkii^ about 
you know not what, I will give you an opportunity. Do you 
see yonder crag to the right, over which appeafes the chimney (ff 
a lone house ) Go thither, inquire for one Jennie DeaaB,*the 
daughter of the goodman ; let her know that he*8he wots 
remained here from daybreak till this hour, expecting to see 
her, and that he can abide no longer. Tell her, she mut meet 
me at the Hunter’s ^og to-night, as Jhe moon zisee behind St. 
Anthony’s Hill, or that she will make a temte man of me.” 

“Wlio or what are you,” replied exceedingly and 
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most unpleasantly surprised, **who charge me with such an 
errand 1” * 

• “ I am the devil )” answered the young man hastily. 

Butler stepped instinctMy l»ck, and commended himself 
internally to Heaven; for, iliough a wise and strong-minded 
man, he was neither wiser nor more strong-minded tlm those 
of his age and education, with whom, to disbelieve witchcraft 
or spedfcrtt, was held an undeniable proof of atheism. 

The stager went on without observing his emotion. “ Yes ! 
call me Apollyon, Abaddon, whatever name you shall choose, ^as 
a clergymatl acquainted with the upper and lower circles of 
spiritual denomination, to call me you shall not find an ap- 
potion more odious to him that brars it, than is mine own." 

This sentence was spoken with the bitterness of self-upbraid- 
ing, and a contortion of visage absolutely demoniacal. Butler, 
though a man brave by principle, if not by constitution, was 
overawed j for intensity of mental distress has in it a sort of 
sublimity which repels and overawes all men, but especially 
those of kind and sympathetic dispositions. The stranger 
turned abruptly from Butler as he spoke, but instantly returned, 
and, coining up to him closely and boldly, said, in a fierce, 
determined tone, 1 have told you who and what I am — ^who 
and what are you ? What is your name V* 

** Butler," answered the person to whom this abrupt question 
was addressed, surprised into answering it by the sudden and' 
fierce maimer of the querist — ** Reuben Butler, a preacher of 
the gospel" 

At rids answer, the stranger again plucked more deep over 
his brows the hat which he had thrown back in his former 
agitatiom ** Butler 1" he repeated — “the assistant of tne 
s^oolmaster at Liberton 1" * 

“ The same,” answered Butler comiK>aedly. 

The strong^ covered his foce with his hand, as if on sudden 
reflecricn, and then turned away, but stopp^ when he had 
walked a few paces ; and seeing Butler follow him with his 
^es, called out iu a stem yet suppressed tone, just as if he had 
eacocriy calcidated that his accents should nol^be heard a yard 
beyond the spot on which Burier stood. “ (Jo your way, and 
do mine errand. Do not look after me. I will neither descend 
t^Ugfa the bowels of these rocks, nor vanish in a flash of fire ; 
and yet the eye seeks to trace my motions shall have 
reason to ourse iilkas ever shroivied by eyelid or eyelash. 
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Begone, and look not behind you. Tell Jeanie Deana, that 
when tife moon rises I shall expect to meet her at iNicol 
Muschat’s Cairn, beneath Saint Anthony's Chapel." ^ 

As he utter^ these words, he turned and took the roim 
against the hill, with a haste that seemed as peremptory as his 
tone of authority. 

Dreading he knew not what of additional misery to a lot 
which seemed little capable of receiving augmentatioK, and 
desperatr at the idea that any living man should dare to send 
so extraordinary a request, coached in terms so imperious, to 
thff half-betrothed object of his early and only affection, Butler 
strode hastily towards ' the cottage, in order to ascertain how far 
this daring and rude gallant was actually entitled to press on 
Jeanie Deans a request, v'idch no prudent, and scarce any 
modest young woman, was likely to comply with. 

Butler was by nature neither jealous nor superstitious ; yet 
the feelings which lead to those moods of the mind were rooted 
in his heart, as a portion derived from the common stock of 
humanity. It was maddening to think that a profligate gallant, 
such as the manner and tone of the stranger evinced him to be, 
should have it in his power to command forth his future bride 
and plighted true love, at a place so improper, and an hour so 
unseasonable. Yet the tone in which the stranger spoke hod 
nothing of the soft half-breathed voice proper to the seducer 
who solicits an assignation ; it was bold, fierce, and imperative, 
and had less of love in it than of menace and intimidation. 

The suggestions of superstition seemed more plausible, faafl 
Butler’s mind been very accessible to them. Was this ittdee«i 
the Boaring Lion, who goeth about seeking whom he may 
devour? This was a question which pressed itself on *Butler’s 
mind with an» eamestiless that cannot be conceived by those 
who live in the present day. The fiery eye^ the abrupt de- 
meanour, the occasionally harsh, yet studioualy subdned tone 
of voice, — the features, handsome, but now clouded with pride, 
now disturbed by suspicion, now inflamed with pasrion — ^those 
dark hazel eyes which he sometimes shaded with his cap, as if 
ho were averse to jiave them seen while they were OQcapied with 
keenly observing the motions and bearing of others — ^^ose eyes 
that were now turbid with melamdioly, now gleaming with 
Bcorp, and now sparkling with fury->7Wa8 it the passions of a 
mere mortal they expreraed, or the emotions of a fiend, who 
seeks, and seeks in vain, to conceid his fiigdiiA dosigna under 
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the bonrowed maek of mauly beauty? The whole partook oi 
the nyen, la^tage, and port of the ruiued arcliongel; and, 
imperfectly ae ve have been able to describe it, the effect of the 
inferview upon Butler's nerves, shaken as they were at the time 
by the horrors of the preceding night, were greater than his 
imdcrstanding warranted, or his pride cared to submit to. The 
very place where he had met this singular person was desecrated, 
as it wgre, and unhallowed, owing to many violent deaths, both 
in duels and by suicide, which had in former times taken place 
there ; and the place which he had named as a rendezvous at so 
late ail hour, was hdd in general to be accursed, from a fright&l 
and cruel murder wliich h^ been there committed by the wretch 
from whom the place took its name, upon the person of his oyn 
wife.* It was in such places, according to the belief of that 
period (when the laws against witchcraft ivere still in fresli 
observance, said had even lately been acted upon), that evil 
spirits had power to make themselves visible to human eyes, 
and to practise upon the fedlngs and senses of maukind. 
Suspicions, founded on such circuinstauces, nished ou Butler's 
muid, unprepared as it was by any previous course of reasoning, 
to deny that which all of his time, coimtry, and profession 
believed ; but common sense rejected these vain id(»is as incon- 
sisteiit, if not with possibility, at least witli tlic general rules 
by which the universe is governed, — a deviation from which, as 
Butler well argued with himsdf, ought not to be admitted as 
probable, upon any but the plainest and most incontrovertible' 
evidence. An earthly lover, however, or a young man, who, 
from whatever cause, had the right of exercising such siunmary 
and imceremouious authority over the object of his long-settled, 
and apparently sincerely returned affection, was an object scarce 
less appalluig to bis mind, than those which superstition 
suggest^ * 

His limbs exhausted with fatigue, his mind harassed with 
auxiefy, and with painful doubts and recollections, Butler 
dr^igged himself up the ascent from the valley to St Leonard's 
and present himself at the door of Deans’s habitation, 
with feelings much akin to the miserable reflections and fears of 
its inhabitants. * 

* Note 0. Miuchat’e Ciura. 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 

Then she stretched out her lily hand, 

And for to do her best ; 

»Hae back thy faith and troth, WiUi^ 

Ood gie thy aool good rest I" 

Old Ballad. 

“ Come iii|” answered the low and sweet-toned voioe he loved 
be.it to hear, as Butler tapped at the door of the cottage. He 
lifted the latch, a:$d found himself under the roof of afiiictiou. 
Jeanie was unable to trust henself with more than one glance 
towards her lover, whom t^e now met under circumstances so 
agonising to her feeUngs, and at the same time so humbling to 
her honest pride. It is well known, that much, both of what 
is good and bad in the Scottish national character, arises out 
of the intimacy of their family connections. To ^ come of 
honest folk,” that is, of people who have borne a fair and 
unstained reputation, is an advantage as highly prised among 
the lower Scotch, as the emphatic counterpart, ** to be of a good 
family,” is valued among their gentry. The worth and respecta- 
bility of one member of a peasant’s family is always accounted 
by themselves and others, not only a matter of honest pride, 
but a guarantee for the good conduct of the whole. On the 
contrary, such a melancholy stain as was now flung on one of 
the chfldreu of Deans, extended its disgrace to all cormected 
with him, and Jeanie felt herself lower^ at once, in her own 
eyes, and in those of her lover. It was in vain that re- 
presi^ this feeling, as far subordinate and too selfish, to be 
mingled with , her sonuw for her sister’s calamity. Nature 
prevailed ; an^ while she shed tears for her sister’s distress and 
danger, there mingled with them bitter drops of grief for her 
own degradation. 

As Butler entered, the old man was seated by the fire with 
his weU-wom pocket Bible in his hands, the companion of the 
wanderings and gangers of his youth, and beque^ed to mm 
on the s^old by one of those, who, in the year 1686 , sealed 
their enthusiastic principles with their blood. The sun sent its 
mys through a small window at the old man’s back, and, 
“ shining motty through the reek,” to use the expression of a 
bard of that time and country, illumined ^ grey hairs of the 
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old man, and the bacred page which he studied. His features, 
&r fkxm handsome, and rather harah and severe, had*yet from 
^eir expression of habitual gravity, and contempt for earthly 
tnings, an expression of stoical dignity amidst their sternness. He 
boasted in no small degree, the attributes which Southey ascri1)es 
to the ancimit Scandv^vians, whom he terms “ firm to inflict, 
and stubborn to endure.” The whole formed a picture, of which 
tiie Ufhts might have been given by Rembrandt, but the outline 
would haye, required the force and vigour of Michael Angelo. 

Deans lifted his eye as Butler entered, and instantly withdrew 
it, as from an object which gave him at once surprise and sudden 
pain. He had assumed such high ground with this camal-wittcd 
scholar, as he hod in liis pride termed Butler, that to meet hfm, 
of all men, under feelings of humiliation, aggravated his mis- 
fortune, and was a consummation like that of the dying chief in 
the old ballad — “ Earl Percy sees my fall !” 

Deans raised the Bible with his left hand, so as partly to 
screen his face, and putting back his right as for as he could, 
held it toworrls Butler in that position, at the same time turning 
his body from him, as if to prevent his seeing the working of 
his countenance. Butler clasped the extended hand which had 
supported his orphan infancy, wept over it, and in vain endea- 
voured to say more than the words — “ God comfort you — God 
comfort you !” 

** He will — he doth, my friend,” said Deans, assuming firm- * 
ness as he discovered the agitation of his guest; **he doth 
now, and he will yet more in his own gude time. I have been 
ower proud of my sufferings in a gude cause, Reuben, and now 
1 am to be tried with those whilk will turn my pride and glory 
into a teproach and a hissing. How muckle better I hoe 
thoi^ht mysell than them that lay saff , ted sweet, and drank 
deep, when I was in the moss-haggs and moors, wi’ precious 
Dondd Oameiun, and worthy Mr. Biackadder, called Guess 
again ; and how proud I was o’ being made a spectacle to men 
and angels, having stood on their pillory at the Canongatc 
9 &(B 9 I was fifteen years old, for the cause of a National Core- 
itont ! To think, Reuben, that 1, wha hae beemsao honoured and 
exalted in my youth, nay, when I was but a hafflins callaut, and 
that hae borne testimony agmn the defections o’ the times 
yearly, monthly, daily, hoprly, minutely, striving and testifying 
with uplifted hand and voice, crying aloud, sparing not, 
against all great igitional snares, as the nation-wasting and 
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church-flinkiiig aLomiuation of union, toleraidoli, and patnmagei 
imposed ^07 the last woman of that unhappy race of Stuerts ^ 
also against the infringements and invasions of the just powerp 
of eldership, whereanent, I uttered my paper, called a * Ciy of 
an Howl in the Desert,’ printed at the Bow-head, and sold by 
all flying stationers in town and country — and wow ” 

Here he paused. It may wdl be supposed that Butler, 
though not absolutely ooineiding in all the good old man’a ideas 
about Jiimch government, had too much considmra^on and 
liumanity to interrupt him, while he reckoned up with conscious 
prihe his sufierings, jand the constancy of his testimony. On 
the contrary, when he paused under the influence of the bittei* 
recollections of the moment, Butler instantly threw in Ms mite 
of encouragement. 

“ You have been well known, my old and revered friend, a 
true and tried follower of the Gross ; one who, as Saint Jerome 
hath it, *per infamiam et honcm famam grasmi ad wnmortor 
Utatm.* which may be freely rendered, ^who rusheth on to 
immortal life, through bad report and good report.’ You have 
been on of those to whom the tender and fearful souls ci} 
during the midnight solitude — ’ Watchman, what of the night 1 
— Watchman, what of the night?’ — ^And, assuredly, this heavy 
dispei\sation, as it comes not without divine permission, so it 
comes not without its special commission and use.” 

“I do receive it as such,” said poor Deans, returning the 
grasp of Butler’s hand ; ** and if I have not been taught to read 
the Scripture in any other tongue but my native Scottish” 
(even in his distress Butler’s Latin quotation had not eaGiq)ed 
his notice), “ I have nevei-thdess so learned them, that I trust 
to bear even this crook in my lot with submission. But, oh ! 
Reuben Butler, the kifk, of whilk, though unworthy, I ,have 
yet been thought a* polished shaft, and meet to be a pillar, 
holding, from my youth upward, the place of raling elder — 
what will the lightsome and pro&ne tiiink of the guide that 
cannot keep his own family from stumbling? How will they 
take up their eong and their reproach, when they see that Jke 
childrra of professors are liable to as foul backsl^lmg as the 
offspring of Belial 1 But 1 will bear my cross with the comfort, 
that whatever showed like goodness in me or mine, was but like 
the light that shinee frae oreeping insects, on the braeeide, in 
a dark night — it kythce -bright to the ee, because all is dark 
around it; but when the mom comes on the mountains, it is 
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but a puk crawling kail-worm after a’. And sae it shows, wi* 
OBJ sag of .human righteousness, or formal law-work,^ that we 
i^y pit round us to cover our shtune.” 

As he pronounced these words, the door again qwned, and 
Mr. Bartoline Saddletree entered, his three-pointed hat set far 
back on hb head, with a silk handkerchief beneath it to keep 
it in that cool position, hb gold-headed cane in hb hand, and 
hb whole deportment that of a wealthy burgher, who might 
one day ^k to have a share in the magbtracy, if not actually 
to hold tne'curule chair itself. 

Rochefomcault, who has torn the veil from so many i5ul 
gangrenes of the human heart, says, we find something not 
^together unpleasant to us in the mbfortunes of our best 
friends. Mr. Saddletree w'ould hove been very angry liad any 
one told him that he felt pleasure in the dbaster of poor £i!ie 
Deans, and the dbgrace of her family ; and yet there is great 
question whether the gratification of playing the person of 
importance, inquiring, investigating, and laying down the law 
on the whole aifoir, did not ofier, to say the least, full consohv 
tion for the pain wUch pure sympathy gave him on account of 
hb wife’s kinswoman. He had now got a piece of real judicuil 
business by the end, instead of being obliged, as was his com- 
mon case, to intrude hb opinion where it was neither wbhed 
nor want^ ; and felt as happy in the exchange as a boy when 
he gets hb first new watch, which actually goes when wound 
up, and has real bonds and a true dial-plate. But besides thb 
subject for legal disquisition, Bartolinc’s brains were also over- 
loade<l with the aiEair of Porteous, his violent death, and all its 
probable consequences to the city and community. It was 
what the French call Cemharra* des ncAesm, the confusion 
ai’bing from too much mental wealth. * He walked in with a 
consciousness of double importance, full fraught with the 
superiority of ‘one who possesses mure information than the 
company into which he enters, and who feeb a right to db- 
diorge hb learning on them without mercy. ** Good morning, 
Mr, Deans, — ^good-morrow to you, Mr. Butler, — I was not aware 
that yod were acquainted with hfr. Deans.” • 

Butler made some slight answer ; hb reasons may be readily 
imaginerl fi)r not making hb connection with the family, which, 
in hb eyes, bad somethii^g tender mysteiy, a fieqaent sub- 
ject of oonverution with indifferent persons, such as Saddletree. 

The worthy buigjier, in the plenitude of self-importance, now 
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Bate down upon a chair, wiped his brow, collected his breath, 
and madS the first experiment of the resolved pith of' bis 
lungs, in a deep and dignified sigh, resembling a groan 
sound and intonation — *‘Awfii* times these, neighbour Bean^ 
awfu* times I” 

Sinfu’, shamefu’, heaven-blaring times 1” answered Deans, in 
a lower and more subdued tone. 

“ For my part,” continued Saddletree, swelling witili iifiport* 
aucc, “what between the distress of my fnends, and' my poor 
auld country, ony wit that ever I had may be said to have 
abwdoned me, sae that I sometimes think myself fts ignorant 
as if I were imUr ruilicos. Here when I arise in the morning, 
wi’ my mind just arranged touching what’s to be done in puir 
Effie’s misfortune, and hae gotten the haill statute at my 
finger-ends, the mob maun get up and string Jock Porteous to 
a dyestei^s beam, and ding a* thing out of my head again.” 

Deeply as he was distressed with his own domestic calamity. 
Deans could not help expressing some interest in the news. 
Saddletree immediately entered on details of the insurrection 
and its consequences, while Butler took the occasion to seek 
some private conversation with Jeanie Deans. She gave him the 
opportunity he sought, by leaving the room, as if in prosecution 
of some part of her morning labour. Butler follow^ her in a 
few minutes, leaving Deans so closely engaged by his busy 
visitor, that there was little chance of ^ observing their 
absence. 

The scene of their interview was an outer apartment, where 
Jeanie was used to busy herself in arranging the productions of 
her dairy. When Butler found an opportunity of stealing after 
her into this place, he found her silent, dejected, and ^^y to 
burst into tears. Inst^ of the active industry with which she 
had been accustomed^ even while in the act of speaking, to 
employ her hands in some usefiil branch of household business, 
she was seated listless in a comer, sinking apparently under the 
weight of her own thoughts. Yet the instant he entered, she 
dri^ her ^es, and, with the simplidty and openness of her 
character, immediately entered on convei8atio]i. • 

“ I am glad you have come in, Mr. Butler," said she, “ for — 
for — for 1 wished to tell ye, that all maun be ended between 
you and me — it's best for l^th our sakes.” 

“ Euded 1" said Butler, in surprise ; “ and for what Should it 
be ended? — I grunt this is a heavy dispeeisation, but it lies 
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ndiher at your door nor mine — it*B an evil of God's senduig^ 
and •it must be borne j but it cannot break plighted troth, 
Jeanie, while they that plighted their word wish to keep it." 

“But, Beuben," said the young woman, looking at him 
affectionatdy, “I ken weel that ye think mair of me than 
yourself; and, Reuben, I can only in reqtiital think mair of 
your wed than of my ain. Ye are a man of spotless name, 
bred to God’s ministry, and a’ men say that ye will some day 
rise high in the kirk, though poverty keep ye doun e’en now. 
Poverty is a bad back-fnend, Reubra, and that ye ken cover 
weel ; bulT ill-fame is a waur ane, and that is a truth ye sail 
never learn through my means.’’ . • 

“ What do you meani’’ said Butler, eagerly and impatiently ; 
“ or how do you connect your sister’s guilt, if guilt there be, 
which, I trust in God, may yet be disproved, with our engage- 
ment 1 — ^how can that affec^t you or mel’’ 

“ How can you ask me thai^ Mr. Butler t Will this stain, 
d’ye think, ever be forgotten, as long as our heads are abune 
the grand f Will it not stick to us, and to oiu* bairns, and to 
their very bairns’ bairns 1 To hae been the child of an honest 
man, might hae been saying something for me and mine ; but 

to be the sister of a 0 my God !" — ^With this exclamation 

her resolution failed, and she burst into a passionate fit of 
tears. 

The lover used every effort to induce her to compose herself) 
and at length succeed^ ; but she only resiuned her oomposiiro 
to express herself with the same positiveness as before. “ No, 
Reubra, I’ll bring disgrace hame to nae man’s hearth ; my ain 
distresses I can bear, and I maun bear, but there is nac occa- 
sion for buckling them on other folk’s ,shoutheTS. I will bear 
my load alone — ^the liack is made for the burden.” 

A lover is by charter wayward and suBpidoas ; and Jeaiiie’s 
readiness to renounce their engagement, under pretence of zeal 
for his peace of mind and respectability of character, seemed to 
poor Butler to form a portentous combination with the com- 
misBum of the stranger he had met with that morning. His 
voice fidtersd as he asked, “whether nothing but a- sense of 
her sister’s present distress occasioned her to talk in that 
manner?’’ 

“And what else can do sae?" she replied with simplicity. 
“ Js it not ten long years since we spoke together in this 
way?’’ e 
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‘‘Ten years 1” said Butler. “It's a long time — sufficient 
perhaps ror a woman to weary ” * 

« To weary of her auld gown,” said Jeanie, “and to wish foi 
a new ane if she likes to be brave, but not long enough to 
weary of a friend — The eye may wish change, but the heart 
never.” 

“ Never 1” said Reuben, — “ that's a bold promise,” 

“ But not 'more bauld than true,” said Jeanie, with the* same 
quiet simplimiy which attended her manner in joy and grief 
iu .ordinary adhiis, and in those which most interested her 
feelings. 

Butler paused, and looking at her fixedly — “ I am charged,” 
ho said, “ with a message to you, Jeanie.” 

“ Indeed ! From whom Or what can ony ane have to say 
to rile 1” 

“ It is from a stranger,” said Butler, affecting to speak with 
an indifference which his voice belied — “ A young man whom I 
met this morning in the Park.” 

“ Mercy !” said Jeanie, eagerly; “and what did he say?” 

“ That he did not see you at the hour he expected, but re- 
quired you should meet him alone at Muschat's Cairn this night, 
so soon as the moon rises.” 

“ Tell him,” said Jeanie, hastily, “ I shall certainly come.” 

“ May I ask,” said Butler, his suspicions increasing at the 
ready alacrity of the answer, “ who this man is to whom you 
are so willing to give the meeting at a {dace and hour so 
uncommon 1” 

“ Folk mauii do muckle they have little will to do, in this 
world,” replied Jeanie. , 

“ Granted,” said her lover ; “ but what compels you to this) 
— who is this jtersou 9 ,What I saw of him was not veiy favour- 
able-— who, or what is he 1” 

“ I do not know,” replied Jeanie, composedly. 

“You do not know I” said Butler, stepping impatiently 
through the apartment — “ You purpose to meet a young man 
whom you do not know, at such a time, and in a pla^ so lonlly 
— ^you say you arff compelled to do this — and yet yim say you 
do not know the person who exercises such an iiiflfienoe over 
you ! — Jeanie, what am I to think of this!” 

“ Think only, Reuben, that I speak truth, as if I were to 
mswer at the last day . — J do not ken this man — I do not oven 
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kaa that 1 ever eav him ; and jet 1 must give him the meet- 
ing be aska-r-there’s life and death upon it." 

^ « Will you not tell your father, or take him with you I" said 
Butler. 

« I cannot," said Jeanie ; “ I have no permission." 

“ Will you let me go with you ? I will wait in the Park till 
nightfall, and join you when you set out." 

“ IF is impossible," said Jeanie ; “ there mamma be mortal 
creature hearing of our conference." 

“ Have you considered well the nature of what you are going 
to do? — ^e time — the place — an unknown and suspicious 
eharaoterl — ^Wfay, if he had asked to see you in this house, 
your father sitting in the next room, and within caU, at such an 
hour, you should liave refused to seer him." 

“ My weird maun be iiildlled, Mr. Butler ; my life and my 
safety are in God's hands, but 1*11 not spare to risk either of 
them on the errand 1 am gaun to do." 

“Then, Jeanie," said Butler, much displeased, *‘we must 
indeed break short olF, and bid farewell. When there can bo 
no confidence betwixt tC man and his plighted wife on such a 
momentous topic, it is a sign that she has no longer the regard 
for him that makes their engagement safe and suitable." 

Jeanie looked at him and sighed. “1 thought," she said, 
“ that I had brought myself to bear this parting — ^but — but — I 
did not ken that we were to part in unkindness. But I am a 
woman and you are a mim — it may be different wi’ you — if your 
mind is made easier by thinking soe hardly of me, I would not 
ask you to think otherwise." 

“ ITou are,” said Butler, “ what you have always been — ^wiser, 
better, dhd less edfish in your native fi^^lings, than I can be, 
with ^ the hdps philosophy can give to a Christian. — But why 
— why will you persevere in an undertaking so desperate? 
Why will you Iiot let me be your assistant — ^your protector, or 
at least your adviser ?" 

“Just because I cannot, and I dare not," answered Jeanie. — 
But hark, what’s that 1 Surely my father is no weel 1" 

In fiict, tke voices in the next room became obstreperously 
loud of a sudden, the cause of which vociferation it is necessary 
to explain before we go fSurther. 

When Jeanie and Butler retired, Mr. Saddletree entered 
upon the bueinesB which chiefly interested the family. In the 
uaramencemeut of their conversation he foimd old Deans, who 
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in hu cunial state of mind) was np gianter of propositions) so 
much subdued by a deep sense of ^ daughters .danger and 
disgrace, that he heard without replying to, or perhaps without 
understanding, one or two learned disquisitions on the nature 
of the crime imputed to her charge, and on the steps which 
ought to be taken in consequence. His only answer at each 
pause was, “ I am no misdoubting that you wuss us weel — your 
wife’s our far-awa cousin.” * 

Encour ged by these symptoms of acquiescence, . I^dletiee, 
who, as an aihateur of the law, had a supreme deference for all 
constituted authorities, again recurred to his other topic of 
interest, the murder, namely, of Porteous, and pronounced a 
severe censure on the parties <‘^ncerned. 

“ These are kittle times-^- kittle times, Mr. Deans, when the 
people take the power of life and death out of the hands of the 
rightful magistrate into their ain rough grip. 1 am of opinion, 
and so I believe will Mr. Crossmyloof and the Privy Council, that 
this rising in effeir of war, to i^e away the- life of a reprieved 
man, will prove little better than perduellion.” 

** If 1 hadna that on my mind whilk is ill to bear, Mr. 
Saddletree,” said Deans, wad make bold to dispute that 
point wi’ you.’* 

“ How could you dispute what’s plain law, man 9” said 
Saddletree, somewhat contemptuously ; ** there’s no a callant 
that e’er carried a pock wi’ a process in’t, but will tell you that 
perduellion is the warst and maist virulent kind of treason, 
being an open convocating of the king’s lieges against his 
authority (mair especially in arms, and by touk of drum, to 
baith whilk accessories my een and lugs bore witness), and 
muckle worse than lese-mtgesty, or the concealment of a trea- 
sonable purposfi — It wihna bear a dispute, neighbour.” 

“ But it will, though,” retorted Douce Dane Deans j “ I tell 
ye it win bear a dispute — I never like your cauld, legid, formal 
doctrines, neighbour Saddletree. I baud unco lit^ by the 
Parliament House, since the awfu’ downfall of the hopes of 
honest folk that followed the Bevolution.” «> 

“ But what wi^l ye hae had, Mr. Deans 9’' said Saddletree, 
impatiently ; didna ye get baith liberty and con^enoe made 
fast, and settled by tailrie on you and your heirs for ever 9” 

“ lijr. Saddletree,” retorted Deans, “I ken ye are one of those 
that are wise after the manner of this world, and that ye hand 
your part, and cast in your portion, wi’ the Jang heads and huig 
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F gowoa, and keep viih the smart wi^-patad lawyers of this our 
laad-T-Wesx^ on tlie dark and doleAi* casit that they hae gien 
this unhapfiy kingdom, when their Uack hands of defoctio]i 
i^Bxe dasp^ in red hands of our sworn murtherers : when 
those who had numhered the towers of oar Zion, and marked 
the bulwarks of Beformation, saw their hope turn into a snare, 
and their z^oidng into weeping.” 

“ 1 4 »nna undmtond this, neighbour,” answered Saddletreei 
» 1 mu an honest Fresbytezian of the Kirk of Scotland, and 
stand her and the General Assembly, and the due adminis- 
tration of jnstioe by the fifteen Lords o’ Session and the fise 
Lords o’ Justiciaty.” 

“ Out upon ye, Mr. Saddletree 1” exclaimed David, who^ in 
an opportunity of giving his testimony on the offenoes and 
back^dings of the land, forgot for a moment his own domestic 
cshunity — ** out upon your General Assembly, and the badk of 
my hand to your Court o’ Session ! — ^What is the tane but a 
waefii* bunch o’ cauldrife professors and ministers, that sate 
bien and warm when the persecuted remnant were waratling wi’ 
hunger, and cauld, and fear of death, and danger of fire and 
swo^, upon wet brao^des, peat-haggs, and flow-mosses, and 
that now creep out of their holes, like bluebottle flees in a 
blink of sunshine^ to take the pn’pits and places of better folk 
— df them that witnessed, and testified, and fought, and endured 
pt, prison-house, and transportation beyond seasY — A bonny 

bitm there’a o’ them l-<~And for your Court o’ Session ” 

“ may say what ye will o’ the General Assembly,” said 
Saddletree, interrupting him, *'and let them dear them that 
kens them ; but as for the Lords o’ Session, forby that they are 
my ttext4oor neighbour^ I would have ye ken, for your ain 
t^^tion, that to raise scandal anent them, whilk is termed to 
mwmur again them, is a oxime wi gentrit , — wi generis, Mr. 
Deans’^en ya what that amoimts to Y” 

** t ken little o’ the language of Antichrist,” said Deans ; 
** and X care less than little what oamal courts may call the 
ipeedieB of hoauest men. And as to murmur again them, it’s 
wl^ a’ ^ Iblk that loses thdr pleas, and niue-tenths o’ them 
that wia will be gay sure to be guili^ ip. Sae I wad 
hjtm ye ken ^tat I baud a’ your j^tongued advocates, that sdl 
ihkt kopwledge for pieces of lUvear — and ymur worldly-wise 
ivd^eq^^that will gie three days of heaxing in presence to a 
eftbate about the peding oiajx Ingan, and no ae hi^-hoiir to the 
VOL. vn. • * K 
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gOBpd teetimo^y-r-aB lega^ats and fonnBliats, coiiiQt|»ii|n(diijf 
by aentenoeB, and quirks, and cunning terms of la^, ihe 
begun courses of national defections — ^union, tderatiim, iN^tEon- 
ages, and Yerastian prelatic oaths. As for the sonl bod^ 
killing Court o’ Justiciary ” 

The habit of considering his life as dedicated to bear testimony 
in behalf of what he deemed the suffering and deserted causa 
of true religion, had swept honest David along with ^t thus 
far ; but wi^ tiie mention of the criminal court, tho recolfeo' 
tion of the ^disastrous condition of his daughter ru^Sd at ones 

his mind ; he stopped diort in the midst of his ^triumphant 
declamation, pressed .his hands against his forehe^ ai^ re* 
mained silent. 

Saddletree was somewhat moved, but apparently not so much 
so aa to induce him to relinquish the privdege of prosing in. his 
tom afibrded him David’s sudden silence. **Nae doubt, 
neighbour,” he said, “ it’s a sair thing to hae to do wi’ courte 
law, unless it he to improve ane’a knowledge and praetique, by 
waiting on as a hearer; and touching this nnhaiq[^ affair ^ 
Effie — .ye’ll hae seen the dittay, doubfiess V* He dragged out 
of his pocket a bimdle of papers, and began to tom tl^ over. 
** This is no it — this is the information of Mungo Marsport, of 
that ilk, agaiuBt Captam Lackland, for coming on his lands of 
Marsport with hawlm, hounds, lying-dogs, nets, gnn8,'orQ08-bQW8, 
hagbuts of found, or other engines more or lem for destruction 
of game, sio aa red-deer, fallow-deer, cappercaiiaieB, grcy-fewl, 
moor-fowl, paitricks, herons, and sio like ; he, the said defender 
not being ane qualified person, in terms of the statute giifteen 
hundred and twenty-ane ; that is, not having ane ,plough;gate 
of land. Now, the defences pro^ned say, ^t nels efinutp at 
this present what is a plough-gate of land, iMk unoertafely is 
sufficient to SUde tl^js contusions of the lib^l* 
answers to the defences (they are signed bMlr. 
bnt Mr. Younglad drew them), they propone, Sa^fes 

naething, 4 n hoe ctatu, what or how muekle n .plcsugb<gala of 
land may be, in respect the defender has mfe Imids'wh^a^’^, 
leas or main ♦ flae'gnnt a idoughrgate*,’* (tm feiddle^Md 
firom the paper lu hfe band) <**to be fessd^ 
part of a gusts grass*— (I trow Mr. OrOaso^ltKff 
1 ken bis siyls),— *of a guss's gm«, whal 4 is 
defender be^ sedng he hasSa a . ffivot^t q| -Jaiid ia^fioojlilaii^t 
^Advoeaiiu for Latdsnd duiffies, tiiafe iMkif'fetswt 4 $ 
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punuec miut put Ijis atm undir the statute *^(iiow, 
this js youF notice, nei^bouF), — *and must shocr, fomuh 

Uter 0 t tpftiaUtfr, tut veH as g$nmtiUa>, what is the quaJh^tion 
lhat djfendsr lAcklaDd does not possess-^let him tell me 
what a plougdi-fiiate of laud is, and PU tdl him if 1 have one or 
no. ISnsely the pursuer is bwd to understand his own libd, 
and his own statute that he founds upon. Tititu puxsues 
Mmim fer recovery of ane hlaak horse l^t to Mmvius-i-sorely 
he shall ‘have jud^ent j but if Titius pursue Mmvius fhr ane 
icuflet or^oftmioa hone, deubtlesa he shall be bound to show 
that there js sic ane animal in rmm natura. No man can ‘be 
bound to plead to nonsenae — ^that is to say, to a ohatfe which 
cannot be explained or understood* — (he’s wrang there-<«-the 
better the pipings the fewer understsmd tbem),-^* and ao the 
reference unto this undefined and unintelligiUe measure of land 
ia, as if a penalty ^us inflicted by statute for any man who auld 
hunt or Imwk, or use lying-dogs, and wearing a sky-blue pair 

of breeidies, without ha^g* But I am wearying you, Mr«. 

Beaus, — ^well pass to your ain Imsiness,-— though this case of 
hEanport against TjacklMd has mode an unco di^ in the Outa 
House. Wed, here’s tiie dittay against puir Bfiie : ’ Whereas 
ia is humbly msant and shown to na,’ etc. ^they are words of 
mere style), ’ that whereas, by the laws of tl^ and every other 
wdl-xegulated realm, the minder of any one, more espei^y of 
an infimt child, is a crime of ane high nature, and sevc^y 
imuiahalde: And whereas, mthout prejudice to the fbresaid 
generality, it was, by sue act made in the second session of the 
First Pulioment of our most High and Dread Sovereigns 
William and Mary, eapeoiallj eoact^, that ane woman who 
8 lu 41 concealed her condition, and shall not be able to 
ab^vr that die hath called for help at the birth ig case that tiie 
ddld shall be found dead or amissing, sbaU be deemed and held 
gai% of ^e npuder thereof ; and;^e said fects of concealment 
apd prcgBancy. being found proven or confessed, shall sustain 
1^ of law accordingly ; yet, neverthdess, you, Effie, or 
Eimbemia Deans’ . 

, ^-Bsad &rtbgr !” said Deans, raising Jiis head up ; I 
uphold rather ye tlu^ a sword into my he^ than read a word 
fertber 1” 

v.** Wqfj[, Udi^lM]far,’' said Saddfetree^ thQUlfet it «ad hae 
' eomfoitad ye iblmn the bast and the wanto’t. But the ques- 
doii is^ what’s to be dune!*’ 
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** Nothing/’ answered Deans firmly^ “ hut to nbide ^ i&h 
pen8atioir»that the Lord sees meet to send us. Oh, if itehad 
been His will to take the giey head to rest before this awfid 
visitation on my house and name 1 But His will be done, f 
can say that yet, though I oan say little mair.” 

“But, neighbour," said Saddletree, “ye’ll retain advocates 
for the puir toiel it’s a thing maun needs be thought oC’’ 

“ If there was ae man of tlmm,” answered Deans, '^thaA held 
fast his integrity — but I ken tiiem weel, they are oamal, 
crafty, and'warld-hunting selfseekerB, Yerastians, and Armi- 
nihns, every ane o’ them.” 

“Hout tout, neighbour, mauna take the warld at its 
word,” said Sa^etree ; “ the very deil is no sae ill as he’s ca’d ; 
and I ken mair than ae advocate that may be said to hae some 
integrity as weel as their neighbours; that is, after a sort o’ 
fashion o’ their ain.” 

“It is indeed but a fashion of integriiy Ibat ye will And 
amang them," replied David Deans, “ and a fashion of wisdom, 
and fashion of camal learning — gazing, glanoing>glasses th^ 
are, fit only to fiing the glaiks in folk’s een, wi’ tiieir pawhy 
policy, and earthly ingine, their flights and refinements, and 
peri(^ of eloquence, heathen emperors and popish canons* 
They canna, in that daft trash ye were reading to me, sae 
muckle as ca’ men that are sae ill-etaned as to be amang their 
hands, by ony name o’ the dispensation o’ grace, but maun new 
baptize them by the names of the accursed Titus, wha was 
mt^e the instrument of burning the holy Tem^de, and other 
sio like heathens." 

“It’s Tishius," interrupted Saddletree, **and no !ntus. Mr. 
Grossmyloof cares as little about Titus or the Latin 4s ye ilb.— 
But it’s a case of necessity — 'She maun h.ae couna^ NeWi I 
could speak to Mr. Orossmyloof — he’s weel &en’d for a roui^« 
spun Presbyterian, and a ruling dder to boot,*^ • 

“ He’s a rank Yerastian," readied Deans ; “ one of lihe pnUic 
and polititious warldly-wise men that stude up to prevrat ai^ 
general owning of tiie cause in the day of pdy^.^ v 

“What say ya^ the auld Laird of Cufisfo^tf!' jfdd SaSl^ 
tree; “he whiles thumps the dust out of a csNS goy and wdL” 
“He! the fouse loon 1" answered Deans — “ha was in hjv 
ban^alifiiB to haa Joined the ungiacioas jht 1713* 

an thqy had ever had the ludk to cross the Rtlh*’' 
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** Wed, Aniiston f theie's a dever diield for je 1" said Baiv 
toliaa, triuoiphaiiily; * 

• *‘Ay, to popish tnedals in till thdr Tsiy libraiy firom 
that adosmatio woman in the north, tha Duchesa of Gordon.”* 
** Wed, wed, bat somebody ye matm hae — ^What think ye 
d Eittlepimt t” 

** He's an Arminian.” 

“Woodsetterr 

** He’4 I doubt, a Oooceian.” 

“AuldWhilliewhawr 
“ He’s ony thing ye like.” 

« Young Hammo 1” 

** He’s naething at a'.” * 

Ye’re HI to please, neighbour,*'' said Saddletree: ’*1 hae 
run ower the pick o' them for you, ye maun e'en choose for 
'youisell ; but bethink ye that in the multitude of counsdlors 
there’s safety. — ^What say ye to try young Mackenyiet he has 
a’ his unde’s Practiques at the tongue's e:^.” • 

** What, sir, wad ye speak to me,” exdaimed the sturdy Pres- 
byterian in excasaire wrath, "about a man that has the blood 
of the saints at his fingers’ ends 3 Didna his emet die and gang 
to his place wi’ the name of the Bluidy Mackenyie ? and winna 
he be kend by that name sae lang as there's a Scots tongue to 
speak the wordi If the life of the dear bairn that's under a 
sufiTering disponsati<m, and Jeanie's, and my ain, and a’ man- 
kind’s, depended on my asking sic a slave o’ Satan to speak a 
word for me or them, they should a’ gae doun the water the- 
gither for Davie Deans !” 

It was the exalted tone in which he spoke this last sentence 
that bi^ke up the conversation between Butler and Jeanie, and 
brought them both " ben the house,” to use the language of the 
tountiy. Here they found the poor old man half frantic be- 
tween grief oud zealous ire against Saddletree’s proposed mea- 
sures, his cheek inflamed, Ms hand clenched, and his voice 
mSsed, while the tear in Ms eye, and the occasional quiver of 
accents, showed that Ms utmost efforts were inadequate to 
aha k fa g oflTvthe conscLousness of his n^ry. • Butler, apprehen- 

* (Jamw BviidM younger of Atniston was tried in tire year 1711 upon 
aciuai^of Jsailng^uakiiig, in having presented, from puehees of Gordon, 
a'medSl of the Pretender, for the purpose, It wae sidd, of affronting Queea 
Ahnal T fUnotob] 
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■W» 6£ the coDseiiuehceB of his agitation to an aged and 
fhmie, ^tured to utter to him a recommeudatien to patidh^d. 

**l<m pm&at" rettimed the old luhn atendy, — ** more ijatieiit 
than any one -arho is alire to the Woohil baeksAidingB Of a miaos 
able time can be patient ; and in ad much, that X need neither 
sectarians, nor sons nor grandsons of seotatians, to instmct my 
grey hairs how to bear my cross.'* 

“But, sir,” continued Butler, taking no offence at.tlSe slur 
cast on nis grandfather's faith, “we must use human means. 
J^en you cdl in a physician, you would not, X suppose, ques- 
tion him on the nature of his rdigious principles !” 

“Wad I no?” au8Wa*ed David — “but I wad, though; and 
if ho didna satisfy me that he had a right sense of the right 
hand and left hand defections of the day, not a goutte of his 
physic should gang through my mthei's son.” 

It is a dangerous thing to trust to an illustratioiL Butldf had 
done so and miscarried; hut, like a gallant soldier when his 
fhusket misses fire, he stood his ground, and charged with the 
bayonet — “ This is too rigid an interpretation of your dutjr, sir. 
The sun shines, and the rain descend, on the just and ui^ust, 
and they are placed together in life in circumstances which 
frequently render intercourse between them indispensable, 
perhaps that the evil may have an opportunity of being con- 
verted by the good, and perhaps, also, that the righteous might, 
among other trials, be subjected to ^at of occasional converse 
with the profene.” 

“Ye're a silly callant, Beuben,” answered Deans, “with your 
bits of argument. Can a man touch pitch and not he defied 1 
Or what think ye of the brave and worthy (diampf^^ the 
Covenant, that wadna sae muckle as hear a minister spcf^ be 
his gifts and gfaces as they woUld, that hadna witnessed 
the enormities of the day 9 Nae lawyer shall spbak me 
and mine that hasna concurred in the testiinonj^ (st theiicattt^, 
yet lovely remnant, which abode in the cHfts iff thd lo^'' 

So saying, and as if fetigued, both Irith tlie argtmmnts kad 
presence of his ght^sts, the dd man aibSe, ah^ semtdhg t6 md 
them adieu i^ih a^metloivof his head |md Iknd, W^'t td shut 
himself up iff his slewing apartment. 

“ It's thrawing his dau^ter's life awa,” auj^Baddletree W' 
Butler, “to hear him i^edr in that daft gate. Whito wiB he 
ever ^t a Oameronian advocate! Or wha ever heard of a 
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1»«7«k'b Buffoing either for ae religicni oi another f The laeue^h 
life if cleBn.fiung awa." * 

^ Dtaring the latter {kart of thie dehitte^ DuitihiedikeB had 
aittved at the dcler, demounted, hu]^ the pony’s hijille on the 
ftsoal hbdc, and sunk down on his 'otdintiy settia ^His eyes, 
with mote than their usual animation, feUowed first one 
speaker then another, till he caught t]ie melancholy sense of 
^ whole ftom Saddletree’s last -^rds. He rose flmn hia seat, 
stumped'^qwly across the room, and, coming ddse up to Saddle* 
tree’s ear, said in a tremulous anxious voice, “ Will— ^Vrill siller 
do naething for them, Mr. Saddletree t” * 

"Umph !” said Saddletree, looking grave, — “siller will cer- 
tainly do it in the Parliament House, if any thing can do it ; 
bttt where’s the siller to come firael* Mr. Deans, ye see, will do 
naething; and though Mis. Saddletree’s their faivawa friend, 
and right good weel-wisher, and is weel disposed to assist, yet 
she wi^a like to stand to be bound n^ufuli in tolidim to such 
an expensive work. An ilka friend wad bear a share o’ the bur* 
den, something might be dune — ^ilka ane to be liable for their 
am input — I wadna like to see the case fa’ through without 
being pled — it wadna be creditoble, for a’ that daft \(^hig body 
soys.’’ 

“I’ll — I will — yes’’ (assuming fortitude), "I will be an- 
swerable," said Dumbiedikes, “for a score of punds sterling.’’ — 
And he was silent, stariug in astonishment at finding himself 
capable of such unwonted resolution and excessive generosity. 

“ God Almighty bless ye, Laird I’’ said Jeanie, in a transport 
of gratitude. 

“ Ye may ca’ the twenty punds thretty,’* said Dumbiedikes, 
looking ^bashfully away from her, and tows^s Saddletree. 

“ That will do bravely,” said Saddletree, rubbing his hands ; 
'^and ye sail hae a’ my skill and knowledge to gar the siller 
gang fer — ^I’ll*tape it out wed — 1 ken how to gar the birkies 
tsk short fees, and be glad o’ them too — it’s only gariing them 
toow ye hae twa or tluee cases of importance coining on, and 
work chet^ to get Costom. l^t me alone for whilly- 
wtufing an advocate It’s nae sin to get as^uckle frae them 
frw our sfiler as we can — ofter a’, ifs but the wind o’ their 
tttouth^it costs them naething; whereas, in fejr wretched oc- 
. enpatioh of a saddler, horse mflliner, ahd hamfes maker, we are 
dnl uBoonsdonable sums just fer barkened hides and leather.’’ 

“ dm 1 'to of nonuse T’ said Butler. “ My means, alas 1 are 
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onty worth the bladi: coat I wear; but I am young — I owe 
much tocthe family — Can I do nothing t” , 

** Ye can help to collect evidence^ sir,” said Saddled ; if we 
could but find ony ane to aay she had gien the least hint h4t 
condition, rshe wad be brou|^t aff wi' a wat finger — Mr. Oross- 
myloof teird me sae. The crown, says he, canna be cravedv to 
prove a positive — ^was't a positive or a negative they oouldna be 
ca’d to prove 1 — ^it was Che tane or the titW o' them, I am sure^ 
and it naksna muckle matter whilk. Wherefore, ears he, the 
libel maun be redargued by the pand proving her defences, 
rftud it canna be done otherwise.’* 

“ But the fact, Bvf argued Butler, “ the fact that this poor 
girl has home a child ; surely the crown lawyers must prove 
that said Butler. 

Saddletree paused a moment, while the visage of Diimbie- 
dikes, which traversed, as if it had been placed on a pivot, 
from the one spokesman to the other, assumed a more blithe 
expression. 

** Ye — ^ye — ye — es," said Saddletree, after some grave hesita- 
tion; ** unquestionably that is a thing to be proved, as the 
court wiU more fully declare by on interlocutor of relevancy in 
common form ; but I fancy that job’s done already, for she has 
confessed her guilt.” 

** Confessed the murder 1” exclaimed Jeanie, with a scream 
that made them all start. 

“ No, I didna say that,” replied Bartoline. But she con- 
fessed bearing the babe.” 

<*And what became of it, theni” said Jeanie, '’for not a 
word could I get from her but bitter sighs and t^ra.” 

“ She says it was taken away from her by tho wmmm in 
whose house i| was bofn, and who assisted her at tiie timOk” 

« And who was that woman ?” said Butler. " Sorely ty her 
means the truth might be discovered. — ^Who was shel X 
fiy to her directly.” 

I wish,” said Dumbiedikes, “ X were as young and as supple 
as you, and had the gift of the gab as weeL” 

” 'Wlio is she agiuu reitera^ Butler impatieii||il^. — 
could that, woman be 1” * 

“ Ay, wha kens tiiat but hersdl ?” said Saddletree ; ” she .d^ 
poned farther, and declined to enswer that interrogatoiy/* 
^’Then to bens^ ^rill I instantly goy” said Iratler; 
well, Jeanie ;” then coming close up to her — ** Take no nuik 
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«eapi ^ you hwe from me; Faiewdl T and he immediately 
left tile cottage. * 

vad gang too,” said the landed pn^rietor, in an anxioua, 
jealoiu^ and repining tone, "but my powny vinna for tiie life 
o* me gang ony other road than juat frae Dumbiedikea to thia 
houae-end. «m<i aae atraisht bade affain.” 

"Te’U do better for them,” aaid Saddletree, as they left the 
house tbgether, “by sending me the thretty punds.” 

“Thre%pundB !” hentated Dumbiedikea, Trho was now out 
of the reach of those eyes which had inflamed his generosity ; 
“ I only said twenty punds.” 

“Ay; but,” said Saddletree, “that was under protestation 
to add and eik ; and so ye craved leave to amend ^your libel, 
and made it thirty.” 

“Did It I dinna mind that 1 did,” answered Dumbiedikea. 
“ But whatever I said Til stand to.” Then bestriding his steed 
with some difficulty, he added, “ Dinna ye think poor Jeanie’s 
een wi* the team in them ghmeed like lamour beads, Mr. 
Saddletree V* 

“I kenna muckle about women's een, Laird,” replied the 
insensible Bartoline ; “ and I care just as little. I wuss I were 
as weel free o’ their tongues; though few wives,” he added, 
recollecting the necMlty of keeping up his character for 
domestio rule, “are under better command than mine, Laird. 

I allow neither perdueliion nor lese'majesty against my sove- 
reign authorily.” 

The Laird saw nothing so important in this observation as to 
call for a rejoinder, and when they had exchanged a mute salu- 
tation, th^ parted iu peace upon their diflerent errands. 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 

fU wsifut that fdlow from drownliig^ were the ship no stronger tluui a 
. attMisll. Tn Tbmfbst. 

• • 

' Bviucft felt neither fttigue nor want of refreshment, althongh, 
. the mode in whi(di he had spent the night, be might well 
have beeih rrveroome with either. But in the tfaznestness with 
whidL ha hastened to the assistanoe of the sister of Jeanfe Deans, 
he foigot both. ^ 
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*In progtoBB lie walked with eo tapid a ttaea aa idtawet 

approached to running, when he waa suiiiriBed to hath* Uhiitd 
him a call upon his name, eontetidizig wx& an nsthmatie eou^ 
and half-drowned amid the resounding trot of a Highland ppofi 
He looked behind, and saw the Latid of DumMedikes miJkfaigf 
after him with what speed he might, for it happe&ed, fortimatdy 
for the Loird^s purpose of conversing with Butler, hk oWn 
road homeward was for about two hundred yards the 8 {mft with 
that which led by the nearest way to the city. Buttir Stopped 
*^en he heard himsdf thus summoned, intffluidly wishing no 
good to the panting '\i3[ue8trian who thus retarded hit joumsy. 

“ Uh ! uh 1 uh t” (gaculated Dumbiedikes, as he checked the 
hobbling paco of the pony by our fhcnd Butler. ITh t tih ! 
it’s a hiu‘d-set willyard bea^t this o' mine.” He had in fhct 
just overtaken the object of his chase at the very point b^nd 
which it would have been absoluhdy impossible for him to 
have continued the pursuit, since there Butler's road parted 
from that leading to Dumbiedikes, and no means of iu^ence 
or compulsion which the rider could possibly have used towards 
his Bucephalus could havo induced the Oeltic obstinacy of Rory 
Bean (such was the pony's name) to have diverged a yard from 
the path that conducted him to his own paddock. 

Even when he had recovered from the shortness of breath 
occasioned by a trot much more rapid than Boiy or he were 
accustomed to, the high purxiose of Diunbiedikes seemed to 
stick as it were in his throat, and impede his uttmance, so ^at 
Butler stood for nearly three minutes ere he could utter a 
syllable j and when he did find voice, it was only to my,' after 
one or two efibrts, tTh ! uh ! uhm I I say, Hr.-* Hr. ^tler, 
it’s a braw daj for thohar’st.'' 

“Fine day, inde^,” said Butler. “I wish you goodinom- 
ing, sir.” 

“Stay — stay a bit,” r^oined Dumbiedikes;* “that was no 
what I had gotten to say.” 

“ Then, pngr be quick, and let me hitve your Commands,^ 
rcjjoined Butler; “ I crave your pardon, but I am m 
Tsmptts know the proverb.’’ . * 4. 

Zhunbieiiikies did not know the proverb, nor did Uh erisn 
the trouble to endeavour to look as if he did, OtherA in Ml 
pldco might have done. He was cemoentrat^ all hk 
for one grand proposition; and could not a^na any detifidunteki 
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to defied otiifoMl. say, Mr. Butlvr,” tuM h«, ‘*1^ ye if 
M^. Sllddliitri^ a great lawyer t” 

•**I have ne fterson^a weld fbr it hut his own/* answered 
Bute, drify ; ** but undoubtedly be belt lindetstSnds his own 
4Ua]itieB." 

** tfmiih replied tiie tadtum Dtunbiedikes, in a tone which 
seemed to say, ** Mr. Butler, I take your meaning.” “ In that 
ease,” te .pursued, ** I'll employ my ain man o' b^ness, IQ'ichil 
Novit (auM ‘Nichil's son, and amoist as gleg as his father), to 
agent Effie's^ plea.” ; ^ t 

And having thus displayed more sagacity than Butler ex- 
pected from him, he courteously touched his gold-laced cocked 
hat, and by a punch on the ribs, conveyed to Itoiy Bean^ it was 
his rider’s pleasure that he should forthwith proceed homewards ; 
a hint whidi the quadruped obeyed with tliat degree of alacrity 
with which men and animals interpret and oi^ Suggestions 
that entirely ODitespond with their own inclinations. 

Butler resumed his pace, not without a momentary revival 
of that jealousy which the honest Laird's attention to the family 
of Deans had at different times excited in his bosom. But ho 
was too generous long to nurse any feeling which was allied to 
selfishness. " He is,” said Butler to himself, " rich in what I 
want ; why should I feel vexed that he has the heart to dedicate 
some of his pelf to render them services, which 1 con only form 
the elnply wish of executing) In Qod's name, let us each do 
what We can. May she be but happy ! — saved from the misciy 
and disgrace that seems impending — Lot me but find tho 
means of preventing the feariul experiment of this evening, 
and fare^^ to othw thoughts, though my heart-strings bret^ 
in parting with them !” • 

He redoubled his pace, and soon stood before t&o door of the 
Tdlbooth, or iqther before the entimice where the door had 
fontely been placed. His interview with the mysterious 
stranger, the message to Jeanie, his agitating conversation with 
her tm te subject of bieokiiig off their mutual engagements, 
Shd *ihs Sntesting scene with old Deans, had so entirely occu- 
his mind as to drown even recoUectioh of the tragical 
iifdut WMch he had witnessed the preceding evening. His 
i^Bfitieii was not tocalled to it by the ^ups who stc^ scat- 
teitod on te itrtet in conversation, which they hushed when 
fteg^ ^pn^ed, or hy the bustling search of the i^ts 
of tiie eily police, st^poiM small parties of the military, 
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or by the appearance of the Guard-House, before which were 
treUe ^tinels, or, finally, by the subdued and intiididateii 
looks of the lower orders ^ society, who, consdous that tbty 
were liable to suspicion, if they were not guilty of accessioa to 
a riot likely to be strictly inquired into, glid^ about with an 
humble and dismayed aspect, like men whose spirits being 
exhausted in the revel and the dangers of a desperate debauch 
over-night, are nerve^haken, timoTons, and unenterprflling on 
the succeeding day. . v 

None of ^ese qrmptoms of alarm and trepidation strudc 
Sutler, whose mind was occupied with a different,' and to him 
still more interosting subject, until he stood before the entrance 
to the pris^, and saw it defended by a double file of groiadiers, 
mstead of bolts and ban. Their Stand, stand T' the black- 
ened appearance of the dooiless gateway, and the winding 
staircase and ajMtrtments of Ihe Tolboot^ now open to the 
public eye, recalled the whole proceedings of the eventful night 
Upon his requesting to speak with Efiie Deans, the same tidl, 
thin, silver-haired turnkey, whom he had seen on the preceding 
evening, made his appearance. 

** I think,” he replied to Butler’s request of admission, with 
true Scottish indirectness, *’ye will be the same lad that was 
for in to see her yestreen V* 

Butler admitt^ he was the same person. 

“ And I am thinking,” pursued the turnkey, ’’ that ye speered 
at me when we locked up, and if we locked up earlier on account 
of Porteoiul” 

^’Veiy likdy I might make some such observation,” said 
Butler; ** but the question now is, can I see EfSe Djeanst” 

“ I dinna ken — ^gi^ng in by, and up the turnpike ^ta^, and 
turn till the ward on the left hand.” 

The old man follbwed dose bdiind him, inth his keys In his 
hand, not forgetting even that huge one which bad once opened 
and dut the outw^ gate of his dominions, though at presmt 
it was but an idle and usdess burden. No sooneir had Butler 
entered the room to whidi he was directed, than the experienoed 
hand of the warder select^ the proper 1^, and*lo<m it dt, 
the outside. At first Bnder conedvM this manmuvre was o^ 
an effect of the manfe haUtnal and oflSdal caution and jttdoiiim 
But when he beard the hoarse command, ** Tom out the maid r 
and immediatdy afterwards heard the cUdi of a sentin^s amsy 
as he was posted at the door of his apartm^t, he again called 
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oat to tlie taxnkey, My good ftiend, 1 havo bosiness of aoma 
coiMe<yienoe jrith EflSa Deana, and 1 boE to see her ae%oon as 
pMUa” No anaver vna Totomed. “ If it be against your 
nuea to admit me/' repeated Butler, in a stiU loader tone^ **toaee 
the priaonor, I b% you will tell me so, and let me go about my 
busineaa . — irrMoabiU mattered he to himself. 

**Ji y9 had busineaa to do, ye suld hae dune it before ye cam 
here^" the man of keys from the outside ; **ye’ll find it’s 
easier wm!\pin in than wunnin out here — ^there's sma’ likelihood 
o' another Porteous mob coming to rabble us again — the law 
will baud hte ain now, neighbour, and that ye’ll find to youf 
coat" 

**What do you mean by that, sir?” retorted Butler. *'¥ou 
must mistake me for some other petaon. My name is Reuben 
Butler, preacher of the gospdL" 

** I km that wed eneugh,” said the turnkey. 

"Well, then, if you know me, I have a right to know firom 
you in retain, what wairant you have for detaining me ; that, I 
know, is the right of eveiy IMtish subject." 

" Warrant 1” said the jailor , — ** the wtunant’s awa to Libber- 
ton wi’ twa sheriff officers seeli^ ye. If ye had staid at hame, 
as honest men should do, ye wad hae seen the warrant ; but if 
ye come to be incarcerate of your ain accord, wha can help it, 
my jo?” 

" So 1 cannot see Effie Deans, then," said Butler ; " and you. 
are determined not to let me out?” 

"Troth will 1 no, neighbour,” answered the old man, dog- 
gedly; "as for Effie Deans, yeil hae eneuch ado to mind your 
ain busmesa, and let her mind hers ; and for letting you out, 
that maim be as the magistrate wi4, determine. And fare ye 
wed for a bit, for I maim see Deacon Sawyers put on ane or 
twa o’ the doom that your quiet folk broke down yesternight, 
Mr. Butler.” 

There was something in this exquisitely provoking, but there 
was also something dukly alarming. be imprisoned, even 
on ^ fidse aoeusa^n, has something in it disagreeable and 
rpenacing even to men of more consUtutioigil courage than 
*Mtler mid to boast; for although he had much of that resolu- 
te udiidi arises firam a sense of duty and an honourable desire 
jto ^lsdMige it» yet, as his imagination was livd^, and hia fiame 
of bQ#,ddioate» he was fto from posaeaaing that eod inaend> 
hUity to dahgsar whi^ is the happy portion of men of atroogei 
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h^th, more firm nerves, and less acnte souibilily. An indit- 
tinct idea of peril, which he conld neither understand nor 
off, Bewned to float before his ^es. He tried to think over ^ 
events of the preceding night, in hopes of discovering some 
means of explaining or vindicating his conduct for appe^r^ 
among the mob, siBce it immediateiv ooouxxed to him that fajs 
detention must be founded On that circumstanoe. A^ H was 
with anxiety he found he oould not recollect to hve been 
under t^'e observation of any disintereated witness in tto attempts 
that he made from time' to time to expostulate with the riot^, 
Wod to prevail on them to release him. The distress of Deans’s 
family, the dangeroui rendezvous which Jeanie had formed, and 
which he coidd not now hope to intorrupt, had also fheir ehare 
in his unpleasant rcfleetunis. Yet, impatient as he was to 
receive an ^cMrcUmneM upon the cause of his conflnemmi^ 
and if possible to obtain his liberty, be was aflected with a 
trepidation which seemod no good omen ; when, after remaining 
an hour in this solitary apartment, he received a summons In 
attend the sitting magistrate. He was conducted from prison 
strongly guarded by a party of soldiers, with a parade of pre- 
caution, that, however ill-timed and mmecessaiy, is genex^y 
displayed after an event, which snch precaution, if used in time, 
might have prevented. 

He was introduced into the Council Chamber, as the place 
is called where the magistrates hold their sittings, and which 
was then at a little distance from the prison. One or two of 
the sematoxB of the city were present, and seemed about to 
engage in the examination of an individual who was brought 
forw^ to the fbot of the long green-covered table round wlM 
the council usually assem^ed. '^Is that the praiicliertV said 
one of the ipagistratte, the dfy officer in attendance intro- 
duced Butler. The man answered in the affirmative^ '*Let 
him sit down there for an instant ; we will finish this man's 
business very briefly.” 

“ Shall we remove lifr. Butlerf" (Queried t)ke asedstant. 

** It is not necessary — Let him rosMin while he is." 

Butler aooordjp^sate down on a bendi kt the jwttom of tiw 
apartment^ attended by oBi of his keepers. ' ~ 

It was a large roaa^ Piutiafly and imperffiotly ; bdt 
by.dianoe, or the doll of ^e arohStaet, whennlirht^haMti to 
remember, the advgntaga.idiioh' aiJ|^t ocicaiiimal^’be l^yed 
flsHB euch an anwmmmaDti one window im placed ae 'ii 
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throw ft strong' light at the foot of *th6 tftble at which prisoners 
were tisnaUy postal fi>r examination^ while the upper where 
the &EMninjm1p sate, was thrown into shadow. Butler’s eyes 
Were instantly fixed on the person whose examination was at 
present proceeding, in the idea that he might leoognise some 
one of the 0 QOC 3 »iratoi 8 of the fonner night But though the 
features of this man were sufiSdently marked and strikhig, he 
could ^ fectfileet that he had OTer seen theth before. 

The onnplexion of this person was dark, and his age some- 
what advfintsed. He wore his own hair, combed smooth down, 
and cut ve^ short It was jet blade, slightly curled by nature,'' 
and already mottied with grey, man’s face expressed 

rather knaveiy than vice, and a disposition to sharpness, cun- 
ning, and roguery, more than the traces of stormy and mdulged 
passions. His sharp quick black *eyos, acute features, re^y 
sardonic amile, promptitude and effrontery, gave him altogether 
what is called among the vulgar a kimnng look, which geno- 
rally implies a tendency to knavery. At a fidr or market, you 
could n^ for a moment have doubted that he was a horse- 
jockey, intimate with all the tricks of his trade ; yet, had you 
met him on a moor, yon would not havo apprehended any 
violence from him. His dress was also that of a horse-dealer — 
a dose-buttoned jockey-coat, or wrap-rascal, as it was then 
termed, with huge metal buttons, coarse blue upper stockings, 
called bqot-hose because supplying tho place of boots, and a 
slouched hat. Ho only wanted a loaded whip under his arm 
and a spur upon one he^ to complete the dress of the character 
he seemed to tepiesent. 

^\Your name is James BatdifieV’ said the magistrate. 

“Ay-^ways wi’ your honour's leave.” 

** T^t ia to say, you could find me auatber name if I did not 
like one)” 

** Twenty to dek and choose upon, always with your honour’s 
leave,” reaumed the respondent. 

" Bat ^ames Batdiffe is your present name) — ^what b your 
trade)” 

omiia just say, distinctly, that I have what ye wad ca’ 
.praoeesdy'a^Me.” * 

*'SuV?. repeated the magistrate, <*what ara yqqr rassps of 
'fihriii^«yoiir oocqpation)” 

r* foot— your honour, wi’ your loaye» 1^ that waal 

iii t d^” rapliad the exammeth 
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"Ko matter, I want to hear you describe it,” said the 
examiaaat. , 

** Me describe 1 — and to your honour { — &i be it ficten Jemniie 
Batdiife,” responded the prisoner. * 

** Come, sir, no trifling — insist on an aaawer.” 

''Weel, sir,” replied the declarant, "I nmun malce a dean 
breast, for ye see, wi* your leave, 1 am looking for &vour — 
Describe my occupation, quo* ye l--^th it will be ill to djj that, 
in a feasille way, in a place like this — ^but what is^t again that 
the aught command sayai” ‘ * 

Thou Shalt not sM,” answ^ed the magistrate. . 

“ Are you sure o’ tLitI” replied the accused . — ** Troth, then, 
my occupation, and that command, are sair at odds, for I read 
it, thou steal ; and that makes an unco difference, though 
there’s but a wee bit word left out” 

To cut the matter short, Batdiife, you have been a most 
notorious thief,” said the examinant 

“I bdieve Highlands and Lowlands ken that, sir, forby 
England and Holland,” replied Batdiflfe, with the greatest com- 
poaure and efirontery. 

’’ And what d’ye think the end of your calling will bet” said 
the magistrate. 

** 1 could have gien a braw guess yesterday — but I diona ken 
sae weel the day,” answered the prisoner. 

« And what would you have said would have been your end, 
had you been asked the question yesterday t” 

“ Just the gallows,” re^ed Batcliffe, with the same oamposure. 
You are a dari^ rascal, sir,” said the magistrote^ ’'and 
how dare you hope times are mended with you to^y t” 

“Dear, your honour,” answered Batdiffe, ** th^a„ ni||$kle 
difference between lyiflg in prison under sentence of dekh^mid 
staying there of ane’a ain proper accord, when it would Mye 
cost a man naething to get up and rin awa — ^whqt was to hind^ 
me from striping out quietly, when the rabble vaUmd awa wi* 
Jock Porteous yestreen Y~-and does your honour lealjiy think t 
staid on pnipcse to be hanged f ” 

"1 do not kn^ what yw may have prtfMed ta 
but I know,” saia the magtatrste, ** what tlte, law^;ffoptete 
you, and that is^ to hang you next Wednesdi^ eidtt 
“ Ka, nB| your'h<^ur,” said BatcU^ "c^iw ,y^ 
hmunirfe fuedoa^ ne’^, bdieve that till f sea ii 
kend the law tUs mony a year, and many a tSriiwart Job t hgf 
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had wi* her first and last ; but the auld jand is no sae iO as that 
eome» to~-I. aye fand her bark wear than her bite.'* • 

^ “ And if yon do not expect the gallows, to which you are 
oondenmed (for the fourth time to my knowledge), may I beg 
the fiiTOur to know," said the magistrate, **what it is you do 
expect, in consideration of your not having taken your flight 
with the rest of the jail-birds, which I will admit was a line of 
conduct little to have been expected t" 

“ 1 wo\ild never have thought for a moment of staying in 
that auld gousty toom house," answered Ratcliffe, ** but that use 
and wont hod just gien me a fanr^ to the place, and I'm just ' 
expecting a bit post in't." 

‘^A post !" exclaimed the magistrate; “a whipping-post, I 
suppose, you mean 1" • 

** Na, ua, sir, 1 had nae thoughts o' a whnppin-post. * After 
having been four times doomed to hang by the neck till T was 
dead, I think I am far beyond being whnppit." 

** Then, in Heaven's name, what did you expect 1" 

" Just the x>ost of under-turnkey, for I understand there'o a 
vacancy," said the prisoner ; " 1 wadna think of asking the 
lockman's* place ower his head ; it wadna suit me sae weel os 
ither folk, for I never could put a beast out o' the way, much 
less deal wi’ a man." 

** That’s something in your &vonr,” said the magistrate, mak- 
ing exactly the inference to which Katcliffe was desirous to lc%ul 
him, though he mantled his art with an affectation of oddity. 

" But,” continued the magistrate, ** how do you think you can 
be trusted with a charge in the prison, when you have broken 
at your own hand half the jails in Scotland 7” 

tt yoyp honour's leavi^" said Ratcliffe, “ if I kend sae 
wed how to wuu out mysdl, it’s like I watl ^ vi the better a 
hand to keep other folk in. I think they wad ken their busi- 
ness wed that held me in when I wanted to be out, or wan out 
when I wanted to baud them in," 

The remark seemed to strike the magistrate, but he made no 
farther immediate observation, only desired Ratcliffe to be 
removed. « • 

'When this daring and yet sly freebooter was out of hearing, 
the magistrate asked the city clerk, " what he thought of the 
fdlow'a assurance 7" 

** It*8 no for me to say, sir," replied the dark t " but if James 
* H. Bugntaa, or Lockoiui. 
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demeanour, and appearance; and, at length, came to the dr- 
cumstance of the mysterious straH^ in the King’s Park. On 
this subject Butler would fain have remained silent. But i^e 
magistrate had no sooner got a slight hint concerning we 
incident, than he seemed bent to possess himself of the most 
minute particulars. 

^'Look ye, Mr. Butler,” said he, '^yoirare a young man, and 
bear an escdlent character ; so much 1 will myself testify in 
your favour. But we are aware there has been, at times, a sort 
of bastard and fiery zeal in some of your order, and those, men 
** irreproachable in other points, which has led them into doing 
and countenancing great irregularities, by which the peace of 
the country is liable to be shaken. — I will deal plainly with 
you. I am not at all satic^fied with this story, of your setting 
out again and again to seek your dwelling by two several roads, 
which were both circuitous. And, to bo frank, no one whom 
we have cxammed on this unhappy affair could trace in your 
appearance any thing like your acting under compulsion. More- 
over, the waiters at tlie Oowgate Port observed something like 
the trepidation of guilt in your conduct, and declare that you 
were the first to command them to open the gate, in a tone of 
authority, as if still presiding over the guards and out-posts of 
the rabble, who had besieged them the whole night.” 

“ God forgive them !” said Butler ; “ I only asked free passage 
for myself j they must have much misunderstood, if they did not 
wilfully misrepresent me." 

“ Well, Mr. Butler,” resumed the magistrate, “ I am inclined 
to judge the best and hope the best, as I am sure 1 wish the 
best ; but you must be frank with me, if you wish to secure my 
good opinion, and lessen the risk of inccmvaiifflice to* yOUrsdf. 
You have allowed yCu saw another individual in your passage 
through the King’d Park to Saint Leonard’s Orags — I must 
know every word which passed betwixt you.” >• 

Thus dosely pressed, Butldr, who had no reason for conceal- 
ing what pass^ at that meeting, unless because Jeanie Deans 
was concerned in it, thought it to tell the whole tnith,from 
beginning to end. 

'IDo you suppose,” said the ma^strate^ pausixig, *'that fho' 
young woman will accept an invitation so mysterious 9” 

1 fear she will,” replied Butler. 

** Why do you use tha word fear it 9” said the magistrate. 
Because I am apprehensive foe her safefy, in meeting 
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such a Ime and place, one wno had something of the maimer 
of a "desperado, and whose message was of a charSbter so 
iiespticahle.” * 

** Her safety diall he cared for,” said the magistrate. “ Mr. 
Butler, I am concerned I cannot immediatelj discharge you 
from confinement, hut I hope you will not be long detained. — 
Bemoye Mr. Butler, and let him he provided with decent 
accornmo^tion in all respects.” 

He was conducted hack to the prison accordingly; hut, in 
the food offered to him, as wdl as in the apartment in wj^*ch 
ho was lo(^d, the recommendation of the magistrate was 
strictly attended to. * 


CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 

Dark and eerie 'waa the night, 

And lonely rraa the way, 

Ae Janet, wi' her green mantell. 

To Milea* Ctobs ahe did gae. 

Ou) Baixad. 

Lkavino Butler to all the uncomfortable thoughts attached 
to his new situation, among which the most pr^ominaut was 
his feeling that he was, by hm confinement, deprived of all 
possibility of assisting the family at St. Leonard’s in their 
greatest need, we return to Jeanie Deans, who had seen him 
depart, without an opportunity of iarther explanation, in all 
that ageny of mind with which the female heart bids adieu to 
the complicated sensations so well described by Cpleridge, — 

Hopes, and fears fiMt kindle hope, 

* An undistinguishshle throng ; 

And gentle wishes long subdued — 

Subdued and oherished long. 

B is not the firmest heart (and Jeanie, under her russet 
rqktilay, had*one that would not have disgrac^ Cato’s daughter) 
that can most easily bid adieu to these soft and mingled 
emotions. She wept for a few minutes bitterly, and without 
attempting to refrs^ from this indulgence of passion. But a 
mometat*8 recollection induced her to check herself for a grief 
selfibdk and proper to her own affections, while her father and 
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Bister plunged into such deep and irretrievable afflictu^ 
l^e drew from her pocket the letter which ,had beeu** that 
morning flung into her apartment through an open window, 
and the contents of which were as singular as the expression 
was violent and energetic. ** If riie would save a human being 
from the most damning guilt, and all its desperate eonse* 
quences, — if she desired the life and honour of her sister to be 
saved frf m the bloody fangs of an unjust law, — if she^eshred 
not to fori^it peace of mind here, and happiness ^lereafter,” 
i«such was the frantic style of the conjuration, “she was en^ 
treated to gi'^ a sdre, secret, and solitary meel^ing to the 
writer. She alone could rescue him,'* so ran the letter, “ and 
he only could rescue her.” Tie was in such circumstances, the 
billet farther informed her, ifl.at an attempt to bring any witness 
of their conference, or even to mention to her father, or any other 
person whatsoever, the letter which retpiested it, would inevi- 
tably prevent its taking place, and ensure the destruction of her 
sister. The letter concluded with incoherent but violent pro- 
testations, that in obeying this summons she had nothing to 
fear personally. 

The message delivered to her by Butler from the stranger in 
the Park tallied exactly with the contents of the letter, but 
assigned a later hour and a different place of meeting. Appa- 
rently the writer of the letter fatul been compelled to let Butler 
so for into bis confidence, for the sake of announcing this 
change to Jeanie. She was more than once on the point of 
producing the billet, in vindication of herself from her Ipver's 
liulf-hiut^ suspicions. But there is something in stooping to 
justification which the pride of innocence does not at qll t^es 
willingly submit to ; brides that the threats contained ig the 
letter, in casd' of her betraying the secret, hhng heavy on her 
heart. It is probable, however, that had they remained longer 
together, she might nave taken the resolution' to submit the 
whole matter to Butler, and be guided by him as to the line of 
conduct which she should adopt. And when, by the sudden 
interruption of their conference, she lost the om^ctirtuniti^ ol - 
doing so, she felff as if she had been nz^ust to a mend, whodt 
advice might have been highly usefial, and whoSe attaiehmeid 
de^ierved her Ml imd unreserved confidence. 

To have recourse to her fstber upon this oecasion, she 
sidered as highly imprudent. There whs no iJOBsibiUty df 
. ooniocturing in what light the matter mig^t Rfaiko old Davic^ 
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whose manner of acting and thinking in extraordinaiy circiun- 
Btanees depended upon feelings and principles pecolia^to him. 
self, the operation of which could not be calculated upon eveu 
by those ^t acquainted with him. To have requested some 
female fHend to have accompanied her to the pla^ of rendes- 
vous, would perhaps liave been the most eligible expedient ; 
but the threats of the writer, that betraying his secret would 
prevent their meeting (on which her sister’s aafety was said to 
depend) *from taking place at all, would have deterred her from 
making such a confidence, even had she known a person in 
whom she thought it could with safety have been rei)osed. But 
she knew none such. Their acquointauco with llie cottagers iu 
the vicinity had l)een very slight, and limited to trifling acT.s of 
good neighbourhood. Jeanie knew*little of them, and what she 
Imew did not greatly iucline her to trust any of them. They 
were of the- order of loquacious good-humoured gossips usually 
found in their situation of life ; and their conversation had at 
all times few charms for a young woman, to whom nature and 
the circumfitance of a solitary life had given a depth of thought 
and force of character superior to tho frivolous part of her sex, 
whether in high or low degree. 

Left alone and separated firom all earthly counsel, she had 
recourse to a iiiend aud adviser, whose ear is open to tho cry of 
the poorest and most afflictedsof his peopla She knelt, and 
prayed with fervent sincerity, that Go(! would please to direct 
her what course to follow in her arduous and distressing situor 
tion. It was the belief of the time and sect to which she 
belonged, that special answers to prayer, differing little iu their 
character from divine inspiration, were, as they exi)resscd it, 
“ borUe'iu upon their minds" in answei; to their earnest peti- 
tions in a crisis of difficulty. Without entering into an abstruse 
point of divinity, one thing is plain ; — namely, that the person 
who lays open ’his doubts and distresses in prayer, with feeling 
and sincerity, must necessarily, in tho act of doing so, purify his 
mind from the dross of worldly passions and interests, and bring 
it iato that state, when the resolutions adopted are likely to be 
seated xather a sense of duty, than ^rom any inferior 
mo^ve. Jeanie arose from her devotions, with her heart forti- 
ikd to midure affiictioii, and micouraged to free difficulties. 

“I will meet this unhappy man,” she said to her«elf — “un- 
happy he must be, since 1 doubt he has been the cause of poor 
Effie's misfortune— shut I will meet him, be it for good or ill. 
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My mind shall never cast up to me, that, for fear of what might 
be said ^r done to myself, I left ^t undone that might* even 
yet be the rescue of her.” • ^ 

With a mind greatly composed (^ce the adoption of this 
resolution, she went to attend her fsther. The old man, firm 
in the principles of his youth, did not, in outward appearance 
at least, permit a thought of his fiuaaily distress to interfere 
with the stoical reserve of his countenance and mannersk He 
oven chid bis daughter for having neglected, in thp Stress of 
^the morning, some trifling dom^tic duties which fell under her 
““department. 

“Why, whdfe meaneth this, Jeaniof” stud the old man — 
“The brown four-year-auld’s mUk is not sailed yet, nor the 
bowies put up on the bink. • If ye neglect your worldly duties 
in the day of aifiiction, what confidence have I that ye mind 
the greater matters that concern salvation? God knows, our 
bowies, and our pipkins, and our drape o’ milk, and our Ints o’ 
bread, are nearer and dearer to us than the bread of life 1” 
Jeanie, not unpleased to hear her father’s thoughts thus 
expand themselves beyond the sphere of his immediate distress, 
obeyed him, and proceeded to put her household matters in 
order; while old David moved limn jdace to place about his 
ordinaiy employments, scar^ showing, unless by a nervous 
impatience at remaining long smjionaiy, an occasional convulsive 
sigh, or twinkle of the eyelid, that he was labouring under the 
yoke of such bitter affliction. 

The hour of noon came on, and the father and child sat down 
to their homely repast. In his petition for a blessing on the 
meal, the poor old man added to his supplication, a prayer that 
the bread eaten in sadness of heart, and the bitter Waters of 
Marah, mightibe mfde as nourishing as those which had beeoi 
poured for^ from a full cup and a plentiful basket and store ; 
and having concluded his toediction, and resumed the bonnet 
which he had laid “ reverently aside,” he proceeded to exhort 
his daughter to eat, not by examine inde^, but at least by 
precept ,,, , 

“The man afVir God’s own heart," he said, “^washed and 
anointed himself and did eat bread, in <»der to exprm h& 
submission under a dispensation of sufiering, and it did not 
bebome a Christian man or woman so to ding to ereatuie* 
eomforts of wife or bairns” — (here the words became too greet 
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as it '^erO) for his utterance), — "as to forgot the first duty,— 
submission ^ the Divine will” ^ 

« To add fores to his precept, he took a morsel on his plaie» 
M nature proved too strong even for the powerful feelings with 
which he endeavoured to bridle it. Ashmed of his we^^ 
he started up, and ran out of the house, with haste very unlike 
the deliberation of his usual movements. In loss than five 
minutes he returned, having successfully struggled to recover 
his ordinipry composure of mind and countenance, and affected 
to colour over his late retreat, by mattering that he thought he 
heard the ‘^young staig loose in the byre.” 

He did not again trust himself with the subjoft of his former 
conversation, and his daughter was glad to see that he sesniod 
to avoid fiirther discourse on that agitating topic. The hours 
glided on, as on they must and do pass, whether winged with 
joy or laden with affliction. The sun set beyond the dusky 
eminence of the Castle and the screen of western hills, and the 
dose of evening smnmmied David Deans and his daughter to 
the family duty of the night. It came bitterly upon Jeanie's 
recollection, how often, when the hour of worslup approached, 
she used to watch the lengthening shadows, and look out fix)m 
the door of the house, to sec if she could spy her sister’s return 
homeward. Alas 1 this idle and thoughtless waste of time, to 
what evils had it not finaUjuled? and was she altogether 
guiltless, who, noticing Effie’s turn to idle and light society, had 
not called in her fether’s authority to restrain herl — But I 
acted for the beet, she again reflected, and who could have 
expected such a growth of evil, fiom one grain of human leaven, 
in a disposition so kind, and candid, and generous ? 

As titey sate down to the " exercise, ”^as it is called, a chair 
happened accidentally to stand in the place which Effie usually 
occupied. David Deans saw his daughter’s ^es swim in tears 
as they were directed towards this object, and pushed it aside, 
with a gesture of some impatience, as if desirous to destroy 
every memorial of earthly interest when about to address the 
Deity. The portion of S^ptore was read, the psalm was sung, 
^ prayer «wa8 made; and^it was remarkable that, in dis- 
' ehaiging these duties, the old man avoided all passages and 
espressions, of which Saipture affords so many, that might be 
considered as applicable to his own domestic misfbrtune. In 
doing so it was perhaps his intention to spare the feelings of his 
daughter, as well as.to maintam, in outward show at least, that 
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stoical appearance of patient endurance of all the evil which 
earth c 9 uld hring, which was in his opinion ^ential fb the 
character of one who rated all earthly things at their just 
estimate of nothingness. When he had finished the duty of 
the evening, ho came up to his daughter, wished her good-ni|^t, 
and, having done so, continued to hold her by the hands for Imlf- 
a-minute ; then drairing her towards him, kissed her forehead, 
and ejaculated, “ The God of Israel bless you, even .with the 
blessings of the promise, my dear baim !” * 

. It was not cither in the nature or habits of David Deans to 
seem a fond fathc^r ; nor w*as he often observed to experience, or 
at least to evmce, that fulnett of the heart which seeks to 
expand itself in tender e^qnv'isicms or caresses even to those who 
were dearest to him. ‘ On fl d contrary, ho used to censure this 
as a degree of weakness in several of his neighbours, and par- 
ticularly in poor widow Butler. It followed, however, from the 
rarity of such emotions in this self-denied and reserved man, 
tliat his children attached to occasional marks of his affection 
and approbation a degree of high interest and solemnity ; well 
considering them as evidences of feelings which were only 
expressed when they became too intense for suppression or 
concealment. 

With deep emotion, therefore, did he bestow, and his daughter 
receive, this benediction and pAemal caress. “Alid you, my 
dear father,” exclaimed Jeanie, when the door had closed upon 
the venerable old man, “ may you have purchased and promised 
blessings multiplied upon you — upon you, who walk in this 
world as though you were not of the worl^ and hold all that 
it can give or take away but as the midges that the syin-blink 
brings out, and the evening wind sweeps away I” 

She now m&do preparation for her night-Walk. Her fktber 
slept in another part of the dwdling, and, regular in all his 
habits, seldom or never left Ids apartment when !ie had betaken 
himself to it for the evening. It was therefore ea^ for her to 
leave the house unobserved, so soon as the time ap;noadied ai 
which she was to keep her appointment. But the step she 
about to tfdce had difficulties and terron in hef own eyetl^' 
though she had no reason to apprehend her fitthei^s ihterferencei.' 
Her life had been spent in ^e quiet, uniform, and reguhur 
sedusion of their peacefid and monotonous household. Thd 
veiy hour which some dandle of the present day, as weU of her 
own 08 of higher degree, would consider as the natiunl period of 
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oommenciog an cvoniiig of pleasure, brought, in her opinion, 
awe Aid solAnnify in it ; and the relation she had td^en had 
fb strange, danbig, and adventurous character, to which she 
eould hardly reconcile herself when the moment approached for 
putting it into execution. Her hands trembled as she snooded 
her fair hair beneath the riband, then the only ornament or 
cover which young unmarried women wore, on their head, and 
us she' trusted the scarlet tartan screen or muffler made of 
plaid, whkb the Scottish women wore, much in the fashion of 
the Hack silk veils still a part of female dress in the Nether- 
lands. A jftnse of impropriety as well os of daii^ pressed upon 
her, as she lifted the latch of her paternal ma^on to leave it 
on so wild an expedition, and at so late an hour, improteCted, 
and without the ^owledge of her n&tural guardian. 

When she foupd herself abroad and in the open fields, ad- 
ditional sulgccts of apprehension crowded upon her. The dim 
clifb and scattered ro<^ interspersed with greensward, tlirough 
which she had to pass to the place of apjiointmont, as they 
glimmered before her in a clear autumn night, recall^ to her 
memory many a deed of violent, which, according to tradition, 
had been done and sufierod among them. In earlier days they 
hod been the haunt of robbem and assassins, the memoiy of 
whose criraos is preserved in the various edicts which the 
council of the city, and even dhe parliament of Scotland, hod 
passed for disixseing their bands, and ensuring safety to the 
lieges, BO near the precincts of the city. The names of these 
criminals, and of their atrocities, were still remembered in 
traditions of the scattered cottages and the neighbouring 
suburb. In latter times, as we have already noticed, tlic 
sequestered and broken character of the ground rendered it a fit 
th^re for duels and rencontres among the fiery youth of the 
period. Two or three of these incidents, all sanguinary, and 
one of them fatal in its termination, had happened since Deans 
came to live at St. Leonard’s. His daughter’s recollections, 
theitfore, were of blood and honor as she pursuefl th^ small 
searee-tracked solitaiy path, every step of which conveyed her 
. tu a greatof distance from help, and deeper »into the ominous 
seclusion of these unhalbwed precincts. 

As the moon b^;au to peer forth on the scene with a doubtful, 
flitting, and solemn light, Jeanie’s apprehensions took anothef 
turn, too peculiar to her rank and country to remain unnoticed. 
Bui to trace its origin will require another chapter. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 

- Tbe spirit I hays seen 
May be tbe de^. And the devil has power 
To assume a pleasing shape. 

Withcraft and demonology, as we have already had occasion 
to remark, were at this period believed in by almort all ranks, 
but more espdHally 6mong the stricter daases of Presbyterians, 
whose government, when their party were at the head of the 
state, had been much sulli^'d ly their eagerness to inquire into 
and persecute these iina^nary crimes. Now, in this point of 
view, also, Saint Leonard’s Crags and the a^fheent Chase were 
a di^ed and ill-reputed district. Not only had witches hdld 
their meetings there, but even of very late years the enthusiast 
or impostor, mentioned in the Pand<»nionium of Richard Bovet, 
Gentleman,* had, among the recesses of these romantic cliffs, 
found his way into the Mdden retreats where the fiuries revel in 
the bowels of the earth. 

With all these legends Jeanie Deans was too well acquainted, 
to escape tlujit strong impressioi^hich they usually make on the 
imagination. Inde^, relations of this ghostly kind had been 
famUiar to her from ber infancy, for they were the only relief 
which her father’s conversation aM)rded from controversial argu- 
ment, or the gloomy histoiy of the strivings and testimonies, 
escapes, captures, tortures, and executions of those marlyrs of 
the Covenant, with whom it was his cdiiefest boast to siy he 
had been acquainted. ' In the recesses of moiptains, in caverns, 
and in morasses, to which these persecuted enthusiasts wei« jbo 
ruthlessly pursued, they conceived th^ had ofben to contmid 
with the visible assaults of the Enemy of mankind, as in the 
cities, and in the cultivated fields, they were exposed to those 
of the 'tyrannical government and their scfidieiy. Sudi yere 
the terrors which i^e one of their gifted seers etedaim, when 
his companion relumed to him, after having left , him alone ihi * 
a hauntM cavern in Som in Galloway, ** It is himl living in this 
world — ^incamate devils above the earth, and devils under the 
earth I Satan han been here since ye went away, but I have 
* Note!. Tbs Fairy Boy of ]^th. 
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AiamuBed him by resistance ; we will be no more troubled with 
him this night.” David Deans believed this, and xnaiQr other 
SD<di ghoBtly.entx)unters and victories, on the faith of the Ansam, 
or auxiliaries of the banished prophets. This event was beyond 
David's remembrance. But he used to tril with great awe, yet 
not without a feeling of proud superiority to his auditora, how he 
himself had .been present at a fidd-meeting at Crochmade, when 
the duty of the day was interrupted by the apparition of a tall 
black nia% who, in the act of crossing a ford to join the congre- 
gation, lost ground, and was carried down apparently by the 
force of the stream. All were instantly at work to assist him, 
but with so little success, that ten or twdve stouf men, who haxl 
hold of the rope which they hod cast in to his aid, were rather 
in danger to be dragged into the stream, and lose their own 
lives, than likely to save that of the supposed perishing man. 
** But famous John Semple of Oarsphorn,” David Deans used 
to say with exaltation, “ saw the whaup in the rape . — * Quit 
th^rope,' he cried to us (for I that was but a callant had a baud 
o' the rape mysell), *it is the Great Enemy ! he will bum, but 
not drown ; his design is to disturb the good work, by raising 
wonder and confusion in your minds ; to put off ffom your 
spirits all that ye hae heard and felt.' — Sae we let go the 
rape,” said David, “and he went adown the water screeching and 
bulling like a Bull of Bashon^ as he’s ca’d in Scripture.”* 

Trained in these and similar legends, it was no wonder that 
Jeonie began to feel an ill-defined apprehension, not merely of 
the phantoms which might beset her way, but of tbe quality, 
nature, and purpose of the being who bad thus appointed her a 
meeting, at a place and hour of horror, and at a time when her 
mind idust be necessarily foU of those tempting and ensnaring 
thoughts of grief and despair, which were supposed to lay 
BufEiorerB particularly open to the temptations of the Evil One. 
If such an ides had crossed evmi Butler's well-informed mind, it 
was calculated to make a much stronger impression upon hens. 
Yet firmly believing the possibilily of an encounter so 'terrible to 
flesh and blood, Jeanie, with a degree of resolution of which we 
cannot suflSsiently estimate the merits because, the incredulity of 
the age has rendered us strangers to the nature and ..extent of 
her feelings, persevered in her determination not to omit an op- 
iMrtanity of doing something towards saving her sister, although, 
bt ^ attempt to avail hm^f of it, she might be expoaod to 

* NoteJ. Intercourse of the Corenanten with the invisible world. 
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dangers so dreadful to her uuagjnation. So, like Ohristisiui i 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, when tetrersing with a timid yet le- 
solred step the terrors of the Valley of the Shadow of Deat|i, 
she glided on by rock and stone, “now m glimmer and now in 
gloom,” as her path lay through moonlight or shadow, and 
endeavoured to overpower the suggestions of fear, sometime by 
fixing her mind upon the distressed condition of her sister, and 
the duty sire lay under to afford her aid, should that be in her 
power ; and more fi-equcntly by recurring in mentsJli^'prayer to 
the protection of that Being to whom night is as noon>day. 

Thus drowning at one time her fears by fixing her mind on a 
subject of ovSTiiowe^g interest, and arguing them down at 
others by referring herself to the protection of the Deity, she 
at length approa^ed the.>>iaee assigned for this mysterious 
conference. 

It was situated in the depth of the valley behind Salisbury 
Crags, which has for a background the north-westem shoulder 
of the mountain called Arthur’s Seat, on whose descent still 
remain the ruins of what was once a chapel, or hermitage, de- 
dicated to St. Anthony the Eremite. A better site for such a 
building could hardly have been selected ; for the chapel, 
situated among the rude and pathless cliffs, lies in a desert, even 
in the immediate vicinity of a rich, populous, and tumultuons 
capital : and the hiun of the city might mingle with the orisons 
of the recluses, conveying as little of worldly interest as if it had 
been the roar of the ^tant ocean. Beneath the steep ascent on 
which these mins are still visible, was, and perhaps is still 
poiuted out, the place where the wretch Nichol Muschat, who 
has been already mentioned in these pages, had closed a long 
scene of cruelty towards his unfortunate wife, by murdering her, 
with circumst^ces of uncommon barbarity.* The execution 
in which the man's cstime was held extended itself to the place 
where it was perpetrated, which was marked by a amoU comt, 
or heap of stones, oouiposed of those which each chance passen- 
ger haid thrown there in testimony abhorrence, and on tiie 
principle, it would seem, of the ancient British maledictioii, 
“ May you have % cairn fbr your burial-place !” » 

As our heroine approadied this ominous aAd unhallowed ajiot, 
she pauB^ and looked to the moon, now rising broad in tiie 
north-west, and shedding a mese distinct light than it had 
afforded during her walk thither. Byeing the planet tw a 
* 8«e Nets G. tfnschat's Qum. 
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moiuenl^ she then slowly and feariufiy turned her head towanls 
the ciwn, fFom which it was at first averted. She wa*at first 
disapj^inted: •Nothing was visible beside the little pile of 
cAones, which shone grey in the moonlight. A multitude of 
confus^ suggestions rushed on her mind. Had her correspond' 
eut deceived her, and broken his appointment? — was he too 
tardy at the appointment he had m^e ?-~or had some strange 
turn of fate prevented him &om appearing as he proposed ? — 
or, if he iwere on unearthly being, as her secret apprehensions 
Buggcsted^whs it his object merely to delude her with false hopes, 
and put h^ to unnecessary toU and terror, according to tlie 
nature, as she had heard, of those wandering demons ? — or did 
be purpose to blast her with the sudden horrors of his presf^ico 
when she liad come close to the pj^tico of rendezvous ? These 
anxious reflections did not prevent her approaching to the cairn 
with a pace that, though slow, was determined. 

^Vhen she was within two yards of the heap of stones, a figuro 
rose suddenly up from behind it, and Jeanie scarce forbore to 
scream aloud at what seemed the realisation of the most fright* 
ful of her anticipations. She constrained herself to silence, 
however, and, making a dead pause, suficred the %ure to o|ien 
the conversation, which he did, by asking, in a voice which 
agitation rendered tremulous and hollow, you the sister of 
that ill-fated young woman V’ 

« I am — 1 am the sister of Effie Deans 1" excloimod Jeanie 
“ Aud as ever you hope God will hear you at your need, tell mej 
if you can tell, what can be done to save her !” 

“ I do not hope God will hear me at my need," was the 
singular answer. “ I do not deserve — I do not expect bo will." 
Th^ desperate language he uttered in a tone calmer than that 
with which he had at first spoken, probably because the shock of 
first addressing her was what he felt mast difficult to overcome. 
Jeanie remained mute with horror to liear language expressed 
so utterly foreign to aU which she had ever been acquainted 
with, th^ it sounded in her ears rather like that of a fiend than 
of a b«mim being. The stranger pursued his address to her, 
,witirout seen^g to notice her suriarise. “ You see before you 
» a wretch, predestined to evU here and hereafter." 

//For the sake of Heaven, that hears and sees its," said 
J^aiue, “ dtnna spwk in this Operate fashion 1 The gospel is 
sent to the c^ief of sinners — to the most miserable among the 
miserable." 
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** Then should I have my own share th^in,” said the stian* 
ger, *Vjf you call it sinful to have been the destruction .of the 
mother that bore me — of the ftieud that lovedf me — of l^e 
vromua that trusted me— of the innocent child that was bom to 
me. If to have done all this is to be a sinner, and survive it 
is to be miserable, then am I most guilty and most miserable 
indeed.” 

** Then you are the wit&ed otuse of my sister’s ruin 1” said 
Jeanie, with a natural touch of indignation express^ pi her tone 
of voice.' 

“ Curse me for it, if you will,” said the stranger ; “ I have 
well deserved it c.t your hand.” 

“ It is fitter for me»” said Jeanie, “to pray to (xod to forgive 
you.” 

“ Do as you will, how you will, or what you will,” he replied, 
with vehemence j “ only promise to obey my directions, and save 
your sister’s life.” 

“ I most first know,” said Jeanie, “ the means you would have 
me use in her behalf.” 

“ No ! — ^you most first swear — solemnly swear, that you will 
employ them when I make them known to you.” 

“ Surely, it is needless to swear that I will do all that is 
lawful to a Christian to save the life of my sister?” 

“ I will have no reservation !” thundered the stranger ; “ law- 
fiil or unlawful, Christian or heathen, you shall swear to do my 
heat, and act by my coimsd, or — ^you little know whose wrath 
you provoke !” 

“1 will think on what you have said,” said Jeanie, who 
began to get much alarmed at the firantic vehemence of his 
manner, and disputed in her own mind, whether she^^ke to 
a maniac, 0 { an apdNtate spirit incarnate — “1 will think on 
what you say, and let you ken to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow 1” exclaimed the man with a laugh of scorn—* 
“ And where will I be to-morrow > — or, where will you be to* 
night, unless you swear to walk by my counsel 1 — there was one 
aocur^ deed done at this spot b^ore now ; and tiiwe sh^ be 
another to matdk it, unless you yield up to my gpidanae body 
andsoi^” ‘ * * 

As lie spoke, he offered a pistol at the unfintunate yoia^ 
woman. I^e neither fled nor fainted, but inmk on her knees, 
And asked him to spare her life. 

“ Is that all you have to say ?” sud the unmoved ruffian 
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** Do not dip your hands in the Uood of a defenodess creature 
that has trusted to you," said Jeanie^ still on her kaeeir 

** Is that all you can say for your lifet^HaTO youno promise 
\o gtTet-^WiU you destroy your sister, and uompel me to shed 
mere blood r 

can promise nothing," said Jeanie^ which is unlawful 
for a Qhiistian.” 

He eodred the weapon, and held it towards her. 

** Ha^CM forgive you 1" she said, pressing her hands forcibly 
against her 'eyes. 

« D yn j»» muttered the man ; and, turning aaide from her, 

he uncocked the pistol, and rephu^ it in his pocket — am 
a villain," he saii^ “steeped in guilt and wretchednesd; but not 
wicked enough to do you any harm ! I only wished to terrify 
ymi into my measures-^^he hears me not — she is gone I — Great 
God ! what a wretch am I become t" 

As he spoke, she recovered herself from an agony which 
partook of the bittemcsa of death; and, in a minute or two, 
through the strong exertion of her natu^ sense and courage, 
collect herself siud9hciently to underetand he intended her no 
personal itgury. 

“Ifoi" he repeated; “I would not add to the murder of 
your sister, and of her child, that of any one belonging to 
her ! — Mad, frantic, as I am, and unrestrained by either fear 
or mercy, given up to the possession of an evil being, and for- 
saken by aU that is good, I would not hurt you, were the world 
offered me for a bribe 1 But, for the sake of all that is dear 
to you, swear you will follow my counsel Take this weapon, 
shoot me through the head, and with your own hand revenge 
your Biater^s wrong, only follow the course — the only course, by 
which her life can be saved.” . * • 

“ Alas t is she innocent or guilty t" ‘ ' 

“She is guiltless — guiltless of eveiy thing, but of having 
imsted a villain 1 — Yet, bad it not b^ for those that were 
wcsse than I am — yes, worse than I am, though I am bad 
jndeed~4hu mneiy had not beMen.” 

And my riater’a child — does it live f" saii^ Jeanie. 

“No; it was murdered — the new-born infant w^ barbar- 
olHify murdered," he uttered in a low, yet st^ and auatained 
“ but " he added hastily, “not by her knowledge or 
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** Then, why cannot the giiilfy he biought to justice^ and the 
innocenifiiwedf'' 

** Torment me not with questiona which can aense no puipoee,” 
ne sternly i^ed — The deed was d<me by those who an iu' 
enough fimm pursuit, and safe enouj^ &om discoYcry l-**No one 
can save Effie but yourself.” 

“Woe's mel how is it in my power)” asked Jeanle, in 
despondency. 

“ Hearken to me 1 — You have sense — you can appr^end my 
moaning — will trust you. Your sister is innocent of the crime 
charged against her"-—' 

“ Thank Qod for ihat i” said Jeanie. 

“ Be still and hearken I— The person who assisted her in hw 
illness murdered the child ; > but it was without the mother’s 
knowledge or consent. — She is thereibm guiltless, as guiltless 
as the ui^ppy innocent, that hut gaapM a few minutes in this 
unhappy world — the better was its ^p to be so soon at rest 
She is innocent as that infant, and yet she must die— it is 
impossible to clear her of the law !” 

** Cannot the wretches be discovered, and given up to punish' 
ment)” said Jeania 

“ Do you think you will persuade those who are hardened in 
guilt to ^6 to save another) — Is that the reed you would lean 
to)” 

“ But you said there was a remedy,” again gasped out the 
terrified young woman. 

“There is,” answered the stranger, “and it is in your own 
hands. The blow which the law aims cannot be Imkeu by 
directly encountering it> but it may be turned asida You saw 
your sister during the period preceding the birth of her child—*- 
what is so natur^ as that she should bai^e mentioiied her con- 
dition to you) The doing so would, as their cant goea^ take 
the case ^m under the statute, for it removes^the quhUkf 
eoncealment. 1 know their jargon, and have had sad cacuse to 
know it; and the qualily of concealment is jossential to tiiia 
statutory offence.* Koth^f ii so natural as that Sffio idio^ . 
have mentioned her condition to you — tiniik-— reflpet---«l am 
positive that she did.” 

“Woe's me!” said JT^oie, **8he never spoke. to me on the 
subject, but grat sorely ^shen I spoke to her about altmed 
lool^ and the change on. her spiritB.” 

* Note S. Child Murder. 
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Y«a asked her questions on the subject t” he said eagerly. 
** You viMt remember her answer mm, a confession thatnshe 
been ruhied a ▼i]lam-*~-ye8, lay a strong emphasis on that — 
a erud fidse villain call it — any other name is unnecessary ; 
and that she bore under her b^m the oonsequenoes of his 
guilt and her folly; and that he had assured her he would 
provide safely for her approaching illness. — ^Well he kept his 
word !*' These last words he spoke as if it were to himself, and 
with a ^olmit gesture of self-accusation, and then calmly pro- 
ceeded, “Von will remember, all this) — That is all that is 
necessary to be said." 

“ But I cannot remember," answered Jeonie, with simplicity, 
“ that which Effie never told me." • 

“Are you so dull — so very dull of apprehension?" he ex- 
claimed, suddenly grasp^g her arm, and holding it firm in bis 
hand. “ 1 tell you " (speaking between his teeth, and under 
his breath, but with g^t energy), “ you mut remember that 
she told you all this, whether sh’e ever said a syllable of it or 
no. You must repeat this tal^ in which there is no fidsehood, 
except in so &r as it was not told to you, before these Justices 
— Justiciary — whatever they call their bloodthirsty court, and 
save your sister fium being murdered, and them from becoming 
murderers. Do not hesitate — I pledge life and salvation, that 
in saying what I have said, you will only speak the simple 
truth.” 

“ But," replied Jeanie, whose judgment was too accurate not 
po see the sophistry of this argument, “ I sliall be man-sworn 
in the very thiog in which my testimony is wanted, for it is the 
concealment for which poor Effie is blamed, and you would mako 
me tell«a falsehood anent it." 

** 1 see," he said, “ my first 8aspicions*of you yere right, and 
that you will lot your sister, inimcent, fair, and guiltless, except 
in trusting a vill^, die the death of a murderess, rather tbw 
bestow the breath of your mouth and the sound of your voice 
to save her.” 

“I wad ware the best blood in my body to keep her skaith. 
lesa," aaid Jeanie, weeping in bitter agony, “ but I canna change 
light into wrang, or make that true which is false.” 

“Foolish, hard-hearted girl,” aaid the stranger, ^^are you 
afiaid of what they may do to ^u ? I tell you, even the 
retainers of the law, who oouzae life as greyhounds do hares, 
wUl rejoice at the esci^M of a creature so young — so beautiful; 
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that tb<^ vrill not suspect your tale ; that, if th^ did BuqMct 
it, they vrould consider you as deserving, not only of forgiveness, 
but of praise for your natural affection." c 

^*It is not man I fear,'* said Jeanie, looking upward; “the* 
Qod, whose name I must call on to witness the troth of what I 
say, he will know the falsehood." 

“And he will know the motive,” said the stranger, eagerly; 
“ he will know that you are doing this — not for lucre of gain, 
but to jave the life of the innocent, and prevent the commission 
of a worse crime than that whic!^ the law seeks to aveilge.” 

“ He has given us a law,” said Jeanie, “ for the lamp of our 
l>ath ; if we stray fibm it we err against knowledge — may not 
do evil, even that good may come out of it. But you — you that 
ken all this to be trae, whi<‘}i I must take on your worf — you 
that, if I understood wh&t you said e’en now, promised her 
shelter and protection in her travail, why do not ym step for> 
ward, and bear leal and soothfast evidence in her behalf, as ye 
may with a dear conscience V* 

“ To whom do you talk of a dear conscience, woman ?” said 
he, with a sudden fierceness which renewed her terrors, — “ t« 
me ? — 1 have not known one for many a year. Bear witness 
in her behalf? — a proper witness, that even to speak tliese few 
words to a woman of so little consequence as yourself, must 
choose such an hour and such a place as this. When you see 
owls and bats fly abroad, like larks, in the sunshine, you may 
expect to see such ns 1 am in the assemblies of men. — Hush — 
listen to that.” 

A voice was heard to sing one of those wild and monotonous* 
strains so common in Scotland, and to which the natives of that 
country chant their old ballads. Tlie sound ceased — than come 
nearer, and wqs renewed ; the stranger listened attoauvely, still 
holding Jeanie by«the arm (as she stood by him in motienUess 
terror), as if to prevent her interrupting the strain by speaking 
or stirring. When the sounds were renewed, the wor^ were 
distinctly audible : 

“ Whw the glede's in the Uae doud, 

• The layrock lies still ; 

; When the hound’s in the green-wood. 

The bind keeps the hilL" 

1*he person who sung k^t a strained and powerfiil voice at its 
highest pitch, so that it could be heard at a very considerable 
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distanoe. As the song ceased, they might hear a stifled sound, 
as of steps and whispers of persons approaching th^. The 
» song was agifin raised, but the tune was changed : 

0 sleep ye sonnd. Sir James, ehe said, 

When ye fluid rise aitd ride ; 

There’s twenty men, wi’ bow and blade, 

Are seeking where ye hide." 

I stay no longer," i^id the stranger ; “ return home, 
or remain *till they come up — ^you have nothing to fear — ^but do 
not tell you saw me — your sister’s fate is in your hands." So 
saying, he turned from her, and with a swift, yet cautiously 
noiseless step, plunged into the darkness on the side most 
remote from the sounds which ^hey heard ajiproaching, and 
was soon lost to her sight. Jeauio remain^ by thi cairn 
terrified beyond expression, and uncertain whether she ought 
to fly homeward with all the speed she could exert, or wait the 
approach of those who were advancing towards her. This 
uncertainty detained her so long, that she now distinctly saw 
two or three figures already so near to her, that a jjrecipitato 
flight would have lieen equally fruitless and impolitic. 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 

• She flpeaktt thiogii in doubt, 

That carry but half senfle ; her speech iti nothing. 

Yet the unshaped use of it doth inovo 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it, 

And botch the words ux> to fit their own thonghts. 

• riAMLKr. 

Like the d^ressivo poet Ariosto, I find myself under the 
neoefisity of connecting the branrlics of my story, by taking up 
the adventures of another of the characters, and bringing them 
dawn to the point at which we have left those of Jcaiiio Deans. 
It is not, perhaps, the most artificial way of^telling a story, hut 
it has the advant^ of sparing the necessity of resigning what 
a knitter (if stoi^ng-looms have left such a person in the 
land) might call our "dropped stitches," a lal^ur in which 
the author generally toils much, without getting credit for his 
pains. 
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** I could risk a sma' wad,” said the derk to the mai^ate^ 
**that t& rascal Batcliffe, if he were insured of Jus nook’s 
safety, could do more than ony ten of our polihe-people and 
constables to hdp us to get oat of this scrape of Porteoiis’s. 
He is weel sequent wi’ a’ the smugglers, thieves, and banditti 
about Edinburgh ; and, indeed, he may be called the father of 
a’ the misdoers in Scotland, fbr he has passed amang them for 
these twenty years by the name of Daddie Hat.” 

A bonny sort of a scoundrel,” replied the magistnpite, ’’ to 
expect a pla^ tmdor the city 1” 

“ Begging your hj^our’s pardon,” said the city’s procurator- 
fiscal, upon whom the duties of superintendent of police de- 
volved, “ Mr. Fairscrieve is perfectly in the right. It is just 
sic as jlatclifTo that the needs in my department ; an’ if 
sue ho that he’s disposed to turn his knowledge to the city 
service, ye’ll no find a better man. — Ye’ll got nae saints to be 
searchers for imcustomcd goods, or for thieves and sic like ; — 
and your decent sort of men, religious professors, and broken 
tradesmen, that are put into the like o’ sic trust, can do nao 
gude ava. They are feared for this, and they are scrupulous 
about that, and they arena free to t^ a lie, though it may bo 
for the benefit of the city ; and they dinna h'ke to be out at 
irregular hours, and in a dark cauld night, and they like a dout 
ower the crown far waur ; and sae tetween the fear o’ God, 
and the fear o’ man, and the fear* o’ getting a sair throat, or 
sair banes, there’s a dozen o’ our city-folk, baith waiten^ and 
officers, and constables, that can find out naething but a wee 
bit skulduddeiy for the benefit of the Kirk treasm-cr. Jock 
Porteous, that’s stiff and stark, puir falbw, was worth a dozen 
o’ them ; for he never Ijad ony fears, or scruples, os: dodbts, or 
conscience, abocit opything your hemouts bode him.” 

“He was a gude servant o’ the town,” said the Bailie, 
“ though he was an ower free-living man. But if you really 
think tills rascal Batdiffe could do us ony service in discoverii^ 
these malefactors, 1 would insure him life, reward, and 
motion. It’s an awsome thing this mMchabce for the city, Mr. 
Fairscrieve. It wrJl be very ill taen wi’ abune staiisr Queen 
Caroline, Cod bless her 1 is a woman-^t least I judge sae^ and 
it’s nae treason to speak my mind sae iar — and ye maybe ken , 
ifr weel as I do, for ye has a housekeeper, ye arena a 

married man, that women are wilfif, and doima bide a riight 
And it will sound ill in her ears, t^t sic a confused misUJee 
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tiUd ^om to paoB» and naobod^ sae inodde aa to be patiuto the 
TolbOoth about it.” 

• **If jO thought tliat, air/* aaid the procuntor-fiacal, **ve 
eonld easily elap into the priaon a fev black;g:uarda upon sue- 
pidon. It will have a gude active look, and 1 hae aye plenty 
on my list, that wadna be a hair the vraur of a wedk or twa’a 
impriaoninent; and if ye thought it no strictly Just, ye oould 
be just ^ easier vi* them the neist time th^ did onything to 
deserve <t^ they arena the sort to be lang o’ gieing ye an 
opportuni^ to clear scores vi’ them on that account." 

** I doubt that will hardly do in this case, Mr. Sharpitlaw," 
returned the townolerk; “th^ll run their letters,* and 
adrift again, before ye ken whero ye arc.” 

1 speidc to the Lord Iwost,” said the magigtrate, 
“ about BatdiiTe's business. Mr. Sharpitlaw, you will go with 
me^ and receive instructions — something may Ito made too out 
of this story of Butler’s and his unknown gentleman — I know 
no business any man has to swagger about in the King’s Park, 
and call himsrif the devil, to the terror of honest folks, who 
dinna care to hear mair aWt the devil than is said from the 
pulpit on the Sabbath. I cannot think the preachei- hiuisdl 
wad be heading the mob, though the time has been, they hae 
been as forward in a bruihsie as their neighbours." 

** But these times are lang by," said Mr. Sharpitiaw. “ In 
my father’s time^ there wag mair search for silenced ministers 
obout the Bow-head and the Ck>vcnant Close, and all the tents 
of Kedar, as thgy ca’d the dwellings o’ the godly in those days, 
than there’s now for thieves and vagabonds in the Laigh Calton 
and the back o* the Canongate. But that time’s weel by, an it 
bide. !!jlnd if the Bailie will g^t me directions and authority 
ftom the Provost, I’ll speak wi’ Daddie Bat m^rsell; for I’m 
thinking I’ll make mair out o’ him than ye’ll do." 

Mr. Sharpitiaw, being necessarily a man of high trust, was 
accordingly empowered, in the course of the day, to make such 
arrangements as might seem in the emergency most advanta- 
geous for the Good Town. He went to the jail accordingly, and 
saw Batclitih in private. * 

The relative potions of a police-offioer and a profhiBed thief 
bear a different comideodon, according to rircumstanoes. The 
most obvious simile ^ a hawk pouncing upon his prey is often 

* A Scottish form of prpoodnie, answerinj^ in Som« respects, to the 
Bhigltih Habess Coipns. 
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least applicable. Sometimes the guardian of juatioe baa Uta 
air of a cat matching a mouse, and, while he suspends his pur- 
pose of springing upon the pilferer, takes care iso^to calculatp 
his motions that he shall not get beyond his power. Some- 
times, more pa^ve still, he uses the art of fascination ascribed 
to the rattlesnake, and contents himself with glaring on the 
victim, thioujgh all his devious flutterings ; certain that his 
terror, confusion, and dijforder of ideas, w^ bring him into his 
jaws at last. The interview between Batdiffe and Sbaipltlaw 
had an aspect different from all these. They sat for five minutes 
silent, on opposite^ sides of a small table, and looked fixedly at 
each other, with a sharp, knowing, and alert cast of countenance, 
not unmingled with an inclination to laugh, and resembled more 
than^ything else, two dogs, who, preparing for a game at 
romps, ore seen to couch down, and remain in that posture for 
a little time, watching each other’s movements, and waiting 
which shall begin the game. 

“ So, Mr. l^tcliffe,” said the officer, conceiving it suited his 
dignity to speak first, “ you give up business, I find 

** Yes, sir,” replied l^tcliffe ; I shall be on that lay nae 
mair — and I tliink that will save your folk some trouble, Mr. 
Shaipitlawl” 

Which Jock Dalgleish ” (then finisher of the law^ in the 
Scottish metropolis) wad save them as easily,” returned the 
procurator-fiscal. 

“ Ay ; if I waited in the Tolbooth here to have him fit my 
cravat — ^but that’s on idle way o’ speaking, Mr. Shaipitiaw.” 

“ Why, I suppose you know you are under sentence of death, 
Mr. Batdiffel” repli^ Mr. Sluupitlaw. 

** Aye, BO are a’, as ^hat worthy minister said in the tolbooth 
Kirk the day StolMrtson wan off ; but naebody kens when it will 
be executed. Qude faith, he had better reason to say sae than 
he dreamed off, before the play was played out that monimg 1” 

* [Among the flying leavea of the period, there is one palled "Suth^ 
laud’s Lament for the loss fd hie post,— with Us odvioe, to StHax Ds^ees 
his saceeseor.*' He wm whipped and hsnfahelfifith Jedy 1722. ^ 

Then Is another, audled the Speech and dying words of dUin Da]gl#di^ 
lodansn leSuu hai^pnan of Edinburgh, emriaining these lines 
''l}eatli,|*TeaVaToarfi>rtob«g. 

Thotyewadonly gteaneg, 

Andsperamy 

As I did to m-luiniwd Wegg, 

The Webster^ Wife.'n 
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** Thu Bobertsan,” said 3hart»tlaw» in a lower and something 
like a eoo^dential tone, ** d'ye ken, Rat — that is, can ye gie us 
oay inkling wh^ he is to lu heard tell o'l" 

'* Troth, Mr. Shaipitlaw, 1*11 be frank wi* ye ; Roberfson is 
rather a cut abune me — a wild deevil he was, and mony a daft 
prank he played ; but except the Collector's job that Wilson led 
him into, ai^ some tuilzies about run goods wi' the gaugers 
and the n^^ters, he never did onything tl^ came near our line 
0 * buainesft*' • 

“ Umph I that’s singular, considering tlie company he kept.” 

** Fact, upon my honour and credit,” said Ratcliife, gravely. 
“ He keepit out o* our little bits of afiairs, and that's mair«tlmii 
Wilson did; I'hae dune business wi* Wilson afore now. But 
the lad will oomo on in time ; there’s uae fear o* him ; naebody 
M'ill live the life he has led, but what he’ll come to sooner or 
later.” 

** Who or what is he, Ratdiffe 1 you know, I suppose K” said 
Sharpitlaw. 

“ He's better bom, I judg^ tlion he cares to let on ; he's 
been a soldier, and he h^ a play-actor, and 1 watua what 
he has been or hasna been, for as young as he is, sao that it had 
daffing and nonsense about it.” 

** l^etty pranks he has played in his time, 1 suppose ?” 

** Ye may say that,” said Ratdiffe, with a sardonic smile ; 

and” (touching his nose) “ a deevil among the lasses.” 

” Like enough,” said Sharpitlaw. ” Wed, Ratdiffe, I'll no 
stand nlffering wi’ ye ; ye ken the way that fevour's gotten in 
my office ; ye maim be usefu’.” 

** Gert^ly, sir, to the best of my power — ^uaothing for nac- 
thing — l^ken the rule of the offi(^” said the ex-depredator. 

*’ How the prindpal thing in hand e’en now,” said tho official 
person, “ is the job of Porteous’s; an ye can gie us a lift — why, 
the inner tuink^s office to be^ wi’, and the captainship in 
time — ye understand my mflaning f ” 

** Ay, troth do I, sir ; a wink’s as gude as a nod to a blind 
borne’; but Jock Poiteous’s job — Lord hdp ye I — I was under 
peutenoe tbe^haUl time. God I but I oouldiA hdp laughing 
when I beard Jock skirling for mercy in the lads’ hands.* Mony 
A.bet skin ye hae gien me, neighbour, thought I, tak ye what’s 
gaam : l^me about’s fair play ; ye’ll ken now what hanging’s 
gude fer.” 

** Come, come, this is all nonsense, Rat," said the procurator. 
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« Y«^aima creep out at that hole, lad ; you must apeik to tba 
point — ^you understand me— if you want favoip: ; -gif-gaf malMi 
gude friends, ye ken.” * *' 

“ But how can I speak to the point, as your honoor ca’s iV' 
»ud Batclilfe, demurely, and with an aur of great simplicity, 
** when ye ken I was under sentence, and in the strong room a* 
the while the job was going on t” 

“ And how can we turn ye loose on the public again, i>addie 
Rat, unless ye do or say sometiiing to deserve it 7” ^ 

“Well, then, d — ^n it!" answered the crimhud, “since it 
maun be sae, I ^w Geordie Robertson among the boys that 
brake the jail ; I suppose that will do me some gude 1" 

“That’s spealdng to the purpose, indeed," said the Office- 
hearer ; “ and now, Rat, where thuik ye we’ll find him ?” 

“ Dell liaet o' me kens,” said Ratcliffe j “ he’ll no likely gang 
back to ony o’ his auld howifs ; he’ll he off the country by this 
time. He has gude friends some gate or other, fbr a* the life 
lie’s led ; he’s been weri educate." 

“ He’ll grace the gallows the better," said Mr. Sharpitlaw ; 

“ a desperate dog, to murder an officer of the city fbr doing his 
duty 1 Wlia kens wha’s turn it might be next But you saw 
him plainly)" 

“ As plainly os 1 see you." 

“ How was he dressed ?’’ said Sharpitlaw. 

“ I couldna wed see ; sometliing of a woman’s bit mutch on 
his head ; but ye never saw sic a ca’-thiow. Ane couldna hae 
eeii to a’ thing." 

“ But did he speak to no one)" said Sharpitlaw. 

“ They were a’ speaking and gabbHng thrbogh other,’^ said 
Itatclifi’e, who was obviously unwilling to cany his evidence 
fiirther than*he«coald possibly help. 

“This will not do, Ratdifi^" said the procurator j “you 
must speak — owt,” tapinng the fade" emphatifwy, as 

he repeated that impressive monosyUable. 

“It’s ve^ hard, sir,” said the prisoner; “and but libe 
under-turnkey’s piaoe"-— ^ ‘ ' r* 

“And the rdVersioB of the captainty— 4he Oaptakty ^ thl/ 
TolbooCh, man-^that is, in case of gads behaviour." ' ' 

“Ay, ay," skid Batdififo, “gude behavidur 1— thd^s 
deevih And then il^a waltbig ^ dead fblk*B sbooft into 'iM 
bargain." 

“ But Robertson’s head will wdgh aomething," said Shiuplt' 
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law; **e(MU6tluQg gey and heavy, Bat; the town maun ahow 
came^that^B Qght and leason — and tuen ye’ll haa freeddSi to 
eEQgy your gear hdneatly.” 

“ I dinsa ken,*^ aaid Ratclilfe ; ** it's a queer way of beginning 
the trade of honealy-^-but deil ma cara Weel, then, 1 heard 
and aaw him apeak to the wench Effie Deana, that’s up there 
for child-murder.” 

“The deU ye didt Bat, this is finding a mare’a nest wi’ a 
witneas. — A«d. the man that spoke to Butler in the Park, and 
that was to meet wi* Jeanie Deans at Muschat’s Cairn — ^whew ! 
lay that and that together t As sure as I live he’s been the 
father of the lassie’s wean.” , 

“There hae been waur guesses than that, l*m thinking,” 
observed Batclifie, turning his quid of tobacco in his check, and 
squirting out the juice. “ 1 heard something a while syne about 
his drawing up wi' a bonny quean about the Pleasaunts, and that 
it was a’ Wilson could do to keep him frae marrying her.” 

Here a city officer entered, and told Sharpitlaw that they 
had the woman in custody whom he had direct them to bring 
before bim. 

'^It’s little matter now,” said he, “the thing is takmg 
another turn ; however, Qeoige, yo may bring her in.'* 

The officer retired, and introduced, upon his return, a tall, 
strapiAog wench of eighteen or twenty, dresBed, fiuitostically, 
in a sort of blue riding-jacket, with taniishcd lace, her hair’ 
clubbed like that of a man, a Higldand bonnet, and a bunch of 
broken feathers, a riding-skirt (or petticoat) of scarlet camlet, 
embroidered with tarnished flowers. Her features wore coarse 
and masculine, yet at a little distance, by dint of very bright 
wild-looking bl^ eyes, an aquiline nose, and a commanding 
profile, appeared rather handsoma She flourished ihe switch she 
held in her hand, dropped a courtesy as low as a lady at a 
birth-night introdootion, recovered herself seemingly according 
to Touchstone’s directions to Audrey, and opmied the conversa- 
tion without waiting till any questions were asked. 

“God gie your honour gudo-e'en, and mony o' them, bonny 
Mr.. ShaxpiUaw*!— -Gnde-e’en to ye, Daddie Batten — they tauld 
me ye #ere hanged, man ; or did ye get out o* John Dalgfeidi's 
hai^ like half-hangit Maggie Dickson )” 

“Whisht, ye daft jaud,” sud Batdiffe, “and hear what's 
asSatoyfe.” 

“Wi' a' my heart, Kattoo. Great preferment for poor 
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Madge to be brought up the street wi’ a grwd mau, wi’ a 
coaf a’ passemented wi' woxset-lace, to epesk m?’ provosis, and 
bailies, and towii'Clerks, and prokitors, at ihv time o' day — 
and the haill town lookkg at me too — ^This ki honour on earth 
for ance !” 

^'Ay, Madge,” said Mr. Sharpitlaw, in a coaxing tone; “tand 
ye're dressed out in your braws, 1 see ; these are not your eveiy- 
days’ claiths ye hare on.” 

“Deil be in my fingers, then!” said Madgs-r*-'* Eh, sirs!” 
(observing Butler come into the apartment), “ there's a minister 
in the ToU)oa0i— wha will ca' it a graceless place nowl — I’se 
warrant ho's in for the gude auld cause — ^but it’s be nae cause 
o’ mine,” and off she went into a song. — 

** Hey i*or cavaliers, ho for cavaliers, 

Dub a dub, dub a dub, 

Have at old Beelzebub^ — 

Oliver's squeaking for fear.” 

“Did you ever see that mad woman before?” said Sharpitlaw 
to Butler. 

“ Not to my knowledge, sir,” replied Butler. 

“I thought as much,” said the procurator-fiscal, looking 
towards Batcliffe, who auswmed his glance with a nod of 
acquiescence and intelligence. 

“ But that is Madge Wildfiie, as she calls herself,” said the 
man of law to Butler. 

“ Ay, that I am,” said Madge, “ and that I have been ever 
since I was something better — Heigh ho”— (and something like 
melancholy dwelt on her features for a minute) — “But I canna 
mind when that w'as — it was long syne, at any rate^ and I’ll 
no’m fash my thumb about it. — * 

Dglayce like the wildfire tiirough country sud town ; 

I'm seen on the causeway— I'm seen on the down ; 

The lightning that flashes so bright snd so free, 

Is scarcely ao blithe or so bonny ae me.” 

“ Haud your tongue, ye ddrUng ,]unmer !” said the officer ‘ 
who bad acted as master of the oereoHiDies to ^ extraorffimMy ' 
performer, and vrho was rather scandalised at the fiteedom q| . 
dan^nour h^ore a person of Mr. Bha^tlaw's importaooe — 

“ haud your tongue, or I’se gie ye something to skirl ffir 1” ' : 

“Let her alone, George,” said Sharpitlaw, “dinna pot^^^ez 
out o’ tune ; I hae some questions to sak hi^But first, Hr. 
Butler, take another look of her.” 
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“ Do sae, ministor — do sae,” cried Madge ; I am aa weeJ 
70 rth look^ ai' as ony book in your aughk — And I ctfk say 
th^ single cairildr, and the double carritch, and justification, and 
effectual caHing^d the assembly of divines at Westminster, 
that is" (she added in a low tone), “ I could say them auce — 
but it^s limg syne — and ane forgets, ye ken." And poor Madge 
heaved another deep sigh. 

*‘Weel, sir," said Mr. Sharpitlav to Butler, *'what think 
ye now r* % , 

As I did before," said Butler; **that I never saw the poor 
demented creature in my life before." 

“ Then she is not the person whom you said the rioters last 
night described as Ma^ Wihlfire ?" 

“ Certainly not," said Butler. “ They may be near the same 
height, for they are both tall, but t see little other resemblance." 

“ Their dress, then, is not alike ?" said Sharpitlaw. 

Not in the least," said Butler. 

** Madge, my bonny woman," said Sharpitiaw, in the same 
coaxing manner, **what did ye do wi* your ilbirday*s claise 
yesterday)" 

** I dinna mind," said Madge. 

“ Where was ye yesterday at e’en, Madge ?" 

** I dinna mind ony thing about yesterday," answered Madge ; 
‘*ae day is eneugh for ony body to wun ower wi’ at a tini^ and 
ower mucklc sometimes." 

“ But Maybe, Madge, ye wad mind something about it, if I 
was to gie ye this half^urowii ?" said Sharpitlaw, taking out the 
piece of money. 

“ That might gar me laugh, but it coiildna gar me miiid." 

** Bu^ Mfidge,” continued Sharpitlaw, w^ere I to send you to 
the wark-house in Leith Wynd, and gar Jock Dalgleish lay the 
tawse on your back" 

*'That wad gar me greet," said Madge, sobbing, *'but it 
couldna gar me mind, ye ken.” 

**She is ower far past reasonable folks’ motives, sir," said 
Batdiffe, **to mind siller, or John Dalgleish, or the cat-and- 
nhM-taiis either ; but I think I could gar her tcll«us something." 

' '*Tiy her, then, Ratcliffe,” said Sh^itlaw, ^*fot I aijp tM 
of her onuy pate, and be d-^ to her." 

**M8^," said Ratdiffe, “ hae yo ony joes now ?” 

**An'ony body ask ye, say ye dinna ken,- -Set him to be 
Speaking of ray joes, auld Daddie Ration 1" 
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** I dare say, ye hae deil anel” 

if I haena then,” said Madge, with the toss of the head 
of affronted beauty — “there’s Bob the Ban^, and lyill 
Fleming, and then there's Geordie Bobertion, lad — that^s 
Gentleman Geordie — ^what think ye o' thatl" 

Batcli/fe laughed, and, winking to the procurator'fiscal, 
pursued the inquiry in his own way. “ But, Madge, the lads 
only like ye when ye hae on your braws — they wadna toudi you 
wi’ a pJr o’ tangs when you are in your auld ilkadqy rags.” 

“Ye're a leoing auld sorrow tiien,” replied the 'fair one; “for 
Gentle Geordie Bobertson put my ilka^y's daise on his aiu 
bonny sell yestreen, ^and gai^ a* through the town wi’ them; 
and gawsie and grand he lookit, like ony queen in the land.” 

“I dinna beUere a word ot,” said Batclifie, with another 
wink to the procurator. “ Thao duds were a' o' the colour o' 
moonshine in the water, I'm thinking, Madge — The gown wad 
bo a sky-blue scarlet, I’se warrant ye?” 

“It was nae sic thing,” said Madge, whose unretentive 
memory let out, in the eagerness of contradiction, all that she 
would have most wished to keep concealed, had her judgment 
been equal to her inclination. It was neither scarlet nor sky- 
blue, but my ain auld brown threshie-coat of a short-gown, and 
my mother’s auld mutch, and my red rokelay — and he gied me 
a croun and a kiss for the use o' them, blessing on his bonny 
face — ^though it’s been a dear ane to me." 

“And where did he change his (dothea again, hinniel” said 
Sharpitlaw, in his most condhatory manner. 

“ The procurator's spoiled a',” observed Batdiffe, drily. 

And it was even so; for the question, put in so direct a 
shape, immediately awakened Mad^ to the propriety of being 
resmv^ upon thoro .veiy topics on which BatdihEb had in- 
directly seduced hel* to beirame communicativk 

“ Wbat was’t ye were spoering at us, sir?" sbc resumed, with 
an appearance of stolidity so speedily assumed, as showed there 
was a good deal of knavery mixed with her foUy. 

“I asked you," said the procurator, “at what hour, pnd ty 
what place, Bqjbertson brought back your clothes^' 

“J^bcotson? — ^Lord baud a care o’ us i idiat Bobertson?'' * 
“my, the fellow we Were speakiag of, Gende Geordii^ w 
yon call him." 

“ Geordie Gentle !" answered Madge, with well-ibigned emnae* 
ment — “ I dinna ken naebody they cp* Geordio Gep^" 
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" Come, my jo,” eaid Sharpitiav, this will not do ; you 
must tdl us what you did with these cslothes of yoots.” • 

BCadge Wildfii^ made no answer, unless the question may 
seefti connected ^th the snatch of a song with which she 
indulged the emhanassed investigator 

"What did ye wl* the bridal ring-— bridal ring — bridal ring t 
What did ye wi' your urodding ring, ye little eutty quean, O f 
I gied it till a so^^, a eodger, a aodger, 

I gied it till a aodger, an aiUd true lore o' mine, O." 

• . 

Of all the madwomen who have sung and said, since the 
days of Hunlet the Dane, if Ophelia 1^ the most afiecting, 
Madge Wildfire was the most provoking. 

The jvocuiator-fiscal was in despair. “I'll take some 
measures with this d — d Bess of Bedlmu,” said he, “ that shall 
make her find her tongue,” 

“ Wi* ^ur- favour, sir,” said Batoliffe, “ better let her iain<i 
settle a little — Ye have aye made out something.” 

“True,” said the official person; “a brown short-gown, 
mutch, red rokelay — that agrees with your Madge Wildfire, 
Mr. Butler 1” Butler agreed that it did so. “ Yes, there was 
a sufficient motive for taking this craiqr creature’s dress and 
name, while he was about suc^ a job.” 

“ And I am fi^e to say now” said Batcliffe 

** When you see it has come out without you,” interrupted 
Sbaipitlaw. 

" Just sae, sir,” reiterated Batcliffe. “ I am free to say now, 
since it’s come out otherwise, that these were the dothes I saw 
Bobertson wearing last night in the jail, when he was at the 
head of the rioters.” 

“That’8*diiect evidence,” said Sbarpitlav; “stick to that, 
Bat~^I will report favourably of you to the provost,* for I have 
business for you to-night. It weaxs late; I must home and 
gs^ a snack, and *111 be back in the evening Keep Ma^e 
witik you, Batcliffe, and try to get her into a good tune again.” 
Sc Sj^fiqg he Idt the prison. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEENTH.. ; 

And some thay wh'iailad — and aoma they aang, 

And floine did londly say, 

Whenever Lord Banuuti't hom it blew, 

“ Away, Musgrave away I ” 

BauiAD or Little MoaoiLiVB. 

When the ttian of office returned to the Heart of Mid^thian, he 
resumed his conference with Ratclifife, of whose eiq»erience and 
assistance he now heffi himself secure. “ You must speak with 
this wench, Rat — this Effie Deans — jon must sift W a wee 
bit ; for as sure as a tethpr she will ken Robertson’s Haunts — 
till her, Rat — till her without ddlay.” 

^’Graving your pardon, Mr. Sharpitlaw,” said the turnkey 
elect, “ that's what 1 am not free to do.” 

** Free to do, man f what the deil ails ye now 9 — thought 
we had settled a’ that 1” 

** I dinna ken, sir,” said Ratdiffe ; ** I hae spoken to this 
Effie — she’s strange to this place and to its ways, and to a’ our 
ways, Mr. Sbarpitlaw ; and she greets, the silly tawpie, and she’s 
br^ing her heart already about this wild chield ; and were she 
the mean’s o’ taking him, she wad break it outright.” 

“ She wunna hae time, lad,” said Sharpitlaw ; ** the woodie 
will hae it’s ain o’ her before that — a woman’s heart takes a 
lang time o’ breidring.” 

“ That’s according to the stuff th^ are made o’ sir,” replied 
Ratdiffe — ” But to make a lang tale short, I canha undertone 
the job. It gangs against my ainscience.” ^ ^ 

“ Your ronsdence, Rat 1” said Sharpitlaw, with a sneer, 
which the reader will probably think vei7 natural upda the 
occasion. 

’’Ou ay, sir,” answered Ratdiffe, calmly, “jurt lay con- 
science ; a’body has a oonsdence, though it may be ill wuiqiin 
at it. t think mine’s as weel out o’ the gate as makt ffilk’s 
are ; and yet it’s just like the noop of my dbow^ it whiji^ 
a bit dirl .on a*comer.” . J 

“^fed, Rat,” replied Sharpitlaw, since ye are niee^'J^. 
speak to the hussy mys^” 

Sharpitlaw, accordingly, caused himadf to be introduced ihtn 
the little dark apartment tnumted by the unffirtuhate ' ISffie ' 
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Deans. The poor girl was seated on lier little flock-bed, piling 
in a deep reverie. Some food stood on the table, of a^uality 
better than is usaiaJly supplied to prisoners, but it was untouched. 
!^e person under whose care she was more particularly placed, 
said, *'that sometimes she tasted naething from the tae end 
of the foiir-aud-twenty hours to the t’other, except a drink of 
water.” 

Sharpitlaw took a chair, and, commanding the turnkey to 
retire, he ;pp^ed the conversation, endeavouring to throw into* 
his tone and 'countenance as much commiseration as they were 
capable of expressing, for the one was sharp and harsh, the other 
sly, acute, and selfish. 

“ How’s a’ wi’ ye, Elfie 1 — How d’ye find yoursell, hinny*?” 

A deep sigh was the only answer. • 

“Are the f<?lk civil to ye, Effiel — it’s my duty to inquire.” 

^ “ Very civil, sir,” said Effie, (impelling herself to answer, yet 
hardly Imowing what she said. 

“ And your victuals,” continued Sharpitlaw, in the same con. 
doling tone — “do you get what you iike?--^r is there ony 
thing you would particidtirly fanc 3 % ;ts your health seems but 
silly?” 

“ It’s a’ very weel, sir, I thank ye,” said the poor prisoner, 
in a tone how dififerent from the sportive vivacity of those of the 
Lily of St. Leonard’s ! — “ it’s a’ very glide— ower gude for me.” 

“ He must have been a great villain, Effie, who brought you 
to this pass,” ifliid Sharpitlaw. 

The remark was dictated partly by a natural feeling, of which 
even he could not divest himself, though accustomed to practise 
cn the passions of others, and keep a most heedfid guard over 
his own,pand partly by his wish to introduce the sort of conver- 
sation which might b^t servo his immediate purppse. Indeed, 
upon the present occasion, these mixed motives of feeling and 
cunning harmonised together wondeifuUy ; for, said Sharpitlaw 
to himself, the greater rogue Robertson is, the more will be the 
merit of bringing him to justice. “ Ho must have been a great 
villi^, indeed,” he again reiterated ; “ and I wish I had the 
skelping o’ him.” ^ 

“ I may blame myscU mair than him,” said Effie “ I was 

bred up to ken better ; but he, poor fellow,” (she slopped). 

. “ Was a thorough blackguard a* his Hfe, I dare say,” said 
Sharpitlaw. “ A stranger he was in this country, and a com- 
panion of that lawless vagabond, Wilson, T think, Effie ?” 

VOL. VIL N 
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** It wad Lae been dearly telling Lim that Le Lad ne’er seen 
Wilson's face.” 

** That's very true that you are saying, Effie/’ raid SLarpifh 
law. Where was’t that Robertson and you were used to 
howff thegither? Somegate about the Laigh Calton, 1 am 
thinking.” 

The simple and dispirited girl had thus far followed Mr. 
^harpithw's lead, because ho had artfully adjusted his observa- 
tions to the thoughts he was pretty certain must be passing 
through her own mind, so that her answers became a kind of 
thinking aloud, a mjod into which those who are either consti- 
tutionally absent m mind, or are rendered so by the temporary 
pressure of misfortune, ma} be easily led by a skilful train of 
suggestions. But the last observation of the procurator-fiscal 
was too much of the nature of a direct interrogatory, and it broke 
the charm accordingly. 

“What was it that I was saying 1” said EfSe, starting up 
from her reclining posture, seating herself upright, and hastily 
shading her dishevelled hair back from her wasted but still 
beautiM countenance. She fixed her eyes boldly and keenly 
upon Sharpitlaw You are too much of a gcutlemmi, sir, — 
too much of an honest man, to take any notice of what a poor 
creatmis like me says, that can liardly ca’ my senses my aiii — 
God help me !” 

“ Advantage ! — would be of some advantage to you if I 
could,” said Sharpitlaw, in a soothing tone ; “ and I ken nae- 
thing sae likely to serve ye, Effie, as gripping this rascal, Robert- 
son.” 

“ 0 dinna misca’ him, sir, that never misca’d you ! — ^Robert- 
son ? — 1 am sure 1 hsd nacthing to say against ony mJUi o’ the 
name, and naethingv^wDl I say.” 

“ But if you do not heed your own misfortune, Eflie, you 
should mind what distress he 1^ brought on your family,” said 
the man of law. 

"0, Heaven help me!" exclaimed poor Effie — “My poor 
father — ^my dear Jeanie — O, that’s sairest to bide of a’ I eir» 
if you hae ony kindness — ^if ye hao ony touch of (impassion— ^ 
for a’ tbid folk I see here ore as hard as tiie wa’-stanes — ^If ye 
w^ but bid them let my sister Jeanie in the nart time ime 
ca’sl for when I hear .Ihern put her awa frae the door, and 
canna dimb up tp that high window to see sae muckle w bw 
gown-tail, it’s like to pit me ont o’ my judgment” An^ disi 
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looked on him with a face of entreaty, so earnest, yet soPhumble, 
that she fairly, shook the steadfast purpose of his mind. 

• You shall see your sister,” he began, “ if you’ll tell me,”— 
then interrupting himself, he added, in a more hurried tone, — 
** no, d — ^n it, yon shall see your sister whether you tell me any- 
thing or no." So saying, he rose up and left the apartment. 

^en he had r^oined BatcUffe, he observed, “You are 
right. Button ; there’s no making much of that lassie. But ae 
thing I "have cleared — that is, that Bobertson has been the 
&tber of the bairn, and so I will wager a boddle it wiil be he 
that’s to meet wi’ Jeanie Deans this night at Muschat’s Cairn, 
and there we’ll nail him, Bat, or my name is not (jfideon 
Sharpitlaw.” • 

“ But,” said Batcliife, perhaps because he was in no hurry to 
see anything which was like to be connected with the discovery 
and apprehension of Robertson, “on that were the case, Mr. 
Butler wad hoc kend the man in the King’s Park to be the 
same person wi’ him in Madge Wildfire’s cloise, that headed the 
mob.” 

“That makes nae diflerence, man,” replierl Sharpitlaw — 
“ the dress, the light, ttie confusion, and mayl)e a touch o’ a 
blaekit cork, or a slake o’ paint — hout, Batton, I have seen ye 
dress your ainsell, tliat the deevil ye belong to diirstna hae made 
oath t’ye.” 

“And that’s true, t<jo,’’ said Batcliife. 

“And besides, ye donnard carle,” continued Sharpitlaw, 
triumphantly, “ the minister did say that he thought ho know 
something of the features of the birkie that spoke to him in the 
Park, though he could not charge his memory where or when he 
had seen them.” * • 

“ It’s evident, then, your honour will be right,” said Hat- 
cliffe. 

“ Then, Bat, you and I will go with the party oursells this 
nig^t^ and see him in grips or we are done wi’ him.” 

“1 seeoia muekle use I can be o' to your honour,” said Bat- 
eliflh,' r<ductfgitly. , 

. “ Use?” answered Sharpitlaw — “You can guide the j^rty — 
yon ken the ground. Besides, I do not intend to quit sight o’ 
yon, my gdod friend, till I have him in hand.” 

** Weel, sir,” said Batcliffe, bat in no joyftil tone of acquies- 
eedee* “Ye maun hae it yout aht way — hut mind he’s a 
desperate man.” 
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** Wq shall have that with us/’ answered Sharpitlavr, ** that 
will settle him, if it is necessary.” 

“ But, sir,” answered Batcliffe, “lam sure I'cohldna under^ 
take to guide you to Muschat’s Cairn in the night-time ; 1 ken 
the place as mony does, in fair day-light, but how to find it 
moonshine, among sae mony crags and stanes, as like to each 
other as the collier to the deil, is mair than I can tell. I might 
as soon jeek moonshine in water.” 

“What’s the meaning o’ this, Ratcliifol” said' Shaipitlaw, 
while he fixed his eye on the recusant, with a fatal and ominous 
expression, — “ Have ‘ you forgotten that you are still under 
sentence of death V 

“ No, sir,” said Batclific, “ that’s a thing no easily put out o’ 
memory ; and if iny presence be judged necessary, nae doubt I 
maun gang wi* your honour. But I was gaim to tell your 
honour of ane that hits uiair skecl o’ the gate than me, and 
that’s e’en Madge Wildfire.” 

“ The devil she has ! — Do you think me os mad as she is, to 
trust to her guidance on such an occasion!” 

“ Your honour is the beat judge,” answered Katcliffe ; “ but 
X ken I can keep her in tune, and garr her baud the straight 
path — she often sleeps out, or rambles about amang thae hills 
the haill simmer night, the daft limmer.” 

“ Weel, RatcliflTe,” replied the procurator-fiscal, “ if you think 
she can guide us the right way — ^but take heed to what you are 
about — ^your life depend on your behaviour.” 

“ It’s a sair judgm^t on a man,” said Batcliffe, “ when he 
has ance gane sae far wrong as I hae done, that deil a bit he 
can be honest, tiy’t whilk way he will.” 

Such was jihe reflection of Batcliife, when he was left for a 
few minutes to himself, while the retainer of justice went to 
procure a proper warrant, and give the necessa^ directions. 

The rising moon saw the whole party firee from the walls of 
the city, and entering upon the open ground. Arthur’s Seat, 
like a couchant lion of immense size — Salisbury, Crags, like a 
huge bdt or giidle of granite, were dimly visible. Hdlding 
their path alo^' the sou^em side of the Canongate, th.^ gained 
the Ab*D^ of Holyrood House, and from thence found their way 
by step and stile into the Ein^a Park. They were at first four 
in numb6i^>-an officer of justice and Sl^itUw, who were well 
armed with pistols and cutlasses ; Batdiffe, who was not trusted 
with weapons, lest, he might, peradventnre, have used them on 
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the wrong side ; and the female. * But at the last stile, when 
they ent<^ the Chase, they were joined by other twe officers, 
whom ShsQ^itlaw, desirous to secure sufficient force for his pur< 
*pose, and at the same time to avoid observation, had directed 
to wait for him at tibis place. Batcliffe saw this accession of 
strength with some disquietude for he had hitherto thought it 
likely that Bobertson, who "waa a bold, stout, and active young 
fellow, might have made his escape from Sharpitlaw and the 
single officer, by force or agility, without his being implicated in 
the matter. But the present strength of the followers of justice 
was overpowering, and the only mode of saving Bobertson 
(which the old sinner was well disposed to do, providing always 
he could accomplish his purpose without compromising liis own 
safety), must be by contriving thaii he should have some signal 
of their approach. It was probably with this view that Rat- 
cliffe had requested the addition of Madge to the party, liaviiig 
considerable confidence in her propensity to exert her limgs. 
Indeed, she had already given them so many specimens of her 
clamorous loquaiuty, that Sharpitlaw half determined to send 
her back with one of the officers, rather than carry forward in 
his company a person so extremely HI qualified to be a guide in 
a secret expedition. It seemed, too, as if the open air, the 
approach to the hills, and the ascent of the moon, suppos^ to 
be so portentous over those whose brain is infim, ii^e her 
spirits rise in a degree tenfold more loquacious than she had 
hitherto exhibited. To silence her by fair means seemed impos- 
sible j autlioiitative commands and coaxing entreaties she set 
alike at defiance, and threats only made her sulky and altogether 
intractable. 

** I» there no one of you,” said Sharpitlaw, impatiently, “ that 
knows the way to this accursed place-^this Njchol Muschat’s 
Oaim — excepting this mad clavering idiot?” 

“ Deil ane o’ them kens it except mysell,” exclaimed Madge ; 

“ how suld they, the puir fule cowards I But I hae sat on tlie 
grave frao batileeing time till cock-crow, and had mony a fine 
crack wi’ Muschat and Ailie Muschat, that are lying sleeping 
below.” • 

"The devil take your crazy brain,” said Sharpitlaw; “will 
you not allow the men to answer a question ?” * 

The officers obtaining a moment’s audience while Batclifie 
diverted' Madge’s attention, declared that, though they had a 
general knowledge of the spot, they could not undertake to 
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guido tho p^rty to it by the* uncertain light of the moon, witn 
such acquncy aa to insiure success to their expedition. 

“What shall we do, Batdiifef” said Sharpitlaw, “if he 
sees us before we see him, — and that’s what Jie is to do,* 
if we go strolling about, without keeping^ the straight road, — 
wo may bid gude day to the job, and I would rather lose one 
hundred pounds, baith for the cr^it of the police, and because 
the provost says somebody maun bo hanged for this job o’ 
Porteous, come o’t what likes.” 

“I think,” said Ratdiffe, “we maun just tiy Madge; and 
i’ll see if I can get her keepit in ony better order. And at ony 
rate, if he suld hear her skirling her auld ends o’ sangs, he’s no 
to ken for that that thein’s onybody wi’ her.” 

“ That’s true,” said Sharpjtlaw ; and if he thinks her alone, 
he’s as like to come towards her as to rin frae her. So set 
forward — ^we hae lost ower muckle time already — ^see to get her 
to keep tho right road.” 

“ And what sort o’ house does Nichol Muschat and his wife 
keep now 1” said RatcliiTo to the mad woman, by way of humour- 
ing her vein of folly ; “ they were but thrown folk long syne, 
an a’ tales bo true.” 

“ Ou, ay, ay, ay — ^but a’s forgotten now,” replied Madge, in 
the confidentM tone of a gossip giving the histoiy of her next- 
door neighbour — “ Ye see, I spoke to them mysell, and taiild 
thorn byganes suld bo byganes — her throat’s sair misguggled 
and mashackered though ; she wears her corpse-sheet (hawn 
weel up to hide it, but that canna hinder the bluid seiping 
through, yo ken. 1 wussed her to wash it in St Anthony's Well, 
and tliat will cleanse if onything can — But they say bluid never 
bleaches out o’ linen claith — Deacon Sanders’s now cleansing 
drops winna do^’t — tried them mysell on a bit rag we has at 
haiue that was mailed* wi’ the bluid of a bit ddrling wean that 
was hurt some gate, hut out it wiiina come — ye’ll say 
that’s queer ; but 1 will bring it out to St Antbouy’e blessed 
Well some brow night just like this, and I’ll ciy up Ailie 
Muschat, and she and 1 will hae a grand hookiug-washing, and 
bleach our claes in the beams of the bonny Liuly Mpon, 1^1^’s 
far pleasanter to ute than the sun — the sun’s ow er het, and ken 
ye, cumnif&rB, my broins are het enough already. But the 
moon, ^ night-win^ they are just like a 

caller kail-blade laid on my brow ; and whiles I think the moon 
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just sbines on purpose to pleasure me, when uaebody sees hef 
but mysell.” • 

• This iavi 9 g*discourse she continued with prodigious volubi- 
lity, walking on at a great pace, and dragging Katcliffe along 
with her, while he endeavoui^, in appearance at least, if not in 
reality, to induce her to moderate her voice 
All at once she stopped short upon the top of a little hillock, 
gazed upward fixedly, and said not one word for the space of 
five minijtes, “ What the devil is tlie matter with her now 9” 
haid Shaipitlaw to Batcliffe — “ Can you not get her forward T 
“ Ye maun just take a grain o* paticuce wi’ Ijcr, air,” said 
liatcliffe. “ She'll no gao a foot faster than she likes hergell.” 

“D — n her,” «iid Sharpitlaw, “111 take Kiro sho has her 
time in Bedlam or Bridewell, or bi9th, for she’s both mad aiul 
mischievous.” 

In the meanwhile, Madge, who had loi>oked very pensive when 
she first stopped, suddenly burst into a vehement fit of laughter, 
then paused and sighed bitterly, — ^then was seized with a second 
lit of laughter — then, fixing her eyes on the moon, lifted up her 
voice and sung, — 

“ Good ovon, good fair moon, good even to thco ; 

I prithee, dear moon, now ebow to roe 

The form and the feature^ the speech and degree, 

Of the xnau that trne lover of mine ehall 1>e. 

But I need not ask that of the bonny Lady Moon — I ken that 
wed eneugh mysell — true-love though he wasna — But naebody 
shall sae that 1 ever tauld a word alwut the matter — But whiles 
1 wish the Imim had lived — Weel, God guide us, there’s a 
heaven aboon us a’,”— -{here she sigh^ bitterly), “ and a bonny 
moon, dhd stems in it forby” (and here s^e laughed once more). 

“ Are we to stand here all night 1” said Shaipitlaw, vexy im- 
patiently. “ Drag her forwani” 

“Ay, sir,” said Batcliffe, “if we kend whilk way to drag 
her, that would settle it at once. — Come, Madge, hinny,” ad- 
dressing her, “ well no be in time to see Nichol and his wife, 
unless ye show us the road.” 

“ In troth and that 1 will, Batton,” said sli«, seizing him by 
the arm, and resuming her route with huge strides, cqpsidering 
it was a female who took them. “ And Til tell yo, Batton, 
Uithe win Nichol Muschat be to see ye, for he says he keus weel 
there isna sic a villain out o* hell as ye are, and he wad be 
ravished to hae a crack wd’ you — like to like ye ken — it’s a 
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proverb never fails — and ye are baitb a pair o’ the deevil’s peats 
I trow^— hard to ken whilk deserves the hettest pomei* o’ his 
ingle-side.” ' t * 

Katclife was conscience^track^ and could not forbear making 
an involuntary protest against this classification. ** 1 never shed 
blood,” he replied. 

“ But ye hae sauld it, Ratton — ^ye hae sauld blood mony a 
tima Folk kill wi* the tongue as weel as wi’ the hand — ^wi’ 
the word as weel as wi’ the gulley ! — « 

Tt is the bonuy butcher lud, 

I'hat wears the sleev-es of blue, 

He sells tlio flesh on Rntuitlay, 

On Friday that he slow.” 

“And what is that I am doing now?” thought Batcliffe. 
” B\it I’ll hae nae wyto of Ilol>ertson*s young bluid, if I can help 
it then speaking apart to Madge, he asked her, “ Whether 
she did not remember ony o’ her auld songs ?” 

“ Mony a dainty ane,” said Madge ; “ and blithely can I sing 
them, for lightsome sangs make merry gate.” And she sang, — 

Whon the glede’s in the blue cloud, 

Tlie lavrock lies still ; 

When the hound’s jn the greenwood, 

The hind keeps the hill.” 

“ Silence her cursed noise, if you should throttle her,” said 
Shorpitlaw; “I see somebody yonder. — Keep close, my boys, 
and creep round the shoulder of the height. GhK>rge Poinder, 
stay you with Ratcliffc and that mad yelling bitch ; and you 
other two, come with me round under the shadow of the brae.” 

And he crept forward with the stealthy pace of u.i Indian 
savage, who leads his baud to surprise an unsuspecting party 
of some hostile trilSe. Ratclifie saw them glide oif, awdding 
the moonlight, and keeping as much in the sh4de os possible. 
“ Robertson’s done up," said be to bimself ; “ tbae young lads 
ore aye sae thoughtless. What deevil could he hae to say to 
Jeanie Deans, or to ony woman on earthy that ho suld gang 
awa and get hia neck raxed for her? And this^mad quean, 
after cracking like a pen-gun, and skirling like a pea-hen for 
the haill night, behoves just to hae hadden her tongue when 
her davers might have dune some gude ! But it’s aye the way 
wi’ women ; if they ever baud Ibeir tongues ava’, ye may swear 
it’s for misibiefi I wish T could set her on again without this 
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blood-slicker kenning what I am doing. But he*s as glc^ os 
MacKeachanIs elshin/ that ran through sax plies of beniueather 
and h8lf-aii-inch*mto the king's heel." 

He then began to hum, but in a very low and suppressed 
tone, the first stanza of a favourite ballad of Wildfiro's, the 
words of which bore some distant analogy with the situation of 
Bobertson, trusting that the power of association would not foil 
to bring the rest to her mind : — 

* “’There's a bloodhound ranging Tiuwald wootl, 

There's harness glancing sheen : 

There's a maiden sits on Tiuwald brae, 

And she sings loud between.’' , 

Madge had no sooner received jilie catch-word, thou slie 
vindicated Batcliffe’s sagacity by setting off at score with the 
song : — 

** 0 sleep ye sound, Sir James, she said, 

Wlieu ye suld rise and ride > 

There's twenty men, wi* bow and blade. 

Are seeking where yo hide.” 

Though Kiltcliffe was at a considerable distance from the spot 
called Muschat’s Cairn, yet his eyes, practisecl like those of u 
cat to ijenetrate darkness, could m«irk that Robertson had 
caught tho alarm. ^ George Poinder, less keen of sight, or lese 
attentive, was not Ware uf his flight any more than Sharpitlaw 
and his assistants, whose view, though they were considerably 
nearer to the cairn, was intercepted by the broken nature of the 
ground imder which they were screening Uiemsclves. At lengtli, 
however, after the interval of five or six minutes, they also per- 
ceived that Robertson had fled, and rushed hastily towards the 
place, while Sharpitlaw called out aloud, in the harshest tones 
of a voice which resembled a saw-mill at work, “ Chase, l>uls — 
chase-^haud the brae — see him on the edge of the hill !" 
Then hollowing *back to the rear-guard of his detachment, he 
issued his farther orders : “ Ratcliffe, come here, and detain the 
woman — George, run and kepp the stile at the Duke’s Walk — 
Ratdiffe, come here directly — but first knock out that mad 
bitch's brains*!" • 

** Ye had better rin for it, Madge,” said Ratcliffe, “ fo» it’s ill 
dealing wi' an angry man." 

Madge Wildfire was not so atmolutely void of common sense 
Sfi not to understand this innuendo; and while Ratcliffe, hr 
* [JSIsMh, ft shoemakei’s aVrl.] 
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seemingly auxious haste of obedience, hastened to the 
wherd Sharpitlaw waited to d^ver up Jeanie Deans to his 
cust^y, she fled with all the despatch she oou]/l exert in ^ 
opposite direction. Thus the whole party were separated, and 
in rapid motion of flight or pursuit, excepting BatclifTe and 
Jeanio, whom, although making no attempt to escape, he held 
fast by the doak, and who remained standing by Moschat's 
Oaim. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 


Yon have jmid the heavens } ’Hr function, and the prisoner the very debt 
of your (sailing. 

Meabube fob Measure. 


Jeanie Deaits, — for here our story unites itself with that part 
of the narrative which broke off at the end of the fourteentli 
chapter, — while she waited, in terror and amazement, the hasty 
advane43 of three or four men towards lier, was yet more startled 
at their suddenly breaking asunder, and giving chase m different 
directions to the late object of her terror, who became at that 
moment, though she coidd not well assign « reasonable cause, 
rather the cause of her interest. One of the party (it was 
Sharpitlaw) came straight up to her, and saying, “ Your name 
is Jeanie Deans, and you are my prisoner,” immediatdy added, 

“ But if you wiU tell me which way he ran I will let you go.” 

“ I dinna ken, sir,” was all the poor girl could utter ; and, ' 
indeed, it is the phrase which rises most readily to the lips of 
any person jn her rank, 'as the readiest reply to finj embar- 
russing question. 

“ But,” said Sh&rpitlaw, “ye hen wha it was* ye were speaking 
wi’, my leddy, on the hill side, and midnight sue near j ye surely 
ken ihai^ my bonny woman ?” 

“1 dinna ken, sir,” again iterated Jeanie, who reaBy djd not 
comprehend in Jber terror the nature of the questions which were 
so hastily put to her in tliis moment of surprise. 

“ “V^e will try to mend your memoiy by and by, hinny,” said 
Sharpitlaw, and shouted, as we have ah^y told the readw, 
to Ratcliffe, to come up and take charge of h», while he 
himself directed the chase after Robertson, which he stiD 
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hoped might be saocessful. Ab approached, Sharpit- 

lav push^ the young woman towards him with some rudeness, 
and betahiugi himself to the more important object of his 
qu&t» began to scale crags and scramble up steep banks, with 
an ai^ty of which his profession and his general gravity of 
demeanour would previously have argued hhn incapable. In 
a few minutes there was no one within sight, and only a distant 
halloo fiom one of the pursuers to the other, faintly heard on 
the side of the hill, argued that there was any one within 
hearing. Jeanie Beans was left in tlie clear moonlight, stand- 
ing under t^ guard of a person of whom she know nothing, 
and, what was worse, conceniing whom, as the reader is well 
aware, slie could have learned nothing that would not have 
increased her terror. * 

When all in the distance was silent, Ratcliffe for the first 
time addressed her, and it was in that cold sarcastic indifferent 
tone familiar to habitual depravity, whose crimes ore iustigated 
by custom rather than passion. “ This is a braw night for 
ye, dearie," he said, attempting to pass his arm across her 
shoulder, “to be on the green hill wi' your jo." Jeanie ex* 
tricated herself from his giusp, but did not make any reply. 
“ I tbink lads and lasses," continued the ruffian, “ dinna meet 
at Musuhat's Cairn at midnight to crack nuts," and ho again 
attempted to take hold of her. 

“ Jf ye are an officer of justice, sir," said Jeanie, again eluding 
his attempt to seize her, “ ye deserve to have your coat stiippcd' 
from your back." 

“Very true, hinny,” said he, succeeding forcibly in his 
attempt to get hold of her, “ but suppose 1 should strip your 
cloak off fiwt 

“Ye are more a man, I am sure, than* to hurt me, sir,” 
said Jeanie; “for God’s sake have pity on a haJf-distract^ 
creature i” 

“Gome, come,” said Batcliffe, “you’re a good-looking wench, 
and should not be crossgrained. I was going to be an honest 
man— Ipit the has this very day flung first a lawyer, and 

then a womaa^in my gate. I’ll tell you what, Jgnnie, they axe 
out on the hill-side — ^if you’ll be guidkl by me, I’U cany to 
A wee bit conier in the Pleasance, that 1 ken o’ in an auld wife’s, 
that a’ the prukitors o’ Scotland wot uaething o', and we’ll send 
Babertaon word to meet us in Yorkshire, for there is a set o’ 
bnnr ]a^ about the midland counties, that 1 hoe dune business 
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vi* before now, and aae well leave Mr. Shaipitlaw to wbiatle 
on his thumb.*’ 

It was fortunate for Jeanie, in an emergou^ Ijfke the prei^t, 
that she possessed presence of mind and courage, so soon as the 
first huny of surprise had enabled her to rally her recollection. 
She saw the risk she was in from a ruffian, who not only was 
such by profession, but had that evening been stupifying, 
means of strong liquors, the internal aversion which he fdt at 
the business on which Sharpitlaw had resolved to ehiploy him. 

** Dinna speak sae loud,'* said she, in a low voice; “he’s up 
yonder." 

“ Who ? — Robertson !” said Batcliffe, eagerly. 

“Ay," replied Jeanie; “up yonder;" and she pointed to the 
ruins of the hermitage slid chapel 

“ By 0 — d, then,” sa^l Ratcllffe, “ I'll make my ain of him, 
either one way or other — ^wait for me here." 

But no sooner had he set off as fast as he (iould ran, towards 
the chapel,, than Jeanie started in an opposite direction, over 
high and low, on the nearest path homeward. Her juvenile 
exercise as a herdswoman had put “life and mettle” in her 
heels, and never had she followed Dustiefoot, when the cows 
wore in the com, with half so much speed as she now cleared 
the distance betwixt Muschat’s Calm and her father's cottage at 
St. Leonard's. To lift the latch — to enter — to shut, boR, 
and double bolt the door — ^to draw against it a heavy article of 
furniture (which she could not have moved in a moment of less 
energy), so as to make yet farther provision against violence, 
was almost the work of a moment, yet done with such silence 
as equalled the celerity. 

Her next anxiety was upon her father's acoouift, and she 
drew silently to tlie door of his apartment, in ord >r to satisfy 
hersdf whether ^e had been disturbed by her return. He was 
awake, — probably had idept but little; but the constant pre- 
sence of his own sorrows, the distance of liis apartment from 
the outer door of the house, and the precautions which Jeanie 
had taken to conceal her departure and return, had pssvented 
him from being sensible of either. He was togaged in his 
devofdons, and Jeanie could distinctly hear him use these 
words: — “And for the other child thou hast given me to be 
a comfort and stay to my old ag^ may her d^ be long in the 
land, according to the promise thou host given to those who 
shall honoiu* father and mother ; may all her purchased and 
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inomised blessings be multiplied upon ber ; keep her iu the 
watches of th^ night, and in the uprising of the morning* that 
all«m this land ihay krow that thon hast not utterly hid thy 
&ce ftom those that seek thee in truth and in sincerity.” He 
was silent, but probably continued his petition in the strong 
fervency of mental devotion. 

His daughter retired to her apartment, comforted, that while 
she was esroosed to danger, her head had been covered by the 
prayers of the. just as by an hehnet, and under the strong con- 
fidence, that while she walked worthy of the protection of 
Heaven, slie would experience its countenance. It wtis in that 
moment that a vague idea fimt darted across her mind, that 
something might yet be achieved for her sister’s safety, .conscious 
ns she now was of ‘her innocence of the unnatural mui^er with 
which she stood charged. It come, as she described it, on her 
mind, like a sun-bliuk on a stormy sea; and although it in- 
stantly vanished, yet she felt a degree of composure which she 
had not experienced for many days, and could not help beuig 
strongly persuaded that, by some means or other, she would bti 
called upon, and directed, to work out her sister’s deliverance. 
She went to bed, not forgetting her usual devotions, the more 
fervently made on account of her late deliverance, anti she slept 
soimdly in spite of her agitation. 

We must return to l^tcliffo, who had started, like a grey 
hound from the slips when the sportsman cries hnlloo, as soon 
as Jeanie had pointed to the ruins. Whether he meant to aid 
Bohertson’s escape, or to assist his pursuers, may be veiy doubt- 
ful ; perhaps he did not himself know, but had resolved to be 
guided bv circumstances. He had no opportunity, however, of 
doing eimer; for he had no sooner suimounted the steep 
ascent, and entered under the broken arches of tlie ruins, tlian 
a pistol was presented at his head, and a harsh voice commanded 
hj^, in the king’s name, to surrender himself prisoner. “ Mr. 
Sharpitlaw !” said Batcliffe, surprised, **is this your honour?” 

** Is it only you, and be d— to you ?” answered the fiscal, 
still more disappointed — “ what made you leave the -woman ?” 

** She tol^me she saw Bobertson go into the guins, so I made 
what haste I could to deek the callant.’' ^ 

** It’s all over now,” said Sharpitlaw ; ** we shall see no more 
of him to-night ; but he shall hide him^ in a bcan-hool, if he 
remams on Soottitii ground without my finding him. Call back 
the people, Batcliffe.” 
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hollowed to the dispersed officers, who- wiUkigly 
obeyed the signal ; for probably there was no Jndividiial Smctig 
them who would We been much desirous of a rencontre, hoid 
to hand, and at a distance from his comrades, with each an 
active and desperate fellow as Bobertson. 

“ And whore are the two women V* said Sharpitlaw. 

** Both made their heels serve them, I suspect,” replied Rat- 
cliffe, and he hummed the end of tho old song — 

** Then hey play up the rin-awa brides 
For she has toen the gee." 

“ One woman,'* doid Sharpitlaw, — ^for, like all rogues, he was 
a great calumniator of the fkir sex,* — “one woman is enough 
to dark the fairest ploy tTu^t was ever planned ; and how coidd 
I be such an ass as to ex^iect to carry through a job that had 
two in it 1 But we know how to come by them both, if they 
are wanted, that’s one good thing.” 

Accordingly, like a defeated general, sad and sulky, he led 
hack his discennfited forces to the metropolis, and dismissed 
them for the night. 

The next morning early, he was imder the necessity of making 
his report to the sitting magistrate of tho day. The gentleman 
who occupied the chair of office on this occasion (for tho bailies, 
Aiiglidj fddermen, take it by rotation) chanced to be the same 
by whom Butler was committed, a person very generally re- 
spected among his fellow-citizens, ^mething he was of a 
humorist, and rather deficient in general education ; but acute, 
patient, and upright, possessed of a fortune acquired by honest 
industry which made him perfectly independent ; and^ in short, 
very happily qualified to support the respectability of the office 
which he hehl. 

Mr. Middleburgh had just taken his scat, and was debating 
in an animated manner, with one of his coUeagiies, the doabtiul 
chances of a gome at golf which they had played the day before, 
when a letter was delivered to 1dm, addreesed: “Fot Bailie 
Middlebuiig^ j These: to be fbn^arded with spe^” If qolh 
tained these words : — 

“ Sir, — I know you to be a sensible and a eonsiddnte magis- 
triite, and one who, as such, w3I be content to worship Om, 
though the devil bid you. t therelbre*«apiBot that^ notwHiih 

Note L. CeluTnolator of the Fair Eez. 
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staadLog the signature of this letter acknowledges my share in 
an octioBi which, in a proper time and place, I would ndt fear 
ei^er to avow^,orto justify, you will not on that ac(x>unt reject 
what evidence 1 plaira before you. The dexgyman, Butler, is 
innocent of all but involuntuiy presence at an action which he 
wanted spirit to approve of, and from which he endeavoured, 
with his best set phrases, to dissuade us. But it was not for him 
that it is my hint to speak. There is a woman in your jail, 
fallen undd; the edge of a law so cruel, that it has hung by the 
wall like unscoured armour, for twenty yeans, and is now brought 
down and whetted to spill the blood of the most beautiful and 
must innocent creature whom the walls of a prison ever girdled 
in. Her sister knows of her innoc^snee, as she communicf^ted 
to her that she waff betrayed by a vilbeln. — 0 that high Heaven 

Would put in every honest hand a whip, 

To scourge lue such a villiun through the world ! 

“ I write distractedly — But this girl — this Jeanie Deans, is a 
peevish puritan, superstitious and scrupulous after the manner 
of her sect ; and I pray your honour, for so my phrase must 
go, to press upon her, that her sister’s life depends upon her 
testimony. But though she should remain sUent, do not dare 
to think tliat the young woman is guilty — far less to permit 
her execution. Bemcmber the death of Wilson was fearfully 
avenged ; and those yet live who can compel you to drink the 
dregs of your poisoned chalice . — J say, remember Porteous,- - 
and say that you had good counsel from 

“ Onk of bis Slayers. ” 

The magistrate read over this extraordipaiy letter twice or 
thrice. At first he was tempted to thiow it aside asvtlie produc- 
tion of a madman, so little did “ the scraps from play-books,” as 
he. termed the poetical quotation, resemble the correspondence 
of a rational being. On a re-penisal, however, he thought that, 
amid its incolierencc, he could discover something liko a tone 
of awakened passion, though expressed in a manner quaint and 
unusual * • 

’ is a cruelly severe statute,” said the magistrate to his 
assistant, ** and I wish the. girl could be taken under the 
letter of it. A child may have been born, and it may have 
bm conveyed away vdiile the mother was insensible, or it may 
have pei'islied for want of that relief which the poor creature 
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herself— helpless, terrified* distracted, despairing, and exhausted 
— maj have been unable to afford to it. And yet it is certain, if 
the woman is found guilty under the statute, execution will 
follow. The crime has been too common, and* examples ire 
necessaiy.” 

But if this other wench,” said the city-clerk, “ can speak to 
her sister commimicating her situation, it wiU take the ease 
from under the statute.” 

“ Very true,” replied the Bailie ; “ and I will walk out one 
of these days to St. Leonard’s, and examine the g'irrmyself. I 
know something of their father Beaus — an old true-blue Oame- 
ronian, who would /see house and family go to wreck isce he 
would disgrace his testimony by a sinful complying with the 
defections of the times] siid such he will piobably uphold the 
taking an oath before a cia d magistrate. If they are to go on 
and flourish with their bull-headed obstinacy, tiic legislature 
must pass an act to take their afflnnations, as in the case of 
Quakers. But siu*ely neither a father nor a sister will scruple 
in a case of this kind. As I said before, I will go speak with 
them myself, when the hurry of this Porteous investigation is 
somewhat over ] their pride and spirit of contradiction will be 
far less alarmed, than if they were called into a court of justice 
at once.” 

“And I suppose Butler is to remaiu incarcerated?” said the 
city-clcrk. 

“ For the present, certainly,” said the magistrate. “ But I 
hope soon to set him at liberty upon bail.” 

“ Do you rest upon the testimony of that light-headed letter ?” 
asked the derk. 

“ Not very much,” answered the Bailie ; “ and yet there is 
something striking about it too — it seems the letter of a man 
beside himself, either from great agitation, or some great sense 
of guilt.” 

“Yes,” said the town-clerk, “it is very like the letter of a 
mad strolling play-actor, who deserves to hanged with all the 
rest of his gang, as your honour justly observes.” 

“ I was not quite so bloodthirsty,” continued the magistrate. 

“ But to the point, Butler’s private character is excellent ; and 
I am givm to understand, by some inquiries I have been making 
this morning, that he did actually arrive in town only the day 
before yesterday, so that it was impossilfle he could have been 
concerned in any previous machinations of these unhappy rioter^ 
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and it ia not likely that he should have joined them on a sud* 
denty." • 

There’s w saying, anent that — zeal catches fire at a slight 
■park as &Bt as a brunstane match,” observed the secretary. 
“ I had Vend a minister M’sd be fair gude^ay and &ir gude- 
e*en wi’ ilka man in the parochine, and hing just as quiet as a 
rocket on a stick, till ye mentioned the word abjuration-oath, or 
patronage, or siclike, and then, whiz, he was off, and up in the 
air an hundred miles beyond common manners, common sense, 
and common comprehension.” 

“I do not understand,” answered the burgher-magistrate, 
“that the young man Butler’s zeal is of so inflammable a 
character. But 1 wUl make farther investigation. What qther 
business is there before us f ” ^ 

And they proceeded to minute investigations concerning the 
a.ffiur of Porteous’s death, and other affairs through which this 
history has no occasion to trace them. 

In the course of their business they were interrupted by an 
old woman of the lower rank, extremely haggard in look, and 
wretched in her appearance, who thnist herself into the council 
room. 

“ What do you want, gudewifo ? — ^Who are you?” said Bailie 
Middlehurgh. 

“What do I want !” replied she, in a sulky tone — “I want 
my bairn, or I want haething frac none o’ ye, for as grand’s ye 
are.” And she went on muttering to herself with the waywajtl 
spitefubiess of age — “They maun hae lordships and honours, 
nae doubt — set them up, the gutter-bloods ! and doU a gcutlc- 
uian amaug them.” — Then again addressing the sitting magistrate, 
“Will i/bur honour gie me back my puiy crazy bairn? — IJts 
honour ! — I hae kend the day when less wad sor’d him, the oe 
of a Oampvere skipper.” 

“ Good woman,” said the magistrate to this slu'cwish suppli- 
cant — “ tell IIS what it is you want, and do not interrupt the 
eourt." 

“ That’s as muckle as till say, Bark, Bawtie, and be dune ■ 
Wi’t! — 1 t^ ye,” raising her termagant voic;^, “I want my 
tiairB ! is na that braid Scots ?” 

^ “Who an you? — ;who is your baim?” demanded Ike ma- 
gistrate. 

“Wha am 1? — wha suld I be, but Meg Murdockson, and 
wha suld my bairn be but Magdalen Muzdockson? — Your 
VOL. vir. * o 
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guard aoldiers, and your constables, and your officers, ken us 
voel enough when they rive the bits o’ duds aff our b^s, and 
take what penny o’ siller we hae, and harle us to tlin Coir^cgi- 
house in Leith Wynd, and pettle us up wi’ bread and water and 
sicliko Bunkets.” 

“Who is shel” said the magutrate, looking round to some 
of his people. 

“ Other than a gude ane, sir,” said one of the city officers, 
shrugf^ng his shoulders and smiling. 

“Will ye say sae)” said the termagant, her-^ gleaming 
with impotent fury; **an 1 had ye among the Fi^t-Whins,* 
wadna 1 set my ten talents in your wuzzent face for that very 
word V* and she suited the word to the action, by spreading out 
a set of claws resembling those of St. QeoVge’s dragon on a 
country sign-post. 

“ What does she want here 1” said the Impatient magistrate 
— “ Can she not tell her business, or go away?” 

** It’s my balm 1 — it’s Magdalen Murdockson I’m wantin’,” 
answered ^e beldam, screaming at the highest pitch of her 
cracked and mistuned voice — “ havena I been telling ye sae this 
half-hour? And if ye are deaf, what needs ye sit cockit up 
there, and keep folk scraughin’ t^e this gate ?” 

** She wants her daughter, sir,” said the same officer whose 
interference had given the liag such offhnce before — “her 
daughter, who was taken up hist night' — Madge Wildfire, as 
they ca’ 

“Madge Heixfibb, as they ca’ her!” echoed the bddam; 
“ and what business hM a blackguard like you to ca’ an honest 
woman’s baim out o’ her ain name?” 

“An honest woman’s baim, Maggie?” answoed the peace- 
officer, smiling and shaking his head with an ironica^ emphasis 
on the adjective, and a calmness calculaied to provoke to mad- 
ness the f^ous did shrew. 

“ It- 1 am no honest now, I was honest ance,” she replied ; 
“ and that’s mair than ye can say, ye bom and iW thief> that 
never kend ither fdlkB' gear fine your ain sinoe the day ye wsa 
deddt Honee^ say ye?>-ye pykit your mothttt’s pondh V 
twalpeonies Soots when ye were five years auld, just as she was 
taking leave o’ your ffiUier at the fit o’ the gaUows.” 

* PTbis w»8 a name ^ven to a tract of sand IiUIqcIcs extendkf along the 
itoehore from Leith to PortotMllo, end which at thia time were covered with 
wMa-bnehes or fttnm.] 
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“ She has you there, George/* saifi^ the aaaiataiits, and there 
was a general laugh ; for tlie wit was fitted for the meridian 
of the place whei« it was uttered. This general applause some< 
what fi^ified the passions of the old hag ; the *^grim feature” 
smiled and even laughed — but it was a laugh of bitter scorn. 
She condescended, however, as if appeased by the success of her 
sally, to explain her business more distinctly, when the magis- 
tral commanding silence, again desired her either to speak out 
her errand,^ or to leave the place. 

** Her bairn,’* she said, was her balm, and she came to fetch 
her out of ill haft and waur guiding. If she wasna sae wise 
as ither folk, few ither folk had suffered as miickle as slie had 
done j forby that she could fend the waur for hersell within the 
four wa’s of a jail. She could prove by fifty witnesses, aiid^fifty 
to that, that her daughter had never seen Jock Poi-t^us, alive 
or dead, since he had gien hm* a loundering wi* his cane, the 
neger that he was 1 for driving a dead cat at the provost’s wig 
on the Elector of Hanover’s birthday.” 

notwithstanding the wretclied appearance and violciit de- 
meanour of this woman, the magistrate felt the justice of her 
oigiunont, that her chOd might be as dear to her as to a mure 
fortunate and hiore amiable mother. He proceeded to investi- 
gate the circumstances which had led to Madge Murdockson’s 
(or Wildfire’s) arrest, and as it was clearly shown that she had 
not been engaged in the riot, he contented himself with directing 
that an eye should be kept upon her by the police, but that fOi 
the present she should be allowed to return home with her 
mother. During the interval of fetching Madge from the jail, 
the magistrate endeavoured to discover whetlier her mother had 
been privy to the change of dress betwixt that young woman 
and ]^ba*tson. But oil this point he could obtain no light. 
She persisted in declaring, that she had never seen Robertson 
since his remarkable escape during >-iervice-time ; and tliat, if 
her daughter had changed dothes with him, it must have been 
during her alpence at a hamlet about two miles out of town, 
called Duddingstone, where she could prove that she passed 
that eventftd night. And, in fact, one of the tgwn-ofEcers, who 
imd been searching for stolen lin^ at the cott^ of a washer- 
woman in that i^age, gave his evidence, that he hSd seen 
Maggie Muidockson there, whose presence had considerably 
increased his suspicion of the house in which dae was a visitor, 
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in respect that he considered hw as a ixsrsou of no good 
reputation. 

“ 1 tauld ye soe,’* said the hag ; “ see now what, it is to hae^a 
character, glide or bad . — Kow, maybe, after a’, I could tell ye 
something about Porteoiia tlmt you council-chamber bodies 
never could find out, for as muckle stir os ye mak.” 

All eyes were turned towards her — all ears were alert. 

Speak out !” said the magistrate. 

“ It will be for your ain gude,” insinuated the tovra-clerk. 

** Linua keep the Bailie waiting,’* urged the assistants. 

She remaiued doggedly silent for two or three minutes, casting 
around a iiialigiiant and sulky glance, that seemed to eiyoy the 
auxiouH suspense with which they waited her aiwwer. And 
then she broke forth at once, — ** A* that I ken about him is, 
that he wa.^ neither soldiiM- nor gentleman, but just a thief aud a 
blaiikguard, like inaist o’ yoursells, dears — ^What will ye gie me 
for that news, now ? — lie wad hao served the gude town lang or 
provost or bailie Avad hao fund that out, my jo !” 

While these matters were in discussion, Madge Wildfire 
entered, and her first exclamation was, " Eh ! see if there isna 
our auld ne’er-do-wcel deevil’s-buckie o’ a mithcr — Hegh, sirs I 
but we are a hopeful fuinily, to be twa o’ us iu*the Cluard at 
auce — But there were better days wi’ us anee — were there na, 
mither?” 

Old Maggie’s eyes had glistened with something like an 
expression of pleasure when she saw her daughter set at liberty. 
But either her natural affection, like that of the tigress, could 
not be displayed without a strain of ferocity, or there was some- 
thing in the ideas which Madge’s speech awiikeued, that again 
stirred her cross ond^savage temper. “ What signifieif what we 
were, ye stiect-raking liramerl” she *exclaune^ pnshihg her 
daughter before her to the door, with no gcntlo degree of violence. 

I’se tell thee whdt thou is now — thou’s a enued hcllicat Bess 
o’ Bedlam, that sail taste naetbing but bread aud water for a 
fortnight, to serve ye for the plague ye hae gicn me — and owet 
gude for ye, ye idle taupie 1’* • 

Madge, however, escaped from her mother at the docMr, mfi 
back the foot of the table, dropped a veiy low and fimtastie 
courtesy to the judge, and said, wil^ a giggling lau ^, — ** Our 
minuie's sair mis-set, after her ordinar, sir — She^l hae had some 
quarrel wi’ her auld gtideman — ^that’s Satan, ye kesa, sixa.” Tbia 
explanatory note she gave in a low confidential tone, and the 
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Bpectatois of that credulous generation did not hear it uiithout 
an involimtoiy /hndder. *^The gudeman and her disna aye 
gree weel, ami then I maun pay the piper ; but my back’s brood 
enough to bear’t a’ — on’ if slie hac nae havings, that’s nae 
reason why wiser folk shouldna hae some.” Hero anntlier deep 
courtesy, when the ungracious voice of her mother was heard. 

Madge, ye limmer I If I come to fetch ye !” 

Hear till her,” said Ma^., “ But I’ll wim out a glilT the 

night for ff that, to dance in the moonlight, when her and the 
gudemau will be whirrying through the bluo lift on a broom- 
shank, to SCO Jeiin Jap, that they hae patten intill the Kirkcaldy 
Tolbooth — ay, they will hac a merry sail ower Inelikcith, arul 
ower a’ the bits o’ bonny waA'os tbat^ro i)«>ppling and plashing 
against the rwiks in the gowden glimmer o’ the moon, yo ken. 
— I'm coming, mother — I'm coming,” she coiiuluded, on hearing 
a scuffle at the door botwixt the beldam and the ollicers, who 
were endeavouring to prevent her re-eiitnuice. Moilge then 
waved her hand wildly towards the ceiling, and sung, at the 
topmost pitcli of her voice, — 

** Up in the nir. 

Oh my bonny ci'ey mare, 

And I Me, and 1 aee, junlt bo© her yet 

and witli a hop, skip, and jump, «i)rung out of the room, os th«* 
witches of Macbeth used, in less refined days, to seem to Hy up- 
wards from the btage. 

Some weeks intervened before Mr. Middleburgh, agiecably to 
his benevolent resolution, found an opportunity (*f taking a walk 
tow'ards §t. Leonard’s, in order to discover whether it might be 
]X)ssible to obtain the evidence hinted at in the anon vinous letter 
respecting Effie Deans. 

In fact, the anxious perquisitions uiarle to discover the mur 
derers of Porteo^ occupied the attention of all concerned with 
the administration of justice. 

In the course of these inquiries, two circiunstances hap}>cned 
mateiial to qpr story. Butler, after a close investigation of his 
conduct, was declined innocent of accession lb the death of 
PprteouB ; but, aa having been present during the whole^trans- 
action, was obiige4 to find Imil not to quit his usual residence 
at Liberton, t^t he might apiiear as a witness when c:alled 
upon. The other incident reganled the disapiiearance of Madge 
Wildfire and her mother from Edinburgh. When they were 
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•ought, with the puipose of sulgecting them to some Ihrther 
interrogatories, it was discovered by Shsi^ntlaw that th^y 
'had eluded the observation of the police, and the city*8o 
soon as disnussed from the council>diamber. No efforts c^d 
trace the place of their retreat. 

In the meanwhile the excessive indignation of the Ck>uncil of 
Bcgency, at the slight put upon their authority by the murder 
of Forteous,: had diotat^ measures, in which their own extreme 
desire of detecting the actors in that conspiraqr were consulted 
in preference to the temper of the people and the character of 
their churchmen. An act of Parliament was hastily passed, 
offering two hundred pounds reward to those who should inform 
against any person concerned in the deed, and the penalty of 
death, by a very unusual and severe enactment, was denounced 
against those who should harbour the guilty. But what was 
chiefly accounted exceptionable, was a clause, appointing the 
act to be read in churches by the officiating clergyman, on the 
first Sunday of every month, for a certain period, immediately 
before the sermon. The ministers who should refuse to comply 
with this ii^junctiou were declared, for the first offence, incapable 
of sitting or voting in any church judicature, and for the second, 
incapable of holding any Ecclesiastical preferment in Scotland. 

This last order united in a common cause those who might 
privately rejoice in Porteous’s death, though they dared not 
vindicate the manner of it, ttrith the more scmpulous Presby- 
terians, who held that even the pronouncing the name of the 
“ Lords Spiritual” in a Scottish pulpit was, qmdamvmodo, au 
acknowledgment of prelacy, and that the iigunctlon of the 
legislature was an interference of the civil government with the 
ju8 divinwnjyf Presbytery, since to the General Assembly alone, 
as Tq)resenting the invisible head of the kiik, belonged the sole 
and exclusive right of regulating wliatever pertained to public 
worship. Very many also, of different political or relij^us 
sentiments, and therefore not much moved by these considera- 
tions, thought they saw, in so violent an act of porlianjimt, a 
more vindictive spirit than became the legislatuse of a great 
country, and something like an attempt to trample upon the 
rightiT and independence of Scotland. The various steps adopted 
for punishing the ciiy of Edinburgh, by taking aVay her charter 
and. liberties, for what a violent and overmastering mob had 
done within her walls, were resented lyr many, udio thought n 
pretext was too hastily taken for degrading the andent metropolis 
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of Seotlaiu}. In short, there was mucL heart-bumiug, discontent, 
and disaffection, occasioned by these ill'eonaidered xneasuibe.* 

• Amidst t^jsscr heats and dissensions, the trial of Effie Deans. 
aifter*she hod been many weeks imprisoned, was at length about 
to be brought forward, and Mr. Middleburgh found leisure to 
inquire into the evidence concerning her. For this purpose, he 
chose a fine day for his walk toward her father's house. 

The excursion into the countiy was somewhat distant, in the 
opinion o^a.bqrge8s of those days, although many of the pre- 
sent inhabit suburban villas considerably beyond the spot to 
which we allude. Three-quarters of an hour’s walk, however, 
even at a pace of magisterial gravity, conducted our benevo- 
lent office-bearer to the Orags of St. L^nard's, and the hmqble 
mansion of David Deans. • 

The old man was seated on the deas, or turf-seat, at the end 
of his cottage, busied in mending his cart-hameas with his own 
hands ; for in those days any scart of labour which required a 
little more skill than usual to the share of the goodman 
himself, and that even when he was well to pass in the world. 
With stem and austere gravity he persevered in his task, after 
having just raised his head to notice the advance of the stranger. 
It would have been impossible to have discovered, from his 
countenance and manner, the internal feelings of agony with 
which he contended., Mr. Middleburgh waited an Lustant, 
expecting Deans would in some measure acknowledge his pre- 
sence, and lead into conversation ; but, as he seemed detenuined 
to remain silent, he was himself obliged to speak first. 

** My name is Middleburgh — ^Mr. James Middleburgh, one of 
the present magistrates of the city of Edinburgh.” 

** It biay be sae,” answered Deans laronio^ly, and without 
interrupting his labour. • 

“ You must understand,” he continued, that the duty of a 
magistrate is sometimes an unpleasant one.” 

* magistrates wore closely inteirogatod before the House of Peers, 

cOBcemlng porticelara of the Forteous Mob, and the paiois in which 
these fonctiraaries made their answers, sounded strange in the ears of the 
Soulhem nomes. The Duke of Newcastle having deniauded to know with 
what kind of shot the guard which Porteona commanded hod loaded their 
muskets, was anawwad, naively, **Ow, just sic as ane dioots and 
fools wiffi.” This reply was consider^ as a contempt of the House of 
Lords, and the Provost would hare suffered accordizigly, but that the Duke 
of Ar^le ezpbtned, that the expression, properly rendered into English, 
meant ducks and vxderfwHa. 
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“ It may be sae," replied David ; I hae naething to eay ifl 
the coiitrair and he was again doggedly silent. 

“ You must be aware/* pursued the magistral, ** that pqir- 
hons in iny situation are oft^ obliged to make fjainM and 
disagreeable inquiries of indivMuals, merely because it is their 
bounden duty.” 

It may he sae,” again replied Deans ; “ I hae naething to 
say aneiit it, either the tae way or the t'other. But 1 do ken 
there was anoe in a day a just ahd God-fearing ma^strac^ in 
yon town o* Edinburgh, that did not bear the sword in vain, 
but were a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to such as kept the 
path. In the gloriouifi days of auld worthy faithfu* I^ovost 
Dick,* when there was a true and faithfu’ General Assembly of 
the Kirk, walking hand ia hand with the real noble Scottish- 
hearted barons, and with tho magistrates of this and other 
towns, gentles, burgesses, and commons of all ranks, seeing 
with one eye, hearing with one ear, and upholding the ark with 
their united strength — ^And then folk might see men deliver up 
their silver to the state’s use, as if it had been as muckle sclate 
stanes. My father saw them toom the sacks of dollars out o’ 
Provost Dick’s window intill the carts that carried them to the 
army at Dunse Law ; and if ye winna believe his testimony, 
there is tho window itscll "still standing in the Luckenbooths — 
I think it’s a claith-merdiant’s booth the dayf — at the aim 
stanchells, five doors abune Gossford’s Close. — But now we haena 
sic spirit among us ; we think mair about the worst wallydraigle 
in our ain byre, than about the blessing which tho angel of the 
covenant gave to the Patriarch even at Feniel and Mahonaim, 
or the binding obligation of our national vows; and we >tmd 
rather gie a pund Scots to buy on un^ient to dear but auld 
rannell-trees and our 'beds o’ the English bugs as they them, 
than we wad gie a plack to rid the land of the swarm of 
Arminian caterpillars,* Sodnian pismires, and* ddstical Miss 
Katies, that have ascended out of the bottomless pit, to plague 
this perverse, insidious, and lukewarm generation,” 

It happened to Davie Deans on this occasion, as it has done 
to many other jhabitual orators ; when oncer he became em- 
barked on his favourite subject, the stream of his own enthu- ” 
aiasm cSOrried him forward in spite of his menial distress, whila 

* Note M. Sir WilUam Bide of Braid. 

t 1 . think 80 too — ^But if the reader he curious, he mav conmiK Mb 
rhnmhem’K Traditions of Kdinbuigb. 
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hja weU-ezereiaed memoiy supplied *luin amply with all the 
types and tropes of rhetoric pe^ar to his sect and oausef 
.Mr. Middl^Kvgh contented himself with answer^ — ^'All 
this may he very true, my friend ; but, as you said just now, I 
have nothing to say to it at present, either one way or other. — 
You have two daughters, 1 think, Mr. Deans 9” 

The old man winced, as one whose smarting sore is suddenly 
galled j but instantly composed himself, resumed the work 
which, in {he. heat of his declamation, he had laid down, and 
answered with sullen resolution, “ Ae daughter, sir — only ane.” 

I understand you,'* said Mr. Middleburgh ; “ you have only 
one daughter hero at home with you — but this unfortunate girl 
who is a piisonoT — she is, I think, your youngest daughter ?” 

The Presbyterian sternly raised hiweyes. “After the world, 
and according to the flesl^ she i* my daughter ; but when she 
became a child of Belial, and a company-keeper, and a tradei 
in guilt and iniquity, she ceased to be a bairn of mine.” 

“ Alas, Mr. Deans,” said Middleburgh, sitting down by him, 
and endeavouring to take his hand, whi^ the old man proudly 
withdrew, “ we are ourselves all sinners ; and the errors of our 
offspring, as they ought not to surprise us, being the portion 
which ttiey derive of a common portion of corruption inherited 
through us, so they do not entitle us* to cast them off because 
they have lost themselyes.” 

“ Sir," said Deans impatiently, “ I ken a’ tliat as weel as — 
I mean to say,” he resumed, checking the irritation he felt at ' 
being schooled — a discipline of the mind which those most ready 
to bMtow it on others do themsdyes most reluctantly submit to 
receive — “ I mean to sa;^, that what ye observe may be just and 
reasonaUe — But I hae nae freedom to ent^ into my ain private 
affairs wf strangers — ^And now, in this great national emergency, 
when there’s tlm Porteous’ Act has come doun frae London, that 
is a deeper blow to this poor sinfu’ kingdom and suffering kirk 
than omy, that has been heard of since the foul and fatal Test — 
at a time likq this” 

“Butj goodman," interrupted Mr. Middleburgh, “you must 
thjnk of yofir own household first, or else yoi^ are worse even 
*thaii the infidds." 

“ I tell ye, IB^ilie Middlebur^^" retorted David Defts, “ if 
ye be a bailie, as there is little honour in being ane in these evil 
di^-*-I tdl ye, I heard the gracious Saunders Peden — 1 wotna 
whan it was; but it was in killing time, w}ien the plowcrs were 
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drawi^ alang their furrows on the book of the Kirk of Scotland 
—I h£rd him tell his hearen, gude and waled Glwtians they 
were too, that some o’ them w^ greet mair fSr a'bit drowned 
calf or stirk than for a* the defections and oppressions of the day; 
and that they were some o’ them thinking o’ ae thing, some o' 
anither, and there was Lady Hundleslope thinking o' greeting 
Jock at the fireside ! And the lady confessed in my hearing 
that a diow of anxiety had ctmie ower her for her son that she 
had left at hame weak of a decay* — ^And what wad 1 »b hae said 
of me if 1 bad ceased to think of the gude cause for a castaway 

— ^a — It kills mo to think of what she is I” 

“ But the life of your child, goodman — think of that — ^if her 
life could be saved,” said Mid^eburgh. 

“ Her life 1” exclaimed David—** I wadna gie ane o’ my grey 
hairs for her life, if her gude name be gane — ^And yet,” said he, 
relenting and retracting as he spoke, ** I wad make the niffer, 
Mr. Middleburgh — I wad gie a’ these grey hairs that she has 
brought to shame and sorrow — ^I wad gie the aiild head they 
grow on for her life, and that she might hae time to amend 
and return, for what hae the wicked beyond the breath of their 
nosthrils ? — but I’ll never see her mair. — No I — ^that — ^that I am 
determined in — I’ll nevei; see her mair I” His lips continued 
to move for a minute after his voice ceased to be heard, as if he 
were repeating the same vow internally. 

“ Wdl, sir,” said Mr. Middleburgh, “ I speak to you as a 
man of sense ; if you would save your daughter’s life, you must 
use human means.” 

** I understand what you mean ; but Mr. Novit, who is the 
procurator and doer of an honourable person, the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes, is to do wluit carnal wisdom can do for her is the 
circumstances. Mysell am not clear to trinquet and tiufiEio wi’ 
courts o’ justice as they are now constituted ; I have a tender- 
ness and smiple in my mind anent them.” * 

**That is to say,” said Middleburgh, ** that you «re-a Game- 
ronian, and do not acknowledge the authority of* our courts of 
judicature, or present government)” 

** Sir, under your favour,” replied David, who too piroud 
of his ^wn polemical knowled^ to call himself the follower of 
any one, **^ take me up before I fhU down. I osnna see wby 
I sold be termed a Cameronian, especially now that ye hae given 
the*name of that famous and savoury sttfifta*, not only until a 
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r^imental band of souldiers,* whereof I am told many Cfn now 
corse, sweaty iiq,d use profane language, as fiut as ever Richard 
Cameron cotdd preach or pray, but because ye have, in as 
far as it is in your power, rendered that martyr’s name vain and 
contemptible, by pipes, drums, and fifes, playing the vain carnal 
spriog called the Cameronian Rant, which too many professors 
of re^on dance to— a practice maist unbecoming a professor to 
dance to* any tune whatsoever, more especially promiscuously, 
that is, n^th* the female sexf A brutisli fashion it is, whilk is 
the beginning of defection with many, as 1 may hae as mudclo 
cause as maist folk to testify.” 

“ Well, but, Mr. Deans,” replied Mr. Middlebuigh, " I only 
meant to say that you were a Oapieronian, or MacMillauite, 
one of the society people, in short, who think it inconsistent to 
take oaths under a government where the Covenant is not 
ratified.” . 

“ Sir,” replied the controversialist, who forgot even his present 
distress in such discussions as these, “ you cannot fickle me soo 
easily as you do opine. I am twt a MacMillanite, or a Russelite, 
or a Hamiltonian, or a Hurleyite, or a Howdeuitej; — I will be 
led by the nose by none — I take my name as a Christian from 
nove^ of clay. I have my own* principles and practic^e to 
answer for, and am an humble pleader for the gudo auld cause 
in a legal way.” 

“ That is to say, Mr. Deans,” said Middlcburgh, " tliat you 
are a VearUte, and have opinions peculiar to yourself.” 

“ It may please you to £«.y sae,” said David Deans ; “ but I 
have maintained my testimony before as great folk, and in 
sharpen times; and though I v^l neither exalt myself nor pull 
down others, I wish eveiy man and woihan in this land had 
kept the true testimony, and the middle* and straight path, as 
it were, on the ridge of a hill, where wind and water shears, 
avoiding right-hand snares and extremes, and left-hand way- 
slidii^, as weel as Johnny Dodds of Farthing’s Acre, and ae 
man mair tHat shaU be nameless.” 

“ 1 suppose,” replied the magistrate, “ that is as much as to 
wy, that Johnny Dodds of Faithing’s Aero, Ibd David Deans 
of St Leonard’s, constitute the only memb^ of the t»ue, real, 
unsophisticated Rirk of Scotland )” 

* rn.M. 26th Foot.] 
t See Note F. Peter Walker. 
t All varioiu speciea of the great genus Cameronian. 
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^‘God forbid that I mild make sic a vain-glorious speech, 
when Ibere ore sae mony professing Christians I ” ansvered David ^ 
** but this 1 maun say, that all men act according«to their 
and their grace, sae that it is nae marvel that” 

“ This is all very fine,” interrupted Mr. Middleburgh ; “ but 
I have no time to spend in hearing it. The matter in hand is 
this — have direct^ a citation to be lodged in your daughter's 
hands — If she appears on the day of trial and given evidence, 
there is reason to hope she may save her sister’s ‘lif^ — ^if, ih>m 
any constrained scruples about the legality of her performing 
the office of an affectionate sister and a good subject, by appear- 
ing in a court held under the authority of the laur and govern- 
ment, you become the means of deterring her from the discharge 
of this duty, I must say, Ihough the truth may sound harsh in 
your ears, that you, who gave life to this unhappy girl, will 
become the means of her losing it by a premature and violent 
death.” 

So saying, Mr. Middleburgh turned to leave him. 

” Bide awee — bide awee, Mr. Middleburgh,” said Deans, in 
great perplexity and distress of mind ; but the Bailie, who was 
probably sensible that protracted discussion might diminish the 
effect of his best and most, forcible argument, took a hasty leave, 
and declined entering farther into the controversy. 

Deans sunk down upon his seat, stunned with a variety of 
conflicting emotions. It had been a great source of controversy 
among those holding his opinions in religious matters how far 
the government which succe^ed the Revolution could be, with- 
out sin, acknowledged by true PresbytoriRns, seeing th.at it did 
not recognise the great national testimony of the. Solemn 
League and Covenant 1 And latterly, those agreemg in this 
general doctrtue, and^assnming the sounding’ title of “The aoti- 
Popish, anti-Prelatic, .anti-Erastian, anti-Sec^orian, true Presl^- 
terian remnant,” were divided into many pet^' sects among 
themselves, even as to the extent of submission to the existing 
laws and rulers, which constituted such an acknowledgment as 
amounted to sin. ^ 

At a very stanny and tumultuous meethig, field m 1682, to . 
discuss Jfiese important and delicate points, tfie testimonies of 
tfie faitfiful fev were found ntt^y incodsistent with ea<;fi otfier.* 

* This raDsrkable coirrocaticm took place upon June 1682, and aa 
account of its confhsed and divisive proceedings may he found in MiehSri 
Shield’s Fuit^/iU Contendirjfa fJiaplajfed (first printed at Glasgov, 178(11, 
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The place where thie conference took place was ranarkably well 
adapted for such an assembly. It was a wild and veiy S^ues- 
tar^ dell iih Tweeddale, surrounded by high hills, and far 
remote from human habitation. A small river, or rather a 
mountain torrent, called the Talla, breaks down the glen with 
great fiiiy, dashing successively over a number of small cascades, 
which hM procur^ the spot the name of Talla Linns. Here 
the leaden among the scattered adherents to the Covenant, 
men who, an ;their banisbrnmit from human society, and in the 
recollection of the severities to which they had been exposed, 
bad become at once sullen in their tempers, and fantastic in 
their religious opinions, met with arms in their hands, and by 
the side of . the torrent discusiSMl, with a turbulence which, the 
noise of the stream could not drevfe, points of controversy as 
empty and unsubstantial as its foam. 

It was the fixed judgment of most of the meeting, that all 
payment of cess or tribute to the existing government was 
utterly unlawful, and a sacrificing to idols. About other 
impositions and degrees of submisBicm there were various 
opinions ; and perliaps it is the best illustration of the spirit 
of those military fathers of the church to say, that while all 
allowed it was impious to pay the, cess employed for main* 
taining the standing army and militia, there was a fierce 
controversy on the lawfulness of paying the duties levied at 
ports and bridges, for maintaining roads and other necessary 
purposes; that there were some who, repugnant to these 
imposts for turnpikes and pontages, \rere nevertheless free in 
conscience to mt^e payment of the usual freight at public 
ferries, and that a person of exceeding and punctilious zeal, 
/Tames Hussel, one of the slayers of the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, had given his testimony with great warmth even 
against this last faint shade of subiection to constituted au- 
thority. This Ardent and enlightened person and bis followers 
had great scruples about the lawfulness of bestowing the 
ordioaiy names upon the dajv of the week and the months 
of toe year, whito savoured in their nostrils so strongly of 
^pagaoiaoa, ^t at length they arrived at th^ conclusion that 

p. 21). It affords a singular and melancholy example how miu^t metn- 
^lysicid and pdemlciU spirit had crept in amongst fiiese unhappy sufferers, 
staice amid so many real injuries which they had to sustain, they were dia- 
posed to add disagreement and disonion concerning the clua:acter and ez* 
tent of auoh as were only imaginary. 
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they who owned such nitmes aa Monday^ Tuesday, Januaiy, 
Februftiy, and so fortli, “ served themselves heirs to the same^ 
if not greater punishment, than had been denounced againgt 
the idolaters of old.” * 

David Deans had been present on this memorable occasion, 
although too young to be a speaker among the polemical com- 
batants. His biaini, however, had bemi thoroughly heated by 
the noise, damour, and metaphysical ingenuity of the cUscussion, 
and it was a oontroversy to which his mind had o^teq^ returned ; 
and though he carefully disguised his vacillation .from others, 
and perhaps from himself, he had never been able to come to 
any precise line of decision on the subjeot. In fact, his natural 
sense had acted as a counterpoise to his controversial zeal He 
was by no means pleased with the quiet and indifferent manner 
in which King William’s government slurred over the errors of 
the times, when, far from restoring the Presbyterian kirk to its 
former supremacy, they passed an act of oblivion even to those 
who had been its persecutors, and bestowed on many of them 
titles, favours, and employments. When, in the first General 
Assembly which succeeded the Bevolution, an overture was 
made for the revival of the League and Covenant, it was with 
horror that Douce David heard the proposal eluded by the 
men of carnal wit and policy, as he called them, as being inap- 
plicable to the present times, and not falling under the modem 
model of the church. The reign of Queen Anne had increased 
his conviction, that the Bevolution government was not one of 
the true Presbyterian complexion. But then, more sensible 
than the bigots of his sect, he did not confound the modeljd^ion 
and tolerance of these two reigns with the active tyranny and 
oppression exercised jn those of CSiarles II. and James IT. .Thq 
Presbyterian* form of religion, though deprived of the weight 
formerly attached to its sentences of excommunication, 
compelled to tolerate the co-existence of Bpiscopapy, and of 
sects of various descriptions, was still the National Church; 
and though the glory of the seoond temple was ^ inferior to 
that which had flourished ftom 1639 tiU the battle of Dunbar, 
still it was a i^^cture that, wanting the strengliEh and the 
terrors, retained at least the form and symmetry, of the original* 
modfiL** Then came, the insarrection in 1716, a^ David Desna’s 
horror for the revival of the Pojnsh and pr^atical fisction recon- 
ciled him greatly to the government of Sing Oecnge, although 
ho grieved" tho\ that monarch mqdit be suspected of a la^ 
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inif unto EraBtianism. In short, moved by so many differeut 
ocmaidcrations, he had shifted ^ ground at differeut* times 
o^oeming th^ degree of freedom which he &lt in adopting any 
act of immediate acknowledgment or submisnon to the present 
government, which, however mild and paternal, was stdl un- 
covenanted, and now he felt himself called upon, by the most 
powerful motive oonceivable, to authorise hit daughter’s giving 
testimony in a court of justice, which all who have been since 
called C^ei^nians accounted a step of lamentable and direct 
defection. I3ie voice of nature, howevor, exclaimed loud iu his 
bosom against the dictates of fanaticism ; and his imagination, 
fertile in the solution of polemical difficulties, devised an ei^ 
dient for extricating himsdf from the fearful dilemma, in which 
he saw, on the one side, a frlling off from principle, and, on the 
otlier, a scene from whidi a ffitiier's thoughts could not but 
turn in shuddering horror. 

“ I have been constant and unchanged in my testimony," 
said David Deans ; ” but then who has said it of me, that I 
have judged my neighbour over closely, because he hath had 
more freedom in hia walk than I have found in mine ? I never 
was a separatist^ nor for quarrelling with tender souls about 
mint, cummin, or other the lesser tithes. My daughter Jean 
may have a light in this subject that u hid frae my auld con — 
it is laid on her conscience, and not on mine — If she hath 
freedom to gang before this judicatory, and hold up her baud 
tor this poor castaway, surely I will not say she steppoth ovet 

her bounds ; and if not" ^He paused iu his mental argument, 

while a pang of unutterable anguish oouvtilsed his features, yet, 
shaking it off, he finidy resumed the strain of his reasoning — 
“ And IIP KOT — God forbid that she shouli^ go into defection at 
bidding of mine 1 I wunna fret the tender conseienco of one 
haim-^no, not to save the lifo oi the other." 

A Roman would have devoted his daughter to death from 
different feeliugg and motives, but not upon a more heroic 
principle of dyty. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH.’ 

To man, in ihu his trial state, 

The privily is giveiit 
When tos> hf tides of human fhts^ 

To anchor fast on heaven. 

Watts's Symns, , 

• 4 . 

It with a firm step that Deans sought his daughter’s 
apartment, determined to leave her to the light of her own 
conscience in the duhious point of casuistry in which he sup- 
posed her to be placed. 

The little room had been the sleeping apartment of both 
sisters, and tliere still stood there a small occasional bed which 
had b^n made for Effie’s accommodation, when, complaining 
of illness, she had declined to share, as in happier times, her 
sister’s pillow. The eyes of Deans rested involuntarily, on 
entering the i*oom, upon this little couch, with its dark-green 
coarse curtains, and the ideas connected with it rose so thick 
upon his soul as almost to incapacitate him from opening his 
errand to his daughter. ^Her occupation broke the ice. He 
found her gazing on a slip of paper, which contained a citation 
to her to appear as a witness upon her sister’s trial in behalf of 
the accused. For the worthy magistrate, determined to omit 
no chance of doing Effie justice, and to leave her sister no 
apology for not giving the evidence which she was supposed to 
{loesess, had caused the ordinary citation, or sub^mna, of the 
Scottish criminal court, to be served upon her by on officer 
during his conference with David. - * 

This precsKition was so far favourable to Deans, that it saved 
him the pain of entering upon a formal expiration with his 
daughter ; he only said, with a hollow and tremulous voice, ** I 
pffl*ceive ye are aware of the matter.” 

0 father, we are cruelly sted between God’s l^ws and man’s 
laws — ^What shall we do i — ^What can we do T* « 

Jeanie, it mu|t be observed, had no besitatba whbtever about 
the mere act of appearing in a court of justice. She might have* 
heard Ihe pdint discussed hy her ffither more than once ; but 
we have already noticed that she was accustomed to listen wi^ 
reverence to much which she was incapable of understandu^f, 
and that subtle arguments of casoistiy found her a patient^ but 
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unedified heater. Upon receiving the citation, therefore, her 
thoughts did not turn upon the chimerical scruples which 
alarmed her fsitfier's mind, but to the language which had heen 
held to her by the stranger at Muschat's <>um. In a word, 
she never doubted but she was to be dragged forward into the 
court df justice, in order to place her in the cruel position of 
either sacrificing her sister by telling the truth, or committing 
peguxy ii\ order to save her life. And so strongly did her 
thoughts fun in this channel, that she applied her father’s 
words, “ Ye are aware of the matter,” to his acquaintance with 
the advice that had been so fearfully enforced upon her. She 
looked up with anxious surprise, not unmingled with a cast of 
horror, which his next words, as she interpreted and applied 
them, were not qualified to. remove. 

“ Daughter,” said David, " it has ever been my mind, that in 
things of ane doubtful and controversial nature, ilk Christian’s 
conscience suld be his ain guide — ^Wlierefore descend into 
yoursdf, try your ain mind with 8uf&cien<^ of soul exercise, 
and as you finally find yourself clear to do in this matter 
— even so be it.” 

*^But, father,” said Jeanie, whose mind revolted at the 
construction which she naturally put* upon his language, ** can 
thi»--^iiis bo a doubtfhl or controversial matter ? — Mind, father, 
the ninth command — * Thou shaJt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour.’ ” 

David Deans paused; for, still applying her speech to his 
preconceived difficulties, it seemed to him as if shcj a woman, and 
a sister, was scarce entitled to be scrupulous upon this occasion, 
where he^ a man, exercised in the testimonies of that testifying 
period, had given indirect countenance to* her following what 
must have bi^ the natural dictates of her own feelings. But 
he kept firm his purpose, until his eyes involuntarily rested 
upon the little settlo'bed, and recalled the form of the cliild of 
his old age, as she sate upon it, pale, emaciated, and broken- 
hearted. Hi9 mind, as the picture arose before him, involun- 
tarily oonoelyed, and his tongue inyoluntarily uttered — but in u 
tone how different firom his usual dogmaticed plrccision ! — argu- 
ments for the couise of conduct likely to ensure his •child’s 
eafety. 

** Daughter,” he said, “ I did not say that your path was free 
from stumbling — and, questionless, this act may be in the 
opinion of some a transgression, since he who beareth w'itaess 

VOL VII. p 
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luilavfulJyy and against his conscience, doth in some eort hwu 
falso witness against his neighbour. Yet in matters of com- 
pli:inee, the guilt lieth not in the compliance sae riuckle, as il^ 
the mind and conscience of him that doth comply ; and, there- 
fore, although my testimony hath not been spared upon public 
defections, 1 haena felt flr^om to separate mysell from the 
communion of many who have been clear to hear those minis- 
ters who have taken the fatal indulgence because t^ might 
get good of them, though I could not.” >" 

When David had proceeded thus far, his conscience reproved 
him, that ho might hie indirectly undermining the purity of his 
daughter’s faith, and smoothing the way for her falling off from 
strictness of principle. He, therefore, suddenly stopped, and 
changed his tone : — “ Jeanic, I perceive that our vile affections, 
— so I call tliem in respect; of doing the wUl of our Father, — 
cling too heavily to me in this hour of trying sorrow, to permit 
me to keep sight of my aiu duty, or to airt you to yours. I 
will speak nae mair anent this overtiying matter. — Jeanie, if 
yo con, wi’ God and gude conscience, speak in favour of this 
puir imlmppy” — (hero his voice faltered) — “She is your sister 
in tho flesh — worthless and castaway as she is, she is the 
daughter of a saint iu heaven, that was a mother to you, Jeanie, 
ill place of your aiu — ^but if yo arena free in oonscionce to speak 
fur her in tho court of judicature, follow your conscience, Jeanie, 
and let God’s will be done.” After this adjuration he left tho 
apai'tment, and his daughter remained in a state of great 
distress and perplexity. 

It would have been no small addition to the sorrows of David 
Deans, even in this extremity of sufiering, had he known that 
his daughter was applying the casuistical aiguments whidi he 
had been usibg, not in the sense of a permission to fvllow her 
own opinion on a t^bious and ‘dispute j[)oint of oantreversy, 
hut rather as an encouragement to laransgiefM one of those 
divine commandments which Christians of all sects and de 
nominations unite in holding most sacred. ■ 

“ Can this bel” said Jeanie, as the door dosed on her &,tber 
— “ Can these he his words that I have hear^ or has the 
Enemy, taken his voice and features to ^ve weight unto the 
counsd which causeth to perish ? — a sist^s life, and a father 
pointing out how to save it .i— O God, ddiver me I — this is a 
feaffii’ temptation.” 

Koaming from thought to thought, she at oue time iiuaguMd 
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her father underetood the ninth commandment litei^y, as 
prohibiting false mtnesa agaimt our neighbour, witliout ex- 
tending the.deiiimciation against falsehood uttered in femur of 
the criininaL But her clear and unsophisticated power of 
discriminating between good and evil, instantly rejected an 
interpretation so limited, and so unworthy of the Author of the 
law. She remained in a state of the most agitating terror and 
uncertainty — afraid to communicate her thoughts freely to her 
father, lert she should draw forth an opinion with which sho 
could not comply, — wrung with distress on her sister’s account, 
rendered the more acute by roliocting that the means of saving 
her w'ere iu her 'jwwcr, but were such us lier conncienco pro- 
hibited her from usiug, — tossed, in short, like a vessel iu an 
open roadstead during a storm, aii(^ like that vot^sel, resting on 
one only sure cable and* anrhor, — faith in Pi-ovidcuce, and a 
resolution to discharge her duty. 

Butler’s' affection and strong sense of religion would have 
been her principal support in these distressing circunistanees, 
but he wtuj still under restniint, which did not permit him to 
coiuo to St. Leouiu'd’s (Jrags ; and her distnisscs were of a 
nature, which, with her indifierent habits of scholiimliip, sho 
foimd it uupossihle to exiiross iu -o^'iting. She was therefore 
compelled to trubt for guidance to her own unassisted sense of 
what was riglit or wrong. It was not the least of Jeanic’s 
distresses, that, although she hoped and Iwlievcd her sister. to 
be iuuocciit, sho had not the means of receiving that assuraiii o 
from her owi mouth. 

The double-dealing of Ratcliffe in the matter of Robertsfni 
had not prevented his being rewardetl, as double-dealers fn* 
quently* have been, with favour and prefennent. ShaipitlaAV, 
who foiuid in him something of a kindred geiflns, bad lieon 
intercessor in his behalf with the uuigistrates, and the cireuiii- 
stance of his liaving voluntarily remaiiie'd in the prison, when 
the doors were forced by the mob, would have made it a hard 
measure to •take the life which he luul such easy means of 
saving. He received a full pardon ; and soon afterwards, James 
RatelilSe, the greatest thief and housebreaker «in Scotland, was, 
iqwn the faith, perliaps, of an ancient firoverb, selected ns a 
person to be entrusted with the custody of other delinquents. 

When Ratcliffe was thus placed iu a confidential situatuai. he 
was repeatedly applied to by the sa[>ieut Saddletree and others, 
who took sf>iue interest in the Beans family, to procure mi 
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interview between the slaters ; but the magistretes^ who were 
extremely anxious for the appr^enaion of Itobertson, had given 
atrich orders to the contr^, hoping that, by keeping them 
aeparate, they might, from the one or the other, extract some 
information respecting that fugitive. On this subject Jeanie 
had nothing to tell them. ^ informed Mr. Middlebuigh, 
that she knew nothing of Hobertson, except having met him 
that night by appointment to give her some advice respecting 
her sister’s concern, the purport of which, she said, wis betwixt 
God anu her conscience. Of his motions, purposes, or plans, 
past, present, or future, she knew nothing, and so had nothing 
to communicate. 

Eftie was equally silent, though from a different cause. It 
was in vain that they offei'CMl a commutation and alleviation of 
her punishment, wd even a firee pardon, if she would confess 
what she knew of her lover. She answered only with tears ; 
unless, when. at times driven into pettish null^ess by the 
persecution of the interrogators, she made them abrupt and 
disrespectful answers. 

At length, after lier trial had been delayed for many weeks, 
in hopes sire might bo induced to speak out on a subject 
infinitdy more interesting tP tire magistracy than her own guilt 
or innocence, their patience was worn out, and even Mr. 
Middleborgh finding no ear lent to farther intercession in her 
behalf, the dqy was fixed for the trial to proceed. 

It was now, and not sooner, that Shorpitlaw, recollecting his 
promise to Etfie Deans, or rather being dinned into compfiance 
by the unceasing remonstrances of Mrs. Saddletree, who waa his 
uext'door neighbour, and who declared it was heathen^ cruelty 
to keep the twa broken-hearted creatures separate, issueA the 
important mandate, permitting them to see ea^ other. 

On the evening wjiich preceded the eventful day of trial, 
Jeanie waa permitted tb see her sister — an awful interview, and 
occurring at a most distressing crisis. This, however, formed a 
part of the bitter cup which she was doomed to drink, to atone 
for crimes and foUiw to which she had no accessm ; and at 
twelve o’clock noon, being tlie time appointed for aondssion to 
the jail, she went to meet, for the first time for several months, 
her guuty, wing, and meet miserable siater. in that abode of 
guilt, error, and utter nusety. 
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CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 

■ Sweet sister, let me live ! 

What sin you do to save a brother's life. 

Nature dispenses with tlie deed so far. 

That it becomes a virtue. 

• Measurt! tor MRAaUliK. 

JiutNiB Deans was admitted into the jail by Ruteliife. This 
fellow, as Toid of shame as of honesty, as he opened the now 
trebly secitred door, asked her, with a leer which maile her 
shudder, “ whether she rememb^l him 1” 

A half'pronounced and timid “ iTo,*' was her answer. 

“ What ! not remember moonlight, and Muschat's Cairn, and 
Bob and Rat f " said he, with tho same sneer ; — “ Your memory 
needs redding up^ my jo.*’ 

If Jeanie’s distresses had admitted of aggravation, it must 
have been to find her sister under the charge of such a profligate 
as this man. He was not, indeed, without something of good 
to balance so much that was evil iu his character and habits. 
In his misdemeanours he had never* been bloodthirsty or cruel ; 
aud in his present occu})ation, he had shown himself, in a 
certain degree, accessible to touches of humanity. But these 
good qualities were unknown to Jeanie, who, remembering the 
scene at Muschat’s Cairn, could scarce find voice to acquaint 
him, that she had an order fh)m Bailie Middleburgh, por> 
mitting'her to see her sister. 

“ I fen that fu’ weel, my bonny doo ; mnir by token, I have 
a special charge to stay in the ward with*you a* tlie time ye are 
thegither." • 

“Must that be sae?” asked Jeanie, with an imploring voice. 
“Hout* ay* hinny,” replied the turnkey; “and what tlie 
waur will you and your tittie be of Jim Ratclifie hearing what 
ye hae to siQr to ilk other) — ^Deil a word ye’ll say that gar 
hiift ken gour kittle sex better than he kens them already ; aud 
another tiling is, that if ye dinna speak o’ breakiiig the Tolbooth, 
deil a word will I tell ower, either to do ye good or 

Thus saying, Ratcliffe marshalled her the way to the apart- 
ment where Effie was confined. 

Shame, fear, and grief, had contmided for mastery in the 
poor prisoner’s bosom during the whole morning, while she had 
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looked forward to this meeting ; but when the door opened, all 
gave way to a confused and strange feeling that had a tinge of 
joy in it, as, throwing herself on her sister’s neck, ‘she ejaculated, r 

My dear Jciinic ! — my dear Jeanie ! it’s lang since I hae 
.seen ye.” Jeanie returned the embrace with an e^estness that 
partook almost of rapture, but it W'os only a flitting emotion, 
like a sunbeam unexp^t^ly p^etrating betwixt the cloiids 
of a tempest, and objured almost as soon as visible. The 
sistera walked together to the side of the ])allct bed,(and sate 
down side by side, took hold of each other’s hands, and looked 
each other in the face, but without speaking a woril. In tliis 
])osture they rcmaiiiod for n minute, while the gleam of joy 
gradually faded from thdr features, and gave way to the most 
intense expression, fust of liielancholy, and then of agony, till, 
throwing theiusclves again u.to each other’s arms, they, to use 
the language (»f Scripture, lifted up their voices, and wept 
bitterly. 

Even tlie hard-hearted turnkey, who had spent his life in 
scenes (^Iculatcd to stifle both uonsciem^ aud feeling, could not 
witness this scene without a touch of liiiman symimthy. It 
was shown in a trifling action, but wliich had more delicacy in 
it than seemed to belong ito liatclifle’s character and station 
The imglazed window of the miserable chamber was open, and 
tlio beams of a bright sun fell right upon the bed where tlie 
sufferers were seat^. With a gentleness that hod something 
of reverence in it, Ratcliffe partly closed the shutter, and seemed 
thus to tlirow a veil over a scene so sorrowful. 

“ Ye are ill, Eflie,” were the first words Jeanie could utter; 
“ yc fire very ill.” 

“ 0, what wad I gie to be ten times waur, Jeanie 1” was 
the reply — “tvhat wad 1 gie to be cauld dead afore the ten 
o’clock bell the mom I And our father^ but I am. liis bairn 
nae longer now — O, I hae nae friend left in the world 1 — O, 
tliat I were lying de^ at my mother’s side, in l^ewbattle kirk- 
yard !" 

** Hout, lassie,” said Ratcliffe, willing to show the inteiest 
which he absolut^ felt, ** dinna be soe dooAs doon-nearted aa 
a* that there’s mQny a tod hunted that’s no killed. Advocate 
Langtale has brought folk through waur snappers than a’ this, 
and there’s no a deverer agent than Nidiil NoWt e’er drew a 
bill of auspenaion. Hanged or unhanged, they are wed off hae 
nc on agent and counsd; one’s sure o’ fkir play. Ye are a 
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bonny lass, too, an ye irad biisk up your cockeroony a bit ; and 
a bon^y lass will find favour 'wi* judge and juiy, when they 
would strap ujiia grewsome carle like me ibr the fifteenth part 
of a flea’s hi^o and tallow, d — ^n them.” 

To this homely strain of consolation the mourners returned 
no answer ; indeed they were so much lost in their own sorrows 
as to have became insensible of Batdifie's presence. ’’0 Eflie," 
said her elder sister, “how could you conce^ your situation trom 
me? O^oman, had 1 deserved this at your hand? — had ye 
spoke but oe word — sony we might liae been, and sharaeil w'e 
might hae been, but this awfu’ dispensation had never come 
ower us.” 

“And what gude wad that hae dune ?” auswereii the prisoner. 
“ Na. na, Jeauie, a’ was ower when once I forgot what I p^c^ 
mised when I faulded down the leaf of my Bibla Sec,” slio 
said, producing the sacred volume, “ the book opeus aye at tiie 
place o’ itsclL O sec, Jeunie, w'hat a fearfii’ Scripture 1” 

Jeanie took her sistei’s Bible, and found that the fatal mark 
was marie at this impressive text in the book of Job : “ lie 
hath stripped me of my glory, and taken the crown from niy 
head. He hath destroyed mo on cvcjy side, iuid 1 am gone. 
And mine hope hath he removed like a tree.” 

“ Isna that ower true a doctrine ?* said the prisoner — “ Isiui 
my crown, my honour, removed ? And what am I but a i^K>i)r, 
wasted, wan-thriven tree, dug up by the roots, and flung out to 
waste in the highway, t^t man and beast may tread it under 
foot? I thought o’ the bonny bit thoni tliat our father rooted 
out o’ the yard last May, when it had a’ the flush o’ blossonis 
on it ; and then it lay in tlie court till the beasts had trod them 
a’ to pieces wi’ their feet. I little tbouglit, when I was w'ac for 
the bit silly green bush and its flowers, tliat 1 wps to gang tiie 
same gate myselL” 

“ 0, if ye had spoken ae word,” iigain sobbed Jeanie,— “ if I 
were free to swear that ye had stud but ae word of how it studo 
wi’ ye, they,couldna hae touched your liie this day.” 

“Could th^na?” said EfSe, with something like awakened 
interest— ^or life is dear even to those who fegl it is a burden — 

“ Wha tauld ye that, Jeanie?”* 

** It was one that kend what he was saying weel %neugh,” 
rqolied Jeanie, who had a natural rductance at mentioning even 
the name of her sister’s seducer. > 

“ Wha was it ? — conjure you to tell me,” said EflSe, seating 
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hoTsclf upright. — “ Wha coald tak interest in sic a cast-by as 1 
am noin;?^Was it — was it him ?” 

** Hout,” said Batcliffo, ** what signifies k^ing the poor 
lassie in a swither? I’se uphaud it*s been Robertson thaf 
learned ye that doctrine when ye saw him at Muschat’a Cairn.” 

“ Was it him V* said Effie, catching eagerly at his words — 
“ was it him, Jeanie, indeed? — 0, 1 see it was him — poor lad, 
and I was thinking his heart was as hard as the nether mill- 
stane— 'and him in sic danger on his ain part — ^poor George !” 

Some 7hat indignant at this btirst of tender feeling towards 
the author of her misery, Jeanie could not help exdaiming — 
“ 0 Efiie, how can ye speak that gate of sic a man as that V* 

“ We maun forgie our enemies, ye ken,” said poor Eifie, with 
a timid look and a subduec] voi^ ; for her conscience told her 
what a different character the feelings with which she regarded 
her seducer bore, compared with the Christian charity under 
which she attempted to veil it. 

** And ye hao suffered a' this for him, and ye can think of 
loving him still ?” said her sister, in a voice betwixt pity and 
blame. 

“ Love him 1” answered Effie — ** If I hadna loved as woman 
seldom loves, I hadna been within these wa’s this day; and 
trew ye, that love sic as mine fe lightly,forgotten ? — Na, na — 
ye may hew down the tree, but ye conna change its bend — 
And, 0 Jeanie, if ye wad do good to me at this moment, tell 
me every word that ho said, and whether he was sorry for poor 
Efiio or no 1" 

“What needs I tell ye onything about it?” said Jeania 
“ Ye may be sure he had ower muckle to do to save hims^, to 
speak lang or muckle about ony body beside.” . 

“ That’s no true, Jeanie, though a saunt had said it,” replied 
Effie, with a s^Me of her former lively and irritable temper. 
“ But ye dinna ken, though I do, how far he pat.his life in ven- 
ture to save mina” And looking at Ratdiffe, she che(^ed 
hersdf and was silent. 

“ 1 fancy,” said Ratdiffe, with one of his familiar snMrs, 
“ the lassie thinks that naebody has een but hersdl<«-Didna 1 
se^ when Gentle Gbordie was 8eel<;hig to get other foQc out ei the 
Tolbootb forby Jock Porteous ? but ye are of my mmd, hinny — 
better sit and rue, than flit and rue — je needna look in my lace 
soe fu^ed. I ken mair things than that, maybe.” 

. “ 0 my God! my God! "said Effie, iqninging up and throwing 
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nerself down on her knees before him* — “ D*ye ken where they 
hae patten my bairn 1 — 0 my bairn ! my bairn I the* poor 
s^UesB inno(^t new-born wee ane — bone of my bone, and 
flesh of my fl^ 1 — 0 man, if ye wad e’er deserre a portion in 
Heaven, or a broken-hearted creature's blessing upon ei^rth, tell 
me where th^ hae put my bairn — the sign of my shame, and 
the partner of my suffering 1 tell me wha has taen't away, or 
what they hae dune wi't !" 

^^Hout Ijpot,” said the turnkey, endeavouring to extricate 
himself from the firm grasp with which she held him, “ that's 
taking me at my word wi’ a witness — Bairn, quo' she) How 
the deil suld I ken onything of your boim, \ixaxy 1 Ye maim 
ask that of auld Meg Muidockson, if ye dinna ken ower muckle 
about it yoursell.” • 

As his answer destroyed the wild and vogue ho^ie which had 
suddenly gleamed upon her, the unhappy prisoner let go her 
hold of his coat, and fell with her face on the pavement of the 
apartment in a strong convulsion fit. 

Jeanie Deans possessed, with her excrilently clear understand- 
ing, the concomitant advantage of promptitude of spirit, even 
in the extremity of distress. 

She did not suffer herself to be oveiwme by her own feelings 
of exquisite sorrow, but instantly applied herself to her sister’s 
relief, with the readiest remedies which circuinstances afforded ; 
and which, to do Batdiffe justice, he showed himself anxious to 
suggest, and alert in procuring. He had even the delicai^ td 
withdraw to the farthest comer of the room, so as to render his 
oflidal attendance upon them as little intrusive as possible, when 
EiBe was composed enough again to resume her conference with 
her sister.* 

The prisoner once more, in the most earnest and broken 
tones, coigured Jeanie to tell her the particulars of the con- 
ference with ^bertson, and J^nie felt it was impossible to 
reiiise her this gratification. 

" Do ye mind,” she said, ** EflSe, when ye were in the fever 
before* we left Woodend, and how angiy your mother, that’s 
now in a better place, was wi' me for gieing ye ];;ulk and water 
to drink, because ye grat for it? Ye were a hium theu^ and 
ye are a woman now, and should ken better, thmi ask what 
eaniia but hurt you — But come weal or woe, I caana refuse ye 
onything that ye ask me wi' the tear in your ee.” 

Again Effie threw herself into her arms, and kissed her 
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cheek and forehead, murmuring, “ 0, if ye kend how lang it is 
since 1 heard his name mentioned f — ^if ye hut kend how muckle 
good it docs me but to ken onything o' him, th&t'^'like goodnef«a 
or kindness, ye wadna wonder that I wish to hear o’ him !” 

Jeanic sighed, and commenced her narratiire of all that had 
passed betwixt ^bertson and her, making it as brief as possible. 
Effie listened in breathless anxiety, holding her sister’s hand in 
hers, and keeping her eye fixed upon her face, as if devouring 
cvftiy word she uttered. The interjections of “ Boo* fellow,” — 
“ Poor George,” which escaped in whispers, and betwixt sighs, 
were the only sounds ^rith which she interrupted the story. 
When it was finished she made a long pause. 

“ And this was his advicei” were the first words she uttered. 

“ Just sic us I hae telHl ye,” replied her sister. 

“ And he wanted you to say something to yon folks, that 
wad save my young life i” 

“ He wanted,” answered Jeanie, ** that I suld be man-sworn.” 

“ And you tauld him,” said Effie, “ that ye wadna hear o* 
coming between me and the death that I am to die, and me no 
aughten year auld yet?” 

“ I told him/’ replied Jeanie, who now tremblexi at the turn 
which her sister’s reflection seemed about to take, “that 1 
daured na swear to an untruth.” 

“ And what d’ye ca’ an untruth ?” said Effie, agiiin showing 
a touch of her former spirit — “ Ye are muckle to blame, lass, 
if ye think a mother would, or could, miurier her ain bairn — 
Mnrrler.l-^I wad hae laid down iny life just to see a blink o' 
its CO !" 

“ I do believe,'' said Jeanie, “ that ye are as innocent of sio 
a purpose as the new-born babe itsell.” 

“ I am ye do me*that justice,” said Effie, haughtily ; 
“ it’s whiles the faut of veiy g^ folk like you, Jeanie, that 
they think a’ the rest of the 'world' are as M as the 'warst 
temptations can make them.” 

“ I didna deserve this frae yo, Effie,” said her eister, sobbing, 
and feeling at once the ^justice of the reproach, an^ oompsSsioii 
for the state ofimiind which dictated it. 

“ Ij^ayhe no, sister,” said Effie. “ But ye are sngiy -because 
I love ^bertson — How can I help loving him, that loves me 
|)etter than body and soul baith? — Hare he pot his liib in a 
niffer, to break the prison to let me out ; and sure un 1, had it 
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Biude wi’ him as it stands wi* you" — Here she paused and ^va8 
silent. ^ 

^ Oy if it st^de wi* me to save ye wi' risk of my life !” said 
Jeanie. 

“ Ay, lass,” said, her sister, “ that’s lightly said, but no sae 
lightly isredited, frao one that winna ware a wox^l for mo ; and 
il' it 1 m a wrong word, ye’ll hae time enough to repent o’t.” 

But that word is a grievotm sin, and it’s a dee{x:r otleiico 
when it’s a sin. wilfully and presumptuously cominitt^.” * 

“ Weel, weel, Jeanie,” said Effie, “ I mind a’ about tlic sins 
o’ presumption in the questions — we’ll s])cak nae mair alx)ut 
this matter, and ye may save your breath to say your carriteli ; 
and for me, I’ll soon hae nae breath to waste on onybody.” , 

“ I must needs say,” interposed Rhtclitfe, “ that it’s d — d 
hard, w'licn three words of your mouth would give the girl the 
chance to nick Moll Blood, that yon make such scrupling about 
rapping t to them. D — ^n me, if they would take me, I would 
not rap to all whatd'yecallums — Hyssop’s Fables, for her life — 
I am us’d to’t, 1) — t me, for to matters. Why, I have smacked 
calfskin I fifty times in England for a keg of brandy.” 

“Never speak mair o’t,” said the prisoner. “It’s -just as 
weel as it is — and gude-^ay, sister; yc,kucp Mr. Hatolifie wait* 

ing on — ^Ye’ll come bwk and see me, I reckon, before” here 

she stopped and became deadly pale. 

“ And are we to part in this way,” said Jeanie, “ and you in 
sic deadly peril 1 0 Effie, look but up, and my what ye wjJl 
hae me to do, and 1 rould find in my heart omaist to say tliat 
I wad do’t.” 

“ No, Jeanie,” replied her sister ailter an effort, “ I am better 
minded now. At my best, I was never half sae gude as ye 
were, and what for suld you begin to mak yourscll waur to save 
now that I am no worth saving ? God knows, that in my 
Bolw mind, I wddna wnss ony living creature to do a wrang 
thing to save my life. 1 might have fied frae this Tolbooth on 
that awfu’ night wi’ ane wad hae carried me through the warld, 
and friended me, and fended for me. But I said to them, let 
Itfe gang when gude fame is gane before it. Bv/t this lang im- 
ipnsoiiment has broken my spirit, and I am whiles sair Ij^ to 
myaell, and tiien I wad gie the Indian mines of gold and 
dtoonds, just for life and breath — ^for I think, Jeanie, 1 have 
such roving fits as I used to hae in the ihver ; but, instead of 
* The gellown. t Swearing, J Kissed the bwlr. 
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the fieiy een and volves, and Widow Butler’s buUs^, that 1 
used** to see spieling upon my bed, I am thinking now about a 
high, black gibbet, and me standing up, and^sugh seas of iapes 
all looking up at poor Effie Deans, and asking, if it be her that 
George Robertson used to call the Lily of St.' Leonard’s. And 
then they stretch out their £eu»8, and make mouths, and gim at 
me, and whichever way I look, I see a face laughing like Meg 
Murdockson, when she tauld me I had seen the last ^my wean. 
God •preserve us, Jeanie, that carline has a feamome face!” 
She clapped her hands before her eyes as she uttered this ex- 
clamation, as if to secure herself against seeing the fearful ohject 
she had alluded to. 

Jeanie Deans remained with her sister for two hours, during 
which she endeavoured, if possible, to ^tract something from 
her that might bo servic*.able in her exculpation. But she had 
nothing to say beyond what she had declared on her first ex- 
amination, with the purport of which the reader will be made 
acquainted in proper time and place. They wadna belieVe 
her,” she said, ** and she had naething mair to tell them.” 

At length, Ratclifie, though reluctantly, infonne<l the sisters 
tli.at there was a necessity that they should part “ Mr. Novit,” 
he said, ** was to see th^i prisoner, and maybe Mr. Langtale too. 
Langtale likes to look at a bonny lass, whether in prison or out 
o’ prison,” 

Reluctantly, therefore, and slowly, after many a toar, and 
many on embrace, Jeanie retired from the apartment, and heard 
its jarring bolts turned upon the dear beiltg from whom she was 
separate. Somewhat toiliarised now even with her rude 
conductor, she offered him a small present in money, with a 
request he would do ^hat he could for hw sister’s ah^mmoda- 
tion. To her* surprise, Ratclifie declined the fee. wasna 
bloody when I w^ on the pad,” he said, “ imd 1 winna be greedy 
— ^that is, beyond what’s right and reasanable~-now that I am 
in the lode. — ^Keep’the siller; and for civility, your sister saU 
hae sic as I can bestow ; but I hope you’ll think better on it, 
and rap an oath for her^eil a hair ill there is in it, if>»ye are 
rapping again ^e crown. 1 kend a worthy minuter, as gu^ a 
man^ luting tihe deed th^ deposed him for, as ever ye heard 
davw in a pu’pit, that raiq)ed to a hogshead of pigtail tobaooo, 
just for as muckle as filled his spleuchan.* But maybe ye are 
‘keeping your ain counsel — ^weel, weel, there’s nae haoiii in tbai ‘ 

* Tobsceo-pooeb. 
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Aa for your sisteTy Tae see that she gets her meat cleau aud 
warm, and III tiy to gar her lie down and take a sleep Vter 
dinner, for deilLa he shell dose the night 1 hae gude experi- 
ence of these matters. The first night is aye the waist o’t 1 
hae never heard o' ane that aleepit toe night afore trial, but of 
mony a ane that deepit as sound as a tap toe night before 
their necks were straughted. And it’s nae wonder — ^the warst 
may be thpled when it’s kend — Better a finger aff as aye 
wagging.” • . • . 


CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 

* 

Yet though thou mayst he dragg'd in scorn 
To yonder ignominious tree, 

Thou shalt not vant one faithful friend 
To share the cruel fates’ decree. 

Jkmmt Dawson. 

AsTKn spending the greater part of the morning in his devotions 
(for his Imnevolent neighbours had kindly insisted upon discharg- 
ing his task of ordinoiy laljonr), David Deans entered the apart- 
ment whw toe breaJefast med was prepared. His eyes were 
involuntarily cast down, for he was afraid to look at Jeanie, 
uncertain as he was whether she might feel herself at liberty, 
with a good consciei^, to attend the Court of Justiciary that 
day, to give the evide^e which he understood that she possessed, 
in order to her sister’s exculpation. At length, after a minute 
of apprehensive hesitation, he looked at her dress to discover 
whether it seemed to be in her contemplation to go abroad that 
inoining. Hor apparel was neat and plain, but such fis conveyed 
no exact intiBoation of her intentions to go abroad. She had 
exchanged her usual garb for morning labour, for one something 
inferiesr to that with which, as her best, she was wont to 
dress herself for church, or any more rare occasion of going into 
soeiet/. H^ sense tai^ht her, that it was respectful to be 
dtoent in her apparel on such an occasion, while her feelings 
induced her to lay aside toe use of the very few and lymple 
personal onuunents, which, on other occasions, she pennitted 
herself to wear. So that there oeciirred nothing in her external 
appeaiance which could mark out to her fiithw, with anything 
Ifke certainty, her iutentioiis on this occasion. 
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The prepeiatioDS for their hnmhle meal were that morning 
made in min. Tlio iUther and daughter sat, each assuming the 
appearance of eating, when the others eyes were tamed to taem, 
and desisting from the effort with disgust, when the affectimiate 
imposture seemed no longer necessary. 

At length these moments of constraint were removed. The 
sound of St. Giles’s heavy toll announced the hour previous to 
the commencement of the trial; Jeanie arose, ^iid with a 
degree of composure for which she herself could not account, 
assumec^ her plaid, and made her other preparations for a 
distant walking. It w'as a strange contrast between the firm- 
ness of her demeanour, and the vacillation and cruel uncertainty of 
pnr{X)se indicated in < all her father’s motions; and one unac- 
quainted with boJ;h could*sciircely have supposed that the former 
was, in her ordinary habits of life, a docile, quiet, gentle, and 
even timid country maiden, while her father, with a mind natu- 
rally proud and stroitg, and supported by religious opinions of 
a stern, stoical, and unyielding charsictcr, hod in his time 
imdcrgone tuid withstood the most severe hardships, and the 
most imminent peril, without depression ofspirit, or subjugation of 
his constancy. The secret of this difference was, that Jeanie's 
mind htul already anticipated the line of conduct which she 
must adopt, with all its natund and necessary consequences ; 
while her father, ignorant of every other circumstance, tormented 
himself with imagining what the one sister might say or swear, 
or what effect her testimony might have ^pon the ovriiil event 
of the trial 

He watched his daughter, with a faltering and indeeisive loolr, 
until she looked back upon him, with a look of imutterable 
anguish, as she was about to leave the apartment. 

“ My de^JT lassie,” said he, ** I will” His action, rmstily 

and confusedly searching for his worsted mittans* and staff, 
showed his {mrpose df accompanying her, though his tongno 
failed distinctily to announce it. 

** Father,” said Jeanie, replying rather to his oction than'hia 
words, “ ye had better not.” , ‘ 

“ In the streagth of my Gk)d,” answered Beans, asstuning 
firmness, “ I will go forth.” 

And, taJdag his daughter’s arm under his,, he h^on to walk 
&om the door with a step so hasty, that she was almost nnabie 
to kp^ up with him. A trifling . eireumstanoe, hut whiub 
* A kind of wonted a^ed by the lower ordera. 
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mariced the perturbed state of his mind, chocked his course. 
“ Your bonnet, father Y" said Jcanie, who obeerved he hadToome 
oiivt with his ’4:1^ hairs uncovered. He turned bade with a 
slight blush on his cheek, being ashamed to have been detected 
in an omission which indicated so much mental confusion, as- 
sumed his laige blue Scottish bonnet, and with a step slower, but 
more compost, as if the circumstance bad obliged him to 
summon njg his resolution, and collect his scattered ideas, again 
planed his •daughter’s arm under his, and resumed the way to 
Edinburgh. 

The courts of justice were then, and ore still, held iu what is 
called the Parliament Close, or, according to modem phrase. 
Parliament Square, and occupied the buildings intended foT*tho 
accommodation of the Scottish Estates. This edifice, though 
in au imperfect and corrupted style of architecture, had then a 
grave, decent, and,* as it were, a judicial aspect, which was at 
leai>t entlilcil to respect from its antiquity. For which vener- 
able front, I observed, on my last occasional visit to the 
metropolis, that modem taste hail substituted, at great apparent 
expense, a pile so utterly iuconsisteut with every monmnont of 
antiquity aroimd, and in itself so clumsy at the same time and 
fantastic, that it may' be likened to* the decorations of Toni 
Errand the porter, in the Trip to (he Jiihilee^ when he appears 
bedizened with the tawdry finery of Beau Clincher. Sed Iran- 
teal eum coterie errorilnu. 

The small qnadr^le, or Close, if we may presume still to 
give it that appropruue, though antiquated title, which at Licli- 
fieM, Salisbury, and elsewhere, is properly applied to designate 
the enclosure a^’aceut to a cathedral, alr^y evinced tokens of 
the fatal* scene which was that day to be acted. The soldiers 
of the City Guard were on their posts, now endurifig, and now 
mdely repelling with the butts o{ their muskets, the motley 
crew who thrust *each other forward, to catch a glance at the 
iinfortimate object of trial, as she should pass from the adjacent 
prisen to the •Court in which her fate was to bo determined. 
AU must have occasionally observed, with disgust, the apathy 
Yith wlUch*the vulgar gaze on scenes of this imture, and how 
Mldom, imless when their sympathies are caUed forth bj^some 
striking and extraordinary circamstance, the crowd evince any 
interest deeper than that of c^ous, unthinking bustle, and 
hmtal curiosity. They laugh, jest, quarrel, and pu^ each other 
to and fro, with the same unfeeling indifisreiice tw if they were 
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assembled for some holiday sport, or to see an idle processioa 
Occasionally, however, this demeanour, so naturd to the de- 
graded populace of a large town, is exchanged fnir a temporary 
touch of human affections; and so it chanced on the present 
occasion. 

When Deans and his daughter presented themselves in the 
Close, and endeavoured to m^e their way forward to the door 
of the Court-house, they became involved in the mob, and sub- 
ject, of course, to Iheir insolmice. As Deans repdle4 vrith some 
force the rude pushes which he received on all sides, his figure 
and antiquated dress caught the attention of the rabble, who 
often show an intuitive sharpness in ascribing the proper cha- 
racter from external appearance, — 

Ye're wt-Icome, whigs, 

Free 6c thwell briggs," 

sung one fellow (for the mob of Edinburgh* were at that time 
jacobitically disposed, probably because that was the lino of 
sentiment most diametrically opposite to existing authority). 

** Mens David Williaiuson, 

Choaen of twenty, 

Ran np the pu'pit stair, 

' And sang Killiccraukic,” 

chanted a siren, whose profession might bo guessed by her 
appearance. A tattered caidie, or errand-porter, whom David 
Deans had jostled in his attempt to extrigate himself from the 
vicunity of ^ese soorners, exclaimed in a strong north-country 
tone, “Ta deil ding out her Cameronian een — ^what gies her 
titles to dunch gentlemans about r 

**Make room for the ruling dder,” said yet another; 
comes to seda precious sister glorify God in the Grassmaiket !” 

« Whisht ; shame’s in ye, sir^” said the voice of a man very 
loudly, which, as quickly sinkiiig, said in a low but distinct 
tone, ** It's her father and sister.” 

All fell back to make way for the sofferers and all, even 
the very rudest and most profligate, were stm^ ,with shame 
and silence. In the qiace thus abandoned to them by the mob, 
Deanft stood,, holding his daughtw by the band, and said to 
her, with a countenance strongly and sternly expressive of his 
internal emotion, **Ye hear with your ears, and ye see with 
your eyes, where and to whmn the backslidings and defections 
of professors arc ascribed by the scoffers. Not to themselves 
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alono, but to tbc kirk of which they are members, aiuiU to iia 
Ueag^ and iuvliible Head. Then, weel may we take wi* patience 
' dur share and portion of this outspreading reproach.’* 

The man who hod spoken, no other than our old friend, 
Dumbiedikes, whose mouth, like that of the prophet’s ass, had 
been opened by the emeigenqr of the case, now joined them, 
and, with his usual taciturnity, escorted them into the Court- 
hoose. Ko opposition was offered to their entrance either by 
the guards or doorkeepers ; and it is even said that one of the 
latter refused a shilling of civility-money tendered him hy the 
Laird of Dumbiedikes, who was of opinion that ” siller wad 
make a’ easy.” But tl^ last incident wants confirmation. 

Admitted within the precincts of the Oourt-house, they found 
the usual number of busy office-bearers, and idle loiterers, who 
attend on these scenes by choice, or from duly. Burghers gaped 
and stared ^ youilg lawyers saunter^, sneei^, and laughed, as 
in the pit of the theatre ; while others apart sat on a bench 
retired, and reasoned highly, inter apices juris, on the doctrines 
of constructive crime, and ^e true import of the statute. The 
bench was prepared for the arrival of the judges. The jurors 
wore in attendance. The crown-counsel, emjdoyed in looking 
over their briefs and notes of evidenci», looked grave, and whis- 
pered with each other. They occupied one side of a large toblo 
placed beneath the bench ; on the other sat the advocates, whom 
the humanity of the Scottish law (in this particular more liberal 
than that of the sister-countiy) not only permits, but enjoins, to 
appear and assist with their advice and skill all persons under 
trikL Mr. Nichil Hovit was seen actively instructing the counsel 
for the 4)anel (so the prisoner is called in Scottish law-phrase- 
ology), busy, bustling, and important. When th^ enter^ the 
Court-room, Deans ai^ed the Laird, in a tremulous whisper, 
“Where will sfttf sit r 

Dumbiedikea whispered Novit^ who pointed to a vacant space, 
at the bar, fronting the judges, and was about to conduct Deans 
towards it. * 

** fiTo !" he said ; “ I cannot rit by her — cannot own her — 
Hist as yet, at least — will keep out of her siglft, and turn mine 
own ^es elsewhere — better for us baith.” • 

Sa^Uetre^ whose repeated interibrauce with the counsel had 
'^irdcufbd him one or two rebuff, a special request that' ho 
would - concern himself with his own matters, now saw^witii 
{deasuze an opportunity of playing the person of importance. 

VOL. VII. * q 
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He bustled up to the pmr old man, and proceeded to exhibit 
his conSequcnce, by securiog, through his interest with the bar> 
keepers and macers, a seat for Beans, in a situation where h^ 
was hidden from the general eye by the projecting comer of the 
bench. 

** It’s gudo to have a friend at court,” he said, continuing 
his heartless harangues to the passive auditor, who' neither 
heard nor replied to them; '*few folk but mywill could faae 
sorted ye put a seat like this — the Lords will bp hhre incon- 
tinent, and proceed imianUr to trial. They wunna fence the 
Court as they do at the Circuit — the High Court of Justiciaiy 
is aye fenced. — But, Lord’s sake, what’s this o’t— Jeanie, ye are 
a cited witness — Micer, this lass is a witness — she maun be 
enclosed — she maun on tute a<»ount be at large. — Mr. Novit, 
suldna Jeanie Beans be enclosed 1” 

Novit answered in the affirmative, and offered to conduct 
Jeanie to the apartment, where, according to the scrupulous 
practice of the Scottish Court, the witnesses remain in readiness 
to bo called into Court to give evidence ; and separated, at the 
same time, from all who might influence their testimony, or 
give them information concerning that which was passing upon 
the trial. 

“Is this necessary?” said Jeanie, still reluctant to quit her 
father’s hand. 

“A matter of absolute needcessity,” said Saddletree, “wha 
ever heard of witnesses no being enclosed ?” 

“ It is really a matter of necessity,” said the younger coun- 
sellor, retained for her sister; and Jeanie reluctantly followed 
the macm- of the Court to the place appointed. 

“ This, Mr. Deanst,” said Ss^dletree, “ is ca’d sequestering a 
witness ; bub it’s clean different (whilk maybe ye wadna fund 
out o’ yoursell) frae sequestering ane’s estate or effects, ^ in 
cases of bankruptcy. • I hae aften been sequestered as a witness, 
for the Sheriff is in the use whiles to cry me in to witness the 
declarations at precognitions, and so is Mr. Shoipitlaw ; but I 
was ne’er like to be sequestered o* land and gudee but auce. 
and that was lang ayne, afore I was married. But whisht, 
whiriit 1 here’s the Court coming.” 

As lie spoke, the five Lorih of Justidaiy, in their loqg robes 
of scarlet, &ced with whit^4nd preceded hy their mace-bearer, 
entered with the usual forinalitie^ and took their places upon 
the'l^ch of judgment 
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The audience rose to receive them ; and the bustle occasioned 
hy their entrance was hardlj oomposod, when a great neise and 
elusion of persons struggling, and forcibly endeavouring to 
'enter at the doors of the Court-room, and of tho galleries, 
announced that tho prisoner was about to be placed at the bar. 
This tumult takes place when the doors, at fimt only opened to 
those cither having right to be present, or to the better and more 
qualified ranks, are at length laid open to all whose curiosity 
induces to be present on the occasion. With inflamed 
countenances and dishevelled dresses, struggling with, and some- 
times tumbling over each other, in rushed the rude multitude, 
while a few soldiers, forming, as it were, the centre of the tide, 
could scarce, with all their efforts, clear a passage for thu 
prisoner to the place which she was to occupy. By the authority 
of the Cotui;, and the exertions of its oflicers, the tumult among 
the spectators was at length appeased, and the unhappy girl 
brought forward, and placed betwixt two sentinels with drawn 
bayonets, as a prisoner at the bar, where she was to abide her 
ddiverance for good or evil, according to the issue of her trial. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST. 

We have strict statutes, and most hiting laws — 

The needful bits aud curbs for headstrong steeds — 

Which, for these fourteen years, we have let sleep, 

Like to an o’ergrown lion in a cave^ 

That goes not out to prey. 

Measure fob Meabuios. 

• 

“Euphemia Deans,” said the presiding Judges in an accent 
in which pity was blended with ^gnity, “ stand up and listen 
to the criminaLindictmeut now to he preferred against you.” 

The unhappy girl, who had been stupified by the confusion 
through whi^ the guards had forced a passage, cast a bewil- 
dergd look on the multitude of faces around her, which seemed 
to tapestry, as it wore, the walls, in one broad slope iri>m the 
ceiling to the floor, with human countenances* and instinctively 
obeyed a command, which rung in her ears like the trumpet of 
the judg^nent-day. 

** Put back your hair, Effie,” said one of the maoers. For her 
beautiful and abundant tresses of long fair hair, which, accord- 
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ing to ^6 costume of the couutiy, unmarried women were not 
allowed to cover with any sort of cap, and which, alas I Effie 
dared no longer confine with the snood or riband; which implied- 
purity of maiden-fame, now hung unbound and (Ushevdled 
over her face, and almost concealed her features. On receiving 
this hint from the attendant, the unfortunate young woman, 
with a hasty, trembling, and apparently mechanical compli- 
ance, shaded back from her face her luxuriant locks, and trowed 
to the whole court, excepting one individual, a countenance, 
which, though pale and emadated, was so lovely amid its 
agony, that it called forth a universal murmur of compassion 
and sympathy. Apparently the expressive sound of human 
feeling recall^ the poor girl firom the stupor of fear, which 
predominated at first over every other sensation, and awakened 
her to the no less jiainM t^enso of shame and exposure attached 
to her present situation. Her eye, which had at first glanced 
wildly around, was turned on the ground ; her cheek, at first 
Bo deadly pale, b^an gradually to be overspread with a fainf 
blush, which increased so fast, that, when in agony of shame 
she strove to conceal her face, her temples, her brow, her nock, 
and all that her slender fingers and small palms could not 
cover, became of the deepest crimson. 

All marked and wore moved by these' changes, excepting one. 
It was old Deans, who, motionless in his seat, and concealed, as 
we have said, by the comer of the bench, from seeing or being 
seen, did nevertheless keep his eyes firmly fixed on the ground, 
as if determined that, by no possibility whatever, would he bo 
an ocular witness of the shame of his house. 

**Ichabod!” he said to liimself — “Ichabod! my gloiy is 
departed !” 

While these reflections were passing through his mind, the 
indictment, which set forth in technical form the crime of which 
the panel stood acc&aed, was read as usual, and the prisoner was 
ask^ if she was Guilty, or Not Guilty. 

“ Not guilty of my poor baim's death,” said Effie Deans, in 
an accent corresponding in plaintive stress of tone to*the 
beauty of her featwos, and which was not heard by the audi^oe 
without emotion. 

The j^residing Ju^ next directed the counsel to plead to 
the rdovaney ; that is, to state on eithv part the arguments in 
point of law, and evidence in point ‘of fact, agamst and in 
* fovour of the criminal : after which it is the form of the Court 
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to pronounce a preliminaiy judgment, sending the cause to the 
ooig^isance of the jury, or assize. * 

The counsd for the crown briefly stated the frequency of the 
' crime of inflmticide, which had given rise to the special statute 
under which the panel stood indicted. He mentioned the 
various instances, many of them marked with circumstances of 
atrocity, which had at length induced the King's Advocate, 
though with great rductance, to make the experiment, whether, 
by striejily enforcing the Act of Parliament which had been 
inade to prevent such enormities, their occurrence might be 
prevented. “ Ho expected,” he said, “ to be able to establish 
by witnesses, as well as by the declamtion of the panel herself, 
that she was in the state described by the statute. According 
to his information, the panel had communicated her pregnancy 
to no one, nor did she allege in her own declaration that sho 
had done so. This secrecy was the flrst requisite iu support of 
the indictment. The same declaration admitted, that she hod 
borne a male child, in circunutances which gave but too much 
reason to believe it had died by the hands, or at least with the 
knowledge or consent, of the imhappy mother. It was not, 
however, necessary for him to bring positive proof that the 
pnuiel was accessory to the murtler, nay, nor even to prove that 
the child was murdesed at all. It was sufliciciit to 8up])ort 
the indictment, that it could not bo found. According to the 
stem, but necessaiy severity of this statute, she who should 
cono^ her pregnancy, who should omit to call that assistance 
which is most necessary on such occasions, was held already 
to have meditated the death of her ofispring, as an event most 
likely to be the consequence of her culpable and cruel con- 
cealment. And if, under such drcmnstances, sho could not 
alternatively show by proof that the in^t ha^ died a natiunl 
death, or produce it still in life, she must, under the construc- 
tion of the law, be held to have murdered it, and suffer death 
accordingly.” 

The counsel for the prisoner, Mr. Fairbrother, a man of con- 
sidprable flflne in his profession, did not pretend directly to 
combat the arguments of the King’s Advocate. He began by 
lamenting that his senior at the W, Mr. Jjnngtalo, had been 
suddenly called to the county of which he was shsriif, and 
that he had been applied to, on short warning, to give the pand 
his assistance in this interesting case. Ho had had little time, 
he said, to make up for his inferiority to his learned brother by 
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long and minute research ; and he was afraid he might give a 
Bpecimeif of his incapacity, by being oompdlod to admit the 
accuracy of the indictment under the statute **dt ^iraa enough , 
for their Lordships,” he observed, ** to know that such was the 
law, and he admitted the advocate had a right to call for the 
usual interlocutor of relevancy.” But he stated, **that when 
he camo to establish his case by proof, he trusted to make out 
circumstances which would satisfactorily elide the dmige in the 
libel His client’s story was a short, but most melancholy one. 
She was bred up in the strictest tenets of religion and virtue, 
the daughter of a worthy and conscientious person, who, in evil 
times, had establisljed a character for cuiurage and religion, by 
becoming a sufferer for conscience* sake.” 

David Deans gave u coiivtilsive start at hearing himself thus 
mentioned, and then resut ^ed the situation, in which, with his 
face stooped against his hands, and both resting against the 
<»mer of the elevated bench on which the Judges sate, he had 
hitherto listened to the procedure in the l3*id. The Whig 
lawyers seemed to be interested ; the Tories put up their lip. 

“ Whatever may bo our diflerence of opinion,” resumed the 
lawyer, whose business it was to carry his whole audience 
him if possible, “concerning the peculiar tenets of these people” 
(here Deans groaned deeply), “ it is impossible to deny them the 
praise of soimd, and even rigid morals, or the merit of training 
up their children in the fear of and yet it was the 

daughter of such a person whom a jury would shortly be called 
upon, in the absence of evidence, and upon mere iiresumptious, 
to convict of a crime more properly belonging to a heathen, or 
a savage, than to a Christian and dvilised country. It was 
true,” he admitted, “that the exceUent mixture and early 
instruction which the poor girl had received, had not been 
sufficient to preserve her from guilt and erm. She had faJlen 
a sacrifice to an mconsiderate affectiou for a young man of 
prepossessing manners, as ho had been informed, but of a veiy 
dangerous and desperate character. She was seduced under 
promise of marriage — a promise, which the fellow might have, 
perhaps, done hei:. jxutice by keeping, had he not at that time 
been called upon % the law to atone for a crime, violent and 
desperate in itself, but which became the preface to another event- 
fid history, every step of which was marked by blood and guilt, 
and the &al tennination of which had hot even yet arrived. 
Ho believed that no one would hear him without surprise, when 
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he stated that the father of this in&at now amissing, igid said 
by the learned Advocate to have been murdered, was no other 
tl^ the notorious George Robertson, the aooomplice of Wilson, 
the hero of the memorable escape from the Tolbooth Church, 
and, as no one knew 'better than his learned friend the Advo- 
cate, the principal actor in the Porteous conspiraty” 

am sorry to interrupt a counsel in such a case as the 
present,” said the presiding Judge; “but I must remind the 
learned gentleman that he is travelling out of the cstse before 
us." 

The eounsel bowed and rosiuned. “ He only judged it neces- 
sary," ho said, “ to mention the name and situation of Robert- 
son, because the circumstance in .which that character was 
pla^, w'ent a great way in accoimting for the silence on which 
his M^jest/s counsel had laid so much weight, as affording 
proof that his client proposed to allow no fair play for its life 
to the helpless being whom shp was about to bring into the 
world. She had not announ(^ to her friends tluit she had 
been seduced from the path of honour — and why had she not 
done so ? — Because she expected daily to be restored to cha- 
racter, by her seducer doing her that justice which she knew to 
be in his power, and b(dieved to bo in his inclination. Was it 
natural — was it reasonable — was it fair, to expect that slio 
should in the interim, become feh de se of hor own character, 
and proclaim her frailty to the world, when she hod every 
reason to expect, that, by concealing it for a season, it might Iw 
veiled for everf Was it not, on the contrary, pardonable, that, 
in such an emergency, a young woman, in such a situation, 
should J)e found far from dispos^ to mako a confidant of every 
plying gossip, who, with sharp eyes, and eager cars, pressed 
upon her for an explanation of suspicious circumstances, which 
females in the lower — he might say which females of all ranks, 
are so alert in noticing, that they sometimes discover them 
where they do not exist 9 Was it strange or was it criminal, 
that she should have repelled their inquisitive irai^ertinenco 
with* petulant denials 9 The sense and feeling of all who heard 
him would answer directly in the negative. But although bis 
dieht had thus remained silent towards those to whom ^e was^ 
not Qsllod upon to communicate her situation, — to whom," said* 
the learned gentleman, “I will add, it would have be^ un- 
adv&ed and improper in her to have done so : yet, I trust, I 
shall remove this case most triiuuphantly fmm under the 
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statute, Olid obtain the unfortunate young woman an honour- 
able dismission from your Lordships' bar, by showing that she 
did, in duo time and place, and to a person most fit for such 
confidence, mention the calamitous circumstances' in which she 
found herself. This occurred after Bobertson’s conviction, and 
when he was lying in prison in expectation of the fate which 
his comrade Wilson afterwards suffered, and from which he 
himself so strangely escaped. It was thmi, when all hopes of 
having her honour repaired by wedlock vanished fropi her ^es, 
— when an union with one in Kobertson's situation, if still 
practicable, might, perhaps, have been r^pu’ded rather as an 
juldition to her disgrace, — it was Oten, that I trust to be able to 
prove that the prisoner communicated and consulted with her 
sister, a young woman seweral years older than herself, the 
(laughter of her father, if I mistake not, by a former marriage, 
upon the iierils and distress of her unhappy situation." 

“If, indeed, you aie able to instruct tlmt point, Mr. Fair- 
brother,” said the presiding Judge 

“If I am ind^ able to instruct that |X)int, my Lonl,” 
resumed Mr. Fairbrother, “ I trust not only to serve my client, 
but to relieve yoiu: Lordships from that which I know you feel 
the most painful duty of your high office ; and to give all who 
now hear me the exquisite pleasure of beholding a creature so 
young, BO ingenuous, and so beautiful, as she that is now at the 
bar of yoiu- Loidships’ Court, dismissed from thence in safety 
and in honour." 

This address seemed to affect many of the audience, and was 
followed by a slight murmur of applause. Deans, as ho heard 
his daughter’s b^uty and innocent appearance appealed to, was 
involuntarily about to turn his eyes towards her.; but, lecoUoct- 
ing himself, be bent them again on the ground with stubborn 
resolution. 

“ Will not my learned brother, on the other side of the bar,” 
continued the advocate, after a short pause, “shaie in this 
geiieral joy, since, I know, while he d^hoiges his duty ui 
bringing an accus^ person here, no one rqjoices more in.tiiflir 
being freely and honourably sent hence? My learned brother 
shakes his head doubtfully, and lays his band on the paneVs 
deolaraCion. I understand him perfect^ — he would insmuate 
that the facts now stated to your Lo^hips are inemudstent 
with the confession of Euphemla Deans herself. I need not 
remind your Lonlships, that her present defence is no whit to 
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be narrowed within the bounds of hbr fonner confession ; and 
that it is not by any account which she may formerly have 
lyven of herself, «but by what is now to be proved for or against 
her, that she 'most ultimately stand or fall. I am not under 
the necessity of accounting for her choosing to drop out of her 
doclaration the circumstances of her confession to her sister. 
She might not be aware of its importance ; slie might be afraid 
of implicating her sister; she might even have forgotten the 
rircurostanbe .entirely, in the terror and distress of mind in- 
cidental to the arrest of so young a creature on a charge so 
heinoiui. ' Any of these reasons are suiKeient to account for her 
having suppressed the truth in this instance, at whatever risk to 
herself ; and I incline most to her erroneous fear of criminating 
lier sister, bei'iuiso I observe she haiEP hjul a similar tenderness 
towards her lover (however nndenerved on his part), and has 
never once mentioned Kobertsem’s name from beginning to end 
of her declaration. 

But, my Lords,” continued Fairbrother, “ I am aware the 
King’s Advocate will c^qxset me to show, that the proof 1 oftier 
is consistent with other circumstances of the case, whieli I do 
not and cannot deny. He will demand of mo how Eftie Deans’s 
confession to her sister, previous to her delivery, is reconcilable 
with the mystery of the birth, — with the disapix'arance, perhuiw 
the murder (for I will not deny a possibility which 1 caiiuot 
disprove) of the infant. My Lords, the explanation of this is to 
he found in the placability, perchance, I may say, in the facility 
and pliability, of the fem^e sex. The dtUeU Amnryllidis irat, 
as your Lordships well know, are easily appeased; nor is it 
possible to conceive a woman so atrocioiusly offended by the man 
whom she has loved, but that she will retain a fund of for- 
giveness, upon which his penitence, whether real* or affecteiJ, 
may draw largely, with a certainty that his bills will be an- 
swexed. We can prove, by a letter produced in evidence, that 
this villain Robertson, from the bottom of the dungeon whence 
he already probably meditated the escape, which ho afterwards 
aocoDipUshed \>y the assistance of his comrade, contrived to 
exercise authority over tiie mind, and to direct^ the motions, of 
this unhappy girl It was in compliance with his injunctions, 
expressed in that letter, that pand was prevailed iltKm to • 
altor the line of conduct which her own 1:ietter thoughts had 
suggested ; and, instead of resorting, when her time of travail 
approached, to the protection of her own family, was induced to 
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eoniide herself to the cha^ of some vile agent of this nefioious 
seduc^, and her conducted to one of those solitary and 
secret purlieus of villany, which, to the shuttle, of our polios 
still are suffered to exist in the suburbs of this city, Where, with 
the assistance, and under the charge, of a person of her own sex, 
she bore a male child, under drcumstances whi(di added treble 
bitterness to the woe denounced against our original mother. 
What purpose Robertson had in aU this, it is to tell, . or 
ev n to guess. He may hare meant to many the ^rl, for her 
father is a man of substance. But, for the termination of the 
story, and the conduct of the woman whom he had placed about 
the person of Euphemia Deans, it is still more difficult to 
account. The unfortunate young woman was visited by the 
fever incidental to her situation. In this fever she appears to 
have been deceived b> the person that waited on her, and, on 
recovering her senses, she found that she was childless in that 
abode of misery. Her infant had been carried off*, perhaps for 
the worst purposes, by the wretch that waited on her. It may 
have been murdered, for what I can tell.” 

Ho was here interrupted by a piercing shriek, uttered by the 
unfortunate prisoner. She was with difficulty brought to com* 
pose herself. Her counsel availed himself of the tragical inter- 
ruption, to close his plea^g with efiTdct. 

“My Lords,” sold he, “in that piteous cry you heard the 
eloquence of maternal affection, for surpassing the force of my 
poor words — Rachel weeping for her children ! Nature herself 
bears testimony in favour of the tenderness and acuteness of the 
prisoner’s parental feelings. I will not dishonour her plea by 
adding a word more.” 

“ Heard ye ever, the like o’ that, Laird ?” said SacTdletree to 
Dumbiedikes, when the counsel had ended his speeeffi. “ There’s 
a chield can spin a muckle pirn out of a wee tait of tow I Deil 
naet he kens mair about it than what’s in the deelaration, and 
a surmise that Jeauie Deans sold hae been able td say smnethhig 
al)out her sister’s sitqation, whilk suimise, Mr. Oossmyloof 
says, rests on scant authority. And he’s ^eckit this |(reaft amdcle 
bird out o’ this«wee egg ! He could wffe the very floiindidtB ouir.i 
o' thO' Firth. — ^Wlmt garr’d my &ther no send me to Utiredht'l 
— Bift whidrt, the Court is gaun to pionounoe the interlooutor 
of relevancy.” 

And accordingly the Judges, after a ffiw words, recorded thdr 
judgment, which bore, that the iudictment, if proved, was rele* 
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x’ant to infer the paina of law : And that the defence, that^ the 
p&nel had communicated her situation to her sister, was a rele- 
Fa«t defence : ^d, finally, appointed the said indictment and 
defence to be submitted to the judgment of an assize. 


-.CHAPTER TWENTY-SECOND. 

Most righteous judge 1 a sentence. — Come, prepare. 

Meocuant of Venice. 

It is by no means my intention to describe minutely the forms 
of a Scottish diminal trial, nor am 1 sdro that I could draw up 
an account so intelligible and accurate as to abide tbe criticism 
of the gentlemen of the long robe. It is enough to say that the 
jury was impanelled, and the case proceeded. The prisoner was 
again required to plead to the cluurge, and she again replied, 
** Not Guilty,” in die same heart-thrilling tone as before. 

The crown counsel then (^ied two or three female witnesses, 
by whose testimony it was established, that fTlfie’s situation had 
been remarked by them, that they hod taxed her with tlie fact, 
and that her answers 1^ Amounted to on angry and petulant 
denial of what they charged her with. But, as very frequently 
happens, the declaiution of the panel or accused party herself 
was the evidence which bore hardest upon her case. 

In the event of these tales ever fin^g their way across the 
Border, it may bo proper to apprise the southern reader that it 
is the practice in Scotland, on apprehending a suspected person, 
to subject liim to a judicial eimmination before a magistrate. 
He is not compelled to answer any of the questions asked of 
him, but may remain silent if he sees it his interest to do so. 
But whatever answers he chooses to give are formally written 
down, imd being subscribed by himself and the magistrate, are 
produced against the accused in case of his being brought to 
trial, it is true, that these d^darations are not produced as 
beisg in themselves evidence properly so called^ but only os 
admifneles of testimony, tending to corroborate wliat is wn- 
sidered as legal and proper evidence; Notwithstanding this 
nied distinction, however, introduced by lawyers to reconcile 
*ihi8 procedure to their own general rule, that a man cannot be 
required to bear witness agaimrt himself, it nevertheless usually 
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happens that these declarations become the means of con- 
dentning the accused, as it were, out of their own mouths. 
The prisoner, upon these previous examinations; has indeedjhe 
privilege of remaining silent if he pleases ; ' but eveiy man 
necessary feels that a refusal to answer natural and pertinent 
interrogatories, put by judicial authority, is in itself a strong 
proof of guilt, and will certainly lead to his being committed to 
prison ; and few can renounce the hope of obtaining liberty by 
giving some specious account of themselves, showing ap- 
parent frankness in explaining their motives and accounting for 
their conduct. It, therefore, seldom happens that the prisoner 
refuses to give a judicial declaration, in which, nevertheless, 
either by letting out too much of the truth, or by endeavoiuing 
to substitute a fictitious story, he almost always exposes himself 
to suspicion and to cjntradictions, which weigh heavily in the 
minds of the jury. 

The declaration of Effie Beans was uttered on other princi- 
ples, and the following is a sketch of its contents, given in the 
judicial form, in which th^ may still be found in the Books of 
Adjournal. 

The declarant 'admitted a criminal intrigue with an indi- 
vidual whoso name sh^e desired to conceal. Being interro- 
gated, what her reason was for secrecy on this point! She 
declared, that she had no right to blame that person’s conduct 
more th^ she did her own, and that she was willing to confess 
her own faults, but not to say anything which might criminate 
the absent. Interrogated, if she confewed her situation to any 
one, or made any preparation for her confinement! Beclares, 
she did not. And being interrogated, why she forbore to take 
steps which her, situation so peremptorily reqnirecH Beclares, 
she was asliamed to tell her fnends, and she trusted the person 
she has mentioned would provide for her and the infant. 
Interrogated if he did so ! Beclares, that ho did not do so per- 
sonally ; but that it was not his fault, for that the dedarant is 
convinc^ he would have laid down his life sooner than the 
l)aira or she had come to harm. Interrogated,' what pirevent^ 
him from keeping his promise! Beclares, that it was impos- 
sible for him to do so, he being under trouble at the time, aud 
defines fhrther answer to this question. Interrogated, where 
she was from ihe period she loft her master, Hr. Saddletreda 
family, until her appearance at her father’s, at Si Leonaid'e,* 
the day before she was apprehended! Beclares, she does not 
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remember. And, on the interrogatory being repeated, declares, 
she does not mind muckle about it, for she was very ill On 
the question boihg again repeated, she declares, she will tell 
the truth, if it should be the undoing of her, so long as she 
is not asked to tell on other folk ; and admits, that she passed 
that interval of time in the lodging of a Woman, an acquaint- 
ance of that person who had w^^ her to that place to be 
delivered, apd that she was there delivered accordingly of a 
male child. * Interrogated^ what was the name of that person 9 
Declares and reiiises to answer this question. Interrogated, 
where she lives) Declares, she has no certainty, for that she 
was taken to the lodging aforesaid under cloud of night. 
Interrogated, if the lodging was in t^e city or suburbs) De- 
clares end refuses to answer that question. Interrogated, 
whether, when she left the house of Mr. Saddletree, she went 
up or down the street) Declares and refuses to answer the 
question. Interrogated, whether she had ever seen the woman 
Wore she was wished to her, as she termed it, by the person 
whose name she refuses to answer) Declares and replies, not 
to her knowledge. Interrogated, whether this woman was 
introduced to her by the said person verbally, or by word of 
mouth) Declares, she has no freedom to answer this question. 
Interrogated, if the chfld*was alive when it was boim) De- 
clares, that — God help her and it! — it certainly was alive., 
Interrogated, if it died a natural death after birth ) Declares, 
not to her knowledge. Interrogated, where it now is ) Declares, 
she would give her right hand to ken, but that she never hopes 
to see mail than the Wies of it. And being interrogated, why 
she supposes it is now dead f the declarant wept bitterly and 
made no i^wer. Interrogated, if the womair, in whose l(^ug 
she was, seemed to be a fit person to be with her in^^hat situa- 
tion) Declares, she might be fit enough for skill, but that she 
was an hard-hearfed Wl woman. Interrogated, if there was 
any other person in the lodging excepting themselves two) 
D^ares, tfe^t she thinks there was another woman / but her 
head was so carried with x^ain of body and trouble of mind, 
that she minded her very Uttle. Interrogated, when the child 
was takim away from her) Declared that she fell in a %er, 
and was light-headed, and when she came to her own mind, the 
\nmian told her the balm was dasd^ and that ^e declarant 
* answered, if it was dead it bad had foul play. That, there- 
iq[)on, the woman was very sair on her, and gave her much U1 
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language ; and that the deponent was brightened, and crawled 
out bf the house when her back was turned, and went home to 
Saint Leonard's Crags, as well as a woman in her condi^on 
dought * Interrogated, why she did pot tdl her story to her 
sister and father, and get force to search the house for her 
child, dead or alive 9 Declares, it was her purpose to do so, but 
she had not time. Interrogated, why she now conceals the 
name of the woman, and the place of her abode 9 The declarant 
Temained silent for a time, and then said, that. t(f^ do so could 
not repair the skaith that was done,*but might he the occasion 
of more. Interrogated, whether she had herself, at any time, 
hod any purpo&e of putting away the child by videucel De- 
clares, never; so might God be merciful to her — and then 
again declares, never, when she was in her perfect senses ; but 
what ha<l thoughts the Enemy might put into her brain when 
she was out of herself, she cannot answer. And again solemnly 
interrogated, declares, that she would have been drawn with 
wild horses, rather than have touched the bairn with an un- 
motherly hand. Interrogated, declares, that among the ill- 
language the woman gave her, she did say sure enough that 
the declarant had hurt the baim when she was in the brain 
fever ; but that the declarant does not believe that she said this 
from any other cause than to frighten her, and mako her he 
silent. Interrogated, what else the woman said to her 9 De- 
clares, that when the declarant cried loud for her baim, and 
was like to raise tho neighbours, tho woman threatened her, 
that they that could stop the wean’s skirling would stop hors, 
if she did not keep a’ the lounder. f And that this threat, with 
the manner of the woman, mode the declarant conclude, that 
the bairn’s life wim gond,' and her own in danger, fosv that the 
woman was a desperate bod woman, as the declarant judged 
from tho language she used. Interrogated, declares, tlmt the 
fever and delirium were brought on her hearing bad news, 
suddenly told to her, but reuses to say what the said news 
related to. Interrogated, why she does not now communic^ 
these particulars, which might, perhaps, enable the m^gistr^ 
to ascertain w^e^er the child is living or dead ; and requested 
to observe that her refusing to do so, exposes her own life, sAd 
leaves the duld in bad hands ; as also that her present rafbsai 
to answer on such points is inconsistent with her alleged inteu- 
tioD to make a deap breast to her sister9 Declares, that she • 
* i.e. able to do. t i*. The quieter. 
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kens the bairn is no\r dead, or, if there is one that will 
look Sifter it ; that for her own livin^^ or dying, she is in Clod’s 
huds, who knows her innocence of harming her bairn with her 
will or knowledge ; and that she has altci^ her resolution of 
speaking out, which she oitertained when she left the woman’s 
lodging, on account of a matter which she has since learned. 
And declares, in genen^ that she is wearied, and will answer 
no more questions at this time.” 

Upon a klihsequent examination, Euphemia Deans adhered 
to the declaration she had formerly made, with this addition, 
that a pap^ found in her trunk being shown to her, she 
admitted that it contained the credentials, in consequence of 
wliich she resigned herself to the conduct of the womaif at 
whose lodgings she was delivered of riio child. Its tenor ran 
thus: — 


“Dsabest Effie, — I have gotten the means to send to you 
by a woman who is well qualified to assist you in your approach* 
ing streight ; she is not what I coidd wish her, but X cannot do 
better for you in my present condition. I am obUged to trust 
to her in this present calamity, for myself and you too. I hope 
for the best, though 1 am now in a sore pinch ; yet thought is 
free — X thii^ Xlandie Dandle and X n&y queer the stifler* for 
all that is come and gone. You will be angiy for mo writing 
this to my little Cameronian Lily ; but if X can but live to be 
a comfort to you, and a father to your babie, you will have 
plenty of time to scold. — Once more, let none Ww your coun- 
sel — my life dq)ends on this hag, d — n her — she is both deep 
Olid dangerous, but she has meue wiles and wit than ever were 
in a beldam’s head, aud has cause to be true to me. Farewell, 
my Lily — Do not droop on my account — in a wee^ I will be 
yours or no more my owu.” 

Then followed w postscript. ** If they must truss me, I will 
repemt of nothing so much, even at the last hard pinch, as of the 
ii\juiy I have dpne my Lily.” 

Effie refbsed to say from whom she had received this letter, 
but enough of the stoiy was now known, to ascertain that it 
came from Robertson ; and from the date, it ^q)eared to have 
written about the time when Andrew Wil^ (called for a 
niririiimie Handle I^andie) and he were meditating fheir firot 
* Avoid the gallowe. 
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abott^ve attempt to escape, which miscarried in the manuei 
mentioned in the beginning of this history. 

The evidence of the Grown being condudedf, the counsel for 
the prisoner began to lead a jffoof in her defence. The first 
witnesses were examined upon the girfs character. All gave 
her an excellent one, but none with more feeling than worthy 
Mrs. Saddletree, who, with the tears on her cheeks, declared, 
that she could not have had a higher opinion of Kffie Deans, 
nor a more sincere regard for her, if she hod be^ her own 
daughter. All present gave the honest woman credit for her 
goodness of heart, excepting her husband, who whispered to 
Dumbiedikes, “ That Nichil Novit of yours is but a raw hand 
at leading evidence, Tm thinking. What signified his bringing 
a woman here to snotter and snivel, and bather their Lordships 1 
He should hae ceeted me, sir, and I should hae gien them sic ' 
a screed o’ testimouy, they shouldua hae touched a hair o’ her 
head.” 

^^Hadna ye better get up and try’t yet?” said the Laird. 

“ I’ll mak a sign to Novit.” 

“Na, na,” said Saddletree, ^Hhank ye for naething, neigh- 
bour — that would bo ultroneous evidence, and I ken what 
belangs to that; but >^ichil Novit ,suld hae had me ceeted 
debito tempore,” And wiping his mouth with his silk handker- 
chief with great importance, he resumed the port and manner of 
an edified and intelligent ayditor. 

Mr. Fairbrother now premised, in a few words, “that he 
meant to bring forward hu most important witness, upon whose 
evidence the cause must in a great measure dep^d. What his 
client was, they had learned from the preceding witncjfees ; and 
so far as generd character, given In the most forcible tonns, and 
even with tears, could interest eveiy one in her fete, dre had 
already gained tliat advantage. It was necessoiy, he admitted, 
that he should produce more positive testimony of her innocence 
than what arose out of general character, and this he undertook 
to do by the mouth of the person to whom she^had conummi' 
cated her situation — by the moudi of her natural cot&ksellor 
and guardian- -her sister.— Macer, call into court, Jean, or 
Jeai^ Deans, daughto of David Deans, oowfeeder, at 
Leonard's Crags." 

• When he uttered these words, the poosp pnaomc instant]^ 
started up, and stretched herself halfway Over the bar, towards 
the side at which her sister was to enter. And when, slowly 
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fc^wing the officer, the wit&eas adraced to the foot of the 
table, Effie, with Ihe whde escpreBsioB of her oouatAuuice 
fjter^ from* that of confused shame and dismay, to* an eager, 
imidori^, aa^ almost ecstatio esmestneas of entreaty, ^th 
outstretched hands, hair streaming back, eyes raised eagerly to 
her sister’s face, and glistening through tears, exclaim^ in a 
tone which went through the heart of all who heard her , — ** 0 
Jeanie, Jeanie, save me, save me I” 

With a*,dii^rent feeling, yet equally appropriated to his 
proud and self-dependent character, old Deans drew himsdf 
back still fkrther under the cover of the bench ; so that when 
Jeanie, as she entered the court, cast a timid glance towards 
the pl^ at which she had left him seated, his venerable fij^ire 
was no longer visible. He sate dcsRru on the other side of 
^Dumbiedikes, wrung his hand hard, and whispered, Ah, Laird, 
this is waist, of a’ — if I can but win ower this part — I feel my 
head unoo diasy ; hut my Master is strong in his servant's weak- 
ness.” After a moment’s mental prayer, he again started np, 
as if impatient of continuing in any one posture, and gradually 
edged himsdf forward towai^ the place he had just quitted. 

Jeanie in the meantime had advanced to the bottom of the 
table, when, unable to resist the impulse of affection, she sud- 
denly extended her hand *10 her sister. Effie was just withiu 
the distance that she could seize it with both hers, press it to 
her mouth, cover it with kisses, and bathe it in tears, with the 
fond devotion that a Catholic would pay to a guanlian saint 
descended for bis safety; while Jeanie, hiding her own face 
with her other hand, wept bitterly. The sight would have 
moved a heart of stone, much more of flesh and blood. Many 
of the spectators shed tears, and it was some time before the 
presiding Judge himself could so far subdue his emotion as to 
request the witness to compose herself; and the prisoner to for- 
bew those marks of eager affection, which, however natural, 
could not be permitted at that time, and in that presence. 

The solemn oath , — ** the truth to tell, and no truth to con- 
ce^, as fer as she knew or should he ask^," was then admini- 
ster^ hf Judge “in the name of Ood, and^as the witness 
shovdd answer to God at the great day of judgment an awfid 
ar^uxatliHi, ‘rvhich seldom fruls to ma^ impression even ofr the 
nmst hardened eharactets, and to strike willi fear iven the most 
e^ghi^ Jeanie, educate in deep and devout reverence for the 
name and attributes of the Deity, was, by the solemnity of a 

VOL. VII. Ji 
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diraot appeal to his peiWu and justice, awed, but at the same 
time derated above all oonsideratioiis, save those which the 
could, with a clear conscience, call Him to witnera. She rq)eated 
the form in a low and reverent, but distinct tone l&f voice, afbit 
the Judge, to whom, and not to any inferior officer of the Court, 
the task is assigned m Scotland of directing the witness in that 
solemn appeal which is the sanction of his testimony. 

When ^e Judge had finished the estalfiished form, he added 
in a feding, but yet a monitory tone, an advice, which the cir- 
cumstances appeared to him to call for. 

“Young woman,” these were his words, “you come before 
this Court in circumstances, which it would be worse than 
cruel not to pity and to sympathise with. Yet it is my duty to 
tell you, that the truth, whatever its consequences may be, the 
truth is what you owe to your country, and to that whoso, 
word is truth, and whose name you We now invoked. XJse " 
your own time in answeiing the questions that gentleman” 
(pointing to the counsel) “shall put to you. — But remember, 
that what you may be tempted to say b<qmnd what is the actual 
tnith, you must answer both here and hereafter.” 

The usual questions were tiien put to her : — ^Whether any 
one had instructed her what evidence she had to deliver t 
Whether any one had givbn or prcsnised her any good deed, hire, 
or reward, for her* testimony ? Whether she had any malice or 
ill-will at his Miyesty’s Advocate, being the party against whom 
she was cited as a witness 1 To which questions she successively 
answered by a quiet negative. But their tenor gave great 
scandal and ofience to her father, who was not aware that th^ 
are put to every witness as a matter of form. 

ua,”he exclaimed, loud enough to be he^ <^my 
bairn is no like the Widow of Tekoah-i^nae man has putten 
words into her iqputh.” .> 

One of the jucW^, better acquainted, perhaije, with tha Books 
of Adjournal ihm with the Book, of Wiuel, was di^>gsed to 
msko some instant inquiry after this Widow of T^wv 
ae ho construed the matter, had been teppegring with the Wfi- 
denoe. But the presiding Judge, betW venied in 
history^ whiapdted to his lesxnod the uacessaiy 

tionr and the pause qcesiion^ lijy this ttistaks had the gnpd.^ 
efibct of giving Jeania:Xkans time to her quots 
'painfid t^i^hadin peifonn ^ 

Fairbroiiher, whose {naotioe ahd inttilicsnee were oonsidershll& 
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nw tha nooedsitijr of letting tbe wito^ oompoeia herse)!'. In 
his heart he suspected that she came to bear fidse witness in 
her sister's oauee* 

• thflit is her own afiiur/' thought Fairbrother; ^^and 

it is my business to see that she has plen^ of time to regain 
ocnnposure, and to deliver her evidenoe, be it true, or be it fidse 
— vaU(U qumitm.” 

AcomidWiyi ^0 commenced his interrogatories with uninter- 
esting ques^ns, whidb admitted instaid reply. 

** You are, 1 think, the sister of the prisoner f " 

‘*YeB, sir.” 

“Kot the fill} sister, however?” 

** No, sir — ^we are by difierent mothers.” ' 

** True ; and you are, I think, seireml years older tliaii your 
sister!” 

“ Yes, sir,” etc, 

^er the advocate bad conceived that, by these preliminary 
and nnimportant questions, he had familuffised the witness with 
the situation in which Ae stood, he asked, whether she had 
not remarked her sisters statf ,of health to bo altered, during 
the latter part of the term when she had lived with Mrs. Sad- 
dletree!” 

Jewiie miswered in the atBnnative.* 

** And she told yon the cause of it, my dear, 1 suppose !” said 
Fairbrother, in an easy, and, as one may say, an inductive sort 
of tone. 

** 1 am sorry to int^rupt my brothor,” said tho Crown Counsel, 
rising; **but J am in your liordships’ judgment^ whether this 
be not a leading question !” 

**Xf. this point is to be debated,” said ^e presiding Judge, 

“ the witness must be removed.” * • 

For the Scottish lawyers reg^ with a sacred and scrupulous 
bc^Tor eveiy question so aha^ by the counsel examining, as 
to convey to a witness tbe les^ intonation of the natnre of the 
anam which is desired from him. These sompleB, though 
IbpAded on oA excellent principle^ are sometimes carried to an 
sbiiHtro pitch of nie^, especially as it is generally easy for a 
who has his wits about him to ^ude the objection. 
Fi^lmithflrdidsomtlmiueBeQtcasft, • 

< '* li is not necessary to wwta the time of tim Court, my L<srd 
since Dm King's Oomue} thinks it worth while to object to the 
&nn bf fnestion, t wiU shape it otb6rwi8e.->my, young 
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woman, did you ask your ^ter any question when you observed 
her loo&ing unwell f — ^take courage — spetdc out.” 

** 1 ask^ her/' replied Jeanie, “ what ailed her.'*' « 

Very well — ^take your own ^e — and what was the answer 
she made V* continued Mr. Fairbrother. 

Jeanie was silent, and looked deadly pale. It was not that 
she at any one instant entertained an idea of the possibility of 
prevari<ation — it was the natural hesitation to extinguish the 
last ‘park of hope that remained for her sister. . 

'^Take courage, young woman,” said Fairbrother. — asked 
what your sister said ailed her when you inquired )” 

“ Nothing,” answered Jeanie, with a faint voice, which was 
yet heard diatiuctly in the most distant coiner of the Court- 
room, — such anawfbl aud'jxrofound silence had been preserved 
during the anxious interval, which had interposed betwixt the 
lawyer's question and the answer of the witness. 

Fairbrotlier*s countenance fell ; but with that ready presmice 
of mind, which is as useiiil in dvil as in military emergencies, 
he imm^iately rallied . — ** Nothing ? True ; you mean nothing 
at first — ^but when you asked her again, did she not tdl you 
what ailed her ?” 

The question was put ^ a tone meant to make her compre- 
hend the importance of her answer, h&d she not been already 
aware of it. The ice was broken, however, and with less pause 
tlian at first, she now replied, — “Alack I alack! she never 
breathed word to me about it.” 

A deep groan passed through the Court. It was edioed by 
one deeper and more agonised from the unfortunate fkther. 
The hope to which unoonscioudy, and in spite of himself, he 
had still secretly cltqig, had now cduolved, and the vendible old 
man fell forward senseless on the floor cf the Couit-hodse, with 
his head at the foot of his terrified daughW. The unfortunate 
prisoner, with impotent passion, strove wi& the guards betwixt 
whom she was placed. “ Let me gang to my &ther 1 — I viU 
gang to him — ^I tuill gang to him^ — ^he is deed — ^e is killed-y- 
I hae killed him I” — ahe reputed, in fiwnsied tones of^gilef, 
winch those whp heard them did not speedily forget. 

Even.in this moment of agony and g^eral ctmfiision, Jeanie 
did nfOt lose that superiority, whi^ a dei^ and finn mind snsuxes; 
to its possessor undw the most trying drcumstances. 

“ He is my fisther-Ahe is our the mildly repeahl^ 

to those who endeavoured to separate i^m, as she stooped,— 
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shaded aside his gr^ haiis, and b^an aasiduonsly to chafe his 
tempIeB. 

• The Judge, after repeatedly wiping his eyes, gave dixectiona 
that they should be conducted into a neighbouring apartment, 
and carefully attended. The prisoner, as her ihther was borne 
from the Court, and her sister slowfy followed, pursued them 
with her eyes so earnestly fixed, as if thny would have started 
from them sockets. But when they were no longer visible, she 
seemed ta find, in her despairing and deserted state, a courage 
w'hich she had not yet exhibited. 

The bittmiess of it is now past,** she said, and then boldly 
addressed the Court. ** My Lor^, if it is your pleasure tP gang 
on wi* this matter, the weariest day will hae its end at last.” 

The Judge, who, much to his hfinour, had shared deeply in 
the general sympathy, was surprised at being recalled to his duty 
by the prisoner. He collected himself, and requested to know if 
the panel’s eounsol had more evidence to produce. Fairbrother 
replied, with an air of dejection, that his proof was concluded. 

The King’s Counsel addressed the jury for the crown. He 
said in a few words, that no one could be more concerned than 
he was for the distressing scene which they had just witnessed. 
But it was the necessaiT consequencp of great crimes to bring 
distress and ruin upon ml connected with the perpetrators. He 
briefly reviewed the proof, in which ho showed that all the 
circumstances of the case conciured with those required by the 
act under which the unfortunate prisoner was tried ; That the 
counsel for the panel had totally fruled in proving, that Euphemia 
Deans had communicated her situation to her sister: That, 
respecting her previous good character, he was sorry to observe, 
tlu^ it was females who possessed the worid’s good report, and 
to whom it was justly valuable, who were most strdUgly tempted, 
by shame and fear of the world’s censure, to the crime of infant- 
icide ; That tbh child was murdered, he professed to entertain 
no doubt. The vacillating and inconsistoit declaration of the 
prisoner herself, marked as it was by numerous refusals to speak 
the otnith on subjects, when, according to her own stoiy, it 
would have been natural, as as advantageous, to hare been 
candid ; even this imperfect , declaration left no doubt Jn his 
mind as to the fate of the unhappy in^t. Neither could he* 

' doubt that the panel was a portiueor in this guilt. Who else 
had kfk interest in a deed so inhuman t Surdy neither Bobert- 
son, Uor Robertson’s agent, in whose house she was deUvereo, 
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had th« <east temptation to coniinit iDch a crime, tmlesa Upon 
her account, vith her connivance, and for the .sake of eai^ 
her rq>utation. But it not requited of him * hy the Invr/ 
that he should bring precise proof of the murder, or of the 
prisoner’s accession to it. It ’Was the very purpose of the statute 
to substitute a certain chain of presumptive evidence in ^place 
of a probation, which, in such cases, it wae peculiarly difficult 
to obtainr The jury might peruse the statute itsel^^aiid'thqy 
liad also the libel and intcrlocntor of relevant^ to di^t them 
in point of law. He put it to the conscience of the jury, that 
under both he was entitled to a verdict of Guilty. 

The charge of Fairbrother was much cramped by his having 
failed in the proof which hfi expected to lead. But he fought 
his losing r-ause with cour.4ge and constancy. He ventured to 
arraign the severity of the statute under which the young woman 
was tried. “ In all other cases,” he said, “ the fost ^ing re- 
quired of tlie criminal prosecutor was to prove unequivocally 
that the crime libelled had actually been committed, widen 
lawyers called proving the corpus Mieti. But this statute, 
ntado doubtless Trith the best intentions, and under the impulse 
uf a just horror for tho mmatural crime of infanticide, ran the 
risk of itself occasioning tlm wcust of murders, the death of an 
innocent person,, to atone for a supposed crime which may never 
have been committed by anyone. He was so fiir from acknow- 
ledging the alleged probability of the child’s vblent death, that 
he could not even allow that these was evidence of its bkvhig 
ever lived.” 

The King’s Gounsd fluted to the woman’s dedaration ; to 
which the counsel rephed — **A produetbn cmboctedi in a 
moment of temir and agony, and wm(di approached to infinity,” 
he said, “his'lcamqd brother wdl knew was no sound etldenoe 
against the party who emitted it. It was true,,tlmt a judicial 
confession, in presence of the Justices themselves, was the 
strongest of all proof, inaomudi that it is said in law, that *in 
conjltentem nutke tuni partwptMeu* But 'waB''trtte of 
dal confession only, by which law meant which is maoe Ht 
presence the jdstiees,' and the sworn iitqn^ Of e3ttra)uffi^ 
.confes^on^ all authorities held with the filnstrions Thrinae^ 
and Mattiiteus, ^ cot^esai^: n mUimt; a 

wAUtm Sri, non jbttri odputfUmtaH.* It was totally 
void of all Strength and'eifret from the begitming ; 
therefore, of being bolstered up Or Supported, Of, acoOtdfng to tiui 
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law phnuae, adminiculafiedt by othe)^ pniumptive circumstances, 
tn the prcront case, therefore, letting the ex^udicial oontaiou 
$0, as it ouglM to go, for nothing," he contended, ** the prosecutor 
had not m^e out the second quality of the statute, ^t a live 
child had been bom ; and that, at least, ought to be established 
before, presumptions vere received that it hod been murdered. 
If any of the assize,” he said, ^ should be of opinion that this 
was dealing rather narrowly with the statute, they ought to 
consider tfiaii it was in its nature highly penal, and therefore 
entitled to no favourable construction,” 

He concluded a learned speech, with an eloquent peroration 
on the scene th^ hod just witnessed, during which Sorldletree 
fdl ihst asleep. , 

It was now the presiding Judge's turn to address the jury. 
He did so briefly and distinctly. 

“ It was for the jury,” he said, “ to consider whether the 
prosecutor had made out his plea. For himself, he sincerely 
grieved to say, that a shadow of doubt remained not upon his 
mind concerning the verdict which the inquest had to bring in. 
He would not follow iho prisoner's counsel througli the im> 
peaidiment which ho had brought against the statute of King 
William and Queen Mgiy. He and the jury were sworn to 
•judge according to the laws as they stood, not to criticise, or 
evade, or even to justify them. In no civil case y^ouUI a counsel 
have been permitted to pleail his client’s case in the teeth of 
the law ; but in the hard situation in which comisel were often 
placed in the Oriminal Court, as well as out. of favour to all 
presumptions of Innocence, he had not inclined to interrupt the 
leamecUgentleman, or narrow his plea. The present law, as it 
now sto^, had bran instituted by the wisdom of their fathers, 
to check the alarming progress of a dreadful crime; when it 
was found too, severe for its purpose it would doubtless >)e 
altered by the wisdom of the Legislature ; at present it was the 
law of the land, the rule of the Court, and, according to the 
oath which they had taken, it must be that of the jury* This 
girl's situation oo^d not be doubted; that she liad 
bdme a child, and that the child had disappeared, were certain 
facts. The learned counsd hod fhiled to show that sj^e had 
eqibmu&icated her situation. All the requisites of the case* 
t^uh^ by the statute were therefore before the jury. The 
leAilm g^tlenmn had, indeed, desired them to throw out of 
consideration the panel’s own confessfon, which Was the plea 
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usuallv urged, in penmy of all others, bjr counsel in his situation, 
who i&ually felt that the declarations of tlieir dients hare hard 
on them. But that the Scottish law designed ^hat a certain 
weight should be laid on these declarations, which, he admitted, 
were quodammodo eztnd^^cia!, was evident from the universal 
practice by which they were always produced and read, aa part 
of the prosecutor’s probation, lb the present case, no person 
who had heard the witnesses describe the appeanu^ce ^ the 
young \^oman before she left Saddletree’s house, and contrasted 
it with that of her state and condition at her return to her 
father’s, could have any doubt that the fact of delivery had 
taken place, as set forth in her own declaration, which was, 
therefore, not a solitary piece of testimony, but adminiculated 
and supported 1^ the strodgest drciunstant^ proof 

“He did not,” he said, “state the impression upon his own 
mind with the purpose of biassing theirs. He had felt no less 
than they had done ftom the scene of domestic misery which 
had been exhibited before them ; and if th^, having God and 
a good conscience, the sanctity of their oath, and ^e regard 
due to the law of the country, before their eyes, could come to 
a conclusion favourable to this unhappy prisoner, he should re- 
joice as much as anyone Court; for never had he found his 
duty more distressing than in dischargmg it that day, and glad 
he would be to be relieved from the stiU more punful task which 
would otherwise remain for him.” 

The jury, having heard the Judge’s address, bowed and re- 
tired, preceded by a macer of Court, to the apartment destined 
for their deliberation. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THIRD. 

Xdiw, take thy vlotiin — May ahe find the 'mercy 
In yon mild heaven, 'which this hard world denidfe her ! 

r 

It was an houTc ere the jurors returned, and as they traversed 
the crowd with slow steps, as mei; about to discharge tbemselyeB 
of a Hhavy and painful responsibility, the aadkoce was hushed 
into profound, earnest, and awihl sQ^ee. 

“Have you agreed on your chanoellor, genileineD tlb 
first question of the Judge. 
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The foreman, caHed in Scotland the chancellor of th^ jury, 
uaually the man of best rank and estimation among the assizers, 
atepp^ forward,' and with a low reverence, delivered to the 
Oonrt a seal^ paper, containing the verdict, which, until of 
late years, that verbal returns are in Oxae instances permitted, 
was always couched in writing. The jury remained standing 
while the Judge broke the seals, and having perused the paper, 
handed it with on air of mournM gravity down to the clerk of 
Court, who 'proceeded to egpgross in the record the yet unknown 
verdic^ of which, however, all omened the tragical contents. 
A form still remained, trifling and unimportant in itself, but to 
which imagination adds a sort of solemnity, firom the awful 
occasion upon whicli it is used. A lighted candle was placed on 
the table, the original paper contain!^ the verdict was enclosed 
in a sheet of paper, and, sealed with the Judge’s own signet, 
was tranamitt^ to the Crown Office, to be preserved among 
other records of the same kind. As aU this is transacted in 
profound silence, the producing and extinguishing the candle 
seems a lype of the human spark which is shortly afterwards 
doomed to be quenched, and excites in the spectators something 
of the same effect which in England is obtained by the Judge 
assuming the ffital cap of Judgment. •'When these prcliminaiy 
forms h^ been gone through, the Judge required Euphemia 
Deans to attend to the verdict to be read. 

After the usual words of style, the verdict set forth, tliat tho 
Jury having made choice of John Kirk, Esq., to be their chan- 
cellor, and Thomas Moore, merchant, to be their clerk, did, by 
a plurality of voices, find the said Euphemia Deans Guilty of 
the crime^ libelled ; but, in consideration of her extreme youth, 
and the cruel drcumstuices of her case, did earnestly entreat 
that the Judge would recommend her to the mbrey of the 
Crown. 

“ Gentlemen," said the Judge, “you have done your duty — 
and a painful one it must have been to men of humanity like 
you. 1 will lundoubtedly transmit your recommendation to 
the thfbne. But it is my duty to tell all who now hear me, but 
especially to inform that unhappy young womau, in order that 
her mind may be settled acooi&gly, that I have not the least 
hope of a pardon being grmted in the present case. You uiow * 
the crinm has been increasing in this 1^, and t know farther, 
that thmlias been ascribed to the lenity in which the laws have 
been exmeised, and that there is therefore no hope whatever of 
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obtaioing a Temission for this oflbnce.** The jury bowed agfun, 
and, released from their painM office, dispei^ themselves 
among the mass of bystanders. ** 

The Court then asked Mr. Fairbrother wheth^ he had any- 
thbig to say, why judgment should not follow on the verdict 9 
The counsel had spent some time in persuing and reperusing 
the verdict, counting the letters in each juror's name, and 
wei«jhfhg every phrase, nay, every syllable, in the nicest scales 
of legal criticism. But the clerk c# the jury Had imderstood 
Ids business too well No Haw was to be found, and Fair- 
brother mouniftdly intimated, that he had nothing to say in 
arrest of judgment. 

The presiding Judge then addressed the unhappy prisoner : — 

“ Euphemia Deans, attend to the sentence of the Court now to 
l>e pronounced against you.” 

She rose from her seat, and with a composure far greater 
than could have beeu augured from her demeanour during 
some parts of the trial, abode the conclusion of the awfrtl scene. 
So nearly docs the mental portion of our feelings resemble those 
which are coiporeal, that the first severe blows which we receive 
bring with them a stunning apathy, which renders us indifferent 
to those that follow thelii. Thus said Mandrin, when he was 
undergoing the punishment of the wheel ; and so have all felt, 
ui)on whom successive inflictions have descended with conti- 
nuous and reitemted violence.* 

“ Young woman,” said the Judge, “ it is my painful duty to 
tell you, that your life is forfeited under a law, which, if it may 
seem in some degree severe, is yet wisely so, to render those of 
your unhappy situation aware what risk they rtm, by otmcealing, 
out of prid^ or false shame, their h^e frdm virtue, inakiug 
no preparation to save the lives of the nnfbrtunate infimts whom 
they ore to bring into the world, Whei you ooncealed your 
situation from your mistress, your sister, and other worthy and 
compassionate persons of your own sex, in whose fhvour your 
former conduct had given you a friir pl^, you “BCem 
have ha4 in your contemplatimi, at lea^'tho death tw 
less ersaturs, for whora lifb you neglected to provide^ tiow the 
child was dispoaed of— whether it was dealt upon by imotheri; 
or by yourself — ^whether the extramdinai^ story you have 
' is par% frlse, oT altogether so. Is betWCje^ Goa and yoUT i 

* l^e notorions Maadim known as th« Cwtain-Geiierfl of ifreqieh 
smngglets. Sea a Tract oa his exploits, printed 1763 .] 
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CQ&scieiiee. I will not aggravate your diatxeea by pressigg on 
that topic, but I do meet aoleamly adjure you to employ the 
rftnabiintf apaae of your time ha maldug yout peace vKth Qod, 
for iMfoich putpoee each reverend deti^mien, as you yourself 
may name, e^ have access to you. Notwithstanding the 
humane reconunendatiQn of the jury, I cannot afford to you, in 
the prMt drcumstances of the country, the slightest hope that 
your lifo will be prolonged beyond the period assigned for the 
execution of your scutenoe. t'orsaldng, therefore, the thoughts 
of this world, let your mind be prepared by ropeutouco for 
those of more awfol moments — for d^th, jui^ent, and oter- 
nily. — Doomster, read the sentonce."* 

Whmi the Doomster showed himsplf, a tall haggard figure, 
arrayed in a fantastic garment of black and grey, passiueutcd 
with silver all fell back with a sort of instinctive horror, 
and made wide way for him to approach the foot of the table. 
As this office Was h^ by the common executioner, men 
shouldered each other badrward to avoid even the touch of his 
garment, and some were seen to brush their own clothes, which 
had accidentally become subject to such contamination. A sound 
went through the Court, })roduced by each person drawing in 
their breath hard, as menjilo when they expect or witness what 
is frightful, and at the some time affecting. The caitiff villain 
yet seemed, amid his hardened brutality, to have some sense of 
his being the object of public detestation, which made hiiu 
impatient of being in public, as birds of evil omen are anxious 
to escape from daylight, and from pure air. 

Repeating after the Clerk of Q)urt, he gabbled over the words 
of the sentence, which condemned Euphemia Deans to be con- 
ducted back to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and detained there 

until Wednesday the day of ; and upon that day, 

betwixt the hourg of two and four o’clo(^ afternoon, to be con- 
VfQred to the common place of cxecutidi^ and there hanged by 
the neck upon a ribl^t ''And this," said the Dooiiister, 
sgeNcVating hiff harui voice, " I pronounce for doom." 

/Be i^mtisbed when he had spoken the last emphatic word, 
a foul fiend after the purpose of his visitittion had been 
accempiUshed ; but the impression of hoiror excited by hie^pre- ^ 
se&ee and his orand, lemsined upon the crowd of speo^tom. 

unfoftunate crimlnii], — for so she must now be termed, 

— With more susceptibility, and more ifritable feefings than ho 
* Note N. DMinster, or Dempster, of Court 
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father and suter, was ioond, in this emergence, to posscaa a 
consfderable share of their conmge. She had remainM stand- 
ing motionless at the bar while the sentence w&s pronounc^ 
and was observed to shut her eyes when the Doomster appeared. 
But she was the first to break silence when that evil form had 
loft his place. 

“ God forgive ye, my Lords,” she said, **and dinna be angry 
wi’ me for wishing it — ^we a* need forgiveness.'— As for myself, 

I van^ blame ye, for ye act up to your lights ; and if I havena 
killed my poor ii^ant, ye may witness a’ that hae seen it this 
day, that 1 liae been the means of killing my greyheaded father 
— I deserve the’ waist frae man, and frae God too — But God is 
mair merdfu* to us than we are to each other.” 

With these words tbd* trial concluded. The crowd rushed, 
bearing forward and shouldering each other, out of the Court, 
in the same tiunultuory mode in which they had entered ; and, 
in excitation of animal motion and animal spirits, soon forgot 
whatever they had felt as impressive in the scene which they 
had witnessed. The professional spectators, whom habit and 
theory had rendered as callous to the distress of the scene as 
raedi^ men are to those of a surgical operation, walked home- 
ward in groups, discussjng the general |ttinciple of the statute 
under which the young woman wis condemned, the nature 
of the evidence, and the arguments of the counsel, without con- 
sidering even that of the Judge as exempt from their criticism. 

The female spectators, more compassionate, were loud in 
exclamation against that part of the Judge’s speech which 
seemed to cut off the hope of pardon. 

“ Set him up, indeed,” said Mrs. Howden, ” to t^ us that 
the poor lassie behoved to die, when Mir. John Kirk* as civil a 
gentieman us is within the ports of the town, tbok the pains to 
prigg for her hifliselL” 

“ Ay, but, neighbouiv'* said Miss Bamaho^, drawing up her 
thin maidenly form to its full height of prim dignity — "I really 
think this unnatural business of having basta^baiius ahotdd . 
be pntten a stop to. — There isna a hiptoy now on tius^sj^ of 
thirty that yon can bring within your.doois, but there. will he 
chield9— writer-lads, prentice-lads, and what noi— ooa^ tiuik-. 
ing 'after them for their destruction, and (Bscroditing attest 
honest house into the bargain — hae nae patience wi’ tbcnr ” ' 

** Hout, nd^boux;” smd Mrs. Howden, “ we snld live And 
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let live — we hae been young ounelle, and we are no aye to 
judge the want when la^ and laasea fiugather.” * 

•“Young oiljaelbi t and judge the want I” said Mias Dama- 
hoy. “ I am no aae anld as that comes to, Mn. Howden ; and 
as for what ye ca’ the want, I ken neither good nor bad about 
the mattw, t thank my stars 

“Ye are thankfu’ tot sma* mmcies, then,” said Mn. Howden 
with a toss of her head ; “and as for you and youny — I trow 
ye were doing for younell at the last riding of the Scots Par- 
liament, and that was in the gracious year seven, sao ye can be 
nae sic chicken at ony rate.” 

Plumdamas, who acted as squire of the body to tho'^two 
contending dmes, instantly saw the hazard of entering into 
such delicate points of chronology, add being a lover of peace 
and good neighbourhood, lost no time in brings back the con- 
vmsation to its miginal subject. 

“ The Judge di£aa tell us a* he could hae teird us, if be had 
liked, about the application for pardon, neighbours,” said he ; 

“ there is aye a wimple in a lawy^s clew ; but it’s a wee bit of 
a secret.” 

“And. what is’t — what is’t, neighbour Plumdamas?” said 
Mrs. Howden and Mias Damahoy at oqce, the acid fermentation 
of their dispute being at dhce neutralised by the powerful alkali 
implied in the word secret. 

“ Here’s Mr. Saddletree can tell ye that better than me, for 
it was him that tauld me,” said Plumdamas as Saddletree came 
up, with his wife hanging on his arm, and looking veiy dis- 
consolate. 

When the question was put to Saddletree, he looked veiy 
scornful. * “ They speak about stopping the^i^uenqy of child- 
murder,” said he, in a contemptuous tone ; “ do ys think our 
auld enemies of England, as Glendook aye ca’s them in his 
printed Statute-book, care a boddle whether we didna kill ane 
aaither, skin and bint, home and fbot, man, woman, and balms, 
all aaod sindry,.onuie 0 a oingiUot, as Mr. Crossmyloof says ?• Na, 
na^ it’s no t&ut hinders them iiae pardoning the bit lassie. But 
hero is the ranch of the plea. ^Hie king and qpeen are sae ill 
fdrosed wi’ that mistak about Porteous, that a kindly Scot 
will they pardon again, either by reprieve or romisskxn, if the • 
haill town o’ Edinburgh should be a’ hanged on ae tow.” 

“ 1^ t^ they were back at their German kale-yard then, 
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w jny neighbour MacCrcakie ca*» said Mrs. H<^de|i, **an 
thatV the way they’re gaim to guide n# I" 

*‘They say for certain,” said Pasntdioyr "that 
Oeorge dang his perivig $n tha fire irhea her heard o' tfie 
Porteous mob.” 

“He has done that, they say,” replied Saddletree, "for less 
thing.” , 

" Aweel,” said Miss Bamahoy, "he might heap mahr vit in 
his mger — ^but it’s a’ the better for his wigmaker, I’ee warrant.” 

" The queen tore her biggonets for an^, — ye'll hae 

heard o’ that tool” said Plumdamas, "And the king, they 
say, kickit Sir Bbbert Tipple for no keeping down the mob of 
Edinburgh j; but 1 dinna h^eve he wad behave sae ungented.” 

"It’s dooms truth, thfnigh,” said Saddletree; "and he was 
for kickin’ the Duke of Argyle* too.” 

" Kickin.* the Duke of Aigyle 1” exclaimed the hearers at once, 
in all the various combined keys of utter astonishment. 

"Ay, hut MacCallummore’s blood wsdna sit down wP that ; 
there was ride of Andro Ferrara coming in thirdsman.” 

" The duke is a real Scotsman — a true friend to the country,” 
answered Saddletree’s hearers, 

" Ay, troth is ho, to king and coimtiy hoith, as ye shll hear,” 
continued the orator, " if ye will come in bys to our house, for 
it’s safest speaking of sic thin^ inter pan'efes.’' 

When they entered his shop, he thrqst his prentiee boy out 
of it, andf unlock^ his desk, took out, with an air of grave 
and complacent importance, a dirty and crumpled pmoe ^ 
printed paper ; he observed, " This is new com — Ufa no every 
body could show you the like o’ this. It’s the duke's speech 
about the Porteous mob, just pioxnulgi^ by the '^hawkers. 
Ye shall h«w what' Ian Roy Ceant says for hlmsdl. .Jfy cor- 
respondent bought it in the Palace-yard, ^t^s like jusf under 
the king's nose — ^I think he daws up tbdr nuttgnu crune 
in a letter about a foolish lull of exchaofe that the mm 
me to renew for him. X 'trish ye wad 
tree.” 
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had suffered her husband to proc6§d in his qwu way, with- 
out attending to what he woa sayings The wcods hiUt and 
fwteie h^, however, an Awakening so&nd in them; ana she 
snatched the *let^ which her husband h^d towards her, and 
wiping htf eyes, and putting on her spectacles, endeavour^, as 
fast as the dew which ooUected on her glasses would permit, to 
get at the meaning of the needful part of the epistle; while 
her husband, with pompous devatbn, read an extract ffom the 
speech. 

“ I am no minister, 1 never was a minister, and I never will 
be one '* 

“ J ken his Grace was ever designed for the ministry,’* 
interrupted hfrs. Howden. • 

** He disna mean a minister of the gospel, Mrs. Howden, but 
a minister of state,” said Saddletree, with condescending good- 
ness, and then proceeded : “ The time was wh^ 1 might have 
been a piece of a minister, but I was too sensible of my own 
incapacity to engage in any state afiair. And I thank God that 
I h^ always too great a value for those few abilities which 
Nature has given me, to employ them in doing any dnidgeiy, 
or any job of what kind soever. I have, ever since I set out in 
the world (and I believe few have set out more early), served 
ray prince with my tongup ; I have served Iiim with any litlJe 
iuterest I had, and I have served him with my sword, and in 
my profession of arms. I have held employments which I hayc 
lost, and were I to be to-morrow deprived of those which still 
remain to me, and which 'I have endeavoured honestly to 
deserve, I would still serve him to the last acre of my inherit- 
ance, and tp the last drop of my blood ” 

Ifrs. gaddletrpe here broke in upon the orator; — “Mr. 
Saddletree, what is the meaning of a’ tbisi Gere ^e ye 
edavering about the Puke of Argyle, and this man 'Martingale 
gaun to break *on our hands, and lose us gude sixty pounds — I 
wimde( what du&e will pay i^t, ^othsr—I wish the Duke of 
4;^Qde would pay his ain accounts— He is in a thousand punds 
Sects on thae vmy books when he was last at Boystoun— I’m 
nojnyibig but he’s g just poblemau, and that it’s gude siller— 
but it wad drive ane daft to be oonftised wi' deukes and drakes, 
and thae distressed folk iqnitairs, that’s deanie Demis sn4 her 
And then, putting the vmy canant tfast tmk sewihg 
cut o’ tiw shop, to pilsy Hd’ blaakguends In tht dnse 
slm^ neighbours, it’s no iM X mean to disturb yon; but 
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what between courts o* law and courts o' state, and upper and 
nndeiv parliaments, and parliament houses, here and in London, 
the gudeman’s gano clean gyte, 1 think." 

1%e gossips understood civility, and the rule of* doing as tho^ 
would ^ done by, too well, to taary upon the slight invitation 
implied in the conclusion of tins qieech, and ^erefore made 
their &rewells and departure as fiist as possible, Saddletree 
whispering to Plumdamas that he would " meet him at Mao- 
Croslae’s” (the low-browed shop in the Luckenbooths, already 
mentioned), “ in the hour of cause, and put MacGallummore’s 
speech in his pocket, for a* the gudewife’s din." 

When Mrs. Saddletree saw the house freed of her impcutunate 
visitors, and the little boy redaimpd frcnn the pastimes of the 
wynd to the exercise of the awl, she went to visit her unhappy 
relative, David Deans, and his elder daughter, who had found 
in her house the nearest place of frieodly refuge. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOURTH. 

ISAB. — Alss! what poor ah^tjr’s in me 
To do him good I 

Looio. — ^Assay the power you have. 

Mbabdbb jpoa Msasubx. 

Wheit Mrs. Saddletree entered the apartment in wMeh her 
guests had shrouded their misery, she found the window 
darkened. The feebleness which followed his long swoon had 
rendered it necessaiy to lay the old man m bed. ‘ The^cuttains 
were drawn around him, and J^mie sate motiordess by tiio side 
of the bed.' Mm. Saddletree was a wodian of kindnesi^ 
of feeling, but not of delici^. She npened ‘the half-shut 
window, drew aside the curtain, and, taUi^ her kinsnian by 
the hand, exhorted him to sit up, and bear his sordw likeagood 
man, and a Christian man, aa he was. .But when ^e o^t^ 
his hand, it fell powerless by bis ride, iier did ha attempt the 
least reply. *■ 

** all over t” asked Jeanie, with lips and cheeks as pale as 
.ashes, — “and in there use hope for hert" 

“Nans, or iiext to nans," said Mts» Saddletree; "1 hcatil 
the Judge-carle eay it with mj ain erirs — It was a burning 
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shame to see sae mony o* them set up^onder in their red gowns 
and black gowns, and to take tho life o* a bit senselesa dassie. 
I had never mtu^e broo o* my gudeman's gossips, and now T 
like them wdiir than ever. The only wiselike thing I heard 
onybody say, was decent Mr. John Kirk of Kirk-knowe^ and 
he wuiwmd them just to get the king’s mercy, and nae mair 
about it. But he spake to unreasonable folk — ^he might just 
hoe keepit his breath to hae blawn on his porridge.” 

'^But can the king gie her mercy 1” said Jeanie, earnestly. 

“ Some folk lell me he canno gie mercy in cases of mur 

in cases like hers.*^ 

** Can he gie mercy, hinny 9 — I weel I wot he can, when he 
likes. There was young Singlesword, that stickit the Laird of 
Ballencleuch, and Captain Hackum, the Englishman, that killed 
Lady Oolgrain’s gudeman, and the Master of Saint Clair, that 
shot thp twa ShawB,* and mony mair in my time — to be sure 
they were gentle blood, and had their kin to speak for them — 
And there was Jock Porteous tho other day — -J’se warrant 
there's mercy, an folk could win at it.” 

“ Porteons 1” said Jeanie; “very true — I forget a' that I 
Buld maist mind. — Faro ye wed, Mrs. Saddletree ; and may ye 
never want a iiicnd in the hour of distress !” 

“Will ye no stay wi’»your father* Jeanie, bairn 9 — ^Yo had 
better," said Mrs. Saddletree. 

“ I will be wanted ower yonder,” indicating the Tolbooth 
with her hand, “ and I maun leave him now, or I wUl never be 
able to leave him. T feama for bis life — 1 ken how strong- 
hearted he is — I ken it,” she said, laying her hand on her 
bosom, “ by my ain heart at this minute.” 

“Weri, hinny, if ye think it’s for the best, better he stay 
here and rest him, than gang back to St. Leonard’!^” 

“ Mttckle better — ^mu^le better — God bless you ! — God bless 
you 1 — ^At no rate let him gang till yo hear frae me,” said Jeanie. 

“But yell he back belivel” said Mrs. Saddletree, detaining 
her ; “ they winna let ye stay yonder, hinny.” ^ 

“ I^t I niann gang to St. Leonard's — ^there’s muckle to be 
dnne, and little time to do it in— -And I have friends to speak 
to— God bless you — take core of &ther.” * 

* fLi 1828, the Author presented to the Roxlnup^h Clab a curious Wume ' 
eontidnhtg the Proceedings In tho Conit-Martial held upon John, Meater 
of Sfnolair, for the murder of Ensign Schaw, and Captain 8ehaw, 17th 
October 1708."] 
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She had reached the door of the apartment, vrhen, suddenlj 
tnrnirg, she came back, and knelt down by the bedside. — 
** O ftkther, gie me yonr bleesing — 1 dare not gp tiU ye bless ma 
Say but bless ye, and prosper ye, Jeanie*— ^try but to «i|y 
that 1" 

Instinctively, rather than an exertion of intellect, the old 
man murmured a prayer, that ** purchased and promised bless- 
ings might be multiplied upon her.” 

He has blessed mine errand,” said his dau|^ter, dsing from 
her kn^," “ and it is home in upon my mind" that I shall 
prosper." 

So saying, she left the room. 

Mrs. Saddletree looked after her, and shook her head. “ 1 
vrish she binna roving, ppor thing — There’s something queer 
'ibout a* thae Deanses. I dinna like folk to be sae muckle better 
than other folk — seldom comes gude o’t. But if she’s gsun to 
look after the kye at St. Leonard’s, that’s another story ; to be 
sure they maun be sorted. — Grizzie, come up here, and tw tent 
to the honest auld man, and see he wants naething. — Ye silly 
tawpie” (addressing the maid-servant as she entered), ’’what 
gaif ’d ye busk up your cockemony that gate ? — I think there’s 
been eneugh the day to gie an awfri’ warning about your 
cockups and your fallal duds — see what they a’ come to,” etc. 
etc. etc. 

Leaving the good lady to her lecture upon worldly vanities, 
we must transport our reader to the cdl in which the unfor- 
tunate Effie Deans was now immured, being restricted of 
several liberties which she had eqjc^ed before the sentence 
was pronounced. 

When she had remained about an hour in the state of>stupified 
horror so natural in her situation, she was disturbed b^the 
opening of Ibe jarring bolts of her place of lionfinemenV and 
J^tcliffe ^owed himself ’’Ifs your deter,” Jie said, ’’wants 
to speak t’ye, Effie.” 

” I^canna see naebody,” said Effie^ xfith the hasty irritability 
whidi* miseiy had rende^ more aente-o^* I eaonh see ni^hody, 
and least of a’ her — ^Bid her take core if tim auld manr-^Z am 
naething to on 7 ”o’ them now, nor them ho ma*^ 

”^e sayp die mann see ye, thongh,” add Batdiffe; and 
Jeanie, rushing Into the apartment, threw her snns round 
her sister’s nei^ who wxidied to extricate henelf from her 
embfruie. 
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What singes coming to greet ^ower me,’' eaid poor lliffie, 
** when you have killed met — kUled me, when a woi^ ^ your 
mouth would have saved me — killed me, when I am an innocent 
•creature — inBOcmt of that guilt at leasfr—and me tiiat wad hae 
wared body and soul to save your finger fiom being hurt !” 

** You shall not die,” said Jeanie, with enthusiastic finnness ; 
“ say what you like o* me — ^think what you like o' me — only 
promise — for I doubt your proud heart — that ye wunna harm 
youmelf, end you shall not die tlus shameful death.” 

** A thorns^ death I will not die, Jeanie, lass. I have that 
in my heart — ^though it has been ower kind a ane — that wunna 
bide shame. Gae hame to our fiither, and think nae mair on 
me — I have eat my last earthly meal.” , 

“ Oh, this was what 1 feared !” said Jeanie. 

Hout, tout, hinny,” said Ratdiife ; “ it's but little ye ken o’ 
thae things, Ane aye thinks at the i^t dinule o’ the sentence, 
they hae heart eneugh to die ntiier than bide out the sasc weeks ; 
but they aye bide the sax wedos out for a* that. I ken the gate 
o't weel ; I hae fronted the doomster three times, and here 1 
stand, Jim Batclifife, for a' that. Had I tied my napkin strait 
the first time, as I had a great mind till’t — and it was a' about 
a bit grey cowt, wasna worth ten punds sterling — ^where would 
I have bi^ now?” , • 

“And how did you escape?” said Jeanie, the fates of this 
man, at first so odious to her, having acquired a sudden interest 
in her eyes from their correspcmdence with those of her sister! 

“ Hmo did I escape?” said Batclifife, with a knowing wink, — 
“ I tell ye I 'scaint in a way that naebody will escape from this 
Tolbooth while I keep the keys.” 

“My sister shall come out in the face of the sun,” said 
Jeanie ; “ I will go to London, and beg her pardon from the 
king and queen. If thay pardoned Porteous, thfy may pardon 
her ; if a sister asks a sisters life on her bended knees, they will 
pardon her — ^tliey ahaU pardon hor^and they will win a thousand 
hearts by it.” 

Effie listened in, bewildered astemishmeni^ and so earfiest was 
her fister's enthmSastio assunnee, that she dmost involuntarily 
caught a gleam of hope ; but it instantly &ded away. 

“Ah, Jeanie I the ki^ and queen live in London, a thousand 
miles fnm this — ^far ayont the saut sea ; ni be gam b^bre yd 
win ^ere." 

“ You an mistaen,” said Jeanie ; “ it is no sae &r, and they 
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go to it by land ; I learned something about tbae things ftom 
Reubeii, Butler.” 

** Ah, Jeanie I ye never learned onything but what was gude 
free the folk ye keepit company wi’ j but I — ^but she wrungT 

her hands and wept bitterly. 

“Dinna think on that now/* said Jeanie; “there will be 
time for that if the present sp^ be redeemed. Fare ye weel. 
Unless I die by the road, 1 will see the king’s face that gies 
grace — 0, i|ir " (to Ratdiffe), “ be kind to her — She ne’er ken’d 
what it ' ras to need a stranger’e kindness till now.~Fareweel — 
fareweel, Effie ! — ^Diuna sp^ to me — maunna greet now — ^my 
head’s ower diz^ already!” 

She tore herself ih>m her mster’s arms, and left the cdh 
Ratdiffe followed her, and bet^oned her into a small room. 
She obeyed his signal, but not without trembling. 

“What’s the fule thing shaking fori” said he; “I mean 
nothing but civility to you. I> — n me, I respect you, and I 
can’t help it. You have so much spunk, that d — n me, but I 
think there’s some chance of your carrying the day. But you 
must not go to the king till you have made some friend ; try 
the duke — try MacCallummore ; he’s Scotland’s fiiend — I ken 
that the great folks dinna muckle like him — ^but they fear him, 
fuid that will serve your purpose as Wipel. D’ye ken naebody 
wad gie ye a letter to him 1 ” 

“ Duke of Argyle 1 ” said Jeanie, recollecting herself suddenly, 

” what was he to that Argyle that suffered in my father’s time 
— ^in the persecution V* 

“His son or grandson. I’m thinking,” said Batcliffe, “but 
what o’ that 1 ” 

“ Thank God I” said Jeanie, devoutly clasping her hands. 

“ Yon whiffl ore aye thauking Ood for something,” said the 
ruffian. “ But hark ye, hinny, I’ll tell ye a secret. Ye may 
meet wi’ rough customers on the Border, or 19 the Midhmd, 
afore ye get to Luimon. How, deil ane o’ them will touch on 
acquaintance 0 ’ Daddie Batton’s ; for though 1 am retired fhie 
piibh’o practice, yet thqr ken I can do a gude^or an ill turn yet 
— and deil a gude fellow that has been but a twelvemonth on 
the lay, be he mfSer or padder, but he knows my gybe* as well 
as thejarkf of e’er a queer cuffing in England — and there’s 
rogue’s Latin for you.” 

It .was indeed totally unintelligible to Jeanie Deana, who 
• Pftfs. t Seri. t Justice of Pwlflo, 
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was only impatient to escape from him. He hastily scn^led a 
line or two on a dirty piece of paper, and said to her, as die 
drew hack when he offered it, ** Hey ) — ^what the deil — ^it wnnna 
bite you, my lass — if it does nae gude, it can do nae ill But 
I wi^ you to show it, if you haTe ony ffiaherie wi* ony o' St 
Nicholas's clerks." 

** Alas !" said she, ** 1 do not understand what you mean.” 

« I mew, if ye ihll among thieves, my precious, — that is a 
Scripture phrase, if ye will ^ ane — ^the Imuldest of them will 
ken a scart o’ my guse feather. And now awa wi’ ye — and stick 
to Argyle ; if onybody can do the job, it maun be him.” 

After casting an anxious look at the grated windows and 
blackened walls of the old Tolbooth, and another scarce less 
anxious at the hospitable lodging ot Mrs. Saddletree, Jeaiiie 
turned her back on that quarter, and soon after on the city 
itself. She reached St. Leonard's Crags without meeting any 
one whom she knew, which, in the state of her mind, she con 
sidered as a great blessing. I must do naething,” she thought, 
as she went sJong, ** that can soften or weaken my heart — it’s 
ower weak already for what I hae to do. I will think and act 
as firmly as 1 can, and speak os little.” 

There was an ancient servant, or rather cottar, of her father's, 
who had lived under him for many years, and whose fidelity 
was worthy of full confidence. She sent for this woman, aiid 
explaining to her that the circumstances of her family required 
that she should undertake a journey, which would detain her 
for some weeks finm home, she gave her full instructions con- 
cerning the management of the domestic concerns in her absence. 
With a precision, which, upon reflection, she herself could not 
help wondering at, she described and detailed the most minute 
steps which were to be taken, and especially such were neces- 
sary for her father’s comfort. “ It was probable,” she said, ** that 
he would return* to St Leonard's to-morrow I certain that he 
would return very soon — all must be in order for him. He had 
enough to distress him, without being fiished about mildly 
matten." 

In the meanwhile she toiled busily, along witlFMay Hettly, to 
leave nothing unanang^ 

It was de^ in the night when all thoBe matters were settled ; 
end when they had partaken of smne food, the first which Jeanie 
had tas^ on that eventfiil day, May Hettly, whose usual resi- 
dence was a cottage at a little distance Deans’s house, 
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asked <her young mistress, whether she would not permit her to 
remain in the house all night 1 “Ye hae had an awfh’ day, 
she said, “and sorrow and fear are but bad oempanions is 
the watches of the night, as 1 hae heard the gndeman say 
himsell." 

“ They are ill companions indeed,** said Jeanie ; “ but I maun 
learn to abide their presence, and better begin in the house thau 
in the field.’* 

She dismissed her aged assistant accQrdingly,>^for so slight 
was the gradation in their rank of life, that we can hardly term 
May a servant, — and proceeded to make a few preparations for 
her journey. 

The simplicity of her education and country made these pre- 
parations veiy brief and eaay. Her tartan screen served all the 
purposes of a riding-habit and of an umbrella ; a small bundle 
contained such changes of linen as were absolutely necessary. 
Barefooted, as Sancho says, she had come into the world, and 
barefooted she proposed to perform her pilgrimage; and her 
clean shoes and chcmge of snow-white thr^ stockings were to 
be reserved for special occasions of ceremony. She was nol 
aware, that the English habits of comfort attach an idea of 
abject misery to the idear of a barefooted traveller ; and if the 
objection of cleanliness had been made to the practice, she would 
have been apt to vindicate hersdf upon the very frequent ablu- 
tions to which, with Mahometan scrupulosity, a Scottish damsel 
of some condition usually subjects herself. Thus far, therefore, 
all was well. 

From au oaken press, or cabinet, in which her father kept a 
few old books, and two or three bundles of papers^ b^des his 
ordinary accounts knd receipts, she sought out and extracted 
from a pai^ of notes of sermons, calculations of interest, 
records of dying sfibeches of the martyrs, and the like, one or 
two documents which she thought might be ol' some use to her 
upon, her ruLsinon. But the most important difficulty remained 
behind, and it had not oceunred to her until that very evening. 
It was the want of money ; witiiout which it was imjpossfble she 
could undertake so distant a journey as she now meffitated. 

Pavid Deans, as we have-said, was ea^, hnd even opulent in 
his circumstances. But his wealth, like tlmt of the patriardis 
of* oiJ, consisted in his kine and herds, and in two or three 
sums lent out at interest to neighbours or relatives, who, far 
fi-om being in circumstances to pay anything to account of the 
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prinoipal sums, thought they did all that was incumbwt ou 
them when, with considerable difficulty, they discharged the 
'i annual renV’ *To these debtors it would be in vain, there- 
fore, to apply, even with her father’s concuirence; nor could 
she hope to obtain such concurrence, or assistance in any mode, 
without such a scries of explanations and debates as she felt 
might deprive her totally of the power of taking the step, 
wldch, however daring and hazardous, she felt was absolutely 
necessary ibr trying ^e last chance in &vour of her sister. 
Without departing from filial reverence, Jeauie had an inward 
conviction that t]^ feelings of her father, however just, and 
upright, and honourable, were too little in uuisou with the 
spirit of the time to admit of his being a good judge of the 
measures to be adopted in this crisis.* Herself more flexible in 
manner, though no less upright in principle, she felt that to ask 
his consmit- to her pilgrimage would be to encounter the risk of 
drawing down his positive prohibition, and under that she 
believed her journey could not be blessed in its progress and 
event. Accordingly, she had determined upon the means by 
which she might communicate to him her undertakbig and 
its purpose, shortly alter her actual departure. But it was 
impossible to apply for moupy without altering tins 

anuugemeut, aud discussing fully the propriety of her journey ; 
pecuniary assistance from that quarter, therefore, was laid out 
of the question. 

It now occurred to Jeauie that she should have consulted 
with Mrs. Saddletree on this subject. But, besides the time 
that must now necessarily be lost in I'ecinriug to her assistaucc, 
Jeanie internally revolt^ from it. Her heart acknowledged 
the goodness of Mrs. Saddletree’s geneiul character, aud the 
kind interest she took in their family misfortune^; but still 
she felt that Mrs. Saddleti^ was a woman of an urdiuary aud 
worldly way of thinking, incapable, from habit aud tempera- 
ment, of ta^g a keen or enthusiastic view of such a resolution 
as she had fogued ; and to debate the point with her, ahd to 
rely u^n her conviction of its propriety, for the means of carry- 
ing it into execution, would have been ^l aud wormwood. 

Butler, whose assistance she might have been assured of, 
was greatly poorer than herself. In these ciieumstanccs* she ' 
formed a singular resolution for the purpose of stumountiug 
this diffictflly, the execution of which will form the sutgect of 
the next oluiptor. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY- FIFTH.. 

'Tia the voice of the sluggard, I've heard him complain, 

" You have waked me too soon, I must slumber again ; ” 

As the door on its bilges, so he on his bed, 

Toms his side, and his shoulders, and his heavy bead. 

Da, Watxr. 

The mansion-house of Dtimbiedikes, to which we are now to 
introduce our readers, lay three or four miles — ^no matter for 
the exact topography — ^to the southward of St. Leonard’s. It 
had once borne tlie appearance of some little celebrity ; for the 
** auld laird/' whose hum lurs and pranks were often mentioned 
in the ale houses for about a mUe round it, wore a sword, kept 
a good horse, and a brace of greyhounds ; brawled, swore, and 
betted at cock-fights and horse-matches; followed Somerville 
of Drum’s hawks, and the Lord Ross’s hounds, and called him- 
self point devise a gentleman. But the line had been veiled of 
its splendour in the present proprietor, who cared for no rustic 
amusements, and was as saving, timid, and retired, as his father 
hod been at once grasj^ing and selfishly extravagant — daring, 
wild, and intrusive. ' *' 

Dufflbiedikes was what is called in Scotland a single house ; 
that is, having only one room occupying its whole depth from 
back to front, each of which single apartments was illuminated 
by six or eight cross lights, whose diminutive panes and heavy 
frames permitted scarce so much light to enter as shines through 
one well-constructed modem window. This inartificial edifice, 
exactly such as a phild would build with cards, had a'steep roof 
flagged with coarse grey stones instead of slates ; a Lalfeircular 
turret, battlement^, or, to use the appropriate phrase, bartitan’d 
on the top, served as a case for a narrow turnpike stair, by which 
an ascent was gained from storey to storey ; and at the bottom 
of the said jnirret was a door studded with lar^headed naila 
There was no lobl^ at the bottom of the tow&, and scarce a 
landing-place ppposite to the doors whidi gave access to the 
apartments. One or two low and dilapidated outhouses, con- 
nected by a courtyard wbU equally ruinous, surrounded the 
mansion. The court had been paved, but the flags being {Wtly 
displaced and partly renewed, a gallant crop of docks and thistles • 
sprung up between them, and the small garden, which opened 
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by a postern through the wall, seemed*not to iw in a much more 
orderly condition. Over the low-arched gateway whieh led 
jnto the yard there was a carved stone, eaddbiting some attempt 
at armorial Bearings j and above the inner entrance hung, and 
had hung, for many years, the mouldering hatchment, which 
announc^ that umquhile I^urence Dumbie of Dumbiedikes had 
been gathwed to his fathers in Newbattle kirkyard. Tlie 
appiof^ to this palace of pleasure was by a road formed by the 
rude fragln^ts of stone gathered from the fields, and it was 
surrounded by ploughed, but unenclosed land. ’ Upon a baulk, 
that is, an unploughed ridge of land interposed among the 
coni, the Laird’s tnisty palfrey was tethered by the head, and 
picking a meal of grass. The whole argued neglect and discom- 
fort ; ^e consequence, however, of idleness and indifierence, not 
of poverty. 

In this inner court, not wiUiout a sense of bashfulness ant' 
timidity, stood Jeanie Deans, at an early hour in a fine spring 
morning. She was no heroine of romance, and therefore looked 
with some curiosity and interest on the mansion-house and 
domains, of whicti, it might at that moment occur to her, a 
little encouragement, such as women of all ranks know by in- 
stinct how to apply, might have made her mistress. Moreover, 
she was no person of taSte beyond hfer time, rank, and country, 
and certainly thought the house of Dumbiedike8,^though inferior 
to Holyrood House, or the palace at Dalkeith, was still a stately 
structure in its way, and the Imid a “ very bonny bit, if it were 
better seen to and done to.” But Jeanie Deans was a plain, 
true-hearted, honest girl, who, while she acknowledged all the 
splendour of her old admirer’s habitation, and the value of his 
property, never for a moment harboured a thought of doing the 
Laird, Butler, or herself, the mjustice, wMch mgmy ladies of 
higher rank would not have hesitated to do to all three on much 
less temptatiooi 

Her present errand being with the Laird, she looked round 
the offices to see if she could find any domestic to announce 
thatashe wished to see him. As all was silende, she ventured 
to open one door — it was the old Laird’s dqg-kennel, now 
deseiW, unless when occuiaed, as one or twb tubs seemed to 
testify, as a washing-house. She tried another — it ^isps the, 
roofl^ shed where the hawks had boeu once kept, as appeared 
firom a perch or two not yet completely rotten, and a lure and 
jesses which were mouldering on the wall. A third door led to 
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the coal-house, vMch wajiTwell stocked. To keep a very good 
fire %Ai one of the few points of domestic management m which 
Dumbiedikcs wad positively active; in all othejr matters o{ 
domestic economy he was completely passive, and at the mercy 
of his housekeeper — the some biumm dame whom his father had 
long since befxueathed to his charge, and who, if fame did her 
no injustice, had feathered her nest pretty well at his expense. 

Jeanie went on opening doors, like the second Calender want- 
iug an eye, in the castle of the himdred obliging damsels, until, 
like the said prince errant, she came to a staUe. The Highland 
Pegasus, Bory Beau, to which belonged the single entire stall, 
was her old acciuaiptance, whom she had seen grazing on the 
baulk, as she failed not to recognise by the weU-kuowu ancient 
riding furnituTO and demi'jnque saddle, wliich half hung on the 
walla, half trailed on the litter. Beyond the "trevisa,” which 
formed one side of the stall, stood a cow, who turned her head 
and lowed when Jeanie came into the stable, an appeal which 
hor habitual occupations enabled her perfectly to understand, 
and with which she could not refuse complying, by shaking 
down some fodder to the animal, which had been neglected like 
most things else in the castle of the sluggard. 

While she was accommodating the milky mother” with the 
food which she should have received *two hours sooner, a slip- 
shod wench peeped into the stable, and perceiving that a stranger 
was employed in discharging the task which she, at length, and 
reluctantly, had quitted her tdumbers to perform, ejaculated, 
** Eh, sirs I the Brownie ( the Brownie !” and fled, ydling os if 
she had seen the devil. 

To explain her terror it may be necessary to notice that the 
old house of Dumbiedikes ho^ according to report, beibn long 
haunted by « Browme, one of those &miHar qiirits who were 
believed in ancient tjmes to supply the deficiencies of tlie ordU 
uary labourer — 

Whirl the long raop^ end ply the aiiy HsSl. 

Oertes, the convenience of such a snpernatxual as^tanca «oald 
have heen nowh^ more sensibly felt than in a &mily where 
tJie domestics were so little dispmod to peomnal activity ; yet 
.this serving maiden was so fax from rejoicing in seeing a sup- 
posed aerial sabstitnte discharging a task which she should 
have long since perfimned hei^, that she proceeded to raise 
the family by her screams of horror, uttered aa thick as if the 
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Brownie had been flaying her. Jeani^ who had immediately 
resigned her temponuy occupation, and followed the y^iug 
dAusel into t^p oourtyard, in order to imdecei^ and appease 
her, was there met by hira. Janet Balchristie, the fovourite 
sultana of the last Lai^ as scaudal went — ^the housekeeper of 
the present. The good-looking buxom woman, betwixt forty 
and fifty (for such we describe her at the death of the last 
Laird), was.now a fat, red-faced, old dome of seventy, or there- 
abouts, fond of her place, and jealous of her authority. Cou- 
McioTiS that her administration did not rest on so sure a basis 
:i8 in the time of tho old proprietor, this considerato lady had 
introduced into the family the screamer aforesaid, who added 
good features and bright eyes to tlie powers of her lungs. * She 
made no conquest of the Laird, however, who seemed to live us 
if there was not another w'oman in the world but Jeanie Deans, 
and to bear no very ardent or overbearing afliection even to her. 
Mrs. Janet Balchristie, notwithstanding, had her own uneasy 
tiioughts upon the almost daily visits to St. Leonard's Crags, 
aud often, when the Laird looked at her wistfully and paused, 
according to his custom before utterance, she expected him to 
say, “ Jenny, I am gaun to change my condition but she wua 
reUoved by, “Jenny, I am garni to cliange my slioon.” 

Still, however, Mrs. Balchristie reg^ded Jeanio Deans with 
uu small portion of malevolence, tho customary feeling of sucli 
persons towards anyone who th^ think has the means of doing 
them an ii\jury. But she had also a general aversion to any 
female tolerably young, and decently well-looking, who showed 
a wish to approach the house of Duinbiedikes aud the proprietor 
tJieroof. , ^id as she had raised her mass of mortality out of 
bod two hours earlim' than usual, to come tp the rescue of her 
clamorous niece, sbe was in such extreme bod humour against 
all and sundry, that Saddletree would have pronounced tliat she 
harboured inmu^icbm contra ommec 7nortak«. 

“ Wha the deil are ye)*' said tho fot dame to poor Jeauie, 
whom she did not immediately reoc^nise, “scouping about a 
deeenf house at sic on hour in the morning)” 

“It was one wanting to speak to the Lam^,” said Jeanie^ 
who felt something af the intuitive terror whi(di she had 
formeriy mitertained for this termagant, when she wasi^occa- , 
nonally at Dumbiedikes on husineas of her father’s, 

“ Ane 1 — ^And what sort of ane are ye I — hao ye nae name) 
->-D*ye think his honour has naothiug else to do than to speak 
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vi’ ilka idle tramper that comes about the town, and him in 
his 4)ed yet, honest man ?’* 

** Dear Mrs. Salchriatie," replied Jeanie, iir a fUbmissive tone^ 
<<d’ye no mind met — d’ye no mind Jeanie Deans t” 

“Jeanie Deans 1” said the termagant, in accents affecting the 
utmost astonishment; then, taking two strides nearer to her, 
she peered into her &ce with a stare of curiosity, equally 
scornful and malignant — “I say Jeanie Deans indeed — Jeanie 
Deevil, th^ had better hae ca’ed ye I — A bonny spot o’ work 
your tittie and you hae made out, murdering ae puir wean, 
and your light limmer of a sister’s to be hanged for’t, as weel 
she deserves! — And the like o’ you to come to ony honest 
man’s house, and want to be into a decent bachelor gentleman’s 
room at this time in the morning, and him in his bed I — Gae 
wa’, gae wa’ !" 

Jeanie was struck mute with shame at the unfeeling brutality 
of this accusation, and could not even find words to justify 
herself from the ^e construction put upon her visit. Wheu 
Mrs. Balchristie, seeing her advantage, continued in the same 
tone, Come, come, bundle up your pipes and tramp awa wi’ 
ye 1 — ye may be seeking a father to another wean for ony 
thing I ken. If it wama that your father, auld David Deans, 
had been a tenant on dur land, 1 t^ould cry up the men-folk, 
and hae ye dookit in the bum for your impudence.” 

Jeanie had already turned her b^k, and was walking towards 
the door of the court-yard, so that Mrs. Balchristie, to make her 
last throat impressively audible to her, had raised W stentorian 
voice to its utmost pitch. But, like many a general, she lost 
tlie engagement by pressing her advantage too far. 

The Laird had been disturbed m his morning slambers ly 
the tones of Mrs. &dchristie’8 objurgation, sounds in themselves 
by no means unconuncm, but very remarkable, in respect to the 
early hour at which they were now heard. He turned himself 
on the other side, however, in hopes the squall would blow by, 
whez^ in the course of Mrs. Bolchristie’s second explorion of 
wrath, the name of Deans distinctly struck the tymp^um of 
his ear. As hq was, in some degree, aware of the snudl portion 
of benevolence with which his hous^eeper regarded the finally 
at St. Lebnard’s, he instantly conceived that some message 
from thence was the cause of this untimely ire, and getting out 
of .his bed, he alipt as speedily as possible into an old brooided 
ni^t-gown, and some other necessary garments, dapped on his 
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head his father's gold-laoed hat (for thdhgh he was sddom seen 
without it^ yet it is proper to contradict the popular r^rt 
th^t he slept in it, as Don Quixote did in his helmet), and 
opening the -'^dow of his bedroom, beheld, to his great 
astonishment, the well-kno^ figure of Jeanie Deans herself 
retreating from his gate; while his housekeeper, with arms 
a-kimbo, fist clench^ and extended, body erect, and head 
shaking^with rage, sent after her a volley of Billingsgate oaths. 
His choler it)8e, in proportion to the surprise, and, perhaps, to 
tlie disturbance of his repose. “ Hark ye,” he exclaimed firom 
the window, “ye auld limb of Satan — wlia the deil gies you 
commission to guide an lionest man's daughter that gate 

Mrs. Balchristie was completely caught in the manner, ^he 
was aware, from the unusual ^varmth with which the Laird ex- 
pressed himself, that he was quite serious in this matter, and she 
knew, that with all his indolence of nature, there were points on 
which he might be provoked, and that, being provoked, he had 
in him something dangerous, which her wisdom taught her to 
fear accordingly. She began, therefore, to retract her false step 
as fast as she could. “ She was but speaking for the house’s 
credit, and she couldna think of disturbing his honour in the 
morning sae early, when the young woman might as weel wait 
or call again ; and to be Aue, she mi^t m.'dce a mistake be- 
tween the twa sisters, for ane o' them wasna sae creditable an 
acquaintance.” 

“ Haud your peace, ye auld jade,” said Dumbiedikes ; “ the 
waist quean e’er stude in their shoon may ca’ you cousin, an a’ 
be true that 1 have heard. — Jeanie, my woman, gang into the 
]wlour — but stay, that winna be redd up yet — wait there a 
miuutc till’I come down to let ye in — Dinna ipind what Jenny 
says to ya” » 

“Na, na,” said Jenny, with a laugh of aifected hcartiiie«s, 

“ never mind me, lass — a’ the warld kens my bark’s warn* than 
my bite — if ye had had an appointment wi’ the I<aird, ye might 
hae teuld me — 1 am nae uncivil person — gang your wayn? in 
by, hinny,'' and* she opened the door of the house with a 
master-key. • 

“But I had no appointment wf the Laird,” said Jeanie, 
drawing back ; “ I want just to speak twa words to him, an<^ 1 
wad rather do it standing here, Mrs. Balchristie.” 

• “ In the open court-yi^ 1 — Na, nsi, that warl never do, lass ; 
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vre imauna guide ye that gate neither — ^Aiid how's that douce 
hoinst man, your father 

Jeanie was saved the pain of answering this hypocritical 
question by the appearance of the Laird hims^ * 

“ Gang in and get breakfast ready," said he to hu housekeeper 
— “ and, d’ye hear, breakfast wi* us yoursell — ye ken how to 
manoge thae porringers of tea-water — and, hear ye, see abune 
a’ that there’s a gude fire. — ^Weel, Jeanie, my woman, gang in 
by — gang in and rest ye.” 

“ x?a^ Laird,” Jeanie replied, endeavouring as much as she 
could to express herself with composure, notwithstandizlg she 
still trembled, ** I canna gauft in — I have a lang day’s darg 
afore me — I maun l)e twenty mile o’ gate the night yet, if feet 
will carry me.” * 

“ Guide and deliver u.*- ! — twenty mile — twenty mile on your 
feet !” ejaculated Diimbiedikes, whose walks were of a very 
circumscribed diameter, — “ Ye maun never think o* that — come 
in by.” 

“ I canna do that, Laird,” replied Jeanie ; “ the twa words 
I have to say to ye I can say here; forby that Mrs. Bal 
(‘hristie ” 

“ The deil flee awa wi’ Mrs. Balchristio,” said Dmnbiedikes, 
** and he’ll hae a lieavy”lading o' her ! 1 1^ ye, Jeanie Deans, 
I am a man of few words, but 1 am laird at hame, as well 
ns in the fleld ; deil a brute or body about ray house but I can 
manage when 1 like, except Roxy Bean, my powny ; but I can 
seldom be at the pla^ie, an it binna when my bluid’s up.” 

“ I was wanting to say to y^ Laird,” said Jeanie, who felt 
the necessity of entering upon her business, ** that I was g^un 
a long joum^, outby of my father’s knowledge.” • , 

“ Outhy Ms Imowledge, Jeanie ! — ^Is that right ? Ye maun 
think o’t again — it’s no righV' stud DumMedikes, with a coun- 
tenance of great (^ncern. 

“ If I were ance at Luunon,” said Jeanie, in exculpation, “ I 
anaamaist sure I could get means to apeak to the queen about 
my sister's life.” 

*’Lunnon~and the queen — and htf dster'a lira I” raid 
Dumbiedikea, whistling flur very amaram«nt->-*'iihe lassie’s 
demented.” 

I am no out o’ my mind,” said she, ^*and ahik or swim, t 
am determined to gang to Lunnon, if I suld beg my way frae. 
door to door — and so I maun, unless ye wad lend me a small 
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etim to pay my expenses — little thinj will do it ; and ye ken 
my Other’s a man of substance, and wad see nae man, fdt less 
j^ou, Laird, come*to loss by me.” 

Dnmbiedik^ on comprehending the nature of this applica- 
tion, could scarce trust ears — he made no answer whatever, 

but stood with his eyes livetted 'on the ground. 

I see ye are no for assisting me, Laird,” said Jeanie, ^'sae 
fore ye weel — and gang and' see my poor father as aften as ye 
can — he will Jw lonely eneugh now.” 

** Where is the silly balm gaun V* stiid Dumbiedikes ; and, 
laying hold of her hand, he 1^ her into the house. “ It's no 
that I didna think o’t before*,^ he said, “ but it stack in my 
throat.” ‘ 

Thus speaking to himself, he led 4ier into an old-fashioncrl 
parlour, sW the door behind them, and fastened it with a bolt. 
While Jeanie, surprised at this manoeuvre, remained as near 
the door as possible, the Laird quitted her band, and pressed 
upon a spring lock fixed in an oak panel in the wainscot, which 
instantly slipped aside. An iron strong-box was discovered in 
a recess of the wall ; he opened this a^, and pulling out two 
or three drawers, showed that they were filled with leathern 
bags full of gold and silver coin. 

*‘This is my bank, Jejfiue lass,” he* said, looking first at her 
and then at the treasure, with an air of great complacency, — 
“ nane o’ your goldsmith’s bills for me, — they bring folk to 
ruin.” 

Then, suddenly changing his tone, he resolutely said, — 
“ Jeanie, I will s^e ye Ltdy Dumbiedikes afore the sun sets, 
and ye may ride to Lunnon in your ain coach, if ye like.” 

** Na, I^rd,” said Jeanie, “ that can nev§r be — ^my fatlier’s 
grief— my sister’s situation — the discredit to you”— •— 

** That’s my business,” said Dumbiedikes ; “ye wad say naa- 
thing about that* if ye werena a fult — and yet I like ye the 
better forit — ae wise body’s eneugh in the married state. But 
if your heart’s ^ower fu’, take what siller will serve ye, awl Jet 
it be w^eu ye come back again — as gudo syne as suna” 

“ But, Laird,” said Jeanie, who felt the neq^ssity of being 
explicit with so extraordmaiy a lover, “ I like another man 
better than you, and I canoa marry ya” * * 

“Another man better than me, Jeanie !” aaui Dumbiedikes 
■^“how is that possible f It’s no possible, woman — ye hae 
kei^d me aae long.” 
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"Ay Irat, Laird/' sai^ Jeanie, with perseyering rimplicity, 
"I hae ken'd him langer.” 

“Langer! IfB no possible!" exclaimed *the' poor Lair^* 
" It canna be ; ye were bom on the land. 0 Jeanie woman, 
ye haena lookit — ^ye haena seen the half o’ the gear." He drew 
out another drawer — " A’ gowd, Jeanie, and Cere’s bands for 
siller lent — And the rental book, Jeanie — dear three hunder 
sterling — deil a wadset, heritable band, or burden — ^Ye haena 
lookit at them, woman — ^And then my mother’s .wardrobe, and 
my grandmothers forby — silk gowns wad stand on their ends, 
their pearline>lace as :^e as spiders' webs, and rings and ear- 
rings to the boot of a' that — ^they are a' in the chamber of deas 
— Oh, Jeanie, gang up the stair and look at them !" 

But Jeanie held fast hrx integrity, though beset with tempta- 
tions, which perhaps the Laird of Dumbiedikes did not greatly 
err in supposing were those most affecting to her sex. 

" It canna be, Laird — ^I have said it — and I canna break my 
word till him, if ye wad gie me the haill barony of Dalkeith, 
and Lugton into the bargain.” 

" Yoiur word to him” said the Laird, somewhat pettishly ; 

" but wha is he, Jeanie ) — ^wha is he ? — I haena heard his name 
yet — Come now, Jeanie,, ye are but queering us — ^I am no trow- 
ing that there is sic a ane in the wld — ye are but making 
fashion — ^What is hel — ^wha is he?” 

“Just Beuben Butler, that’s schulemaster at Liberton," 
said Jeanie. 

"Eeuben Butler 1 Beuben Butler!” echoed .the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes, pacing the apartment in high disdain, — "Beuben 
Butler, the dominie at Liberton — and a dominie depute too ! 
— Beuben, the son of my cottar . — ^Very wed, Jeanie Iksi^ wilfii’ 
woman wiM hae her way — ^Beuben Butler! he hasQa in his 
pondi the value o> the auld black coat he wears — But it disna 
signify." And as he spoke, he shut successively and with 
vehemence the drawers of his treasury. " A fair offer, Jeanie, 
is ndb cause of ibud — Ae man may bring a horm to tbe water, 
but twenty winna gar him drink — ^And as i^ting my sub- 
stance on other fdk's joes” 

There yms somethi^ in the last hint that nettled Jeanie'a 
horAst prida — " I Wm begging nape fins your honour,” she 
said ; "least of a* on sic a score as ye pit it <m. — Gude mom- 

to ye, sir ; ye hae been kind to my fiither, and it isna in m^ < 
heart to think otherwise than kindly of you.” 
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So Baying, she left the room witliout listening to a faint 
Jeanie — Jeanie — stay, woman!" and traversinS the 
tioitrtyard wi^ ^ quick step, she set out on her forward 
journey, her l^m glowing with that natural indignation and 
shame, which an honest mind feels at having sulijec^ itself to 
ask a favour, which had been unexpectedly rofus^. When out 
of the Laird’s ground, and once more upon the. public road, her 
pace slackped, her anger cooled, and anxious anticipations of 
the consequence of this unexpected disappointment began to 
influence her with other feelings. Must she then actually beg 
her way to London ? for such, seemed the alternative ; or must 
slie turn back, and solicit her father for money 1 and by^ doing 
so lose time, which was precious, besides the risk of eucounteriug 
his positive prohibition i-especting thfe journey ! Yet she saw 
no medium between these alternatives ; and, while 6he walked 
slowly on, was stil] meditating w'hether it were not better to 
return. 

While she was thus in an uncertainty, slie heard the clatter 
of a horse’s hoofs, and a well-known voice calling her name. 
She looked round, and saw advancing towards her on a pony, 
whose bare back and halter assorted ill with the nightgown, 
slippers, and laced oocked-hat of the {idcr, a cavalier of no le^H 
importance than Bumbit^kes himself. In the energy of lus 
pursuit, he hod overcome even the Highland obstinacy of Kory 
Bean, and compelled that self-willed palfrey to canter the w'ay 
his rider chose ; which Roiy, how'ever, performed with all the 
symptoms of reluctance, turning his head, and accompanying 
eveiy bound he made in advance with a sidelong motion, which 
indicated his extreme wish to turn round, — a manteuvro which 
nothing ^ut the constant exercise of the Laird’s heels and cudgel 
could possibly liave counteracted * 

When the Laird came up with Jeanie, the first words he 
uttered were, — ** Jeanie, they say ane shouldna aye take a 
woman at her first word 

“ Ay, but ye maun take me at mine, Laird," said J%anie, 
looking on the ground, and walking on without a pause. — ** I hao 
but ae word to bestow on ony body, and that's aye a true ane." 

“ Then," said Dumbiedikes, ** at least ye suldna aye take a 
man at his first word. Ye maunna gang >;hi8 wilfu’ gate eAler- * 
jess, come o’t what like." — He put a puive into her hand. ‘‘ I 
wad gie yon Boiy too, but he’s as ^^u’ as yoursell, and he’s 
VOL. vn, T 
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ower wed used to a gate that maybe he and I hae gaen over 
aften,vand he’ll gong nae road else.” 

“But, Laird,” said Jeonie, “though I ken my &ther viU 
satisfy eveiy penny of this siller, whatever thele’s o’t, yet I 
wadna like to borrow it frae ane that maybe thinks of some- 
thing moir than the paying o’t back again.” 

“ There’s just twenty-five guineas o’t,” said Dumbiedikes, 
with a gentle sigh, “ and whether your father pays or disna pay; 
I make ye free tfil’t without another word. Gang where ye like 
— do what ye like — end many a* the Butlers in me oountiy gin 
yo like — And sae, gude morning to you, Jeanie.” 

“And Qod blees you, Laird, ‘ wi’ mony a gude morning 1” 
said Jeanie, her heart more softened by the unwonted generosity 
of this uncouth character, than perhaps Butler might have 
approved, had he known her feelings at that moment ; “ and 
<M)mfort, and the Lord’s peace, and the peace of the world, be 
with you, if we suld never meet again !” 

Dumbiedikes turned and waved his hand; and his pony, 
much more willing to return tiian he had been to set out, 
hurried him homeward so fast, that, wanting the aid of a 
regular bridle, as well as of saddle and stirrups, he was too 
much puszled to keep his seat to permit of lus looking behind, 
oven to give the parting glance of 'a forlorn swain. 1 am 
ashamed to say, that the sight of a lover, nm away with in 
nightgown and slippers and a laeed hat, by a bare-backed 
Highland pony, had something in it of a se^tive, even to a 
grateful and deserved burst of affectionate esteem. The figure 
of Dumbiedikes was too ludicrous not to confirm Jeanie in the 
original sentiments she entertained towards him. 

“ He’s a gude ermture,” said she, “ and a kind — ^it’s a pitj he 
has sae willyaid a powny.” And she immediately t,waisd her 
thoughts to the iipportant journey which die had oemmenced, 
refiecting with pleasure, that, acceding to her halnts of life and 
of undergoing &tigue, she was now -amply or even superfluously 
provided wi^ the means of micounteiing the expenses of the 
Toed, up and down from London, and all other e^iensei^ what- 
ever. 
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'.CHAPTER TWENTY-SIXTH. 

What atrooga and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a loTcx^a head ; 

** 0 meiey t “ to mya^ I cried, 

" If Lucy B^nld be dead I 

WoRDswoKrn. 

In pnnuing her aolitaiy journey, our heroine, soon aiter passing 
the house of Dumbiedikes, gained a little eminence, from which, 
on looking to the eastward do^ a prattling brook, whose mean- 
ders were shaded with straggling willows and slder trees, she 
could see the cottages of Woodend sjid Boersheba, the haunts 
and habitation of her early life, and could distinguish the com* 
mon on which she had so often herded sheep, and the recesses 
of the rivulet where she had pulled rushes with Butler, to plait 
crowns and sceptres for her sister Etfie, then a boautifid but 
spoiled child, o^about three years old. The recollections which 
the scene brought with them were so bitter, that, had she in' 
dulged them, she would have sate down and relieved her heart 
with tears. 

“ But I ken’d,” said Jeanie, when she gave an account of her 
pUgrimage, ** that greeting would do but little good, and that 
it was mair beseeming to thank the Lord, that hod showed me 
kindness and countenance by means of a man, that mony ca’d 
a Nabal and churl, but wha was free of his gudes to me, as 
ever the fountain was free of the stream. And 1 minded the 
Scripture about the sin of Israel at Meribah, when the people 
murmureil, although Moses had brought water from the dry 
rock that the congregation might drink and* live. . SaO, I wad 
not trust mysell with another look at pair Woodend, for the 
very blue reek that came out of the lum-head pat mo in mmd 
of the change of market days with us.” 

In this resigned and Christian temper she pursued her 
journey until wo was beyond this place of melancholy recol- 
lections, and not distant fiom the viHage wherp Butler dwelt, 
which, with its old-foshioned church and steeple, rises among a 
tuft of treeS) occupying the ridge of an eminence to the louth . 
Hi Edinburgh. At a quarter ^ a mile*s distance is a clum^ 
square tower, the residence of the Laird of Liberton, who, in 
former times, with the habits of the predatory cbivaliy of Gar- 
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miniy, is said frequently to have annoyed the city of Edinburgh, 
by iihercepting the supplies imd merchandise which came to 
the town from the southward. 

This village, its tower, and its church, did nob lie precisely 
in Jennie’s rc^ towards England; but they were not much 
aside from it, and the village was the abode of Butler. She 
had resolved to see him in the beginning of her jouni^, because 
she conceived him the most proper person to write to her &ther 
concerning her resolution and her hopes. There was probably 
iulotnor reason latent in her affectionate bosom. She wished 
once more to see the object of so early and so sincere on attach- 
ment, before commencing a pilgrimage, the perils of which she 
did not Vlisguise from herself, although she did not allow them 
so to press upon her mind as to diminish the strength and 
energy of her resolution A visit to a lover from a young 
person in » higher rank of life than Jeanie’s, would have ha(l 
something forward and improper in its character. But the 
simplicity of her nual habits was unacquainted with these 
punctilious ideas of decorum, and no notioir, therefore, of 
impropriety crossed her imagination, as, setting out upon a 
long journey, she went to bid adieu to an early friend. 

There was still another motive that pressed uj^mn her mind 
with additional force as khe approaclred the vilk^e. She had 
looked anxiously for Butler in the courthouse, and had expected 
that, certainly, in some part of that eventful day, he would 
have appeared to bring such countenance and support as he 
could give to his old friend, mid the protector of his youtli, 
even if her own claims were laid aside. 

She knew, indeed, that he was under a certain degree of 
i-estraint ; but she^ still hud hoped that he would have found 
means to emancipate himself from it, at least for cue day. In 
short, the wild aqd wayward thoughts wMdi Wordsworth has 
described as rising in an absent lover’s imagination, suggested, 
as the only eiqilanation of his absence, that Butler must be 
very ilL And so much had this wrought on her imagmation, 
that when she approaclied the cottage wh»e her lover o^upied 
a small apartm^t, and which had been pointed out to her 1^ 
a maiden with a milk-pail on her head, she trembled at anti* 
cipatlng the answer she might receive on inquiring for him. 

Her fears in this case had, indeed, only hit upon the troth. 
Butler, whose constitution was naturally feeble, did not Boon 
recover the fatigue of body and distress of mmd which he had 
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aufiTered, in consequence of the trsgidCl events with which our 
iiarratiTe commenced. The painful idea that his diaractef was 
breathed on suspicion, was an aggravation to his distress. 

But the most cruel addition was the absolute prohibition laid 
by the magistrates on his holding any communication with 
Deans or his family. It had unfortunately appeared likely to 
them, that some intercourse might be again attempted with 
that family^ Bobertson, through the medium of Butler, and 
this they were anxious to intercept, or prevent if possible. The 
measure was not meant as a harsh or injurious severity on the 
part of the magistrates; but, in Butler’s circumstances, it 
pressed cruelly hard. He felt* he must be STiifering under the 
bad opinion of the person who was dearest to him, from ah 
imputation of unkind desertion, the most alien to his nature. 

This ptunful thought, pressing on n frame already injiued, 
brought ou a succession of slow and lingering feverish attacks, 
which greatly impaired his health, and at length rendered him 
incapable even of the sedentary duties of the school, on which 
his bread depefided. Fortunately, old Mr. Whacklmiro, who 
was the principal teacher of the little parochial establishment, 
was sincerely attached to Butler. Besides that he was sensible 
of his merits and value as an assistant^ which had greatly raised 
the credit of his little school, the ancient pedagogue, who had 
himself been tolerably educate, retained some taste for classical 
lore, and would gladly relax, aft^ the drudgery of the school 
was over, by conning over a few pages of Horace or Juvenal 
with his usher. A similarity of taste l^got kindness, and accord- 
ingly he saw Butler’s increasing debility with great compassion, 
roused up his own energies to teaching the school in the morning 
hours, insisted upon his assistant's reposing himself at that 
period, and, besides, supplied him with such comforts as the 
patient’s situation required, and his own means were inadequate 
to comx>ass. * 

Such was Butleris situation, scarce able to drag himself to the 
place where hjs daily drudgery must gain his daily bread, and 
racked* with a thousand fei^ul anticipations concerning the fate 
of those who were dearest to him in the world, when the trial 
and condemnation of EfBe Deans put the copestone upon his 
mental misery. • • 

He had a particular account of these events from a fellow- 
student who resided in the same village, and who, having been 
present on the rnelandmly occasion, was able to place it in all 
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its a^nj of honoTti before bis excruciated imagination. That 
sleep shoiald have visited his eyes after sudi a cuifev-noto, was 
impossible. A thousand dreadfbl visions haunted his imagind- 
tion all night, and in the morning he was awaked from a 
feverish slumber, by the only drcumstanoe which could have 
added to his distress, — the visit of an intrusive ass. 

This unwelcome visitant was no other than Bartoline Sad- 
dletree. The worthy and sapient burgher had kept his ap- 
poirtment at MacCroskie's with Plumdamas and some other 
neighbours, to discuss the Duke of .^gyle's speech, the justice 
of Effie Deans’s condemnation, and the improbability of her 
obtaining a reprieve. This sage conclave disputed high and 
(trank deep, and on the next morning Bartoline felt, as he ex- 
pressed it, as if his head v.lls like a ** confused progress of writs.” 

To bring his reflective powers to their usual serenity, Saddle- 
tree resolved to take a morning’s ride upon a certain hackney, 
which he, Plumdamas, and another honest shopkeeper, combing 
to inaint^i by joint subscription, for occasional jaunts for the 
purpose of business or exercise. As Saddletree bad two children 
boat (led with Wha(}kbairn, and was, as we have seen, rather 
fond of Butler’s society, he turned his pjdfrey’s head towards 
Liberton, and come, as .-we have ajre^y said, to give the 
unfortunate usher that additional veamtion, of which Imogene 
GomplainB so feelingly, when she says, — 

** I’m spnghted with a fool — 

Spiight^ and anger'd worae.” 

If anythiug could have ad(led gall to bitterness, it was the 
choice which Saddletree made of a subject for his prosing 
harangues, being the trial of Effie Deans, and the probability 
of her bei^^ executed. Every word fell on Butler’s ^:ar like the 
knell of a deatli-bdl, or the note of a screech-owL 

Jeonie paused &t l9io door of her lover’s humble abode upon 
healing the loud and pompom tones of Saddletree sounding from 
the inner apartment, ** Credit me, it will be sae^ Mr. Butler. 
Brancly cannot save her. She maun gong down* the Bq,w wi* 
the lad in the pioted coat^ at her he^. — ^1 am sony for the 
lassie, hut the Idw, sir, maxm hao its couise — 

. u ' * VivatKex, 

Garnxt Lex, 

as the poet has it, in whilk of Horace’s odes 1 know not” 

* The oxeemtioner, In livery of black or dark grey and silver, likened hg 
low wit to a magpie. 
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Here Butler groaued, in utter inipaCienoe of the brutality lud 
ignorance which Bartoline had contrived to amalgamate uAo one 
^ntence. But Saddletree, like other prosers, waa blessed with 
a happy obti&eness of perception concerning the unfavourable 
impression which he sometimes made on his auditors. He pro 
ceeded to deal forth his scraps of leg^ knowledge without mercy, 
and concluded by asking Butler, with great self^oomplaoency, 
“ Was it na a pity my father didna send me to Utrecht ? Havona 
I missed fhet cluuice to turn out as elanssimus au ictus, as auld 
Grunwiggiu himselll — Whatfor dinna ye speak, Mr. Butler 1 
Wad I no hae been a clarUswtm ictus 1 — Eh, man f ” 

*'1 really do not imdersland you, Mr. Saddletree,” said 
Butler, thus pushed hard for au answer. His faint and ex- 
hausted tone of voice was instantly drowned in the sonorous 
bray of Bartoline. 

“ No understand me, man t Ictus is Latin for a lawyer, is it 
not ?” 

Not that ever I heard of,” answered Butler in the same 
dejected tona * 

The deil ye didna ! — See, man, I got the word but this 
morning out of a memorial of Mr. Crossmyloof’s — see, there it 
is, ictus clarissimus et ytrti — ^eritissimus — ^it*B a* Latin, for it's 
printed in the Italian tyjles.” ^ 

** O, you mean juris-considtus — Ictiu is an abbreviation for 
juris-consuttus.^’ 

** Dinna tell me, man,” persevered Saddletree, “ there’s nae 
abbreviates except in adjudications; and this is a’ about a 
servitude of water-drap — that is to say, tillicidiai^* (maybe? 
ye’ll 8^ that’s no Latin neithm-), in Mtuy King’s Close in the 
High Street.” 

“ Very likely,” said poor Butler, overwhelmed 1^ the noisy 
perseverance of his visitor. am not able to dispute with 
you.” 

” Few folk are— few folk are, Mr. Butler, though I say it 
that shouldim say it,” returned Bartoline with great delight. 
“ Now, it will be twa hours yet or ye’re wanted in the schule, 
and as ye are no weel, I’ll sit wi’ you to divert ye, and explain 
t’ye the nature of a tilUcidian. Ye maun ken, the petitioner, 
Mrs. Crombie, a very decent woman, is a iriend of mine,«nd !• 
hae stude her friend in this case, and brought her wi’ credit 
Into tlie oourl^ and I doubtna that in due time she will win out 
* Ha iueaii^ jvobably, stilUcidiim. 
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o’tVr credit, win she orelose she. Ye see, being an inferior 
tenen^ent or laigh house, we grant ourselves to be burdened wi’ 
the lillieidet that is, that we are obligated to receive the natural 
water-drap of the superior tenement, sae far as 1;he same &'s 
frae the heavens, or the roof of our neighbour's house, and from 
thenoe by the gutters or eaves upon our laigh tenement. But 
the other night comes a Highland quean of a lass, and she 
flashes, Gk>d kens what, out at the castmost window of Mrs. 
MaoPhairs house, that’s the superior tenement. I believe the 
auld yomen wad hae agreed, for Luckie MaePha^ sent down 
the lass to teU my friend Mrs. Crombie that she had made the 
gardyloo out of the wrang window^ out of respect for twa Higli- 
lajidmen that were spe^aking Gaelic in the close below the riglit 
ana But luckily for Mrs.. Crombie, I just chanced to come in 
in time to break off the communing, for it’s a pity the point 
suldna be tried. We liad Mrs. MaePhuil into the Ten-Mark 
Court — The Hieland limmer of a lass wanted to swear herself 

free — ^but haud ye there, says I” 

The detailed account of this important suit might have lasted 
until poor Butler’s hour of rest was completely exhausted, had 
not Saddletree been interrupted by the noise of voices at the 
door. The woman of the house where Butler lodged, on return- 
ing with her pitcher from the well, whence she h^ been fetch- 
ing water for the family, found our heroine Jeanic Deans stand- 
ing at the door, impatient of the prolix harangue of Saddletree, 
yet unwilling to enter until he should have taken his leava 
The good woman abridged the period of hesitation hy inquir- 
ing, ** Was ye wanting the gudeman or me, lass 1" 

“ I wanted to spe^ with Mr. Butler, tf he’s at leisure,” re- 
plied Jeanie. 

“ Gang in by theft, my woman,” ansu ered the good>i^ ife j and 
oi)eiiing the door of a room, she aimounceci the additional visitor 
with, “ Mr. Butler,'here’8 a lass wants to speak *’ye.” 

The Biirpriso of Butler was extreme, when Jeanie, who seldom 
stirred half-Brmile from home, enter^ his apartment upon this 
aiinuuaation. ' «. 

“ Good God !” he said, starting from his chair, while alarm 
restored to his clllbek the colour of which skdeness had deprived 
it ; new misfort^me must have happened I” 

“ None, Mr. Beuhen, but what yon must hae heard of— -but 
oh, ye ore looking ill yoursell I ” — foi the “ hectic of a moment ” 
had not cenoealed from her affectionate eyee the ravagee whiidi 
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lingering disease and anxiety of mind had made in her lovWs 
person. ^ 

“ No : 1 am veil — quite well," said Butler with eagerness ; 
if 1 can do Anything to assist you, Jeanie — or your fa^er.” 

** Ay, to be sure," said Saddletree ; ** the family may be con* 
sidered as limited to them twa now, just as if Effie had never 
been in the tailsie, puir thing. But, Jeanie lass, what brings 
you out to Liberton sae air in the morning, and your &ther 
lying ill itf tlie Luckenbooths V* 

“ 1 had a message frae my father to Mr. Butler," said Jeanie 
with embarrassment ; but instantly feeling tishametl of the fiction 
to which she had resorted, for her love of and veneration for truth 
was almost Quaker-like, she corrected herself — “ That is to say, 
I wanted to speak with Mr. Butler aJbout some business of my 
father’s and puir Effic’s.” 

^‘Is it law business!" said Bartoline; “because if it be, ye 
had better take my opinion on the subject than his.” 

“ It is not just law business,” said Jeanie, who saw consider- 
able inconvenience might arise from letting Mr. Saddletree into 
‘the secret purpose of her joiurn^ ; “ but I want Mr. Butler to 
trrite a letter for me.” 

“Very right,” said Mr. Saddletree; “and if ye’ll tell me 
what it is about. I’ll diefiato to Mr. Butler os Mr. Crossmylooi' 
iloes to his derk. — Get your pen and ink in initiaiihUf Mr. 
Butler.” 

Jeanie looked at Butler, and wrung her hands with vexation 
and impatience. 

“ I Mieve, Mr. Saddletree,” said Butler, who saw the neces- 
sity of getting rid of him at all events, “ that Mr. Whackbairn 
will be domewhat affronted if you do not hem: your boys called 
up to their lessons.” .> 

“ Indeed, Mr. Butler, and that’s as true ; and I promised to 
ask a half play-day to the schule, so that the bairns might gang 
and see the hanging, which canna but have a pleasing eflect on 
their young minds, seeing there is no knowing what they may 
come to themi^ves. — Odd so, I didna mind ye were here, Jeanie 
Deans ; but ye maun use yoursell toliear the jpatter spoken o’. 
— £e^ Jeanie here till I come back, Mr. Butler ; 1 winna bide 
ten minutes.” • 

And with this unwelcome assurance of an immediate xetum, 
he rdieved them of the embarrassment of his presence. 

“ Kcnben," said Jeanie, who saw the necessity of using the 
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uiterral of his absence in discussing what had brought her theie, 
** I ani bound on a lung journey — I am gaun to Lunnon to ask 
Effio*s life of the king and of the queen.” * • 

“ Jeanie ! you are surely not yourself/’ answered Butler, in the 
utmost surprise ; — **you go to London — you address the king 
and queen 1" 

And what for no, Beuben ?” said Jeani^ with all the com- 
posed simplicity of her character ; ** it’s but speaking to a mortal 
man and woman when a’ is done. And their hearts maun be 
made o* flesh and blood like other folk’s, and Effie’s story wad 
melt them were they stane. For^y, I hae heard that they are 
no sic bad folk as^ what the Jacobites ca’ them.” 

“Yes, Jeanie,” said Butler; “but their magniflcence — their 
retinue~the difficulty of fitting audience i” 

“ I have thought of a’ that, Reuben, and it shall not break 
my spirit Nae doubt their daitbs will be very grand, wi* their 
crowns on tlieir heads, and their sceptres in their hands, like 
the great King Ahasuerus when he sate upon his royal throne 
foment the gate of his house, as we are told in Scripture. But 
I have that within me that \^1 keep my heart from failing, and 
1 am amaist sure that I will bo strengthened to speak the errand 
I came for.” , 

“Alas 1 alas !” said Butler, “the kuigs now-a-days do not sit 
in the gate to administer justice, os in patriardud times. I 
know as little of courts as you do, Jeanie, by experience; but 
by reading and report I know*, that the King of Britain does 
eveiything by means of his ministers.” 

“ And if they be upright. God-fearing ministeiB,” said Jeanie, 
“ it’s soe mudde the better chance for Effie and me.” , 

“ But you do not even understand the most ordinary w^ords 
relating to a<ceuTt,” said Butler ; “by the ministry is meant not 
dergymen, but th» king’s offidal servants.” 

“ Nao doubt,” returned Jeanie, “ he maun had a great utunber 
mair, I daur to say, tlian the duchess has at Dalkeith, and great 
folk’s servants are aye mair sauoy than tliemselves. But 1^ be 
decently put on, and I’ll offer them a trifle o' siller, as if P came 
to see palace. Or, if they scruple that, Fil them Pm 
come on a business of life and death, and then they will surely 
< brinif me to speech of the king and queen ?” 

^ Butler shook his head. “ 0 Jeanie, this is entirely a wild 
dream. You can never-see them but through some great lord’s 
iutercoBsiou, and I think it is scarce possible even then.” 
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'^Weel, but maybe I con gat that too/* said Jeauie, a 
little helping from you." 

• ** From mq, Jbonie t this is the wildest imagmatiou of all” 

** Ay, but it is not, Beuben. Havena I heard you say, that 
your grandfather (that my father never likes to hear about) did 
some gude langi^e to the forbear of this MacOallummore, when 
he was Lord of Lorn 1” 

“ He d|d so,” said Butler, eagerly, " and I can prove it. — I 
will write to the Duke of Argyle — report speaks him a good 
kindly man, as he is kuoira for a brave soldier and true patriot 
— J will coidure liim to s^nd between your sister and this 
ojuel fate. There is but a poor chance of success, but? we will 
try all means.” 

“ We must try all means,” replied d^canio ; ** but writing wiuusi 
do it — a letter canna look, and piay, and beg, and beseech, as 
the human voice can do to the human heart. A letter’s like thn 
music that the ladies have for their spinets — naething but black 
scores, compared to the same tune played or sung. It’s word of 
mouth maun do it, or naething, Reuben." 

You are right," said Reuben, recollecting his firmness, and 
I will hope that Heaveu has suggested to your kind heart and 
firm courage the only pq^ible mean% of saving the life of this 
unfortunate girl. But, Jeanie, you must not take this most 
perilous journey alone j I have an interest in you, and I will 
not agree that my Jeanie throws herself away. You must even, 
in the present circumstances, give me a husband’s right to pro- 
tect you, and I will go with you myself on this journey, and 
assist you to do your duty by your family." 

‘'AI 4 S, lieuben!” said Jeanie in ber turn, “this must not 
be ; a p^on will not gie my sister her <fair fame again, or 
make me a bride fitting for an honest man and on usefu’ 
minister. Wha wad mind what he said in the pu’pit, that 
had to wife thd sister of a woman that was condemned for sic 
wickedness 1 ” 

“ But, Jessie,” pleaded her lover, “ I do not bdiev^ and I 
canndt believe, that Effie has done this deed.” 

“ Heaven bless ye for saying sae, Reuben," answered Jeanie ; 

“ but she mauu bear tbe blame o't after all.” 

“ But the blame, were it even justly Idid on her, does nbt fall’ 
on you.” 

“Ah, Reuben, Beuben,” replied the young woman, “ye ken 
it is a blot that spreads to and kin. — ^Ic^bod — as my poor 
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fathw says — the glory is departed from our house; for the 
poorest man’s house h^ a glory, where there are true hands, a 
divine heart, and an honest fome — And the last has gane £^, 
us a’.” 

“ But, Jeanie, consider your word and plighted faith to me ; 
and wodd you undertake such a journey without a man to 
protect you) — and who should that protector be but your 
hwiband V* 

You are kind and good, Reuben, and wad take ipe vd’ a’ my 
shame, I doubtna. But ye canna but own that this is no time 
to marry or be given in marriage. Na, if that suld ever be, it 
maun be in another and a better season. — And, dear Beubm, 
ye speak of protecting me on my joiuney — Alas ! who will 
protect and take care of youl — your very limbs tremble with 
standing for ten minutes on the floor ; how could you undertake 
a journqr aa far as Lunuon V* 

“ But I am strong — am well,” continued Butler, sinking in 
his seat totally exhausted, ** at least I shall be quite wdl to- 
morrow.” 

’’Ye see, and ye ken, ye maun just let me depart,” said 
Jeanie, after a pause ; and then taking his extended hand, and 
gazing kindly in his face, she added, ” It’s e’en a grief the mair 
to me to see you in this waj^. But ye ihaun keep up your heart 
for Jeanie’s sake, for if she isna your wife, she will never be the 
wife of living man. And now gle me the paper for MacCallum- 
more, and bid God speed mo on my way.” 

There was something of romance in Jeanie’s venturous resolu- 
tion ; yet, on consideration, as it seemed impossible to alter it 
by persuasion, or to give her assistance but by advice, Butler, 
after some farther debate, put into her hands the she 

desired, whicH, with ''the muster-roll in which it was folded up, 
were the sole memorials of the stout and enthusiastio Bible 
Butler, his grandfather. While Butler sought this document, 
Jeanie had time to take up his pocket Bible. ” I have marked 
a scriptm^,” she said, as she again laid it down, ’’with your 
kylevine pen, that will be useM to us baith. And ye maun 
t^ the trouble, Ifouben, to write a’ this to my father, ibr, God 
help me, I have neither head nor hand for La^ letters at ony 
time, foiby now ; and Ip trust him entirely to you, and I trust 
you will soon be permitted to see him. And, Reuben, when 
ye do win to the speech o’ him, mind a’ the auld man’s bits o^ 
ways, for Jeanie’s sake ; and dlnna speak o’ Latin or English 
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terms to him, for he’s o’ the aold waHd, and downa bide to be 
fiuhed wi’ them, though I daresay he may be wiang. And 
tdinna ye say^muckle to him, but set him on speaking himsell, 
for he’ll bring himsell mair comfort that way. And 0, Reuben, 
the poor lassie in yon dungeon ! —but I needna bid your kind 
heart — ^gie her what comfort ye can as soon as they will let ye 
see her — tell her — But I mamma speak mair about her, for I 
maunna t^e leave o’ ye wi’ the tear in my ee, for that wouldna 
be canny.^— Ctod bless ye, Reuben 1” 

To avoid So ill an omen she left the room hastily, while her 
features yet retained the mournful and attectionate smile whicli 
she had compelled them to wear, in order to support Butler’s 
spirits. • 

It seemed as if the power of sight, of speech, and of reflection, 
had left him as she disappeared from the room, which she had 
entered and retired from so like an apparition. Saddletree, 
who entered immediately afterwards, over\vhelmed him with 
questions, which he answered without understanding them, 
and with legal disquisitions, which conveyed to him no iota of 
meaning. At length the learned burgess recollected that there 
was a Baron Court to be held at Xioanhead that day, and though 
it was hardly worth while, ** he might as weel go to see if there 
was onything doing, as iTe was acquainted with the baron bailie, 
who was a docent man, and would be glad of a word of legal 
advice.” 

So soon as he departed, Butler flow to the Bible, the last book 
which Jeanie had touched. To his extreme surprise, a paper, 
containing two or three pieces of gold, dropped from the book. 
With a black-lead pencil, she had marked the sixteenth and 
twenty-flfth verses of the thirty-seventh ^Fsalm, — “ A little 
that a righteous man hath, is better than the .'’iches of the 
wicked.” — have been young and am now old, yet have 1 
not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
bread.” 

Deeply impressed with the affectionate delicacy which shrouded 
its own generosily under the cover of a providential supply to 
his wants, he pres^ the gold to his lips with more ardour than 
ever the metal was greet^ with by a miser. To emulate her 
devout firmness and confidence seemed*^ now the pitch of his 
amlfition, and his first task was to write an accomit to David 
Deans of his dau^ter’s resolution and joum^ southward. Ho 
studied every sentiment, and even every phrase, which ho 
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tho\j;glit could reconcile tht/ old man to her extraordinary resolu* 
tion. V^The effect ^rhidi this epistle produced -vnll be hereafter 
adverted to. Butler committ^ it to the chaise of an honesty 
clown, who had frequent dealingB with Deans in the sale of his* 
dairy produce, and who readily undertook a journey to Edin> 
burgh to put the letter into his own hands.* 

* By dint of asilduona research 1 am enabled to certiorate the reader, 
that the name of this penon was Satmden Broadfoot, and that be dealt in 
the wholemme commodity called kim-milk {AngUeit butter-milk).— C. 


CHAPTER p^TY-SEVENTH. 

*‘My natitre land, good night.” 

Lokd BmoK. 

In the present day, a journey from Edinburgh to London is 
a matter at once s^e, brief, and simple, however inexperienced 
or unjprotectcd the traveller. Numerous coaches of differmit 
rates of charge, and as many packets, are perpetually passing 
and repassing betwixt the capital of Britain and her northern 
sister, so that the most tiihid or indolent may execute such a 
journey upon a few hours’ notice. But it was different in 1737 . 
So slight and infrequent was the intercourse betwixt London 
and Edinburgh, that men still alive remember that upon one 
occasion the mail from the former city arrived at the General 
Post-Office in Scotland with only one letter in it* The usual 
mode of traveUing was by means of post-horses, the traveller 
occupying one, and his guide another, in which man^, by 
relays of ho^ frdm stage to stage, the joumq^ mi^t be 
accomplished in a wonder^y short time by those who could 
endure fatigue. To have the bones shakim to pieces bf & 
constant chwge of those hacks was a luxury for the rich — Ihe 
poor wj^re under the necessity of using the mode of conveyance 
with which nature had provided thmn. ’ c 

With a strong heart, and a frame patient cH fatigue^ J.eaaie 
Deans, traveling* at the rate of twenty miles arday, and some- 
,time84^.ffirther, traversed the southern part of Scotland, and 
advanced as far as Durham. 

The fact is oertain. The single epistle was addveesed to the principal 
director of the Britbih Linen Company. 
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Hitherto die had been either amoag her own countiy-foik, 
or those to whom her hare feet and tartan screen were olgects 
too familiar to attract much attention. But as she advanced, 
slie perceived lhat both ciicnmstances exposed her to sarcasm 
and taunts, which she might otherwise have escaped ; and al- 
though in her heart she thought it unkind, and inhospitable, 
to sneer at a passing stranger on account of the fashion of her 
attir^ yet she had the go^ sense to alter those parts of her 
dress whidi attracted ill-natured observation. Her chequed 
screen was deposited carefully in her bundle, and she conformed 
to the nationd extravagance of wearing shoes and stockings for 
the whole day. She confess^ afterwards, that, “besides the 
wastiife, it was long or she could walk sae comfortably with the 
shoes as without them ; but there was often a bit s^ ifieather 
by the road-side, and that helped her wed on.*’ The want of 
the screen, which was dra>ru over the head like a veil, she sup- 
plied by a bonrgroMf as she called it ; a large sbraw bonnet like 
those worn by the English maidens when labouring in the fields. 
“ But I thought unco shame o' mysell,” she said, “ the first time I 
put on a married woman's bofirgracej and me a single maiden.” 

With these changes she had little, as slie said, to make “ her 
kenspeckle when she didna speak,” but her accent and language 
drew down on her so mai^y jests and'lfibes, couched in a wore* 
patais by far than her own, that she soon found it was her in- 
terest to talk as little and as seldom as possible. She answered, 
therefore, civil salutations of diance passengers with a Civil 
courtesy, and chose, with anxious circumspection, such {daces 
of repose as looked at once most decent and sequestered. She 
found the common people of England, although inferior in 
courtesy to strangers, such as was then practised in her own 
more unfrequent^ conntiy, yet, upon the whole, by no means 
deficient in the real duties of hospitality. She readily obtained 
food, and shelter^ and protection at a very moderate rate, which 
Bom^imes the generosity of mxxie host altogether declined, with 
a bbmt apology, — “ Thee hast a long way afore thee, lass ^ and 
I'se neSer take "penny out o' a single woman's purse .; it's the best 
firiend thou can have on the road.” ^ 

It often happened, too, that mine hostess was stmek with 
“ the tidy, nice Scot^ body,” and procured her an escort, a 
cast in a waggon, for some p^ of the way, or gave her a useftd 
advice and recommendation respecting her resting-placea. 

At York our pilgrim atopp^ for the best part of a day. 
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partly to recruit her str^u^hy — ^partly because she had the good 
luciC to obtain a lodging in an inn kept by a countrywoman, — 
partly to indite two letters to her father and i^uben Butler ; 
an operation of some little difELculty, her habits being by no 
means those of literary composition. That to her father was in 
the following words : — 

“Deabest FAiniEB,—! make my present pilgrimage more 
heavy and burdensome, through the sad occasion .to'reflect that 
it is witiiout your knowledge, which, God knows, was far con- 
trary -to my heart ; for Scripture says, that ‘ the vow of the 
daughter should not be binding without the consent of the 
hither,' wherein it may be I have been guilty to tak this weai’ie 
joum^ without your cduseut. Nevertheless, it was borne in 
upon my mind that I shiMld be an instrument to help my poor 
sister in this extremity of needcessity, otherwise I wml not, for 
wealth or for world’s gear, or for the haill lauds of Da’keith and 
Lugton, have done the like o' this, without your free will and 
knowledge. Oh, dear father, as ye wad desire a blessing on my 
oumey, and upon your household, speak a word or write a line 
of comfort to yon poor prisoner. If she has* sinned, she has 
sorrowed and suffered, and ye ken better than me, that we maun 
forgie others, as wc pray to l)e for^eu. Dear father, forgive 
my saying this* muckle, for it doth not become a young head to 
instruct grey hairs ; but I am sae far frae ye, that my heart 
yearns to ye a’, and fain wad I hear that ye had forgien her 
trespass, and sae I nae doubt say mair than may become mo. 
The folk here are civil, and, like the barbarians unto the holy 
apostle, hae shown mo much kindness ; and there are^ a sort of 
chosen people in the land, for they hoe some kirks* without 
organs that are lilce ours, and are called meeting-hoitses, whore 
the minister preaches witliout a gown. But most of the country 
are prelatists, whilk is awfu’ to think ; and I saw twa men that 
were ministers following bunds, as bauld ae Boslin or Diideu, 
the y/>ung Laird of Loup-the-dike, or ony wild gallant in Lothian. 
A sorrowfu* sight to behold ! Ob, dear Oilier, may a blessing 
be with your ^own-lying and up-rising, and remember in your 
prayers your affectionate daughter to command, 

r « “JEANDSANa” 

* A postscript bore, 1 learned from a decent woman, a grasieria 
widow, that they hae a cure ibr the muii-Ol in Cumherland, 
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vhilk is ane pint, as thoy ca% of yffl, vrhilk is a dribAe in 
rompsdscm of oqr gawsie Scots pint, and hardly a mutchkin, 
TOil^ wi* sope and hartshorn drops, and toomed doun the 
creature^s throat wi’ ane whom. Ye might tiy it on the bauson- 
faced year-auld quey ; an it docs nae gnde, it can do nae ill. — 
She was a kind woman, and seemed skeely about homed beasts. 
When I reach Lunnon, I intend to gang to our cousin Mrs. 
Glass, the tobacconist, at the sign o’ the Tittle, wha is so ceevU 
as to send you down your sjdouchan-fu’ anes a year; and as 
she must be well kend in Lunnon, I doubt not easily to find 
out wh^ she lives." • 

Being seduced into betraying our^ heroine’s confide^ thus 
far, we will stretch our communication a step beyoiB, and 
impart to the reader her letter to her lover. 

** Mb. Reuben Butleb, — Hoping this \^11 find you better, 
this comes to say, that I have reach^ this great town safe, and 
am not wearied with walking, but the better for it And I 
have seen many things which I trust to tell you one day, also 
the muckle kirk of this place; and all around the city are 
mills, whilk havena mucMe whe^ n(9r mill-dams, but gang by 
the wind — strange to behold. Ane miller asked me to gang in 
and see it work, but I wad not, for 1 am not come to the south 
to make acquaintance with strangers. I keep the straight road, 
and just beck if onybody spealm to me ceevilly, and anB\rerB 
naebody with the tong but women of my ain sect. I wish, Mr. 
Butler, I kend onything that wad mak ye weel, for they hae 
mair medicines in this town of York than wad cure a’ Scotland, 
and surdy some of them wad be gude for yoor comj>laint8. If 
ye had a kindly motherly body to nurse ye, and no to let ye 
waste youisell iifi’ reading — whilk ye read mair than eneugh 
wi* the bairns in the schide — and to gie ye warm milk in the 
morning, I wad bo mair easy for ye. Dear Mr. Butler, keep a 
good heart, for we are in Ike hands of Ane that kens ISctter 
what 18 gude for us than we kmi what is for oursoUs. I hae 
nae doubt to do that for wliich I am come — canna doubt it — 

1 winna think to doubt it — ^because, if I^haeua full assurwee, ^ 
how shall I hear myself with earnest entreaties in the groat 
folk’s presence ) But to ken that one’s purpose is right, and to 
make their heart strong, is the way to get through the worst 
day’s daig. The bairns’ rime says, the worst blast of the bor- 
VOL. VII. nr 
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To^ng days* couldna kill the three silly poor hog-lams. And 
if it bo Clod’s pleasure, we that are sindeied in sorrow may meet 
again in joy, even on this hither side of Jor^aoi I dinna bid 
ye mind what I said at our partin’ anent my poor father, and 
that misfortunate lassie, for I ken you will do sae for the sake 
of Christian charily, whilk is mair than the entreaties of her 
that is your servant to command, 

“Jeani&Deans.” 

This letter also had a postscript. Dear Keuben, If ye think 
that it wad hae been right for me to have said mair and kinder 
things to ye, just think that I hae written sae, since 1 am sure 
that 1 wish a’ iJint is kind and right to ye and by ye. Ye will 
thinkH' am turned waistef, for I wear dean hose and shoon every 
day ; but it’s the fashion here for decent bodies, and ilka land 
has it’s ain landlaw. Ower and aboon a’, if laughing days were 
e’er to come back again till lu, ye wad laugh wed to see my 
round face at the far end of a strae honrgraee, that looks as 
mudde and round as the middcll aisle in Libberton Kirk. But 
it sheds the sun wed aff, and keeps undvU folk frae staring as 
if ane were a woirycow. I sail tell ye by writ how 1 come on 
wi’ the Duke of Argyle, when I won up to Liumon. Direct a 
line, to say how ye are, to me, to the charge of Mrs. Margaret 
Glaw, tobacconist, at the sign of the Thistle, Lunnon, whilk, 
if it assures me of your heal^, will make my mind sae muckle 
easier. Excuse bad spelling and writing, as I haye^ane ill pen.” 

The orthography of these epistles may seem to the southron 
to require a better apology than the letter expreSBe8,^though a 
bad pen was the..excuse of a certain Qalw^gmn lahd for bad 
spelliog; but, on behalf of the heroine, I would have them to 
imow, t^t) thanks to the care of Butler, Jeanie Deans wrote 

* Th« last three days of March, old style, are eaUed the Bonowtng Days; 
for, 9fi they are refouirked to he unusually stonny, it is feigned that Ki^ 
had honrowed them from April, to extend the,a|dieie of lie von^btse away. 
The rhyme on the anbject is quoted in the gleiwry to Leyden’s ^tlon of 
the " domplaynt qT Sootland 

Pfsreh said to Aparill, 

1 eee three hogs* vvon a ldn» 


But when the honowed days were sene 
The tiuee silly hogs esois btapOn hsme.] 

* A young sheep before it hss lost Its lint flseoe. 
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And spelled times better than half the women of nuolc in 
Scotland at that period, whose strange orthography and silgular 
•diction fonn the stroi^est contrast to the sense which 
their coiieepondence usoklly intimates. 

For the rest, in the tenor of these epistles, Jeanie expressed, 
perhaps, more hopei^ a firmer courage, and l^ter spirits, than 
she actolEdly felt. But this was with the amiable idea of relieving 
her father and lover from apprehensions on her account, which 
she was sensible must greatly add to their other troubles. “ If 
they think me weel, and like to do wcel,*' said the poor pilgrim 
to herself, “my father will be kinder to Effie, and Butler will 
be kinder to himself. For I*ken weel that they will think mair 
0* me than I do o' mysell." , 

Accordingly, she sealed her letters carefully, and mt them 
into the post-office with her own hand, after many Inquiries 
conemning the time in which they were likely to reach Edin- 
burgh. ' When this duty was performed, she readily accepted 
her landlady's pressing invitation to dine with her, and remain 
till the next morning. The hostess, as we have said, was her 
countrywoman, and the eagerness with which Scottish people 
meet, communicate, and, to the extent of their power, assist 
each other, although it is often objected to ns as a pi'qjudice 
and narrowness of sentfinent, seems, on the contrary, to arise 
from a most justifiable and honourable feeling of patriotism, 
combined with a conviction, wMch, if undeserved, would long 
since have been confuted by erq^erience, that the habiis and 
principles of the nation are a sort of guarantee for the character 
of the individual At any rate, if the extensive influence of 
this national partiality be considered as an additional tie, bind- 
ing imh to man, and calling forth the good offices of such as 
can render them to the countryman who happens to need them, 
we think it must be found to exceed, as an active and efficient 
motive to generosity, that more impartial and wider principle 
of general benevolence, whidi we have sometimes seen pleaded 
as an excuse for assisting no individual whatever. • 

Mss. Bidferton, lady of the ascendant of the Seven Stars, in 
the Castle-gate, York, was deqdy infected with the unfortunate 
pr^udices of her country. Inde^ she displayed so much kind- . 
ness to Jeanie Deans (because she ker^f, being a JMEerscs 
woman, marclud with Mid-Lothian, in which Jeanie was born), 
showed such motherly regard to her, and such anxiety for her 
farther progress, that Jeanie thought herself safe, though by 
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tem^r sufficiently cautio^is, in communicating her whole story 
to hor. 

lliis. Bickerton raised her hands and eyes at the secital, and» 
exhibited much wonder and jnty. But she also gave some 
effectual good advice. 

She required to know the strength of Jeanie's purse, reduced 
by her deposit at Libertozi; and the necessary expense of her 
journey, to about fifteen pounds. “ This,” she said, “ would do 
very well, providing she would cany it a' safe to L^don.” 

“Safe!” answered Jeanie; “Tse warrant my carrying it 
safe, bating the needful expenses.” 

“Ay, but highwaymen, lassi^” said Mrs. Bickerton; “for ye 
are come into a more civilised, that is to say, a more roguish 
country than the north, and how ye are to get forward, I do not 
profess to know. If ye <;ould wait here eight days, our waggons 
would go up, and I would recommend you to Joe Broadwheel, 
who would see you safe to the Swan and two Necks. And 
dinna sneeze at Joe, if he should be for drawing up wi’you” 
(continued Mrs. Bickerton, her acquired English mingling with 
W national or original dialect), “he’s a handy boy, and a 
wanter, and no lad better thought o’ on the rood; and the 
English make good husb^ids miough, witness my poor man, 
Moses Bickerton, as is i’ the kirkyard.^’ 

Jeanie hastened to say, that she could not possibly wait for 
the setting forth of Joe Broadwheel; being internally by no 
means gratified with the idea of becoming the object of his 
attention during the journey. 

“ Aweel, lass,” answered the good landlady, “ then thou must 
pickle in thine ain poke-nook, and buckle tliy girdle thine ain 
gate. But take m,y advice, and hide thy gold in thy s&tys, and 
keep a piece- or two and some silver, in case thou be’st spoke 
withal ; for there's as wud lads haunt within a day’s walk &om 
hence, as on the braes of Doune in Perthshire. And, lass, thou 
maunna gang staring through Lunnou, asking wha kens Mrs. 
Glass* at the sign o’ the Thistle ; marry, they woidd laugh thee 
to scorn.. But gang thou to this honest man,” mid she^put a 
direction into Jeame’s hand, “he kens maist part of the s|K>n< 
Bible Scottish folk in the city, and he will find out your fiiend 
for t?iee.” • 

Jeanie took the little introductory letter with sincere thanks; 
but, something alarmed on the sutgect of tiie highway robbers, 
her mind recurred to what Katdiffe bad mentioned to her, and 
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briefly lelatmg the circumstazices wMch placed a doowm^t eo 
extiaordioary in her hands, she put the paper ha had gi^ln her 
into the hand of Mrs. Bickerton. 

The Lady of the Seven Stars did not indeed ring a bell, 
because such was not the fashion of the time, but she whistled 
on a silver call, which was hung by her side, and a tight 
serving-maid entered the room. 

“ Tell Dick Ostler to come here,” said Mrs. Bickerton. 

** Dick* Ostler accordingly made his appearance ; — a queer, 
knowing, shambling animal, with a hatchet-face, a squint, a 
game-arm, and a limp. 

“ Dick Ostler,” said Mrs.* Bickerton, in a tone of authority 
that showed she was (at least by adoption) Yorkshire too, 
“ tliou knowest most people and most things o’ the roaiL” 

“ Eye, eye, God help me, mistress,” said Dick, shrugging his 
shoulders betwixt a repentant and a knowing expression — 

Eye r I ha’ kuow’d a thing or twa i’ ma day, mistress.” He 
looked sharp and laughed — ^looked grave and sighed, as one who 
was prepaid to take the matter either way. 

** Kenst thou this woe bit paper amaiig the rest, man ?” said 
Mrs. Bickerton, handing him the protection which BatcMe bad 
given J^eanie Deans. ^ 

When Dick had loolfed at the paper, he winked with one 
eye, extended his grotesque mouth from ear to car, like a 
navigable canal, scratched his head powerfully, and then said, 

“ Ken ! — ay — maybe we ken surainat, an it werena for harm to 
him, mistress 1” 

None in the world,” said Mrs. Bickerton ; only a dram of 
Hollands to thyself, man, an thou wilt speak.” 

“Wh>, then,” said Dick, giving the ^ head-band of liis 
breeches a knowing hoist with one hand, and kioking out one 
foot behind him to accommodate the adjustment of that import- 
ant habiliment^ “1 dares to Ba> the pass will be kend weel 
eneuglf on the road, an that be all.” 

‘*But what sort of a lad was hef" said Mrs. Bickerton, 
winkang to Jeanie, as proud of her knowing ostler. 

“ Why, what ken I ? — Jim the Bat — why he was Cock o’ 
the No^ within this twdmonth — he and Scotch Wilson, 
Handle Dandie, as they, called him — but he’s been out #’ thi» 
country a while, as I rackon ; but ony gentleman, as keeps the 
losad o’ this side Stamford, will respect Jim’s pass.” 

Without asking farther questions, the landlady filled Dick 
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Osti^ a bumper of HolUtnda. He ducked with lus head and 
shoulaers, scraped with hia more advalioed hoof, bolted the 
alcohol, to use the learned phrase, and withdrew' to his own 
domains. 

“I would advise thee, Jeanie,” said Mrs. Bickerton, “an 
thou meetest with ugly customers o' the road, to show them 
this bit paper, for it w^ serve thee, assure thysell" 

A neat litUe supper concluded the evening. The eaqpoTted 
Scotswoman, Mrs. Bickerton by name, ate heartily of one or 
two seasoned dishes, drank some sound old ale, and a glass of 
stiff negus; while she gave Jeanje a history of her gout, ad- 
miring how it was possible that she, whose fathers and mothers 
for many generations had been furmers in Lammeimuir, could 
have come by a disorder so totally unknown to them. Jeanie 
did not choose to offend her friendly landlady, by speaking her 
mind on the probable origin of this complaint ; but she thought 
on the flesh-pots of Egypt, and, in spite of all entreaties to 
better flire, made her evening meal upon vegetables, with a 
glass of fliir water. 

Mrs. Bidkerton assured her, that the acceptance of any 
reckoning was entirely out of the question, furnished her 
with credentials to her correspondent in London, and to several 
inns upon the road where she had some influence or interest, 
reminded her of the precautions she should adopt for con- 
cealing her money, and as she was to depart early in the 
morning, took leave of her very affectionately, taking her 
word tl^t she would visit her on her return to Scotland, and 
tell her how she had managed, and that summtm bonwm for 
a gossip, “all how and about it.” This Jeanie faithfully 
promis^ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

And N«ed and Hiaery, Vloa and 'Danger, bind, 

In sad allianoe, each d^itaded inhid. 

'As our traveler set V)ut early on the ensuing morning to 
prosecute hex journey, and was in the aet of leaving the inn- 
'yard, Dick Ostler, who either had risen early or neglected to 
go to bed, either circumstance being equally incident to his 
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ealling, hallowed out after her, — *^The top of the morning 
to you, Moggia Have a care o’ Qtmderby Hill, youn^ne. 
Bobin Hood|a dead aud gwone, but there bO takers yetiu the 
•vale of Bey^. * Jeanie looked at him as if to request a 
&rther explanation, but, with a leer, a shufSe, and a shrug, 
inimitable (unless by Emery*), Dick turned again to the raw- 
boned steed which he was currying, and sung as he employed 
comb and brush, — 

*<« Hohin Hood was a yeoman right good. 

And his bow was of trusty yew ; 

And if Robin said stand on the king’s lea-land, 

Pmy, why should not we say so too t ” 

Jeanie pursued her journey without farther inquiry, ibr there 
was nothing in Dick’s manner that indined her to prolong their 
conference. A painftil day’s journey brought her to Ferry- 
bridge, the best inn, then and since, upon the great northern 
road ; and an introduction from hlrs. Bickerton, added to her 
own simple and quiet mann^, so propitiated the landlady of 
the Swan in her favour, that ihe dome procured her the 
convenient accommodation of a pillion and post-horse then re- 
turning to Tuxford, so that she accomplished, upon tho second 
day after leaving York, the longest Jounioy she hod yet made. 
She was a good deal fatfgued by a mode of travdling to which 
she was leas accustomed tlum to walking, and it was considerably 
later than usual on the ensuing morning that sho felt herself 
able to resume her pilgrimage. At noon tho hundred-^med 
Trent, and tho blackened ruins of Newark Castle, demolished iu 
the great civil war, lay before her. It may easily bo supposed, 
that J^ie had no curiosity to make antiquarian researches, but, 
entering the town, went straight to the inn to which she had 
been directed at Ferrybridge. While sho procuredasome refresh- 
ment, she observed the girl who brought it to her, looked at her 
several tunes with fixed and peculiar interest, and at last, to 
her infinite surprise, inquired if her name was not Doans, aud 
if she was iy)t a Scotchwoman, going to London upon ^'ustice 
busirteas. Jranie, with all her simplicity of character, had some 
of the caution of her oountiy, an^ according^ to Scottish uni- 

* [John Emery, an eminent comedian, played succtMefiilly at Coveut 
Garden Theatre between 1798 aud 1820. Among hie cbaracteil^ were 
those of Dandle Dinmont in Guy Mannering, Donga) In Rolf Roy, and 
UatoIiflTe in the of 
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Teo^sal custom, she answered the question by another, requesting 
the^l would tell her why she a^ed these questions ? 

Il^e Maritomes of the Saracen’s Head, Newark, replied, ** Two 
women had passed that morning, who had m&de^inquiries aftet 
one Jeanie Deans, travelling to London on such an errand, and 
could scarce be persuaded t^t ^e had not passed on.” 

Much surprised and somewhat alarmed (for what is inex- 
plicable is usually alarming), Jeanie questioned the wench 
about the particular appisanmce of these two women, but could 
oiilv leom that the one was aged, and the othen young ; that 
the latter was the taller, and that the former spoke most, and 
seemed to maintain an authority, over her companion, and that 
both spoke with the Scottish accent. 

This conveyed no information whatever, and with an inde- 
Hcribable presentiment of* evil designed towards her, Jeanie 
adopted the resolution of taking post-horses for the next stage. 
In this, however, she could not be gmtified ; some accidental 
circumstances had occasioned what is called a run upon the 
road, and the landlord could not accommodate her with a guide 
and horses. After waiting some time, in hopes that a pair of 
horses that had gone southward would return in time for her 
use, she at length, feeling ashamed at her own pusillanimity, re- 
solved to prosecute her joiprney in her iisual manner. 

“ It was all plain road,” she was ‘assured, ’’ except a high 
mountain called Gunnerby Hill, about three miles finm Gran- 
tham, which was her stage for the night. 

“ I’m glad to hear there’s a hill,” said Jeanie, “for baith my 
sight and my very feet are weary o* sic tracts o’ level ground — 
it looks a’ the way between this and York as if a’ the land had 
been trenched and levelled, whilk is very w^earisome to my 
Scotch een. When I lost sight of a muckle blue hiU they ca’ 
Ingleboro’, I<tliouglit I hadna a friend left in this strange land.” 

“ Als for the matter of that, young woman,” said mine host, 
“ an you be so fond o’ hill, I carena an thou couldst cany Gun- 
nerby away with thee in thy lap, for it’s a murder to post-horses. 
But bore’s to thy joumqy, and mayst thou win wc;^ through it, 
for thou is a bold and a canny lass.” • * 

So saying, he |ook a powerful pull, at a solenm tankard of 
home-brewM ale. 

« “Lihope there is nae bad company on the road, sir I” said 
Jeanie. 

* “ Why, when it’s clean without them I’ll tlratch Groby pool 
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wi* pancakes. But there arena sae ipony now; and sinc^hey 
hae lost Jim the Bat, they hold tc^ther no better thtm the 
men of Maieham when th^ lost their common. Take a drop 
*ere thou goest,” he conclude, offming her the tankard ; “ thou 




a gallon of water.” 

Jeanie courteously declined the tankard, and inquired what 
waa her “ lawing )” 

“ Thy kwing ! Heaven help thee, wench 1 what ca’st thou 
that?” 

“It is — I was wanting to ken what was to pay,” replied 
Jeanie. • % 

“Pay? Lord help thee I — why nought, woman — we hae 
drawn no liquor but a gill o’ beer, and the Saracen’s Head can 
spare a mouthiiil o’ meat to a stran^r like o’ thee, that cannot 
speak Christian language. So here’s to thee once more. The 
same again, quoth Mark of Bellgrave,” and he took another 
profound pull at the tankard. 

The travellers who have visited Newark more lately, will not 
fail to remember the remarkably civil and gentlemanly manners 
of the person who now keeps the principal inn there, and may 
fiad some amusement in contrasting them with those of his 
more rough predecessor. • But we brieve it will be found tlmt 
the polish has worn oflT none of the real worth of the metal. 

Taking leave of her Liucolnshire Gaius, Jeanie resumed her 
solitary walk, and was somewhat alarmed when evening and 
twilight overtook her in the o^ ground which extends to the 
foot of Gunnerby Hill, and is intersected with patches of copse 
and with swampy spots. The extensive commons on the north 
road, most of which are now enclosed, and in general a relaxed 
state of police, exposed the traveller to a highway robbery in a 
degree which is now unknown, except in the immolate vicinity 
of the metropolis. Aware of this circumstance, Jeanie mended 
her pace when *she heard the trampling of a horse behind, and 
instinctively drew to one side of the road, as if to allow as much 
room for tke rider to pass as might be possible. Whbn the 
animS &me up, she found that it was be^ng two women, the 
one placed on a side-saddle, the other on a pillion beliind her, 
as may stiB occasionally be seen in Englpd. , 

“A braw good-night to ye, Jeanie D&ns,” said the foiSmost 
female as the horse passed our heroine; “Wliat think ye o* 
yoR bonny hill yonder, lifting its brow to the moon ? Trow ye 
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yosis the gate to heaven,ttbat ye are sae fain of? — maybe we 
will there the night yet, God sain us, though our minny 
here’s rather drelgh in the upgang.” 

The speaker kept changing her seat in the saddle, and half * 
stopping the horse as she brought her body round, while the 
woman that sate behind her on the pillion seemed to urge hcff 
on, in words which Jeanie heard but imperfectly. 

'^Haud your tongue, ye moon-raised b ! what is your 

business with , or wi^ heav^ or hell either ?” • 

’ Troth, mither, no muckle wi’ heaven, I doubt^ considering 
wha 1 cany ahint me — and as for hdl, it fight its ain battle 
at its ain time, Pse be bound. — Come, naggie, trot awa^ man, 
an as thou wert a broomstick, for a witch rides thee — 

With my curtch on my (oot, and my shoe on my hand, 

I glance like the wilr^'ire through bmgh and through land.” 

The tramp of the horse, and the increasing distance, drowned 
the rest of her song, but Jeanie heard for some time the inarti- 
culate sounds ring along the waste. 

Our pilgrim remained stupified with undefined apprehensions 
The being named by her name in so wild a manner, and in a 
strange couutiy, without farther explanation or communing, by 
a person who thus strangely flitted forward and disappeared 
before her, came near to the supernatural sounds in Comus : — 

The airy tongues, which syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wUdomesses. 

And although widely different in features, deportment, and 
rank, from the Lady of that enchanting masque, the coiitinua- 
tion of the passage may be happily applied to Jeanie Deans upon 
this wingiilnr alarm : — • * 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion— Oonsdence. « 

In fact, it waS) with the recollection of the affectionate and 
dutifuf errand on whi(dL she was engaged, her ri^t, if such a 
word could be applicable to expeot pie^tion in a so 
meritorious. She had not advanced mudh farther, with a mind 
calmed' by these reflection^ when she was disturbed by a new 
Vud Aore instant subj^t of terror. Two men, who had been 
.lurking among some copse, started up as she advanced, and 
met her on road in a menacing manner. Stand and 
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« *^The woman ".said the other, a tall thin figure, “does not 
undentand thh words of action. — Your money, my precious, or 
your life,” 

“ I have but very little money, gentlemen,” said poor Jeanie, 
tendering that portion which she had separated from her 
principal stock, and kept apart for such an emergency ; “ but 
if you are fesplved to have it, to be sure you must have it.” 

“ This won't do, my girl I) — ^n me, if it shall pass !” said 
the shorter ruffian ; “ do ye think gentlemen are to hazard their 
lives on the road to be cheated in this way? We'll have every 
farthing you have got, or we will strip you to the skjn, curse 
me.” . 

His companion, who seemed to have something like compas- 
sion for the horror which Jeanie's countenance now expres^, 
said, “ No, no, Tom, this is one of the precious sisters, and we'll 
take her word, for once, without putting her to the stripping 
proof. — Hark ye, my lass, if ye look up to heaven, and say, this 
is the last penny you have about ye, why, hang it, we’ll let yon 
pass.” 

“I am not free,” answered Jeanie, “ to say what I have about 
me, gentlemen, for thero’cflife and dea\h depends on my journey ; 
but if you leave me as much as finds me bread and water. I'll 
be satisfied, and thank you, and pray for you.” 

“ D — ^n your prayers !” said the shorter fellow, “ that's a coin 
that won't pass with us ;” and at the same time made a motion 
to seize her. 

“ Stay, gentlemen,” Batcliffe's pass suddenly occurring to her ; 
“perhaps you know this paper.” 

“ What the devil is she after now, Frank ?” stpd the more 
savage ruffian — “ Do you look at it, for, d — ^n me if I could read 
it if it were forJhe bmefit of my clergy.” 

“ This is a jark from Jim l^idiife,” said the taller, having 
looked at the bit of paper. “The wench must pass our 
cutteiis law.'" 

“ 1 say no,” answered his companion ; “ Rat has left the lay, 
and turned bloodhound, they say.” * 

“ We may need a go^ turn from hinv>all the same,” s{4^ ther 
tgllpT ruffian again. . 

“ But what are we to do then ?" said the shorter man — “ We 
promised, you know, to strip the wench, and send her begging 
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to her own b^ggariy country, and now you are for letting 
her go on.” 

I did not say that,” said the other fellow, and whispered 
to his companion, who replied, ^'Be alive aboutf it then, and 
don’t keep chattering till some travellers come up to nab us.” 

** You must follow us off tbe road, young woman,” said the 
taller. 

** For the love of God 1” exclaimed Jeanie, as you were boro 
of woman, dinna ask me to leave the road i latbef take all I 
have in the world.” 

^*What the devil is the wench afraid off” said the other 
fellow. I tcdl you you shall coiSie to no harm ; but if you will 
not leave the r^ and come with us, d — ^n me, but I’ll beat 
your brains out where you stand.” 

“ 'fhou art a rough bear, Tom,” said his companion. — “ An 
ye touch her, I’ll give ye a shake by the collar shall make the 
Leicrater beans rattle in thy guts. — Never mind him, girl ; I 
will not allow him to lay a finger on you, if you walk quietly 
on with us ; but if you keep jabbering there, d--rn me, but I’ll 
leave him to settle it with you.” 

This threat conveyed all that is terrible to the imagination 
of poor Jeanie, who saw in him tiiat ’^was of milder mo^” her 
only protection from the most brutal ti^tment She, therefore, 
not only followed him, but even held him by the sleeve, lest he 
should escape fix)m her ; and the fdlow, hardened as he was, 
seemed something touched by these marks of confidence, and 
repeatedly assured her, that he would suffer her to receive no 
harm. 

Th^ conducted their prisoner in a direction le^uling more 
and more firom the public road, but she observed that they kept 
a sort of ti^ or' by-path, which relieved her fr m part of 
apprehensions,^ whidi would have been greatly increased had 
they not aeemed to follow a determined and ascertained route. 
After about half-anJionr’s walking, all three in profound silence, 
they approached an old barn, wl^ stood on ^ edge of wnne 
cultirai^ ground, but remote from everything likd a hebitatioa. 
It was itsi^, however, tenanted, for there was light in the 
windows. ’ 

Ode of the fbotpads scratdied at the door, which was opened 
by a female, and they entered with their unhap^ prison^. 
An old woman, who was preparing food by the assistance of a 
stifling fire of lighted charcoal, asked them, in the name of the 
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devil, what they brought the wench there for, and why th^ did 
not strip her and turn her abroad on the common f 
• *^Come, cbme; Mother Blood,” said the tall man, we'll do 
what’s right V> oblige you, and we’ll do no more ; we are bad 
enough, but npt such as you would make us, — devils incarnate.” 

“ She has got a jark from Jim* Batdiffe,” said the short 
fellow, ** and Frank here won’t hear of our putting her through 
the miU.” 

** No, fbat I will not, by G — d !” answered Frank ; ** but if 
old Mother Blood could keep her here for a little while, or send 
her back to Scotland, without hurting her, why, I see no harm 
in that — ^not I.” 

“I’ll tdl you what, Frank Levitt,” said the old woman, “if 
you call me Mother Blood again, I’lh paint tins gully” (and she 
held a knife up as if about to make good her ^reat) “ in the 
best blood in your body, my bonny boy.” 

“ The price of ointment must be up in the north,” said Frank, 
“ that puts Mother Blood so much out of humour,” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the fury darted her knife at 
him with the vengeful dexterity of a wild Indian. As he was 
on his guard, lie avoided the missilo by a sudden motion of 
his head, but it whistled past his ear^ and stuck deep in the clay 
wall of a partition behina 

“ Gome, come, mother,” said the robber, seising her by both 
wrists, “ I shall teach you who’s master and so saying, he 
forced the hag backwards by main force, who strove vehemently 
imtil she sunk on a bunch of straw, and then, letting go hei 
hands, he held up his finger towards her in the menacing posture 
by which a maniac is intimidated by his keeper. It appeared 
to produce the desired efiect ; for she did not attempt to rise 
from the seat on which he had placed her* or t» resume any 
measiures of actual violence, but wrung her withered hands with 
impotent rage, and brayed and howled like a demoniac. 

“I will keep my promise with you, you old devil,” said 
Frank ; “ the wench shall not go forward on the Loudon road, 
but Lwill ^dt have you touch a hair of her head, if it were but 
for your insolence.” 

This intimation seemed to compose in some*" degree the vehe* 
mfflit passion of the old hag; and while her exclamations and* 
howls snnk into a low, maundering, growling tone of voice, 
another personage was added to this singular party. 

“ Bh. Frank Levitt,” said this new*comer, who entered with 
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a st^y and jump, ^hich at once oonreyed her from the 
doof into the centre of the party, ** were ye killing our mother t 
or were ye catting the grunter’s weasand that -Tam brougl\J| 
in this morning ? or have ye been reading youi^ prayens ba^- 
ward, to bring up my auld acquaintance the deil amang ye t** 

The tone of the speaks was so particular, that Jeanie imme- 
diately recognised the woman who had rode foremost of the pair 
which passed her just before she met the robbers ; a circumstance 
which greatly increased her terror, as it served to/ihbw that the 
misc^iefdesigned against her was premeditated, though whom, 
or for what cause, ^e was totally at a loss to coiyectoro. From 
the style of her oqnveiRation, Ihe reader also may probably ac- 
knowledge in this female an old acquaintance in the earlier part 
of our narrative. 

“ Out, ye mad devil 1” Koid Tom, whom she had disturbed in 
the mid^e of a draught of some liquor with which he had found 
means of accommodating himsdf ; “ betwixt your Bess of Bed- 
lam pranks, and your dam’s frenzies, a man might live quieter 
in the devil’s ken than hero.” — And he again resumed the broken 
jug out of which he had been drinking. 

** And wha’s this o’t )” said the woman, dancing up to 
Jeanie Deans, who, altho^h in great terror, yet watched the 
scene with a resolution \o let nothing pass unnoticed which 
might be serviceable in assisting her to escape, or informing her 
as to the true nature of her situation, and Ihe danger attending 
it, — “Wha’s this o’t?” again exclaimed Ma^ Wildfire. 
“ Douce Davie Deans, the auld doited whig body’s daughter, in 
a gipsy’s bam, and the night setting in? This is a sight for sair 
een ! — ^£h, sirs, the Ming off 0 ’ ^e godly 1 — and the t’other 
sister’s in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh ; I am very sorz;^ for her, 
for my shajre — ^it% my motiier wnsses ill to her, and no^me — 
though maybe I hae as mudde cause.” 

*']^rk ye, Ma^,” said the taller *ruffiaa,.. **yoa hava not 
such a touch of the devil’s blood os the hag your mother, who 
may ibe his dam for what I know — ^take thia jovag woman to 
your kennel, and do net let the devU enter, though*^, ahopld aak 
in God’s name.” ^ 

** On ^ ; thht I will, Frank,” said Madge, taking hold of 
Jeapje by the am, and pulling her along ; ** for it^s no fixr decent 
Christian young lediies, like her and to be ke^j^ the like 
o’^you and Tyburn Tam company at t^ 0 ’ n^ht. Sae 
gude-e’en t’ye, sirs, and mony o’ them ; and may ye a* sleep 
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till the hangman vanken ye, and then it will be weel Ifr the 
countiy.” 

• She then,'ja8 her wild fuu^ seemed suddenly to prompt her, 
walked demurely towards her mother, who, seated the char- 
coal fire, with the reflection of the red light. on her withered 
and distorted features marked by every e^ passion, seemed the 
very picture of Hecate at her infei^ rites ; and, suddenly 
dropping pn her knees, said, witii the manner of a six years' old 
child, ** Mammie, hear me say my prayers b^ore I go to bed, 
and say God blem my bonny &ce, as ye used to do Iwg syne.” 

“ The dttl flay the hide (f it to sole his brogues wi’ I” said 
the old lady, aiming a buffet at the supplicant, in answer to her 
duteous request. * 

The blow missed Madge, who, being probably acquainted by 
experience with the mode in whi^ her mother was wont to con- 
fer her maternal benedictions, slipt out of arm's length with 
great dexterity and quickness. The hag then started qp, and, 
seizing a pair of old fire-tongs, would have amended her motion, 
by beating out the brains either of her daughter or Jeanie (she 
did not seem greatly to care which), when her hand was once 
more arrested by tiie man whom they called Frank Levitt, who, 
seizing her by the sho^der, flung .her from him with great 
violence, exclaiming, ** What, Mother Damnable— -again, and in 
my 80 verei(pi presence ! — Hark ye, Madge of Bedlam 1 get to 
your hole with your playfeUow, or we shall have the devil to pay 
here, and nothing to pay him with.” 

Madge took ^vitt’s advice, retreating as fast as she could, 
and dragging Jeanie along with her into a sort of recess, par- 
titioned off from the rest of the bam, and filled with straw, 
from which it appeared that it was intended, for the purpose of 
slumber. The moonlight shone, through an opon*hole, upon a 
pillion, a pack-saddle, and one or two wallets, the travelling 
furniture of Mndge and her ajniable mother. — “ Now, saw ye 
e’er in your life,” said Madge, ** sue dainty a chamber of deas ? 
see as the {poon shines down sae oaller on the fresh ^tiae! 
There's na a pleasanter c^ in Bedlam, for as braw a place as it 
is on the outside. — ^Were ye evw in Bedlam ?”* 

**Nro,” answered Jeanie &mtly, appalled by the question, and 
the Way in which it was pat, yet williiil; to soothe her ilisane* 
cmnpanion, being in (drcumstances so unLl^pily precarioas, that 
even the society of this gibbering madwoman seemed a species 
of protoctian. 
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^ever iii Bedlam V* said Madge, ae if with some surittiBe. — 
** But ye’ll hae beeu in the cdls at Edinbuigh 1” 

“ Never,” repeated Jeanie. ' • • 

“ Weel, I think thae daft carles the magistrates send naebody 
to Bedlam but me — thae maun hae an unco respect for me, 
for whenever 1 am brought to them, thae aye hae me back to 
Bedlam. But troth, Jeanie” (she said this in a very confi- 
dential tone), to teU ye my private mind about it, .1 think ye 
are at nae great loss; for the keeper's a cross-patdi, and he 
maun hafe it a’ his ain gate, to be sure, or he m^es the place 
waur than hell. I often tell him he's the daftest in a' the 
house. — But what' are they making sic a skirling forf — ^Deil 
ane o* them's get in hero — ^it wadna be mensfU' ! I will sit wi’ 
my back again the door ; *it winna be that easy stirring me.” 

“ Madge ! Madge I " Madge Wildfire 1 “ Madge 

devil ! what have ye done with the horse V' was repeatedly 
asked Jby the men without. 

" He’s e’en at his supper, puir thing,” answered Madge ; 
" deil an ye were at yours, too, an it were scauding brimatane, 
and then we wad hae less o’ your din.” 

"His supper 1" answered the more sulky ruffian — "What 
d’ye mean by that ! — Tell me where 1^ is, or 1 will knock your 
Bedlam brains out !” 

" He’s in Gafier Gablewood’s wheat^dose, an ye maun ken.” 

“ His wheat-close, you crazed jilt 1” answered the other, with . 
an accent of great indignation. 

" O, dear Tyburn Tam, man, what ill will the blades of the 
young wheat do to the puir nagl” 

" That is not the question,” said the other robber; "but what .. 
the country will sqy to us to-morrow, when th^ see him ih such 
quarters ?-^o, Tom, and bring him in ; and avoid the soft 
ground, my lad ; leave no hoof-track behind you.” 

" I Ihink you give me always the fiig of it, 'v^batever is to be 
done,” grumbled his companion. 

" Beap, Laurence, you’re long enough,” i^d thn other ; and 
the fellow left the bam accordingly, witlii^ut farther 
strance. « 

In the meanwhile, Madge had arranged 'herself for repose on 
the «traw ; but 8tiU% a half-sitting postirmb 
resting against the 'docv of the hovei» wHeh, as it ope^ hi* 
wards, was in this manner kept shut by the weight of the 
person. 
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There^B mair shifts by steolmg, Jdmfe/’ said Madge '\7ild- 
fire; “thoi;igh whiles I can hardly get our mother to thmlr 
«pae. Wha Tmd hae thought but mysSd of making a bolt of my 
ain back-bane^ But it’s no sae strong as thae that 1 hae seen 
in the Tolbooth at Edinburgh. The hammermen of Edinburgh 
are to my mind afore the warld for making stancheons, ring- 
bolts, fetter-bolts, bars, and locks. And they arena that bad at 
girdles for carcakes neither, though the Cn’ross hammermen 
have the for that. My mother had ance a bonny Cu’ross 
girdle, and I thought to have baked carcases on it for my puir 
wean that’s dead and gane nae fair way — But we maun a’ dee, 
ye ken, Jeanie — You Oameronian bodies ken that brawlies; 
and ye’re for making a bell upon earth that ye may bb le^ 
unwillin’ to part wi’ it. But as^ touching Bedlam that ye were 
speaking about, I’se ne’er recommend it muekle the tae gate or 
the other, be it right — ^be it wmng. But ye ken what the sang 
says.” And, pursuing the unconnected and floating wanderings 
of her mind, £^e sung aloud — 

** Tn the bonny cells of Bedlam, 

Ere I was ane-and«twonty, 

I hod heinppn bracdets strong. 

And merry tvhips, ^ing-dong, 

* And prtiyer and fasting plenty. 

■ Weel, Jeanie, I am something hcrse the night, and, I 
caima sing muekle mair; and troth, I think, I am gaun to 
sleep.” 

She drooped her head on her breast, a posture from which 
Jeanie, who would have given Ike world for an opportunity of 
quiet to*consider the means and the probability of her escape, 
upas veiy careful not to disturb her. After noddiqg, however, 
for a minute or two, with her eyes half-closed, the unquiet and 
restless spirit of, her malady again assailed Madge. She raised 
her head, and spoke, but with a lowered tone, which was 
again gradually overcome ly drowsiness, to which the fatigue 
of a d^y’s joilniey on horseback had probably given imwonted 
occasion, — I dinna ken what makes me sae sleepy — I amaist 
never deep till my bonny Lady Moon gangs tiH her bed — mair 
by token, when she's at the ye ken, r^^g aboon us yc^der « 
in her gland silver coach — have danced^ her my lane some- 
times for very joy — and whiles dead folk came and danced wi* 
me — ^the like o* Jock Porteous, or ony body I had ken'd when 1 
VOL. m * ^ 
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-wa^iviiig^for ye maun' ken X was ance dead mysdL* Here 
the poor sung, in a low and wild tone^ 

** Jly banes are buried in yon kiriiyard 
Sae far ayont tiie sea, 

And it is but my blithesome gbaist 
That'a speaUng now to thee. 

"But after a’, Jeanie, my woman, naebody kens wed wha’s 
living and wha'a dead — or wha’s gone to Fairyland — there’s 
another question. Whiles X think m^ puir bairh’s dead — ye 
ken very weel it’s bilried — but that signides naething. I have 
had it on my knee a hundred times, and a liimdr^ till that, 
since it was burikl — and how could that be were it dead, ye 
ken 1 — ^it’s mmely impossible.” — And here, some conviction half- 
overcoming the reveries of her Imagination, she burst into a fit 
of crying and ejaculation, “ Wae’s me I wae’s me t wae’a me !” 
till at length she moaned and sobbed hersdf into a deep sleepy 
which was soon intimated by her breathing hard, leaving Jeanie 
to her own melancholy refiections and observations. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINTH. 

Bind her quickly ; or, by this steel, 

I’ll tell, olthou^ I truss for company. 

FnSTCHBB. 

The imperfect light which shone into tbe window enabled 
Jeanie to see that there was scarcely any chance of making her 
escape in that dir^tion j for the aperture was high in the wall, 
and so narrow, that, could she have climbed up to it, she might 
well doubt whethOT it would have permitted hm: to pass her 
body through it. An unsuccessful attempt to escape would be 
sure to draw down worse treatment than she now^received, and 
she, therefore, resolved to watch her opportunity carefidly ere 
making such a perilous effort For this purpose she applied 
heiBdf to the nimous clay partition, which divided the hovel in 
whi«h she now was ftom the rest of the waste bam. Xt was 
decayed and ftdl of tracks and chinks, w of which she eolaiged 
with her fingers, cautiously and without mdse^ until she could 
obtain a plain view of tbe old hag and the talW nifibui, whom 
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th^ called Levitt, seated together beside the decayed ^ of 
charcoal, and apwently enga^ in dose conference.' She was 
*at first tenriM oy the sight ; for the features of the old woman 
had a hideous cast of hardened and inveterate malice and ill* 
hnmcur, and those of the man, though naturally less unfiivour- 
able, were such as corresponded wdl with licentious habits, and 
a lawless professiozL 

. " But I jemembeied,” said Jeanie, “ my worthy father’s tales 
of a winter evening, how he was confined with the blessed martyr, 
Mr. James Benwick, who lifted up the fallen standard of &e 
true reformed Elirk of Scotland, afW the worthy and renowned 
Daniel Cameron, our last blessed banner-man, h^ fallen among 
the swords of the wicked at Airsmoss^ and how the very hearts 
of the wicked malefactors and murderers, whom they were con- 
fined withal, were melted like wax at the sound of their doc- 
trine : and I bethought mysell, that the same help that was wi’ 
them in their strait, wad be wi’ me in mine, an I could but 
watch the Lord’s time and opportunity for delivering my feet 
from their snare ; and I minded the Scripture of the blessed 
Psalmist, wlulk he insisteth on, as weel in the forly-second as 
in the forty-thin! ijsolm — * Why art thou cast down, 0 my soul, 
and why art thou disquieted within ihc ? Hope in God, for I 
shall yet praise Him, who is the health of my countenance, and 
my God.’” 

Strengthened in a mind naturally calm, sedate, and firm, by 
the influence of religious confidence, this poor captive was enabled 
to attend to, and compreheod, a great part of an interesting 
conversation which passed betwixt thosewnto whose hands she 
had fallen, notwitlistanding that their meaning was partly dis- 
guised by the occasional use of cant terms, of which J^pauie knew 
not the import, by the low tone in which they spoke, and by 
their mode of supplying their broken phrases by shrugs and 
signs, as is usual*amongst those of their disorderly profession. 

The man opened the conversation saying, “Now, d|pme, 
you sea I am 4roe to my fiiend. I have not foi^t that you 
pkmke^a chury,* which helped me through the bars of the 
Castle of Yorl^ and I came to do your work^thout asking 
questadns ; for one good turn deserves another. But now l^at 1 
Ha4ga, who ia as loud as Tom of Lincom„is somewhat still, 
and this same lybum Neddie is shaking his heels after the old* 
nag, why, y6u must tell me what all is about, and what^s 

* Concealsd a knlfa. 
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to S^done — ^for d — me if I tonch the girl, or let her be touched, 
and she unth Jim Sat*s pass, too." 

“ Thou art an honest lad, Frank," answered tl^e old woman,' 
“ but e’en too good for thy t^e ; thy tender heart will get thee 
into trouble. I will see ye gang up Holbom Hill badbrard, and 
a’ on the word of some i^y loon that could never hae rapp^ to 
ye had ye drawn your knife across his weasand." 

“ You may bo balked there, old one," answered l^e robber ; 
** I have' known many a pretty lad cut short in hi»6nt summer 
upon the road, because he was something hasty with his flats 
and sharps. Besides, a man would &ia live out his two years 
with a good conscience. So, tell me wlmt all this is about, and 
what’s to bo done for you that one can do decently 

“Why, you must know, Fx?uik — but first taste a snap of 
right Hollands.’’ She drew a from her pocket, and ^led 
the fellow a large bumper, which he pronounced to be the right 
thing. — “ You must know, then, Frank — ^wunna ye mend your 
hondl" again offering the flask. 

“No, no, — ^when a woman wants mischief from you, she 
always begins by filling you drunk. B — ^n all Butch courage. 
What I do I will do sob^ly — I’ll last the longer for that too." 

“ Well, then, you must know,” resupoied the old woman, with- 
out any farther attempts at propitiation, “ that this girl is going 
to London.” 

Here Jeanie could only distinguish .the word sister. 

The robber answered in a louder tone, “ Fair enough that ; 
and what the devil is your business with iti” 

“Business enough, think. If the b — queers the noose, 
that silly cull will many her." , 

“ And who cares if he does ?” said the man. 

“ Wlio cAes, ye donnard Neddie ! I care ^ and I will strangle 
her with my own hands, rather than she shodd come to Madge’s 
preferment." 

“ Madge’s preferment I Boes your old blind eyes see no fiurther 
than^hatt If he is as you say, d’ye think hell^ dver marry a 
moon-calf like Madge 1 Ecod, that’s a good one — ^Many ^a^ 
Wildfire I— Hat ha I hal” 

“ Hark yCf 7^ mack-rope padder, bmu beggar, and bred thief I” 
replied the hag, “ supjKme he never manies the wench, is that a 
reason he should rfiaxiy another, and that other to bold my 
^ughter’s place, and sha crazed, and 1 a beggar, and all along 
of 1^ 1 But I know that ci him will hang him — know ths^ 
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of him vill hang him, if he had a thotsand lives — I know^iat 
of him -will hang — ^hang — ^hang him 1” 

, She grinned as she r^)Mted and dwelt upon the fatal mono- 
syllable^ with* the emphasis of a vindictive fiend. 

** Then why don’t you hang — ^hang — ^hang him ?” said Frank, 
repeating her words contemptuously. “ There would be more 
sense in that, than in wreakhig yourself here upon two wenches 
that have done you and your daughter no ill." 

** No illl” /mswered the old woman — " and he to marry this 
jail-bird, if ever she gets her foot loose !" 

** But as there is no chance of his marrying a bird of your 
brood, I cannot, for my soul* see what you have to do with 
all this," again replied the robber, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ Where there is aught to be ^t. Til go as far as my neigh- 
bours, but 1 hate mischief for xnW^ef s sake." 

** And would you go nae length for revenge said the hag 
— “for revenge — the sweetest morsel to the mouth that ever 
was cooked in hell 1” 

“The devil may keep it for his own eating, then," said 
the robber j “for hang me if I like the sauce he dresses it 
with." 

“ Revenge !" continued the old wojnan ; “ why, it is the best 
reward the devil ^’ves uS for our time here and hereafter. I 
have wrought hard for it — I have suffered for it — and I have 
sinned for it — and I will have it,— -or there is neither justice- in 
heaven or in hell 1" 

Levitt had by this time lighted a pipe, and was listening witli 
great composure to the frantic .and vindictive ravings of the old 
hag. He was too much hardened by his course of life to be 
shocked* with them — too indifferent, and probably too stupid, 
to catch any part of their animation or energy! “ But, mother,” 
he said, after a pause, “ still I say, that if revenge is yoiu* wish, 
you should take«it on the young fi^ow himself." 

“ 1 wish 1 could," she said, dmwing in her breath, with the 
eagerness of a thiisly person while mimicking the action of 
di&kiig — “ r wish I could — but no— I cannot — cannot.” 

“And why not! — You would think little jcf peaching and 
hanging him for this Scotch affair. — Rat me,* one might liave 
milled the Bank of England, and less noise almt it." • ' 

“I have nursed him at this withered breast," answered the 
old woman, folding her hands on her bosom, as if pressing an 
infiuit to ii, “and, thoufi^ be has proved an adder to me— 
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though he has been the destruction of me and mine — though 
he made me company for ^e devil, if there be a devil, and 
food for hell, if there be such a place, yet I cannot take his lif^ 
— No, I cannot,” she continued, with an appearance of rage 
against hersdf j “ I have thought of it — I have tried it — but, 
Francis Levitt, I canna gang through viri’t — Na, na — he was 
the first bairn I ever nurst — ill I had been->-and man can never 
ken what woman feels for the bairn she has hdd first to her 
bosom 1" 

“To bo sure,” said Levitt, “we have no experience; but, 
mother, th^ say you ha’n’t beoi so kind to o^er baiinUf as 
you call them, that have come in your way. — Nay, d — me, 
never lay yonr hand on the whittle, for I am captain and leader 
here, and I will have no ijsbellion.” 

Tlio hag, whose first motion had been, upon hearing the. 
question, to grasp the haft of a large knife, now unclosed her 
hand, stole it away from the weapon, and suffered it to fall by 
her side, while she proceeded with a sort of smile — “ Bairns ! 
ye are joking, lad — wha wad touch bairns ? Madge, puir thing, 
had a misfortune wT ane — and the t’other” — Here her voice 
sunk so much, that Jeanie, though anxiously upon the watch, 
could not cat<^ a word she said, until she raised her tone at 
the condusion of the sentence — **&o Madge, in her daffin’, 
threw it into the Nor'-lock, I trow.” 

Madge, whose slumbers, like those of most who labour under 
mental malady, bad been shor^ and were easily broken, now 
made herself heard from her place of repose. 

“ Indeed, mother, that’s a great lie, for I did nao sic thing.” 

“ Hush, thou helli('4it devil,” said her mother — “ By Heaven I 
the other wench will be waking too.” 

“That may be dangerous,” said Frank; and hu rose, and 
followed Meg Mufdockson across the floor. 

“ Bise,” said the hag to her daughter, “ or I sail drive the 
knife between the plonlto into the Bedlam back of thee 1” 

Apparently she at the same time seconded her threat by 
pricking her with the point of a knife, for Madge> with a faint 
scream, changed her place, and ^e dOOT opened. 

The oM womkn held a candle in'^one hand, and a knife in 
the pther. Levitt appeared behind her, whetW with a view 
of preventing, or assisting her in any violence she might medi- 
tate, could not be well guessed. Jeanie’a presence of mind 
stood her friend In this dreadful erisis. She had resolution 
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enough to maintain the attitude and manner one who ejlseps 
profoundly, and to r^ulate even her breathing, notwithstanding 
^the agitation of Jmstant terror, so as to correspond with hor 
attitude. * 

The old woman passed the light across her eyes ; and although 
Jcanie’s fears were so powerfully awakened by this movement, 
that she often declared afterwards, that she thought sho saw 
the figures of her destined murderers through hei^ closed cye< 
lids, ^e had still the resolution to maintain ^e feint, on which 
her safety perhaps depended. 

Levitt looked at her with fixed attention; he then turned 
the old woman out of the j^lace, and followed her himself. 
Having rained the outivard apartoent, and seated themselves, 
Jeanie 'heard the highwayman say, to,her no small relief, “ She's 
^»is fiist as if she were in Bedfordshire. — Now, old Meg, d — n me 
if I can understand a glim of this story of yours, or what good 
it will do you to hang the one weucJi and torment the other ; 
but, rat me, I wiU be true to my friend, and serve ye the way 
ye like it. 1 see it will bo a bad job ; but I do think I could 
get her down to Surfleet on the Wash, and so on board Tom 
Moonshine’s neat lugger, and keep her out of the way three or 
four weeks, if tlmt will please ye — But d — n me if any one shall 
harm her, unless they hate a mind l!b choke on a brace of blue 
plums. — ^It’s a cruel bad job, and I wish you and it, Meg, were 
both at the devil.” 

“ Never mind, hinny Levitt,” said the old woman ; “ you are 
a mfilcr, and will have a’ your ain gate — She shanna gang to 
heaven an hour sooner for me ; I carena whether she live or dio 
— ^it’s her sister — ay, her sister 1” 

“ Wefil, we’ll say no more about it ; I hear Tom coming in. 
We’ll couch a hogshead,* and so better had ydU.” Jh^ retired 
to repose accordingly, and all was silent in this asylum of 
iniquity. • 

Jeanie lay for a long time awi^o. At break of day she heard 
the two ruffians leave the bam, after whispering to tlje old 
womau for iXime time. The sense that she was now guaidod 
by persons of her own sex gave her some confidence, and 
irresistible lassitude at length threw her into sltunber. 

When the captive awakened, the sua was high in heaven, s 
and the morning considerably ^vanced. >Madge Wildfire was 
BtiU in the hovel which had served them fot the night, and 
* Lay oursolTW tiomi to sleep. 
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imia^iately bid her good-monung, with her usual air of insane 
glee. “ And d’ye ken, lass,'* said Madge, “ there's queer things 
chanced since ye hae been in the land of Nod.. The constable^ 
hae been here, woman, and tiiey met wi’ my foinnie at the 
door, and they whirl'd W awa to the Justice's about the man’s 
wheat. — Dearl thae English churls think as muckle about a 
blade of wheat or grass, as a Scotch laird does about his mau- 
kins and hia«muir-poots. Now, lass, if ye like, well play them 
a fine jink ; we will awa out and take a walk — will mak 
imco wark when they miss us, but we can easily be back by 
dinner time, or before dark night at ony rate, and it will be some 
frolic and fresh air. — But maybe ye wad like to take some 
breakfast, and then lie down again 1 I ken by mysell, there’s 
whiles 1 can sit wi' my head in my hand the haill day, and 
havena a word to cast at a dog — and other whUes, ^at I, 
canna sit still a moment. That's when the folk thk^ me want, 
but I am aye canny eneugh — ye needna be fcorea to walk wi' 
me.” 

Had Madge Wildfire been the most raging lunatic, instead 
of possessing a doubtful, uncertain, and ti^ight sort of ratio* 
nality, varying, probably, from the influence of the most trivial 
causes, Jeanie would hardly have objected to leave a place of 
captivity, where she had so much to'^approhend. She eagerly 
astured Madge that she had no occasion for further sleep, no 
desire whatever for eating ; and, hoping internally that she was 
not guilty of sin in doing so, she flattered her keeper’s crazy 
humour for walking in the woods. 

“ It’s no a’thegither for that neither,” said poor Madge ; " but 
I am judging ye will wun the better out o’ thae folk’s hands ; 
no that they are a’thegither bad folk neither, but thby have 
queer ways wi' thtoi, and 1 whiles dinna think it hits ever been 
weel wi’ my mother and me since we kept sic-liko company.” 

With the haste, the joy, the fear, and the hope of a lib^ted 
captive, Jeanie snatched up her little bundle, followed Madge 
into the firee air, and eagerly looked round her for a human 
habitation ; but none was to be Been, The grouifd was apartly 
cultivated, and partly left in its nattmal state, according as 
the fim^ of th^ slovenly agriculturists hod decided. In its 
natural state it was waste, in some places covered with dwarf 
trees and bushes, mothers swamp, and elsewhere firm and dry 
downs or pasture grounds. 

Jeanie's active mind next led her to conjecture which way 
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the high-road lay, whence she had been forced. If she n^iuod 
that public road, she imagined she must soon meet some per- 
^ son, or arriTe at some house, where she might tdl her stoiy, 
and request *protection. But, after a glance around het, she 
saw wi^ regret that she had no means whatever of directing 
her course with any degree of certainty, and that she was still 
in dependence upon her crazy companion. “ Shall we not walk 
upon the high-road?” ^d she to Madge, in suoh a tone as 
a nurse ufibs jto coax a child. “ It’s brawer walking on the road 
than among thae wild bushes and whins.” 

Madge, who was walking very fast, stopped at this question, 
and looked at Jeanie with a sddden and scrutinising glance, that 
seemed to indicate complete acquaintance with her purpose. 
“Aha^ lassl” she exclaimed, are .ye gaun to guide us that 
.gate? — ^Ye’ll be for making ybur heels save your head, I am 
judging.” 

Jeanie h^tated for a moment, on bearing her companion thus 
express herself, whether she had not better take the hint, and 
try to outstrip and get rid of her. But she knew not m which 
direction to fly ; she was by no means sure that she would 
prove the swiftest, and perfectly conscious that in the event of 
her being pursued and overtaken, she would be inferior to the 
madwoman in strength.* She therefore gave up thoughts for 
the present of attempting to escape in that manner, and, saying 
a few words to allay Madge’s suspicions, she follow^ in anxious 
apprehension the wa 3 rward path by which her guide thought 
proper to lead her, Madge, infirm of purpose, and easily recon- 
ciled to the present scene, whatever it was, began soon to talk 
Avith her usual diffiiseness of ideas. 

“It’l a dainty thing to be, in the woods on a fine morning 
like this ! I like it far better than the to\m, fon there isna a 
wheen duddie bairns to be crying after ane, as if ano were a 
world’s wonder^ just because ane maybe is a thought bonnier 
and better put-on than their neighbours — though, Jeanie, ye 
Buld never be proud o’ brow claiths, or beauty neither-r-wae’s 
me I thqy’re'but a snare— -I ance thought better o’ them, and 
what came o’t ?” 

“ Are ye sure ye ken the way ye are taking^is ?” said Jeanie, 
who began to imagine that /^e was getting deeper inte the^ 
woods and more remote from the high.-roa(i 

“Bo 1 ken the road? — ^Wasna I mony a day living here, 
and what far ahouldno I ken the road ? 1 might hoe forgotten. 
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too^OT it W88 afore myt accident ; but there are Bome things 
ane ^ ne7er forget, let them try it as muokle as they likei” 

By this time th^e^ had gained the deepest part of a patidi of, 
woodland. The trees were a little sepsuated from each other, 
and at the foot of one of them, a beautiful poplar, was a hillock 
of moss, such as the poet of Grasmere has described. So soon 
as she arrived at this spot, Madge Wildfire, joining hw hands 
above her with a loud so^arn that resembled laughter, 
flung herself aU at once upon the spot, and remained lying 
there motionless. 

Jeanie’s first idea was to take the opportunity of flight ; hut 
her desire to escape yielded for & moment to apprehension for 
the poor insane b^g, who, she thought, might perish for want 
of relief. With an eflort^ which in her circumstances, might 
be termed hemic, she 8t< -oped d!bwn, spoke in a soothing tone, . 
and endeavoured to raise up the forlorn creature. She ejected 
this with difiiculty, and as she placed her against lIKe tree in a 
sitting posture, she observed with surprise, that her complexion, 
usually florid, was now deadly pale, and that her face was 
bathed in tears. Kotwithstanding her own extreme danger, 
Jeanio was affected hy the situation of her companion ; and the 
rather, that, through the whole todu of her wavering and iu- 
consisteut state of mind ahd line of induct, she discerned a 
general colour of Irindness towards herself, for which she felt 
gratitude. 

“ Let me alane ! — ^let me alane 1’* said the poor young woman, 
as her paroj^sm of sorrow began to abate — Let me alone — ^it 
does mo good to weep. I canna shed tears but maybe aucc or 
twice a year, and 1 aye come to wet this tiuf with them, that 
the flowers may grow fair, and the grass may bo green.'* ^ 

“ But wh^ is the matter with you V* said Jeanie — “ Why 
do you weep so bitterly 1” 

“There’s matter enow,” replied the lunatic,.. — “mair than 
ae puir mind can bear, I trow. Stay a bit, and I'll tell yon a' 
about jt ; for I like ye, Jeanie Deans — a'b^y £^ke woel about 
ye when we lived in the Fleasaunts — ^And I mind fiye the^rink 
o’ milk ye gae me yon day, when I had been on Arthur's Seat 
for four<and-twen<>y hours, looking fi>r the ship that somebody 
,waB ^^ulitag in.” « 

These words recalled to Jeanie’s recollection, that, in fact, she 
had been one morning much fri^tened by meeting a crazy 
young woman near her father’s house at an early hour, and 
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that, as she appeared to be hann^, her appxehensiop had 
been changed into pity, and she had rdiev^ the udhapp^’ 
wanderer with ^ome food, which she devoured ^th the haste * 
of a funished person. The incident, trifling in itself, was at 
present of great importanoe, if it should be found to have made 
a favoiuable and pennanent impression in her &vour on the 
mind of the object of her charity. 

Yes,” said Madge, ** I’ll t^ ye a' about it,^ for ye are a 
decent man’s daughter — Bou(» Davie Deans, ye ken — and 
maybe ye’ll*can teach me to And out the narrow way, and the 
straight path, for I have been biuriiing bricks in Egypt, and 
walking through the weary* wilderness of Sinai, for la^ and 
mony a day. But whenever I think about mine errors, I am 
like to cover my lips for shame.” — Here she looked up and 
smiled. — “ It’s a strange thing now — I hae spoke mair gude 
words to yon in ten minutes, &an I wad speak to my mothrr 
in as moi^ years — it’s no that I diima think on them — and 
whiles they are just at my tongue’s end, but then comes the 
devil, and brushes my lips wilh his black wing, and lays his 
broad black loof on my mouth — ^for a block loof it is, Jeanic — 
and sweeps away a’ my gude thoughts, and dits up my gude 
words, and pits a wheen fule saitgs and idle vanities in their 
place.” • • 

“ Try, Madge,” said Jeanie, — “try to settle your mind and 
make your breast clean, and vou’ll find your heart easier. — 
Just resist the devil, and he will flee irom you — and mind that, 
as my worthy father tdls mo, there is nae devil sae dcceitfu’ as 
our ain wandering thoughts.” 

“ And that’s tnie too, lass,” said Madge, starting up ; “ and 
I’ll gaSig a gate where the devil dauma follow me ; and it’s a 
gate that you will like dem-ly to gang — ^but I’ll ke§p a fast hand 
o’ your aim, for fear Apollyon should stride across the path, as 
he did in the pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Accordingly she got up, mid, taking Jeanie by the arm, 
began to w^ forward at a great pace ; and soon, to 1^ com- 
panigp’s juf mall joy, came into a marked path, with the 
meanders of which i^e seemed perfectly acquaint^ Jeanie 
endeavoured to bring hm* back to the confessional, but the 
fan<gr was gone by. In fact, the mind^of this deran^^being 
resembled nothing so much as a quantity of dry leaves, which 
may for a few minutes remain st^, but are instantly discom- 
posed And put in motion by the first casual breath of air. She 
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had MW got John Bunyan^a parable into her head, to the exclu- 
.sien of everything else, and on she went with great volubility. 

“Bid ye never read the Pilgrim’s Progress 1 r And you shall 
be the woman, Christiana, and I will be the maidto, Mercy — 
for ye ken Mer<y was of the &iier countenance, and the more 
alluring than her companion — and if 1 had my Utile messan 
dog here, it would be Great-heart, their guide, ye ken, for he 
was e’en as bauld, that he wad bark at ony thing twenty 
times his sise ; and that was e’en the death of him^ fdr he bit 
Corporal MacAlpine’s heels ae morning when they were haul- 
ing me to the guard-house, and Corporal MacAlpine killed the 
bit faithfu’ thing wi’ his Lochaber lae — deil pike the Highland 
banes o’ him.” 

“O fie! Madge,” said deanie, “ye should not speak such 
words.” 

“ It’s very true,” said Madge, shaking her head ; “ but then 
I maunna think o’ my puir bit doggie, Snap, when I saw it 
lying dying in the gutter. But it’s just as weel, for it suffered 
baith cauld and hunger when it was Uving, and in the grave 
there is rest for a’ things — Kst for the doggie, and my puii 
baim, and me.” 

“Yoilr baim?” said Jeanie, conceiving that by speaking on 
such a topic, supposing it to*be a real ofte, she could not fail to 
bring her companion to a more composed temper. 

She was mistaken, however, for Madge coloured, and replied 
with some anger, ** My baim? ay, to be sure, my baim. 
Whatfor shouldna I hao a baim and lose a baim too, as weel 
as your bonnie tittie, the Lily of St. Leonard’s ?” 

The answer struck Jeanie with some alarm, and she was 
anxious to soothe the irritation she had unwittingly 'given 
occasion to. •“ I aih very sony for your misfortune” — ^ 

“ Sorry 1 what ,wad ye be sorry for?” answered Madge. 
“ The baim was a blessing — ^that is, Jeanie, it wad hae been a 
blessing if it hadna been for my mother ; but my mothw’s a 
queer %foman. — ^Ye see, there was an auld carle wi’ a bit land, 
and a gude dat o’ siller besides, just the very picture of oldiMr. 
Feebleznind or Mr. Besdy-to-^t, that Great-heart delivered 
from Slaygood thdgiaht, when he was rifling him and about to 
pick his ^nes, for Slaygood was of the nature of the flesh- 
eaters — and Great-heart killed Giant Despair too— -but I am 
dcAibting Giant Despair’s come alive again, f<»r a’ the stoi^ book 
— ^1 find him busy at my heart whilea.” 
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^*Weel, and so the auld carle,” %aid Jeanie, for she was 
painfully interested in getting to the tnith of Madge’s bistort 
* which she tould not but suspect was in some extraordinary 
way linked and entwined with the fate of her sister. She was 
also desirous, if possible, to engage her companion in some 
narrative which might be carried on in a lower tone of voice, 
for she was in great apprehension lest the elevated notes of 
Madge's conversation shoidd dir^t her mother or the robbers iii 
search of lham. 

** And so the auld carle,” said Madge, repeating her words — 
** I wish ye had seen him s^oiting atot, off ae leg on to the 
other, wi* a kind o’ dot-and-go-one sort o’ motion, as if ilk ane 
o’ his twa legs had belanged to sindry folk — ^but Gentle* George 
could take him aff brawly — £h^ as I«iised to laugh to see George 
gang hip-hop like him! — I dinna ken, I think I laughed 
heartier then than what I do now, though maybe no just sae 
muckle.” 

“ And who was Gentle George?” said Jeanie, endeavouring to 
-bring her back to her stoiy. 

“ 0, ho was Geordie Robertson, ye ken, when ho 'Was in 
Edinburgh ; but that’s no his right name neither — His name 

is But what is your business w^ his name ?” said she, as if 

upon sudden recollectioif. **What have ye to do asking for 
folk’s names? — Have ye a mind I should scour my knife between 
your ribs, as my mother says ?” 

As this was spoken with a menacing tone and gesture, 
Jeanie hastened to protest her total innocence of purpose in the 
accidental question which she had asked, and Mad^ Wildfire 
went on somewhat pacified. 

“Never ask folk’s names, Jeanie — ^it’s no, civil — I hae seen 
half-a-dozen o’ folk in my mother’s at ance, and" ne’er ane a’ 
them ca’d the ithcr by his name ; and Daddie Ration says, it is 
the most uncivil thing may be, because the bailie bo^es are 
aye asking fashions questions, when ye saw sic a man, or sic a 
man ; and if ye dinna ken their names, ye ken there can •be nae 
mair speer’d'about it.” . 

“ In what strange school,” thought Jeanie to herself, “ has 
tliis poor creature 'been bred up, where such remote precautions 
are taken against the pursuits of justice? What would my 
father or Reuben Butler think if I were to tell them there are 
sic folk in the world? And to abuse tiie simplicity of this 
demented creature ! Oh, that I were but safe at hame among 
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min^aiu leal and true people ! and I’ll bless God, while I have 
Uteath, that placed me amongst Hiose who Uve in His fear, and 
under the shadow of His wing;” ' ^ 

She was interrupted by the insane kugh of Madge Wildfire, 
as she saw a magpie hop across the path. 

** See there ! — ^t^t was the gate my auJd joe used to cross the 
countiy, but no just sae lightly — ^he hadna wings to help his 
auld legs, I trow ; but I l^oved to liave manied him for a’ 
that, Jeanie, or my mother wad liae been the dead V me. But 
then came in the story of my poor baim, and my mother 
thought he warl be deaved wi* it’s okirling, and she pat it away 
in below the bit bourock of turf yonder, just to be out o’ the 
gate ; and I think she buried my best wits with it, for I have 
never been just mysell f.inlbe. And only think, Jeanie, after 
iny mother bad b^ at a’ these pains, the auld doited body 
Johnny Drottle turned up his nose, and wadna hae aught to 
say to me ! But it’s littie 1 care for him, for 1 have led a 
meny life ever since, and ne’er a'braw gentleman looks at me 
but ye wad think he was gaun to drop off his horse for mere 
love of me. 1 have ken’d some o’ them put their hand in their 
pocket, and gie me as mucklo as sixpence at a time, just for my 
weel-faured face,” • , 

This speech gave Jeanie a dark insight into Madge’s history. 
She had been courted by a wealthy suitor, whose addresses her 
mother had favoured, notwithstanding the objection of old age 
and deformity. She had been seduced by some profligate, and, 
to conceal her shame and promote the advantageous mat^ she 
had planned, her mother had not hesitated to destroy the off- 
spring of their intrigue. That the cijnsequenoe should be the 
total derangement .of a mind which was constithtir<ua%’ un- 
settled by giddiness and vanity, was extremely natural; and 
such was, in fact, the history of Madge Wildfire's insanity. 
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•OHAPTEE THIRTIETH. 

So free firom danger, free from fear. 

They crossed the court— right glad they were. 

CBBlStAfilOL 

PUB8T7INO .the path which Madge had chosen, Jeanie Deans 
observed, to her no small delight, that marks of more cultiva- 
tion appeared, and the thatched roofs of houses, with their blue 
smoke arising in little eoluinn% were seen emb(»omod in a tuft 
, of trees at some distance. The track led in that direction, and 
Jeanie, therefore, resolved, while Madge continued to pursue it, 
• that she would ask her no questions ; having had the ijcnctra- 
tion to observe, that by doing so she ran the risk of irritating 
her guide, or awakening suspicions, to the impressions of which, 
persons in Madge’s unsettled state of mind are particularly 
liable. 

* Madge, therefoie, uninterrupted, went on with the wild dis- 
jointed chat which her rambling imagination suggested ; a mood 
in which she was much more communicative resjxicting her own 
history, and that of othei^, than when there was any attempt 
made, by direct queries, or cross-examinations, to extract infor- 
mation on these subjects. 

It’s a queer thing,” she said, “ but whiles I can speak about 
the bit bairn and the rest of it, just as if it had b^ another 
body’s, and no my ain ; and whiles I am like to break my heart 
about it — Had you ever a bairn, Jeanie?” 

Jeanie .replied in the negative. 

“ Ay ; but your sister had, though — ^and I kon what came o’t 
too.” 

“ In the name of heavenly mercy,” said Jeonicr, forgetting the 
line of conduct v^ich she had hitherto adopted, “ t^ me but 
what became of that unfortunate babe, and” 

Madge shopped, looked at her gravdy and fixedly, and ^len 
broke into a great fit of laughing — “ Aha^ lass, — catch me if 
you can — I tMnk it|s easy to gar you trow ony thing. — How 
mild I ken onything o’ your siste]^ wean) Lasses mild 
iitteihing to do wi’ weans till they are mame^--aiid then a’ the 
gusaips and cummeis come in and feast as if it were the blithest 
• day in the world. — ^They say maidens’ bairns are weel guided. 

I wot that wosna true of your tittie’s and mine , but these are 
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Rad lales to toll. — I mauif just sing a bit to keep up my heart— 
Yt*s a sang that Gentle (^rge made on me lang when 1 
went with him to Lockington wake, to see liim*aet^‘upon a stage, c 
in fine clothes, with the player folk. He might liM dune waur 
than married me that night as he promised — ^better wed over 
the mixen* as over the moor, as they say in Yorkshire — he 
may gang farther and fire waur — but that’s a’ ane to the 


' I’m Madgp of the country. I’m Madge of the town, 

And I’m Madge of the lad I am blitiiiest to own— 

The Lady of Beevein diamonds may shine^ 

But has not a heart half eo lifhtsome as mine. 

* 1 am Queen of the Wake, and I’m Lady of Ma}', 

And I lead the blithe ring round the May-pole to-day ; 

The wildfire that flashes so fair and so free, 

Was never so bright, or so bonny, as me.’ 

I like that the best o’ a’ my sangs,” continued the maniac, 

** because he made it. I am often singing it, and that’s maybe 
the reason folk ca’ me Madge Wildfire. I aye answer to the 
name, though it’s no my ain, for what’s the use of making a 
fash?” 

“Bat ye shouldna sing upon the Sabbath at least,” said 
Jeanie, who, amid all her distress anft anxiety, could not help 
being scandalised at tbe deportment of her companion, especially 
as they now approached near to the little village. 

“ Ay ! is this Sunday)” said Madge. “ My mother leads sic 
a life, wi’ tuniihg night into day, tliat ane loses a’ count o’ the 
days o’ the week, and disna ken Sunday frae Saturday. Besides, 
it’s a’ your whiggeiy — in England, folk sings when they like — 
And then, ye keiv you are Chiisriwa and 1 am Mer(y>^nd ye 
ken, as they went on their way, they aang.” — And sfae^unme* 
diatdfy raised one af John Bunyan’s dfitties : — 

" H« that Ik down need fear no fSQ, 

He that is low no pride, 

He that is humble ever ehaU 
Have Qod to be his guide. 

i*Fiilness to such a bnzthmi ia . 

That go on pilgrimage ; 

Herefit^e, and hereafter bllaa 
Is beet from age to age.” 

* A homdy proverbb signifying bettw wed a neiCih'boiur than one Ibtched 
from a distenoe* — ^Mlzen'sigoiflea dtmi^ilL 
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*^And Jo ye ken, Jeanie, I think thtoe’e much truth in that 
book, the Pilgrim’s Progress. The boy that sings that song 
> was feeding ^ Other’s sheep in the Yal^y of Humiliatioa, and 
« Mi; Great-hmrt says, that he li^red a merrier life, and hod more 
.of the herb called h^rt’aease in his bosom, than they that wear 
silk and velvet like me, and are as bonny as 1 am.” 

Jeanie Deans had never read the fanc^ul and delightfid par- 
able to whidi Madge alluded. Bunyan was, indeed, a rigid 
Calvini8t,*but then he was also a member of a Bwtist congre- 
gation, so that his works had no place on David Deans’s shelf 
of divinity. Madge, however^^at some time of her life, had been 
well acquainted, as it appeal, with the most popular of his 
performances, which, indeed, rarely fails to make a deep Impres- 
sion upon children, and people of th» lower rank. 

“Ism sure,” she continued,*" I may weel say I am come out 
of the dty of Destruction, for my mother is Mrs. Bat's-eyes, that 
dwells at Deadman’s cornels; and Frank Levitt, and Tyburn 
Tam, they may be likened to Mistrust and Guilt, that came 
^loping up, and struck the poor julgrim to the ground with a 
great dub, and stole a bag of silver, which was most of his 
spending mon^, and so have they done to many, and will do to 
more. But now we will gaug to tlje Interpreter’s house, for I 
ken a man tliat will pla^ ^e Interpreter right wed ; for he has 
eyes lifted up to Heaven, the best of books in his hand, the law 
of truth written on his lips, and he stands as if he pl^ed wi’ 
men — Oh, if I had minded what he had said to me, I had never 
been the castaway creature that I am ! — But it is all over now. 
-r-But we’ll knock at the gate, and then the keeper will admit 
Christiana, but Mercy Will be left out — and then I’ll stand at 
rile 4^r, trembling and crying, and then Christiana — that's 
you, Jeanie — ^will intercede for me; and ^eu Merqy — that’s 
me, ye ken, will faint ; and riicn the Interpreter — yes, the 
Interpreter, that’s Mr. Staunton himself, will some out and take 
me — that’s poor, lost, demented me — the hand, and give 
me a poxttegianate, and a piece of honeycomb, and a smalh bottle 
'of spirits, to stay my fainting — and then good times will 
come bapk again, and well be the happiest folk you ever saw.” 

In midst of the confused assemblage 8f ideas indicated 
in this speech, Jeanie thought s^ie saw« serious purpose m the^ 
part of Madge, to endeavour to obtain rife pardon and counte- 
nance of some one whom she had offended; an attempt the 
most likely of all others to bring them once more into contact 
vor.. VII. * y 
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«nth* lav and le^ prote6tion. She, tiiexafore, resolved to be 
guided by her while she was in so hopefiil a disposition, and act 
for her own safety according to circumstances. 

They were now dose by the village, one of thw beaut^l 
scenes which are so often found in meny England, where i&e 
cottages,' instead of being built in two direct 1^ on eadi side 
of a dusty high-road, stand in detached groups, interqpersed 
not only with large oaks and ohns, but with fruit-trees, so 
many of which were at this time in floniish, that the grove 
seemed enamelled with their crimson and white blossoms. In 
the centre of the hamlet stood thp parish diurch, and its little 
Oothic tower, fro;u which at present was heard the Sunday 
chime of bells. 

“ We will wait here until the folk are a’ in the church— they 
ca’ the kirk a church in England, Jeanie, be sure you mind 
that — ^for if I was gaun forward amang them, a* the gaitts o* 
boys and lasses wad be ciyiug at Madge Wildfire's tail, the 
little hell-rakers 1 and the beadle would be as hard upon us as 
if it was our fault. I like their skirling as ill as he does, I can 
tell him j I’m sure I often wish there was a het peat doun their 
throats when they set them up that gate." 

Conscious of the disorderly appearance of her own dress after 
the adventure of the preceding night, and of the grotesque habit 
and demeanour of her guide, and sensible how important it was 
to secure an attentive and impatient audience to her strange 
story from some one who might have the means to protect her, 
Jeanie readily ac<iuieBced in Madge’s proposal to rest under the 
trees, by which th^ were still somewhat screened, untU the 
commencement of service should give 'them on qpportunity of 
entering the hamlet without attracting a crowd around*;^em. 
She m^e the less opposition, that Madge had intinud^d that 
this was not the viU^ where her mother was in custoc^, and 
that the two squira of the pad were absent in a different 
direction. 

She^ sate herself down, therefore, at the foot of jau' oak, and 
hy the assistance of a placid fountidn, which had daormed* 
up for the use c^the vOlagers, and which: aetv^ her .as a aa- 
tural mirror, she oegan — no uncommon thb^ with a Scottish 
maidui of her rank — ^to>>aRangp her toilette in the open tur, and 
bring her dresfi, soiled an4 disordered as it was, into such order 
as the place and circumstances admitted. 

She soon perceived retson, however, to regret that she had 
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Bet about thu task, however decent *and neoeBsar^, in the pre- 
sent time and society, Madge Wildfire, who, am^ other 
^ indicatioiiLB fif hisanily, had a most overweening (pinion of 
those chaima, to which, in fiict, she had owed her miseiy, and 
whose mind, like a raft upon a lake, was agitated ax^ driven 
about at random by each fresh impulse, no sooner beheld 
Jranie begin to airange her hair, place her bonnet in order, 
rub the dust from her shoes and dothes, adjust her neck-hand- 
kerdiief and mittans, and so forth, than with imitative zeal 
she began to bedizen and trick herself out with shreds and 
remnants of beggarly finely^ which she took out of a little 
bundle, and which, when disposed around her person,, made 
her appearance ten times more fantastic and apish than it had 
been before. , • 

Jeanie groaned in spirit, but dared not interfere in a matter 
so delicate. Across the man’s cap or riding hat which she 
wore, Madge placed a broken and soiled white feather, inter- 
sected with one which had been shed ftom the train of a pea- 
^x)ck. To her di’css, which was a kind of riding-habit, she 
stitched, pinned, and otherwise Hecurcd, a large furbelow of 
artificial flowers, all crushed, writikled and dirty, which had at 
first bedecked a lady of (4iiality, then descended to her Abigail, 
and dazzled the inmates of the servants’ hall. A tawdry scurf 
of yellow silk, trimmed with tinsd and spangles, which had 
seen as liard service, and boasted as honourable a transmission, 
was next flung over one shoulder, and fell across her person in 
the momter of a shoulder-belt, or l^drick. Madge then stripped 
off the coarse ordinary shpes, which she wore, and replaced them 
by a pajr of dirty satin ones, spaugled and embroider^ to match 
the scarf, and famished with vmy high heeloi She hod cut a 
willow switch in her morning’s walk, almost as long as a boy’s 
fishing-rod. This she set h^s^ seriously to peel, and when it 
was txansformed into such a wand as the Treasurer or High 
Steward bears on public occasions, she told Jeanie tlu^ she 
thought tli^ now looked decent,' as young women should do upon 
the Siftidsy morning, and that, as the bells had done ringing, 
she was willing to conduct her to the Inteipretar’s house. 

Jeanid sigh^ heavily, to^tbiuk it should be her lot on^e % 
^ Lord’s day, and during kirk time too, to pa(ade the street of^ 
inhabited village with so very grotesque a comrade ; but neces- 
sity had no bw, since, without a positive quarrel with the 
madwoman, which, in the circumstances, would have been very 
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unodvuable, she could see* no means of shaMng herself free 
her society. 

As for poor Madge, she was completely elated Tpih personal 
vanity, and the most perfect satisfaction concerning her own 
dazzling dress, and superior appearance. They entered the 
hamlet without being ol^rved, except by one old woman, who^ 
being nearly “ high-gravel blin4” was only conscious that some- 
thing veiy fine and glittering was passing by, and dropped as 
deep w reverence to Madge as she would have done to a countess. 
This filled up the measure of Madge’s self-approbation. She 
minced, slie ambled, she smiled, sbe simpered, and waved Jeanic 
Deans forward with the condescension of a noble diaperonej who 
has undertaken the charge of a country miss on her first journey 
to the capital. ' 

Jeanie followed in patience, and with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, that she might save herself the mortification of seeing 
her companion’s absurdities ; but she started when, ascending 
two or three steps, she found herself in the churchyird, and 
saw that Madge was making straight for the door of the church.'' 
As Jeanie had no mind to enter ^e congregation in such com- 
pany, she walked aside from the pathway, and said in a decided 
tone, “ Madge, I will wait 4iGre till th^ church comes out — ^you 
may go in by yourself if you have a mind.” 

As she spoke these words, she was about to seat herself upon 
one of the grave-stones. 

hladge was a little before Jeanie when she turned aside; 
but, suddenly changing her course, she followed her with long 
strides, and, with every feature inflamed with passion, overtook 
and seized her by the arm. “ Do ye think, ye uugratefu’^wretcb, 
that I am gauu .to let you sit doun upon my lather’s grave? 
The deil settle ye doim, if ye dinna rise and come into the 
Interpreter’s house, that’s the house of God, wi’ me, but I’ll rive 
every dud aff your back I” 

She adapted the action to the phrase; for with one clutch 
she stripp^ Jeanie of her straw bonnet and a handful of hw 
hair to boot, and threw it up into an old yew-tree, where it 
stuck fast. Jeaiuie^s first impulse vms to scream, but conceiving 
she might receive deadly harm before die codd obtain the 
assifttanoe of anyone, dbtwithstanding the vicinity of the church, 
she thouid^t it wiser to follow the madwoman into the congrega- 
tion, where she might find some means of escape from her, or at 
least be secured against her violence. But when she meekly 
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intimated her consent to follow her guide’s uncertain 

brain had caught another train of ideas. She held Jeanie fast 
with one ham^ and with the other pointed to the inscription on 
the gTave-stene^'and commanded her to read it. Jeanie obeyed, 
and road these words : — 

•* This Mohuxbnt was bbisoted to tbs Mbmobt of Dohald 
M uaDOoxBoir of tbs Kiho’s zxfi., or Cauxboniax 
BR oniBirr, a sihcirbr Christian, a bravx Soldur, ahd 

A* FAITHFUL SKBYART, BT BIS OBATEFUL AHD BOBBOWIHa 

Mastkb, Robkbt Stauhtoh.” 

“ It’s very weel read, Jeatfie ; it’s just the very words,” said 
Madge, whose ire had now Med into deep melancholy, and 
with a step which, to Jeiinio’s great joy, was uncommonly quiet 
and moirr^ul, she led her companion towards the door of the 
church. 

It was one of those old-fashionod Gotliio parish churches 
which are frequent in England, the most cleanly, decent, and 
reverential places of worship that are, perhaps, anywhere to 
^ found in the Christian world. Yet, notwithstanding the 
decent solemnity of its exterior, Jeanie was too faithful to tlic 
directory of the Presl)yterian kirk to have entered a prelatic 
place worship, and would, u])oif any other occasion, have 
thought that she beheld in the porch the venerable figure of 
her father waving her Imck from the entrance, and pronouncing 
ill a solemn tone, “Cease, my child, to hear the instruction 
which causeth to err from the wonls of knowledge.” But in 
her present agitating and alarming situation, she looked for 
safety to this forbidden place of assembly, as the hunted animal 
will sometimes seek shelter from imminent danger in the human 
habitation, or in other places of refuge most ^icn to its nature 
and habits. Not even the sound of the organ, and of one or 
two flutes which accompanied the psalmody, prevented her from 
following her guide into the chancid of the church. 

No sooger had Madge put her foot upon the pavemeiyi*, and 
become sensible that she was' the object of attention to the 
spectators, than she resumed all the fantastic extravagance of 
depmrtment which some transient touch of* melancholy had 
banished for on instant. She swam ratjjier than walked up the% 
centre aisle, dragging Jeanie after her, whom she held fast by 
the hand. She would, indeed, have friin lapped aside into the 
pew nearest to the door, and 1^ Bfadge to ascend in her own 
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inaniiftr and alone to the* high places of tlie synagogue; but 
tills was impossible, without a degree of violent resistance, which 
seemed to her inconsistent with the time and place, and she 
\vas accordingly led in captivity up the whole lesogth of the 
church by her grotesque conductress, who, with half-shut eyes, a 
prim smile upon her lips, and a mincing motion with her hands, 
which corresponded with the delicate and afiected pace at which 
she was plea^ to move, seemed to take the general stare of the 
congregation, which such an exhibition necessarily excited, as a 
high compliment, and which she returned hv ^d half- 
courtesies to individuals amongst the audience, whom she 
seemed to distinguish as acquaintances. Her absurdiiy was 
enhanced in the eyes of the spectators by the strange contrast 
which she formed to her ctvupaniou, who, with dishevdled haJr, 
downcast eyes, and a face giowiiig with shame, was dragged, as 
it were, in triiunph after her. 

Madge’s airs were at length fortunatdy cut short by her 
encountering iu her progress the looks of the clergyman, who 
fixed upon her a glaiKMJ, at once steady, compassionate, and^ 
admonitoiy. She hastily opened an empty pew which happened 
to be near her, and entered, dragging in Jeonie after her. 
Kicldiig Jeanie on the shins, by way of hint that she should 
follow her example, she surik her head upon her hand for the 
space of a minute. Jeanie, to whom this posture of mental 
devotion was entirely new, did not attempt to do the like, but 
looked round her with a bewildered stare, which her neighbours, 
judging from the company in which they saw her, very naturally 
ascribed to insanity. Every person in their immediate vicinity 
drew back from tliis extraordinary couple as tar as the limits of 
their pew permitted ; but one old man could not get 'b^'ond 
Madge’s reach, eie she had snatched the prayer-book from 
his hand, and ascertained the lesson of the day. She then 
turned up the ritual, and with the most overstrained enthu- 
siasm of gesture and manner, showed Jeanie the passages 
as they were read in the service^ making, at the same^ time, her 
own responses so loud as to be beard above those of every oth«r 
person. 

Notwithstant^Gog the shanie and vexation whieh Jeanie fdt 
in bzing thus exposed cin a pla(% of worship, she could not and 
durst not omit n^ymg her spirits so as to look around her, and 
consider to whom she oi;ight to appeal for protection so soon as 
the service should be conduded. Her first ideas naturally fixed 
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upon the dergyman, and she was cftnfirmed in the resolution 
hy observing that he was an aged gentleman, of a dignified 
appearance *and* deportment, who the service with an 
tm^turbed^d decent gravity, whidi brought back to becoming 
attention tiiose younger memb^ of the congr^tion who bad 
been disturbed ly the extravagant behaviour ^ Madge Wildfire. 
To the deigyman, therefore, Jeanie resolved to make her appeal 
when the service was over. 

It is tAie.she fdt disposed to be shocked at his surplice, of 
which she W heard so much, but which she had never seen 
upon the' person of a preache^ of the word. Then she was con- 
fused by the change of. posture adopted in different parts of the 
ritual, the more so as Madge Wildfire, to whom they teemed 
familiar, took the opportunity to eaercise authority over her, 
pulling her up and pu^ng her down with a bustling assiduity, 
which Jeanie felt must make them both the objects of painful 
attention. But, notwithstanding these prejudices, it was her 
prudent resolution, in this dilemma, to imitate as nearly as she 
^ould what was done around her. The prophet, she thought, 
permitted Naaman the Syrian to bow even in the house of 
Rimmon. Surely if I, in this streight, worship the God of my 
fathers in mine own langiuige, althqpgh the manner thereof be 
strange to me, the Lord ^iU pardon me in this thing. 

In this resolution she became so much confirmed, that, with- 
drawing herself from Madge as far as the pew pennitt^, She 
endeavoured to evince, by serious and composed attention to 
wbat was passing, that her mind was composed to devotion. 
Her tormentor would not long have permitted her to remain 
quiet, but fiitigue overpowered her, and she fell fast asleep in 
the oth&r comer of the pew. 

Jeanie, though her mind in her own despite sometimes re- 
verted to her situation, compelled hersdf to give attention tu 
a sensible, energetic, and well-composed discourse, upon the 
practicid doctrines of Christianity, which she could not help 
approving^although it was evejy word written down and read 
by ihetpieacBer, and although it was delivered in a tone and 
gesture very different ftom those of Boanerges Stermheaven, 
who was her fiither’s favourite preacher. The i^ous and placid 
attention with which Jeanie listened, did not escape the clergy- ' 
inATi Madge Wildfire's entrance had r^ered him apprehen- 
sive of some disturbance, to provide against which, as far os 
possible, be often turned hia eyes to the part of the ebuicb 
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where Jeanie and she wefe placed, and became soon aware that, 
although the loss of her head-gear, and the awkwardness of her 
situation, had given an uncommon and anxious air to the, 
features of the former, yet she was in a state bf mind veiy 
different from tiiat of her companion. When he dismissed the 
congregation, he observed her look around with a wild and 
teriifi^ loo^ as if uncertain what course she ought to adopt, 
and noticed that she approached one or two of the most decent 
of tUe congregation, as if to address them, and. then shrunk 
back tiinidly, on curving tiiat they seemed to shun and to 
avoid her. The deigyman was .satisfied there must be some- 
thing extraordinary in all this, and as a. benevolent man, as well 
us a good Christian pastor, he resolved to inquire into the matter 
more minutely. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIRST. 

— — There goTemed In that year 
A stem, stout churl— «a angry overseer. 

• Gbabbs. 

While Mr. Staunton, for such was this worthy dergymau’s 
name, was laying aside his gown in the vestry, Jeanie was in 
the act of coming to an open rupture with Madge. 

“ We must return to Mumm^s bam directly,” said Madge ; 
“ we'll be ower late, and my mother will be angry.” 

“I am not going back with you, Madge,” said Jeanie, taking 
out a guinea, and offering it to her ; “lam much obliged to 
you, but I maun gang my ain road.” 

“ And me coming a' this way out o' my gate to pleasnxe you, 
ye imgratefu’ cutty,” answered Madge; “and. me to be brained 
by my mother whm I gang hame, and a* for your sake I —But 
1 will gar ye as good” 

“ For G^'s sake,” said Jeanie to a man whb stood beside 
them, “keq> her off i — she is mad.” 

“ Ey, ey,” ahswered the boor ; “ I hae some guess of that, 
and I trow thou be'siabird of the same feather. — ^Howsomever, 

, Madge, I redd thee keep hand off her, or Fse lend thee a 
whisterpoqp.” 

Several of the lower daaa of the pariahioners now gathered 
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louvd the Btrangeis, and the cry arobe among the boys that 
“ there was agoing to be a fite between mad Madge Murdockson 
K and another ^aa ef Bedlam.” But while the try assembled with 
the humane lope of seeing as much of the fun as possible, the 
laced cocked-hat of the bc^e was discerned among the multi- 
tude, and all made way for that person of awful authority. His 
drst address was to Madge. 

“ 'What’s brought thee back again, thou silly dozmot, to plague 
this parish'll . H^t thou brought ony more bastards wi’ ^ee to 
lay to honest men's doors f or does thou think to burden us with 
this goose, that's as gar&'braii\^ as thysell, as if rates were no 
up enow ? Away wi’ thee to thy thief of a mother ; she’s fost 
in the stocks at Barkston town-end — ^Away wi* ye out* o’ the 
parish, or I’se be at ye with the rataoL” 

Ma^ stood sulky for a minute ; but she had been too often 
taught submission to the beadle’s authority by ungentle means 
to feel courage enough to dii^ute it. 

« And my mother — ^my puir auld mother, is in the stocks at 
fiarkston I — ^This is a’ your wyte, Miss Jeanie Deans ; but I’ll 
be upsides wi’ you, as sure M my name’s Madge Wildfire — I 
mean Murdockson — God help me, I forget my very name in this 
confhsed waste,” * 

So saying, she turned hpon her heel, and went off, followed 
by all the mischievous imps of the village^ some crying, ** Madge, 
canst thou tdl thy name yeti” some pulling the skirts of .her 
dress, and all, to the best of their strong and ingenuity, exer- 
cising scone new device or other to exasperate her into firenzy. 

Jeanie saw her departure with infinite delight, though she 
wished that, in some way''or other, she could have requit^ tl)e 
service Ma^e had confim^d upon her. 

In the meantime, she appli^ to the beadle to know whether 
** there was any house in the village where she could be civilly 
mitertained for her money, and whether she could be permitted 
to speak to the clergyman 1” 

“ Ay, ay, we’se ha’ reverend, care on thee ; and I thmk,” 
answe^ the man of constituted authority, " that, unless thou 
answer the Hector all the better, we’se spare thy money, and gie 
diee lodging at the parish charge, young woman;” 

** 'Where am I to go then 1” said Jeanie, in some alarm. . 

Why, I am to take thee to his Beverence, in the first place, 
to me an account o’ thysell, and to see thou comeua to be e 
burden upon the parish.” 
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** I do not wish to burden anyone,” replied Jeanie ; “ I have 
enough for my own wants, and only wish to get on my jotun^ 
safely. , < 

** Why, that’s another matter,” replied the l)eafl]e,.*'and if it 
be true — and I think thou dost not look so polrumptious as thy 
playfellow yonder — Thou wouldst be a mettle lass enow, an 
thou wert snog and snod a bid better. Oome thou away, then 
— the Hector is a good man.” 

“ Is that the minister," said Jeanie, ** who pre^dfed” 

« The minister 1 Lord help thee 1 What kind o’ Presbyterian 
art thoul — ^Why, ’tis the Rector^tho Rector’s sdl, woman, and 
there isna the like o’ him in the county, nor the four next to it. 
Come away — away with thee — we maiuma bide hera” 

“ I am sure I am vri^y willing to go to see the minister,” 
said Jeanie; *^toT though he i^ead his discourse, and wore that 
surplice, as they call it here, I conna but think he must be a 
very worthy God-fearing man, to preach the root of the matter 
in the way he did.” 

The dimppointed rabble, finding that there was like to be no 
farther sport,, had by this time dispersed, and Jeanie, with htu* 
usual patience, followed her consequential and surly, but not 
brutal, conductor towaxds^the rectory. 

This clerical mansion was large ^d commodious, for the 
living was an excellent one, and the advowson belonged to a 
very wealthy family in the neighbourhood, who had usually 
bred up a son or nephew to the church for the sake of inducting 
him, as opportunity offered, into this v^ comfortable j^ptyfaioa. 
In this manner the rectory of Willingham had always 
considered as a direct and immediate appanage of Willingham 
Hall ; and as the rich baronets to whom the latter belofiged had 
usually a son, or* brother, or neph&w, sentl^ living, the 

utmost care had been taken to render their not merely 

respectable and commodious, but even dignified and imposing. 

it was situated about four hundred yards firom the village, 
and con a rising ground which sloped gently upwand, covert 
with small enclosures, or doses, laid out irregularly, so that the 
old oaks and elms, which were plaiited in hedge-nows, fdl into 
perspective, anf were blended together in beautiful irregularij^. 
Wh/m th^ approached nearer to the house, a handsome gate- 
way admitted thenr into a lawn, of narrow dimensions indeed, 
but which was interspersed with large sweet diestnut trees and 
beeches, and kept in handsome ordier. The firont of the house 
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was irregular. Part of it seemed very old, and had, iu fact, beeu 
the reddence of the incumbent in Bomi^ times. Successive 

•ccupants had* macle considerable additions and improvements, 
each in the taifte of his own age, and without much regard to 
symmetry. But these mcongruities of architecture were sc 
graduated and happily mingl^, that the eye, far from being 
displeased with the combinations of various styles, saw nothing 
but what was interesting in the varied and intricate pile which 
they disphiy^ Fruit-trees displayed on the southern wall, 
outer staircases, various places of entrance, a combination of 
roofs and chimneys of different ages, united to render the front, 
not indeed beautiful or grand, but intricate, perplexed, or, to use 
Mr. Price’s appropriate phrase, picturesque. The most consider- 
able addition was that of the present Rector, who, ** being a 
bookish man,” as the bearlle was ftt the pains to inform Jeanie, 
to augment, perhaps, her reverence for the person before whom 
she was to appear, had built a handsome library and parlour, 
and no less than two additional bedrooms. 

Mony men would hue scrupled such expense,” continued the 
parochial officer, ** seeing as the living mun go as it pleases Sir 
Edmund to will it ; but his lieveronce has a canny bit land of 
his own, and need not look on two sid^ of a penny.” 

Jeanie could not help comparing the irregular yet extensive 
and commodious pilo of building before her to the “ Manses ” in 
her OAvn country, where a set of penurious heritors, professing 
all thq while the devotion of their lives and fortunes to the 
Presbyterij^ fistablishmeut, strmn their inventions to discover 
what may be nipped, and clipped, and pared from a building 
which forms but a poor accommodation even for the present in- 
cumbent, had, despite the superior advantage of stone-masonry, 
must, in the coip3M|g^ forty or fifty years, again burden their 
descendants WiriHU^^ense, which, once liberally and hand- 
somely employed, ought to have fire^ their estates from a re- 
currence of it for more than a century at least. 

Behind the Rector’s house the ground sloped down to a small 
river, which, '^thout possessing the romautic vivacity and 
rapiffity of a northern stream, was, nevertheless, by its occa- 
sional appearance through the ranges of willowV and poplars 
that crowned its banks, a veiy pleasing aecompaniment to the 
landscape. ** It was the best trouting stream,” smd the beadle, 
^whom the patience of Jeanie, and esj^edally the assurance that 
she was not about to become a burdm to the parish, had ren- 
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dered rather commimieatiTe, ** the best trouting stfeam in all 
Lincolnshire ; for when you got lower, there was nought to be 
done wi’ fly-fishing." ^ 

Turning aside from the principal entrance he conducted 
Jeanie towards a sort of portal connected with the older part 
of the building, which was chiefly occupied by servants, and 
knocking at the door, it was opened a servant in grave 
purple Uveiy, such as befitted a wealthy and dignified dergy- 
m^n. ^ • 

“How dost do, Tummas?" said the beadle — “and how’s 
young Measter Staunton 9" 

“ Why, but poorly — ^but poorly, Measter Stubbs. — Are you 
wanting to see his Beverence 9" 

“ Ay, ay, Tununas j please to say I ha’ brought up the young 
woman as came to service to-day with mad Madge Murdocksou 
— she seems to be a decentish koind o’ body ; but 1 ha’ asked 
her never a question. Only I can tdl his Beverence that she 
is a Scotchwoman, I judge, and as flat as the fens of Hol- 
land." 

Tummas honoured Jeanie Deans with such a stare, as the 
pampered domestics of the rich, whether spiritual or temporal, 
usually esteem it part of their privilege to bestow upon the 
poor, and then desired Mr. Stubbs %nd his charge to step in till 
he informed his master of their presence. 

The room into which he showed them was a sort of steward’s 
parlour, hung with a county map or two, and three or four 
prints of eminent persons connected with the county, as Sir 
William Mouson, James York the blacksmith of Lincoln,* and 
the famous Peregrine, Lord Willoughby, in complete armour, 
looking as when he said, in the words of the legend*’ below the 
engiaving, — 

'*'Staiid to it, noUe pikenum, 

And face ye well about ; 

And shoot ye sharp, bold bowmen, 

And we will keep them out. 

Ye mnsquet and calliver-nwn. 

Do you prove tew to me, 
tr I’ll be the forernosTman In fight. 

Said Intive Lord Willonghbee.’ 

When they had entered this apartment, Tummas as a matter 

* [Author of the Union iff Bonamr, a treafise on Knglish Heraldry, 
(jondon, 1641.1 
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of course offered, and as a matter of oouAe Mr. Stubbe accepted, 
a “ summat" to eat and drink, being the respectable rdica of a 
gammon of b£i(pon,*and a whole whidnn, or pot of suffi- 
cient double ale. To these eatables Mr. Beadle seriously in- 
clined himsdf, and (fbr we must do him justice) not wi&out 
an invitation* to Jeanie, in whidi Tummas joined, that his 
prisoner or charge would Mow his good example. But although 
she might have stood in need of refreshment, considering she 
had tasted no fo^ that day, the anxiety of the moment, her 
own sparing *and abstemious habits, and a bashful aversion to 
cat in company of the two stfangers, induced her to decline 
their courtesy. So she sate in a c^ur apart, while Mr. Stubbs 
and Mr. Tummas, who had chosen to join his friend in con- 
sideration that dinner was to be put batik till after the afternoon 
service, made a hearty luncheon, wliich lasted for half-nn-hour, 
and might liot then have concluded, had not his Reverence 
rung his bell, so that Tummas was obliged to attend his master. 
Then, and no sooner, to save himself the labour of a second 
joflhiey to the other end of the house, he announced to his 
master the arrival of Mr. Stubbs, with the other madwoman, 
as he chose to designate Jeanie, as an event which had just 
taken place. He retunied,with an order that Mr. Stubbs and 
the young woman should be mstantly ushered up to the library. 

The beadle bolted in haste his last mouthful of fat bacon, • 
washed down the greasy momd with the last rinsings of the 
pot of ale, and immediately marshalled Jeanie through one or 
two intricate passages which led from the ancient to the more 
modem bmldings, into a Jiandsome little hall, or anteroom, 
adjoining .to the library, and out of which a glass door opened 
to the lawn. • 

“ Stay here,” said Stubbs, ** till I toll his Reverence you ore 
come.” 

So saying, he o^ed a door and entm-ed the library. 

Without wishing to hear their conversation, Jeanie, as ghe 
was circumstanced, could not avoid it ; for as Stubbs stood by 
the door,* and his Reverence was at the upper end of a large 
room, their conversatioit was nlcessarily audible ii^the anteroom. 

“ ^ you have brought the young woman here at last, Mr. 
Stubbs. I expected you some time since. * Xou know I do n$t 
wirii such persons to remain in custody a moment without some 
■bqniry into their situation.” 

“ Vuiy true, your Reverence,” replied the bcad.le ; “ but the 
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young woman had eat nought to<lay, and so Measter Tummns 
did set down a drop of dri^ and a morsel, to be sure.” 

“ Thomas was very right, Mr. Stubbs; and v^hat has beoouMf^ 
of the other most unfcnrtunate being 

“ Why,” replied Mr. Stubbs, “ I did think the sight on her 
would but vex your Beverence, and soa I did Ibt her go her 
ways back to her mother, who is in trouble in the next parish.” 

In trouble 1 — that signifies In prison, I sujqposel” said Mr. 
Stau'^ton. 

“ Ay, truly ; something like it, an it like your Heverwice.” 

“Wretch^, unhappy, inconigible woman!” said the clergy- 
man. “ And what sort of person is this oompaniou of hers 

“ Why, decent ciiow, an it like your Reverence,” said Stubbs ; 

“ for aught I sees of h^, there’s no harm of her, and she says 
she has cash enow to carry her out of the county.” 

“ Gash I that is always what you think of, Stubbs — But, has 
she sensei — has she her wits I — has she the capacity of tiding 
care of herself I” 

“ Why, your Reverence,” replied Stubbs, “ I cannot just''say 
— I will be sworn she was not bom at Witt-ham;* for Gaffer 
Gibbs looked at her all the ^e of service, and he says, she 
could not turn up a sinl^lo lesson Vke a Christian, even though 
she had Madge Murdockson to help her — ^but then, as to fending 
for hersell, why, she’s a bit of a Scotchwoman, your Reverence, 
and they say the worst donnot of them can look out for their 
own turn — and she is decently put on enow, and not bechounched 
like t’other.” 

“ Send her in here, then, and jlo you remain below, Mr. < 
Stubbs.” 

This colloquy had eugsiged Jeanie’s attention so deeply, that 
it was not until it was over that she observed that the sashed 
door, which, we hEve said, led from the anteroom into the 
garden, was opened, and that there entered, or rather was 
home in by two assistants, a young man, of a ^eiy pale and 
siemy appearance, whom they lifted to the nearest oowh, and 
placed th^, as if to recover fnm the &t|gue of afi unusual 
exertion. Jurt as they were maldug this arrangement, Stubbs 
out of the lihr^, and summoned Jeanio to enter it. She 
oCM^yed him, hot without tremor ; for, besMes the novelty of . 
the, situation, to a girl of her secluded habits, she felt also as if 

* A proverbinl and punning expnawion in tliat county, to intimate 
a jMsraon is not very clever. 
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the successful prosecution of her jouri^y was to depend upon 
the impression she almuld be aUe to make on Mr. Staunton. 

It is true, it^wa» difficult to suppose on what pretext a person 
traTelling on her own business, and at her own change, could be 
intermptkl upon her route. But the violent detention she had 
already undergone, was sufficient to show that there existed 
persons at no great distance who had the interest, the inclina' 
tion, and the audacity, forcibly to stop her joum^, and she felt 
the necessity of’ having some countenanco and protection, at 
least till she should get beyond their reach. While these thiugs 
passed through her mind, muds faster than our pen and ink 
can record, or even the reader's eye collect the meaning of ^ts 
traces, Jeanie found herself in a handsome library, and in 
presence of the Rector of Wili^ghsftn. The well-furnished 
presses and shelves which surrounded the large and handsome 
apartment, contained more books than JeaAie imagined existed 
m the world, being accustomed to consider as an extensive col- 
lection two abmes, each about three feet long, which con- 
taaed her father's treiisured volumes, the whole pith and marrow, 
as he used sometimes to boast, of modern divinity. An orrery, 
globes, a telescope, and some other scientific implements, con- 
veyed to Jeanie an impression of admiration and wonder, not 
oumixed with fear; for, in her ignorant apprehension, they 
seemed rather adapted for magical purposes than any other; ' 
and a few stuffed animals (as the ^ctor was fond of natural 
history) added to the impressive character of the apartment. 

Mr. Staunton spoke to her with great mildness. He observed, 
that, although hw appearance at church bad been uncommon, 
and in stfange, and he must add, discreditable society, and 
calculated, upon the whole, to dfeturb the congs^tiou during 
divine worship, he wished, neverthelesB, to hear her own account 
of herself before taking any ste}^ wbicli bis duty might seem 
to demand. He wtus a justice of peace, he inffirm^ her, as well 
as a dergyman. 

« His Hoifbu:^” (for she would mot say his Reverence) “ was 
veiy dvilf and kind,” was all that poor Jeanie could at first 
bring out '' , 

“ Who are you, young woman ?” said the deagyman, more 
peremptorily — what do you do in fbis country, and ffi 
Bucih company t — We allow no strdlers or vagrants here.” 

• ** I am not a vagrant or a stroller, sir,” said Jeanie, a little 
roused by the supposition. “I am a decent Scots lass, tra^ul- 
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ling through the land on^ own business and my own expenses ; 
and 1 was so unhappy as to fall in with bad company, and was 
stopped a' night on my journey. And this puir* creature, who^w 
is something light-heade^ let me out in the morning." 

“ Bad company 1” said the deigyman. “ I am afhud, young 
woman, you have not been suffidently anxious to avoid ^em." 

“Indeed, sir,” returned Jeanie, “I have been brought up to 
shun evil communication. But tiiese wicked people were thieves, 
and stopped me by violence and mastery.” 

“ Thieves !” said Mr. Staunton ; “ then you diarge them with 
robbery, I suppose?” o 

“ No, sir ; they ^id not take so mudi as a boddle from me,” 
answered Jeanie; “nor did they use me ill, otherwise than by 
confining me.” 

The clergyman inquired into the particulars of her adventure, 
which she told him ’from point to point. 

“This is an extraordinary, and not a very probable tale, 
yoimg woman,” resumed Mr. Staunton. “Here has been, 
according to your account, a great violence committed, witheut 
any adequate motive. Are you aware of the law of this country 
— that if you lodge this charge, you will we bound over to pro> 
secute this gang?” « 

Jeanie did not understand him, and he e3q)lained, that the 
English law, in addition to the inconvenience sustained by 
persons who have been robbed or injured, has the goodness to 
intrust to them the care and the expense of appearing as prch 
secutors. 

Jeanie said, “ that her business at London was express , all 
she wwted was, that any gentlexhan would, out of Ohnstian 
charity, protect her to some town where she could hire Ixorses 
and a guide ; and &iBlly,” she thought, “ it would be her Other’s 
mind that i^e was not fi:ee to give testimony in an £n|^ish 
court of justice, ds the land was not under a direct gospel die* 
pensation.” 

^'Mr. Staunton stared a little, and asked if her fiither was a 
Quaker. * u 

“ God for^d, sir,” said Jeanie — “ He is nae sdbismatie nor 
sectaiy, nor ever treated for sio black cmnrnodities as theirs, 
^d t^t’s wed kedd o’ him.” 

** “ And what is* his name, pray ?” said Mr, Staunton. 

“David Deans, sir, the (xmfeeder at Saint Leonard’s Orag?, 
ucar Edinburgh.” 
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A deep groan firom^ the anteroom {frevented the Kector from 
repaying, and, exclaiming, *'Good God! Uiat imhappy boy!” 
he left tfeanie alone, and haatened into the outer apartment. 

Some noiib and bustle was heard, but no one entered the 
library for the best part of an hour. 


OHAPTEE THIRTY-SECOND. 

Fantaatio pa«doM maddeuiiig brawl t 
And ahame and terror over all 1 
Deeds to be hid which were not hid, 

Wliich, all confbsc^ I cAild not know 
Whether I soffer'd or I did, 

For all seem’d guilt, remorse, or woe ; 

My own, or others, still the same 
Life-stifling fear, soul-stifling shame. 

Ck>t.EaiDais. 

Durino the interval while she was thus left alone, Jeanie 
anxiously revolved in her mind what course was best for her to 
pursue. She was impatient to continue her journey, yet she 
feared she could not safelj^adveuture to do so while the old hag 
and her assistants were in the neighbourhood, without risking 
a repetition of their violence. She thought she could collect 
from the conversation which she had partly overheard, and also 
from the wild confessions of Madge Wildi^, that her mother 
had a deep and revengeful motive for obstructing her jouiuey 
if possible. And from whom could she hope for assistance if 
not fh>m* Mr. Staunton 9 His whole appearanop and demeanour 
seemed to encourage her hopes. His features were handsome, 
though marked with a deep cast of melancholy ; his tone and 
language were gentle and encouraging ; and, as he had served 
in the army for several years during his youth, his air retained 
that ea^ fnnkness which is peculiar to the profession of af ms. 
He wa% besides, a minister of the gospel; and, although a 
won^ipper, according to Jeanie’s notions, in the oonrt of the 
GmitUes, and so benighted as to wear a suipliM ; although he 
read ther Common Prayer, and wrote down every word of his 
sermon before delivering it ; and although h% was, nmieover, iu 
strength of lui^, as w^ as pith and marrow of doctrine, vastly 
inferior to Boanerges Stoimheaven, Jeanie still thought he must 
VOL. vn. 2 
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be a very different person from Ourate KQstoup, and other 
prelatical divines of W fhth^s earlier days, who used to get 
drunk in their canonical dress, and hound out the dragoons 
against the wandering Oameronians. The house seemed to be 
in some disturbance, but as she could not suppose she was alto- 
gether forgotten, she thought it better to remain quiet in the 
apartment where she hod been left, till some one should take 
notice of her. 

The first who entered was, to her no small delight, (me of 
her own sex, a motherly-looking aged person of a housekeeper. 
To her Jeanie explained her situation in a few words, and be^d 
her assistance. 

The dignity of a hous^'ke^r did not encourage too much 
familiarity noth a person who was at the Bectoiy on justice- 
business, and whose character might seem in her ^es somewhat 
precarious ; but she was civil, although distant. 

“ Her young master,** she said, ** had had a bad accident by 
a fall from his horse, which made him liable to faintii^ fits ; 
he had been taken very ill just now, and it was impossiole Iris 
Keverence could see Jeanie for some time ; but that she need 
not fear his doing all that was just and pro^r in her behalf the 
instant he could get her business attraded to.** — She concluded 
by offering to show Jeanie a room, where she might remain till 
his Reverence was at leisure. 

Our heroine took the opportunity to request the means of 
adjusting and changing her dress. 

The honsekeepw, in whose ^imation order and cleanliness 
ranked high among personal virtuee^ gladly complied with a 
request so reasonaUe ; and the riumge of dress which Jeanie*s 
bundle furnished made so important an improvement |n her 
appearance, that the old lady hardly kzmw the soiled and 
disordered traveller, whose attire showed the vi(dence she 
had sustained, in the neat, clean, quiet-lookfug Httle Sootch- 
woi^, who now stood b^ore her. Encouraged by sudi a 
fbvourable alteration in her appearance, Hrs. IDltlfoh ventnred 
to invite Jeanie to partake of her dinner, and was* equally 
pleased with the decent propriety of her conduct during the 
m^ 

y Thou oanst rea^ ^ia hook, const thou, young woman f ** said 
t£e old lady, when their meal was oonduded, laying her hand 
upon a large Bible. ; 

“ I hope sae, madam,** said Jeanie, sarprised at the qneatian ; 
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**niy father wad hae wanted mony a thing ere I had wanted 
that Bchuling.” 

“The better* sign of him, young woman. There are men 
here, well to pass in the worl^ would not want their share of 
a Leicester plover, and that’s a bag-pudding, if fasting for three 
houi-s would make all their poor children read the Bible from 
end to end. Take thou the book, then, for my eyes are some- 
thing dassed, and read wliere thou listest — it’s the only book 
thou canst not happen wrong in.” 

Jeanic was at ^t tempted to turn up the parable of the gfxMl 
Samaritan, but her conscienee checked her, as if it were use 
of Scripture, not for her o%vn edification, but to work upbn the 
mind of others for the relief of her worldly afflictions ; and under 
this scrupulous sense of duty, she selected, in preference, a chapter 
of the prophet Isaiah, and read it, notwithstanding her northern 
accent and tone, with a devout propriety, which greatly edified 
Mrs. Dalton. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ an all Scotchwomen were sic as tliou ! — 
Imt it was our luck to get bom devils of thy countiy, I think 
— every one worse than t’other. If thou knowest of any tidy 
lass like thysell that wanted a place, and could bring a good 
character, and would nof^ go laikin^ about to wakes and fairs, 
and wore shoes and stockings all the day round — ^why. I’ll not 
say but we might find room for her at the Bectoiy. Hast no 
cousin or sister, lass, that such an offer would suit )” 

This w'as touching upon a sore point, but Jeanio was spared 
the pain of replying by the entrance of the same man-servant she 
had seen before. « 

“ Measter wishes to see the young woman from Scotland,” 
was Tummas’s address. • 

“ Go to his Reverence, my deal’, as fast as you can, and tell 
him all your story — his Reverence is a kind man,” said Mrs. 
Dalton. “ I win fold down the leaf, and make you a cup of tea, 
with some nice muffin, against you come down, and that's ^hat 
you seldom see in Scotland, girt” 

“ Mfiaster’s waiting for tiie young woman,” said Tiunmos im- 
patiently. • 

“ Well, Mr. Jack-Sauce, and what is j^ur business to puj in 
your oari — ^And how often must 1 tell you (o call Mr. Staunton 
his Reverence, seeing as he is a dignified clergyman, and not be 
meastering, meastering him, as if he were a little petty squire 1” 
As Jeanie was now at the door, and ready to accompany 
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Tummafl, the footman said nothing till he got into the passage^ 
when he muttered, There are moe masteiB than one in thia 
house, and I think we shall haye a mistress too, an pame Dalton 
carries it thus.” 

Tummas led the way through a more intricate range of 
passages than Jeanie had yet dreaded, and ushered her into 
an apartment which was darkened by the dosing of most of the 
window-shutters, and in which was a bed with the curtains 
partly drawn. 

“ Here is the young woman, sir,” said Tummas. 

“ Very well,” said a voice the bed, but not that of his 
Reverence ; ** be ready to answer the bell, and leave the room.” 

“There is some mistake,” said Jeanie, confounded- at finding 
herself in the apartment of an. invalid ; “ the servant told me 
that the minister” 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” said the invalid, “there is no 
mistake. I know more of your afihirs than my father, and I 
can manage them better. — ^L^ve the room, Tom.” The servant 
obeyed. — “ We must not,” said the invalid, “ lose time, whea 
we have little to lose. Open the shutters of that window,” 

She did so, and as he drew aside the curtain of hu bed, the 
light fell on his pale countenance, as, turban’d with bandies, 
and dressed in a night-gown, he lay, seemingly exhausted, upon 
the bed. 

**Look at me,” he said, “Jeanie Deans; can you not recol- 
lect mel” 

“ No, sir,” said she, full of surprise. “ I was never in this 
country before.” 

“ Rut I may have been in yours. Think — ^recollect. | should 
faint (lid 1 name' the name you ore most dearly boimd to loathe 
and to detest. Think — remember!” 

A terrible recoUdOtion flashed on Jeanie, vrhich every tone of 
the speaker confirmed, and which his next words rendered 
certiiinty. 

“ Be composed — ^remember Muschat’s Cairn, %nd?the moon- 
light night I” * 

Jeanie sunk ^own on a chair with clajq)ed hands, and gasped 
in agony. ' 

Yes, here I lie,” 'ne said, “like a crushed snake, writhing 
with impatience at my incapacity of motion^ — ^here I lie, when 
1 ought to have been in Edinburgh, laying every means to save 
a life that is dearer to mo than my own. — ^How is your sistcff t 
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— how hires it with — condemn^ to death, I know it, by 

this time 1 0, the horse that carried me safely on a thousand 
errands of folly ^d wickedness, that he should ^ve broke down 
with me on4]^ only good mission 1 have undertaken for y^ars 1 
But I must rein in my passion — ^my frame cannot endure it, and 
1 have much to say. Give me some of the cordial which stands 
on that table. — ^Why do you tremble 1 But you have too good 
cause. — ^Let it stand — 1 need it not." 

Jbanie,* however reluctant, approached him with the cup into 
which she h^ poured the draught, and could not forbesur saying, 

** There is a cordial for the mind, sir, if the wicked will turn 
from their transgressions, and seek to the Physician of souls." 

“ Silence !" he said sternly — “ and yet I thank you. But tell 
me, and lose no time in doing so, yirhat you are doing in this 
country? Remember, though € have been your sister’s worst 
enemy, yet I will serve her with the best of my blood, and I 
will serve you for her sake ; and no one can serve you to such 
purpose, for no one can know the circumstances so well — so speak 
without fear.” ^ 

*‘I am not afraid, sir,” said Jeanie, collecting her sjjirits. 

“ I trust in God ; and if it pleases Him to redeem my sister’s 
captivity, it is all I seek, whosoever be the instrument. But, 
sir, to be plain with youi I dare not use your counsel, unless I 
were enabled to see that it accords with the law which I must 
rely upon." 

“ The devil take the Piuitan !" cried George Staunton, for so 
we must now call him — ** I beg your pardon ; but 1 am naturally 
impatient, and you drive me mad ! What harm can it possibly 
do to tell me in what situation your sister stands, and your own 
expectations of being able to assist her 7 It is time enough to 
reftise my advice when I offer any wliich you mky think improper. 

I speak calmly to you, though against my nature ; but don’t 
urge mo to inymtience — it will o^y render me incapable of 
serving Effie." 

There jfraa in the looks and words of this unhappy young man 
a sort.of restrained eagerness amd impetuosity whi^ seemed to 
prey upon itself, as the impatience of a fiery steed fatigues itself 
with churning upon the bit. After a momentls consideration, it 
occurred to Jeanie that she was not entitled to withhold ^om '• 
him, whether on her sister’s account or her own, the fatal account 
of the consequences of the crime which he had committed, nor 
to rqjeot such advice, being in itself lawful and innocent, us ho 
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might be able to suggest ^in the way of remedy. Accordingly, 
in as few words as she could e3q)reBs it, she told the history oi 
her sister’s trial and condemnation, and of her ^ own journey as 
far as Newark. He appeared to listen in the utnwst agony of 
mind, yet repressed every violent s^ptom of emotion, whether 
by gesture or sound, which might have interrupted the sp^er, 
and, stretched on his couch like the Mexican monarch on his bed 
of live coals, only the contortions of his cheek, and the quivering 
of his limbs, gave indication of his suffering. To mudi of what 
she said lie listened with stifled groans, as if he wefe only hear- 
ing those miseries confirmed, whose fatal reality he had known 
before ; but when slm pursued her fale through the circumstances 
which had interrupted her journey, extreme surprise and earnest 
attention appeared to succi^d to the symptoms of remorse which 
he had before exhibited. lie questioned Jeanie closely concern- 
ing the appearance of the two men, and the conversation which 
she had overheard between the taller of them and the woman. 

When Jeanie mentioned the old woman having alluded to 
her fosterwson — “ It is too true,” ho said ; “ and the source from 
whiiih I derived food, when an infant, must have communicateu 
to mo the wretclied — ^the fated — ^propensity to vices that were 
strangers in my own family. — But go on.” 

Jeanie passed slightly oVer her journey in company with 
Madge, having no inclination to repeat what might be the effect 
of mere raving on the part of her companion, and therefore her 
tale was now closed. 

Young Staunton lay for a moment in profound meditation 
and at length spoke with more composure than he had yet 
displayed during their interview. — “ You are a sensible, as well 
as a good young woman, Jeanie Deans, and I will t^ yoa.more 
of my story than Phave told to any one, — Story did I call it 9 — 
it is a tissue of folly^ guilt, and misery. — ^But take notice — do 
it because I desire your confidence in return — that is, i^t you 
will act in this diamiil matter by my advice and direction. 
Therefore do 1 speak.^ • 

" I will do what is fitting for a Bister, and a dau^ter„and a 
Christian woman to do,” said Jeanie ; ** but^do not tell me any of 
your secrets. — kite's not good that I i^ould come into your coun- 
/ad, or listexi to the doctiine which causeth to err.” 

'^iSimple fooll” sajd the young mao. '*IiOok at me. My 
head is not homed, my fi)ot is not doven, my hands are not 
garnished with talons; and, since I am not the very devil 
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liiimelf, what mterest^^can any oue el^b have in destroying the 
hopes with which yoii comfort or fool yourself? Listen to me 
patiently, and you will find tliat, when you have heard my 
counsel, you«inay go to the seventh heaven with it in your 
pocket, if you Imve a mind, and not feel yourself an ounce 
heavier in the ascent” 

At the risk of being somewhat heavy, as explanations usually 
prove, we must here endeavoiur to combine into a distinct nar- 
rative, informatiou which the invalid communicated m a man- 
ner at once too circumstantial, and too much broken by passion, 
to admit of our giving his precise words. Part of it indeed he 
read from a manuscript, which* he had perhaps drawn up for the 
information of his relations after his decease. • 

“ To make my tale short — ^this wrqtched hag — ^this Margaret 
Murdockson, was the wife of a fiskvourite servant of my father — 
she had been my nurse — her husband was dead — she resided in 
a cottage near this place — she had a daughter who grew up, 
and was then a beautiful but very giddy girl; her mother 
endeavoured to promote her marriage with an old and weaUhy 
clhirl in the neigiibourhood — the girl saw me frequently — She 
was familiar with me, as our connection seemed to permit — and 
I — in a word, I wronged her cruelly — It was not so bad as 
your sister’s busiiioss, but at was sufficiently villanous — her folly, 
should have been her protection. Soon after this I was sent 
abroad — To do my father justice, if I have turned out a fiend 
it is not his fault — ^he used the best means. When I returned, 

I found the wretched mother and daughter had fallen into 
disgrace, and were chased from this country. — My deep share 
in their shame and miseep was discovered — ^my fiithcr used very 
liarsh laaiguage — ^we quarrelled. 1 left his house, and led a life 
of strange adventure, resolving never again to'see my father or 
my fath^s home. 

“And now epmes the stoiyl — Jeanie, I put my life into 
your hands, and not only my own life, which, God knows, is 
not worth vaaving, but the happiness of a respectable old man, 
and thp honour of a family of consideration. My love of low 
sodoty, as such propensities as I was cursed with are usually 
termed, was, I think of an uncommon kind,%ad indicated a 
nature, which, if not depraved by early debauchery, would have ^ 
boffli fit for better things. I did not so much ddight in the 
wild revel, the low humour, the unconfined liberty of those 
with whom I associated, as in the spirit of adventure, preseuce 
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of mind in peril, and shaipness of intellec{|^i which th^ displayed 
in prosecuting their maraudings upon the revenue^ or similar 

adventures. Have you looked round this nsctoryl — ^is it not 

a sweet and pleasant retreat?’* " 

Jeanie, alarmed at this suddmi change of subject, replied in 
the affirmative. 

“Wdll I wi^ it had been ten thousand fathoms under 
ground, with its church-lands, and tithes, and all that bdongs 
to it. Had it not been for this cursed rectory, I should have 
been p^mitted to follow the bent of my own inclinations and 
the profession of arms, and half tbe courage and address that I 
have displayed among smugglers'* and deer-stealers would have 
secured me an honourable rank among my contemporaries. 
Why did I not go abroad, when I left this house I — ^Why did I 
leave it at all ! — ^why — But it Came to that point with me that 
it is madness to look back, and misery to look forward I" 

He paused, and then proceeded with more composure. 

“ The chances of a wandering lifo brought me unhappily to 
Scotland, to embroil myself in worse and more criminal actiojps 
than 1 had yet been concerned in. It was now I became 
acquainted with Wilson, a remarkable man in his station of 
life , quiet, composed, and resolute, firm in mind, and uncom- 
.monly strong in person, gifted with a sort of rough eloquence 
which raised him above his companions. Hitherto I had been^ 

As dissolute as desperate, yet through both 

Were seen some sparkles of a better hope. 

But it was this man’s misfortune, as well as mine, that, not- 
withstanding the difference of our "rank and education, he 
acquired an extraordinaiy and fascinating infiueuce dVer me, 
which 1 can only account for by the CjOm determination of his 
character being s^perior to the less sustained impetuosity of 
mine. Where he led I felt myself bound . to follow ; and 
strange was the courage and addi^ which ho di^layed in his 
pursyits. While I was engaged in desperate adventvres, under 
so strange and dangerous a {uec^tor, I became acquaint^ with 
your unfortunate sister at some sports of the young peo|de in 
the subuibe, which she frequent^ by stealth — and her ruin 
proyed an interlude tp the tragic scenes in which I was now 
deeply engaged. Yet tibia let me say — ^the viUany was not pre- 
iheditated, and I was firmly resolved to do her all the justioe 
which marriage could do, so soon as I diould be able to eztri- 
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cate myself from Lnhappy course 5f life, and embrace some 
one more suited to my bir^ I had wild visioiis — visions of 
conducting j^er as if to some poor retireat, and introducing her 
at once to rank and fortune she never learnt of. A IMend, 
at my request, attempted a negotiation with my ihther, which 
was protracted for some time, and renewed at different intervals. 
At length, and just when I expected my father’s pardon, he 
learned by some means or other my infamy, paint^ in even 
exaggerated •colours, which was, Qod knows, unnecessary. He 
wrote me a letter — ^how it found me out I know not— enclosing 
me a sum of money, and disowning me for ever. 1 became 
desperate — I became frantic — I readily joined Wilson in a 
perilous smuggling adventure in which we miscarried, and was 
willingly blinded by his logic ^to cmisider the robb^ of the 
officer eff the customs in Fife as a fair and honourable reprisal. 
Hitherto I had observed a certain line in my criminalily, and 
stood free of assaults upon personal property, but now 1 felt a 
wild pleasure in disgracing myself as much as possible. 

^ ** The plunder was no object to me. I abandoned that to my 
comrades, and only asked the post of danger. I remember wdl, 
that when I stood with my drawn sword guarding the door 
while th^ committed the felony, I*had not a thought of my 
own safety. I was only meditating on my sense of supposed 
wrong from my family, my impotent thirst of vengeance,, and 
how it would sound in the haughty ears of the family of Wil- 
lingham, that one of their descendants, and the heir apparent 
of their honours, should perish by the hands of the hangman 
for robbing a Scottish gauger of a sum not equal to one-fifth 
part of jfche money I had m my pocket-book. We were taken — 

I eapected no less. We were condemned — that also I looked 
for. But death, as he approached nearer, looked grimly ; and 
the recollection of your sister’s destitute condition determined 
me on an effort to save my life. — I forgot to tell you, that 
in Edinburgh I again met the woman Murdockson and her 
dau^ter.* ^le had followed the camp when young, and had 
now, Under pretence of a trifling tr^c, resumed predatory 
habits, with whicfli she had alre^y been familiar. Our 
first meeting was stormy; but I was liberal of what money 1 
had, and she foigot, or seemed to forget, the injury her dau^ter ' 
had received, ^e unfortunate girl herself seemed hardly even 
to know her seducer, ffir less to retain any sense of the ii^uiy 
die had received. Her mind Is totally alienated, which, accord- 
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ing to her mother’s aocoixit, is sometimesjthe consequence of an 
on&vourable confinement. But it was my (ibtny. Here was 
another stone knitted round my neck to sink me ’into the pit 
of perdition. Every look — every word of this poBr creature — 
her false spirits — her imperfect recollections — her allusions to 
things which she had forgotten, but which were recorded in my 
conscience, were stabs of a poniard — stabs did I say? — they 
were tearing with hot pincers, and scalding the raw wound with 
bum’ng sulphur — they were to be endured howeyef, and they 
were endured. — I return to my prison thoughts. 

“ It was not the least miserable of them that your sister’s 
time approached. ^ I knew her dread of you and of her father. 
She often said she would die a thousand deaths ere you should 
know her shame~yet lu\r confinement must be provided for. 
I knew this woman Murdocldbn was on infernal hag, but I 
thought she loved me, and that money would make her true. 
She had procured a file for Wilson, and a spring-saw for me ; 
and she imdertook readily to take diarge of Effie during her 
illness, in which she had skill enough to give the neceseu^ 
assistance. I gave her the money which my &ther had sent 
me. It was settled that she diould receive Effie into her house 
in the meantime, and wait, for farther directions from me, when 
I should effect my escape. I commfinicated this purpose, and 
recommended the old hag to poor Effie by a letter, in which I 
recollect that I endeavoured to support Ihe character of Mac- 
heath under condemnation — a fine, gay, bold-fimed ruffian, 'who 
is gme to the last. Such, and so 'wretchedly poor, was my 
ambition I Yet I had resolved to forsake the courses I had 
been engaged in, should I be so fcOtunate as to escape the 
gibbet. My design was to many your sister, and go ovifr to the 
West Indies. I had still a considerable sum of money left, and 
I trusted to be able, in one way or other, to provide for myself 
and my wife. 

“ We made the attempt to escape, and by the obstinacy of 
Wilson, who insisted upon going first, it toWly tniscarried. 
The undaunted and sdf-denied manner |n whidS he saeriflced 
himself to redeem his error, and accomidish my escape from 
the Tolbooth Ohurch, you must have heard of — all Scotland 
raiig with it. It was a gallant and extraordinary deed — AD 
men spoke of it — all men, even those who most condemned the 
habits and crimes of tdds sdf-devoted man, piaised the heroism 
of his friendship. I have many vices, but cowardice or wont uf 
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gratitude, are none of Jthe numl)er. Xi resolved to requite hia 
generosity, and even your sister^a safety became a secondaiy con- 
sideration with for the time. To effect Wilson’s liberation 
was my princ^ olyect, and I doubted not to find the means. 

“ Yet 1 did not forget Effie neither. The bloodhounds of the 
lav were so close after me, that I dared not trust myself near 
any of my old haunts, but old Murdockson met me by appoint- 
ment, and informed me that your sister had happily been 
delivered of a boy. I charged the hag to keep her patient’s 
mind easy, and let her want for nothing that money could pur- 
chase, and I retreated to Fife, where, among my old associates 
of Wilson’s gang, I hid myseff in those pl^cs of concealment 
where the men engaged in that desperate trade are used k> find 
security for themsdves and their unci^tomed goods. Men who 
are disobedient both to human and ^vine laws are not always 
insensible to the claims of courage and generosity. We were 
assured that the mob of Edinburgh, strongly moved with the 
hardship of Wilson’s situation, and the gallantry of his conduct, 
would any bold attempt that might be made to rescue 
huh even from ^e foot of the gibbet. Desperate as the attempt 
seemed, upon my declaring myself ready to lead the onset on 
the guard, 1 found no want of followers who engaged to stand 
by me, and returned to Lothian, soon followed by some steady 
associates, prepared to act whenever the occasion might require. 

“ I have no doubt I should have rescued him firom the very 
noose that dangled over his head,” he continued with anima- 
tion, which seemed a fiash of the interest which he had taken 
" in such exploits ; ” but amongst other precautions, the magis- 
trates had taken one, suggest^ as we afterwards learned, by 
the unhappy wretdi Porteous, which effectually disconcerted 
my measures. They anticipate, by half-an-hofir, the ordinary 
period for execution ; and, as it hail been resolve amongst us, 
that, for fear of ^ observation fiom the oiBcers of justice, we 
shoidd not ' show* ourselves ujxm the street until the time of 
acUon appipached, it followe, that all was over before pur 
attempt^ at a rescue commence* It did conunence, however, 
and I gained the scaffold and cut the rope with my own hand. 
It was too latet The bold, stout-hearted, geoierons criminal 
was no mme — and vengeance was all tba^ retained to us-^a 
vengeance, as I then thought^ drahlj duo from my band, to 
whom Wilson had given life and liberiy when he could as 
' easily have secured his ouit.” 
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sir/’ said Jeaiiie,^ **did the Sorimure never come into 
your mind, * Vengeance is mine, and I repay it V ” 

Scripture ! Why, I had not opened a Bii^le for five years,” 
answered Staunton. 

“ Wae’s me, sirs,” said Jeanie — and a minister’s son too 1" 

“ It is natural for you to say so ; yet do not interrupt me, 
but let me finish my most accursed history. The beast, Por- 
teous, who kept firi^ on the people long alter it had cea^ to 
be necessary, became the object of their hatred for having over- 
done his duly, and of mine for having done it too" wdL We — 
that is, I and the other detennh^ed Mends of Wilson, resolved 
to be avenged — 'but caution was necessary. I thought I had 
been mark^ by one of the officers, and ^erefore continued to 
lurk about the vicin% .of Edinburgh, but without daring to 
venture within the walk At leng^ I visited, at the hazard 
of my life, the place where 1 hoped to find my future wife and 
my son — they were both gone. Dame Murdockson informed 
me, that so soon as Effie hrard of the miscarriage of the attempt 
to rescue Wilson, and the hot pursuit after me, she fell into 
a brain fever; and that being one day obliged to go out%n 
some necessary business and leave her alone, she had taken 
that opportunity to escane, and she had not seen her sinoe. 

I loaded her with reproaches, to which she listened with the 
most provoking and callous composure; for it is one of her 
attributes, that, violent and fierce as she is upon most occasions, 
there are some in which she shows the most imperturbable 
calmness. I threatened her with justice ; she said I had more 
reason to fear justice than she had. I felt she was right, and* 
was silenced. I threatened h^ with vengeance ; she replied in 
n^ly the same words, that, to judge by iiguries recdv^ 1 had 
more reason to" fear her vengeance, than she to dread mine. 
She was again right, and 1 was left without an answer. I flung 
myself from her in indignation, and employed a comrade to 
mdce inquiry in the neighbourhood of Saint Leonard’s con- 
cez&iing your sister; but ere received his answer, ^e opening 
quest of a well-scented teiriw of the law drove me ^m the 
vidnity of Edinburgh, to a more distant and secluded place of 
conceahnent. '"A secret and trusty emissaiy at length brought 
me the account of Perteous’s condemnation, and of your sisWs 
imprisonment "on a criminal charge; thus astouxubbog one of 
"mine ears, while he gratified the o^er. 

” I again ventured to the Pleasance — again charged Murdock- * 
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son with treacheiy w the unfortunftte Effie and her child, 
though I could conceive no reason, save that of appropriating 
the whole of ‘the money I had lodged with her. Your narrative 
throws light on this, and shows another motive^ not less power- 
ful because less evident — the desire of wreaking vengeance on 
the seduce of her daughter, — the destroyer at once of her 
reason and reputation. Great God 1 how I wish that, instead 
of the revenge she made choice o^ she had delivered me up to 
the cord . 

“But what account did the wretched woman give of Effie 
and the baim f ” said Jeanie, avho, during this long and agitat- 
ing narrative, had firmness and discernment enough t^ keep 
her eye on such points as might throw light on her sistei^s 
misfortunes. • 

“ She would give none,” said Staunton ; “ she said the mother 
made a moonlight flitting from her house, with the infant in 
her arms — that she had never seen either of them since — that 
the lass might have thrown the child into the North Loch or 
the Quarry Holes for what she knew, and it was like enough 
she had done so.” 

“And how came you to believe that she did not speak the 
fatal truth said Jeanie, trembling. » 

“ Because, on this secdhd occasion, 1 saw her daughter, and 
1 understood from her, that, in fact, the child had been removed 
or destroyed during the illness of the mother. But all know- 
ledge to be got from her is so uncertain and indirect, that 1 
^ could not coUect any ffirther circumstances. Only the diabo- 
lical character of old Murdockson makes me augur the worst.” 

“ The last account agr^ with that given by my poor sistw,” 
said Je^e ; “ but gang on wi’ your ain tale, s^.” 

“ Of this I am certain,” said Staunton, “ that Effie, in her 
senses, and with her knowledge, never living creature. — 

But what could I do in her exculpation? — Nothing — and, 
therefore, my whole thoughts were turned toward her safety. 

1 was under the cursed necessity of suppressing my feeSings 
tOwaidn Murdockson; my life was in the hag's hand — that I 
cared not for ; but on my life hung that of your sister. 1 spoke 
the wietdi fair ; I appeared to confide in her*^ and to me, so , 
far as 1 was person^y concerned, she gave proofs of extraor- ‘ 
dinaiy fidelity. I was at first uncertain what measiures I ought 
to adopt for your sister's liberation, when the general rago 
excited among the citizens of EdinWrgh on account of the 
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repriere of Porteous, suggested to me thn daring idea of forcing 
the jail, and at once canying off your eister from the dutches 
of the law, and bringing to condi^ punishment* a miscreant, 
who had tormented the unfortunate Wilson, even in the hour 
of death, as if he had been a wild Indian taken eaptive by a 
hostile tribe. I flung myself among thii’ multitude in the 
moment of fermentation — so did others among. WHson’s mates, 
who had, like me, been disaj^inted in the' hepil-.of glutting 
their eyes with Porteous’s execution. All was dtgknised, and 
I was chosen for the captain. I felt not — 1 do not mow feel, 
compunction for what was to be done, and has since been 
executed.” 

“ O, God forgive ye, sir, and bring ye to a better sense of your 
ways !” exclaimed Jeanie.«<n horror at the avowal of such violent 
sentiments. 

“Amen,” replied Staunton, “if my sentiments are wrong. 
But I repeat, that, although willing to aid the deed, I could 
have wished them to have chosen another leader; l^ause I 
foresaw that the great and general duty of the night would 
interfere with the assistance which I proposed to reader Effie 
I gave a commission, however, to a trusty firiend to protect her 
to a place of safety, so soon as the fatal procession had left the 
jail. But for no persuasions which t could use in the hurry of 
the moment, or which my comrade employed at more length, 
after the mob had taken a diffm-ent direction, could the u^or- 
tunate girl be prevailed upon to leave the prison. His argu- 
ments were all wasted upon the infatuated victim, and he was | 
ob^ed to leave her in order to attend to his own is^ety. Such 
was his account ; but, perhaps, he persevered less steady in his 
attempts to pervade her than I would have done.” 

“ Effie was right to remain,” said Jennie ; “ and 1 love her 
the better for it.” • 

“ Why will you say so said Staunton. • 

“ You cannot understand my reasons, sir, if I should render 
them,” answered Jeanie composedly; “they t^at* thirst for 
the blood of their enemies have no taste for the we3l4(|Hring of 
life.” 

“My hopes, ”*Baid Staunton, “were thus a second time dis- 
appointed. My next effixrts were to bring her through her iariaJ 

means of yoursdlf. How I urged it, where, you cannot 
have forgotten. I do not blame you for your refli^ ; it was 
founded, I am convinced, on principle, and not on indif^rence 
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to your aister'a &te. ^For me, judge ef me as a man firantic ; 
I Imenf not what hand to turn to, and all my efforts were un> 
aviuling. Lr this condition, and dose beset on all sides, I 
thouj^t of What might be done by means of my fimiily, and 
their influenoe. I fled from Scotland — I reached this place — 
my miserably wasted and unhappy appearance procured me ftom 
my &ther tfaat pardon, which a parent finds it so hard to refuse, 
even to the mort undeserving son. And here I have awaited in 
anguish of fiiip^ which the condemned criminal might envy, the 
event of ^ur sister's trial ” 

“ Without taking any steps for her rdief said Jeanie. 

“ To the last 1 hoped her case might terminate more favour- 
ably j and it is only two days since that tlie fatal tidings reached 
me. My resolution was iustantlv taken. I mounted my best 
horse with the purpose of making the utmost haste to London, 
and there compounding with Sir ^bert Walpole for your sister’s 
safely, ly surrendering to him, in the person of the heir of the 
family of Willingham, the notorious Q^ige Bobertson, the ao- 
coTpplice of Wilson, the breaker of the Tolbooth prison, and the 
well-known leader of the PorteoM mob.” 

**But would that save my sister?” said Jeanie, iu astonish- 
ment. • 

** It would, as 1 shoulcF drive my bargain,” said Staunton. 
“ Queens love revenge as w^ as their subjects — ^Little as you 
seem to esteem it, it is a poison which pleases all palates, from 
the prince to the peasant. Prime ministers love no less the 
^ power of gratifying sovereigns by gratifying their passions. — 
The life of on obscure village girl 1 Why, I might ask the best 
of the crown-jewels for the* head of such an insolent con- 

spiraqy at the foot of her majesty, with a ce^jtainty of being 
gratifikL All my other plans have failed, but this could not — 
Heaven is just^ however, and would not honour me with making 
this voluntary atonement for the ix^ury I have done your sister. 
1 had not rode ten miles, when my horse, the best and most 
suie-footed«animal in this country, ' with me on a level {dece 
of loadf as if*he had been stnudc by a cannon-diot 1 was 
greatly hurt, and was brought bade here in the conditi<m in 
which you now see mo.” • 

As young Stanton had come to tiie oonoluBion, the servtmt 
opened the door, and, with a voice which seemed intended 
talher for a ragnal, than merdy Ihe announdng of a vioit, said. 
** His Reverence^ air, is cQming up stairs to wait upon you.” 
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For God's sake, hide yourself, Jeanje," endaimed Staunton, 
** in that dressiiig doset 1" 

“No, sir,” said Jeanie j “as I am here for nae ill, 1 canna 
take the sh^e of hiding myseli frae the master df the house.” 

“But, good Heavens 1 ” exclaimed George Staunton, “do but 
consider” 

Ere he could complete the sentence^ his &ther entered the 
apartment, 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THIRD. 

And now, wilTpiudq^ comfort, kindneiM, draw 
Hie youth from vice t will honour, duty, law ? 

Crabbk. 

Jeanie arose from her seat, and made her quiet reverence, when 
the elder Mr. Staunton entered the apartment His astoimh- 
ment was extreme at finding his son in such company. ^ 

“ I perceive, madam, I have made a mistake respecting you, 
and ought to have left the task of intemigating you, and of 
righting your wrongs, tolihis young tnan, with whom, doubtless, 
you have been formerly acquainted.” 

“It’s unwitting on my part that I am hero;” said Jeanie; 

“ the servant told me his master wished to speak with me.” 

“There goes the purple coat over my ears,” murmured 
Tummas. “D — ^n her, why must she needs spe^ the truth, * 
when she could have as well saidi anything else she had a 
mind ?” 

“ George,” sdid Mr. Staunton, “ if you are stUl, as you have 
ever been, — ^lost tq all self-respect, you might at have 
spared your father and your fistheris house, jmch a disgracoftd 
scene as this.” 

0 Upon my life — ^upon my ,soul, sir 1” said George, throwing 
his feet over the side of the bed, and starting ftom hie recum- 
bent posture. 

“Your life,*. sir!” interrupted his father, with mehmcholy 
stemness, — “ What ^rt of life has it been t-^Tcur, soul ! alas 1 
^at regard have, you ever paid to itf Take care to reform 
both ere offering either m pledges of your ameerity.” 

“On my honour, sir, you do me wrong,” answered- George * 
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Stauutou ; " I have ‘been all that y3u can call me that’s bad, 
but in the present instance yon do me iiyustioe. ^y my honour 
you do!” ^ • 

“ Your honour I” said his fother, and turned from him, with 
a look of the most upbraiding contempt, to Jeanie. ** From 
you, young woman, I neither ask nor expect any explanation ; 
but as a father alike and as a clergyman, 1 request your depar- 
ture from, this house. If your romantic story has been other 
than a pretext to find admission into it (which, from the 
society in which you first appeared, I may be i)ermitted to 
doubt), you will find a justioe of peace witliin two miles, with 
whom, more properly than with me, you may lodge yoiu* com- 
plaint.” • 

“ This shall not be,” said George Staunton, starting up to his 
feet. “ Sir, you are naturally kind and humane — you shall not 
become cruel aild inhospitable on my account. Turn out that 
eaves-dropping rascal,” pointing to Thomas, “ and get what 
hartshorn drops, or what better receipt you have against 
fainting, and I will explain to you in two words the connection 
betwixt this young woman and me. She shall not lose her fair 
character through me. I have done too much mischief to her 
family already, and I know too well»what belongs lib the loss of 
fame.” 

“ Leave the room, sir,” said the Hector to the servant ; and 
when the man had obeyed, he carefully shut the door behind 
him. Then, addressing his son, he said sternly, Now, sir, 
what new proof of your infamy have you to impart to me V* 
Young Staunton was about to speak, but it was one of those 
inome^fs when those, who, like Je.'uiie Deans, possess the 
advantage of a steady courage and uiirufiled temper, can assume 
the superiority over more a^ent but less determined spirits. 

“ Sir,” she said to the elder Stauuton, “ye have an undoubted 
right to ask y<}ur ain son to render a reason of his conduct. 
But respecting me, I am but a wayfaring traveller, no ways 
obligated^r ^debted to you, unless it be fbr the meal of %:ieat 
which,* in my ain country, is willingly gien by rich or poor, 
according to their ability, to those who need it\ and for which, 
forby that, I am willing to make payment, if^ didna think it • 
would be an affront to offer siller in a house like this — on^ 1 
dinna ken the ftshions of the country.” * 

“ This is all very well, young woman," said the Hector, a 
good ^eal surprised, and unable to corjecturo whether to unpiitc 
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Jeanie’B language to simiflicity or impertiAience — “ ttiis may be 
all very wdl — but lot me bring it to a point. Why do you 
stop this young man’s mouth, and prevent his copmunicating 
to his father and his beat fii^d, an e3q)lanation (since he says 
he has one) of circumstances whidi seem in themselves not a 
little suspicious!” 

“He may tell of his ain af&irs what he likes,” answered 
Jeanie ; ** but my family and friends have nae right to hae 
ony stories told anent them without their eicpress^ desire ; and, 
as they canna be here to q)eak for themsdves, I entrrat ye 
wadna ask Mr. George Bob — I* mean Staunton, or whatever 
his name is, ony questions anent me or my folk ; for I maun 
be free to tell you, that he will neither have the bearing of a 
Christian or a gentleman, if he answers you against my express 
desire.” 

“ This is the moat extraordinary thing I evewnet with,” said 
the Hector, as, after fixing his eyes keenly on the placid, yet 
modest countenance of Jeanie, he turned them suddenly upon 
his son. “ What have you to say, sir?” 

“That 1 feel I have been too hasty in my promise, sir,” 
answered George Staunton; “I have no title to make any 
commimications respecting the affidifi of this young person’s 
family without her assent.” 

The elder Mr. Staunton turned his eyes from one to the other 
with marks of siuprise. 

“ This is more, and worse, I fear,” he said, addressing his 
son, “ than one of your frequent and disgraceful connections — 
insist upon knowing the m^tery.” 

“ I We already said, sir,” replledf his son, rathei' sullenly, 
“that I have no title to mention the afihiis of tl'is young 
woman’s family without her consent.” 

“ And I hae nae'mysteries to eiqplain, sir,^ said Jeanie, ** but 
only to pray you, as a presither of the gospd and a gentleman, 
to permit me to go safe to the next public-house on the Lunnon 
roai” , ’’ 

“1 shall take care of your safefy,” said young Stdunton; 
“ you need ask ^t favour from no (me.” 

“Do you say so before my face?” said the jimtly-incensed 
fatner. “Perhaps, sir, you intend to fill up the cup of dis- 
obedience and prodigaiy by forming a low and disgracefril 
marriage ? But let me bid you beware.” 

“ If you were feared for sic a thing happening wf me, sir,” 
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said Jeanie, “ I can only say, that not for all the land that lies 
bet^reen tihe twa ends of the rainbow wad 1 be the woman that 
should wed-youi; son.** 

“ There i& something very singular in all this/* said the elder 
Staunton; follow me into the next room, young woman.*’ 

“ Hear me speak ’first,” said the young man. “ I have but 
one word to say. 1 confide entirely in your prudence ; tell my 
father as much or as little of these matters as yon will, he shall 
know neitiitf more nor less from me.” 

His father darted at him a glance of indignation, which 
softened into sorrow as he &^w him sink down on the couch, 
exhausted with the scene he had undergone. He left the apart- 
ment, and Jeanie followed him, George Staunton raising him- 
self as she passed the door-way, and pronouncing the word, 
“ Remember 1” in a tone as fiionitory as it was uttered by 
Charles I. upom the scaffold. The elder Staunton led the way 
into a small pmour, and shut the door. 

** Young woman,” said he, “ there is something in your face 
and appearance that marks l^th sense and simplicity, and, if 1 
am not deceived, innocence also — Should it be otherwise, I can 
only say, you are the most accomplished hypocrite I have ever 
seen. — a^ to know no secret that»you have unwillingness to 
divulge, least of all those* which concern my son. His conduct 
has given me too much unhappiness to permit me to hope com- 
fort or satisfaction from him. If you are such as I suppose ycm, 
believe me, that whatever unhappy circumstances may have 
connected you with George Staunton, the sooner you break 
them through the better. 

*• I think I uuderstantl your meaning, sir,** replied Jeanie ; 
and ah ye are sae frank as to speak o* the yoyng gentleman in 
sic a way, I must needs say that it is but the second time of 
my speak^g wi* him in our lives, and what I hae heard frae 
him on these twa occasions has b^n such that 1 never wish to 
hear the like ^m.** 

“ Thenoit is your real intention to leave this part oP the 
country^ and proceed to London f” said the Rector. 

“Go^inly, sir; for I may say, in one sense, that the 
avenger of blood is behind me; and if I ^ere but assured 
against mischief by the way” • • 

** I have made inquiry,” said the dergyihan, after the sus- 
picious charaoters you d^iibed. Th^ have left their place of 
rendezvous ; but as they may be lurking in the neighbourhood. 
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and as you say you have* special reason (o apprehend violence 
from them, I will put you xmder the charge of a steady person, 
who will protect you as far as Stamford, and see you into a 
light coach, which goes from thence to London " ‘ 

“ A coach is not for the like of me, sir,*’ said Jeanie, to whom 
the idea of a stage-coach was unknown, as, indeed, th^ were 
then only used in the neighbourhood of London. 

Mr. Staunton briefly explained that she would find that 
inode of conveyance more commodious, cheaper, and more 
safe, than travelling on horseback. She expressed her gratitude 
with BO much singleness of heart that he was induct to ask 
her whether she wanted the pecuniary means of prosecuting her 
journey. She thanked him„ but said she had enough for hei 
purpose ; and, indeed, she <had husbanded her stock with great 
care. This reply served also 'to remove some doubts, which 
naturally enough still floated in Mr. Staunton^ mind, respect- 
ing her character and real purpose, and satisfiSl him, at least, 
that money did not enter into her scheme of deception, if an 
impostor she should prove. Ho next requested to know what 
part of the city she wished to go to. 

“To a very decent merchant, a cousin o* my ain, a Mm. 
Glass, sir, that sells snu.^ and tobacco, at the sign o’ the 
Thistle, somegate in the town.” ' 

Jeanie communicated this intdligence with a feeling that a 
(;oimection so respectable ought to give her consequence in the 
eyes of Mr. Staunton ; and she was a good deal surprised when 
he answered — 

“ And is this woman your only acquaintance in London, my 
jKJor girl 1 and have you really no bdeter knowledge where she 
is to be found 9”^ 

“ I was gaun to see the Duke of Ar^iyle, forby Mrs. Glass,” 
said Jeanie ; “ and if your honour thinks it would be best to 
go there first, and get some of his Grace’s folk to show me my 
cousin’s shop ” 

“Are you acquainted with -any of the Duke of Aigyle’s 
people 9” said the Rector. ‘ «. 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Her .brain rhost be something touched after all, or it would 
betv impossible for hor« to rely on such introducti^. — Well,” 
^d he aloud, “ 1 ' must not inquire into the cai^ of your 
journey, and so 1 cannot be fit to give you advice how to 
manage it. But the landlady of the house where the coach 
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stops is a yeiy deccDt person ; and tis I use her house some- 
times, I will give you a recommendation to her.” 

Jeanie th^ed him for his kindness with her best courtesy, 
and said, ‘”That with his honour's line, and ane from worthy 
Mrs. Bickerton, that keeps the Seven Stars at York, she did not 
doubt to be weU taken out in Lunnon.” 

“ And now,” said he, ** I presume you will be desirous to set 
out immediately.” 

“ If I had been m an inn, sir, or any suitable resting-place,” 
answered Jeanie, ** I wad not have presumed to use the Lord’s 
day for travelling j but as 1 am on a journey of mercy, I trust 
my doing so will not be imputed.” 

“ You may, if you choose, remain with Mrs. Dalton *for the 
evening ; but I desire you wiU liav6*no farther correspondence 
with my son, who is not a proper counsellor for a person of 
yom* age, wha|preT your diffictilties may be.” 

“ Your honour speaks ower truly in that,” said Jeanie ; “ it 
was not with my will that I spoke wi’ him just now, and — not 
t^ wish the gentleman onything but gude — I never wish to see 
him between the een again,” 

** If you please,” added the Hector, “ as you seem to be a 
seriously disposed young yoman, yow may attend family worship 
in the ball i^is evening.” 

“ I thank your honom*,” said Jeanie ; “ but I am doubtful if 
my attendance would be to edification.” 

“Howl” said the Hector; “so young, and already unfor- 
tunate enough to have doubts upon the duties of religion !” 

“ God forbid, sir,” replied Jeanie ; “ it is not for that ; but 
I hav(^ been bred in the* faith of the suffering remnant of the 
Presbyterian doctrine in Scotland, and I am doubtful if I can 
lawfuUy attend upon your fashion of worship, seeing it has 
been testified against by many precious souls of our kirk, and 
specially by my’worthy father.” 

“ Well, my good girl,” said the Hector, with a good-humoured 
smile, b^ it from me to put any force upon your conscience ; 
and ybt you ought to recollect that the same divine grace 
dispenses its streams to other kingdoms as wdl as to Scotland. 
As it is as essential to our spiritual, as water to our earthly • 
wants, its springs, various in character, *yet alike efficacioift in 
virtue, ore to be found in abundance throughout the Christian 
world.” 

“4b, but,” said Jeanie, “though the waters maybe aliko. 
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yet, with your \rorship*s leave, the blessing upon them may not 
be equal. It would have been in vain for Naaman the Syrian 
leper to have bathed in Phaipar and Abana, rivers of Damascus, 
when it was only the waters of Jordon that were sanctified for 
the cure.” 

“ Well,” said the Rector, “ we will not enter upon the great 
debate betwixt our nationid churches at present. We must, 
endeavour to satisfy you, that, at least, amongst our, errors, we 
preserve Christian charity, and a desire to assist omr brethren.” 

He then ordered Mrs. Dalton into his presence, and consigned 
Jeanie to her particular charge, with directions to be kind to 
her, and with assurances, that, early in the morning, a trusty 
guide and a good horse should be ready to conduct her to 
Stamford. He then toox a serious and dignified, yet kind 
leave of her, wishing her full success in the objects of her 
journey, which he said he doubted not were la^able, from the 
soundness of thinking which she had displayed in conversation. 

Jeanie was again conducted by the hou^eeper to her own 
apartment. But the evening was not destined to pass over 
without farther torment from young Staunton. A paper was 
slipped into her hand by the faithful Tummas, which intimated 
his young master’s desire, dr rather depiand, to see her instant!}’, 
and assured her he had provided against interruption. 

“ Tell your young master,” said Jeanie, openly, and regard- 
less of all the winks and signs by which ^mmas strove to 
make her comprehend that IM&s. Dalton was not to be admitted 
into the secret of the correspondence, “ that I promised faith- 
fully to his worthy father that I would not see him again.” 

“ Tummas,” said Mrs. Dalton, ** I think you might he much 
more creditably* employed, considering the coat you wear, and 
the house you liv$ in, than to be carrying messages b^ween 
your young master and girls that chance to be in this house.” 

“ Why, Mrs. Dalton, as to that, I was hhriftd to cany mes- 
sages, and not to ask any questions about them ; and it’s not 
for &e like of me to refuse the young gentleman’s bidding, if he 
were a little wildish or so. If there was hann meant, no 
harm done, you, see.” 

Hojvever,” said Mrs. Dalton, ** I gie you fair warning, 
Tittnmas Ditton, that ' an I catdi thee at work again, his 
Reverence shall make a dear house of you.” 

Thomas retired, abashed and in dismay. The rest of the 
evening passetl away without anything worthy of notica ^ 
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Jeanie enjoyed the comforts of a good bed and a sound sleep 
with grateful satisfaiution, after the perils and hardships of the 
preced^ day ; pnd such was her fatigue, that she slept soundly 
until six o’elock, when she was awakened 1^ Mrs. Dalton, who 
acquainted her that her guide and horse were ready, and in 
attendance. She hastily rose, and, after her morning devotions, 
was soon ready to resume her travels. The motherly care of 
the housekeeper had provided an early breakiast, and, after she 
had partaken of this refreshment, she found herself safe seated 
on a pillion behind a stout Lincolnshire peasant, who was, 
besides, armed with pistols, protect her against any violence 
which might be offered. 

They trudged along in silence for a mile or two ^ong a 
country road, whidi conducted thein> by hedge and gate-way, 
into the principal highway, a little beyond Grantham. At 
length her mqgjter of the horse askt^d her whether her name was 
not Jean, or^Rme, Deans. She answered in the affirmative, 
with some surprise. “ Then hero’s a bit of a note as concenis 
you,” said the man, lianding it over his left shoulder. “ It’s 
nrom young master, as I judge, and every man about Willing- 
ham is fain to pleasure him either for love or fetir ; for he’ll 
come to be landlord at last, let theyi say wliat they like.” 

Jeanie broke the seal f)f the note, which was addressed to her, 
and read as follows ; — 

“ You refuse to see me. I suppose you are shocked at ' my 
character: but, in painting myself such os 1 am, you should 
give me credit for my sincerity. I am, at least, no hypocrite. 
You refuse, however, to see me, and your conduct may bo 
natural — but is it wise? I have expressed my anxiety to 
repair* your sister’s misfortunes at the exjKjnse of my honour, — 
iny family’s honour — ray own life; and you think me too 
debased to be admitted even to-sanrifice what 1 have remaining 
of honour, faiqp, and life, iu her uiuse. Well, if the offerer be 
despised, the victim is still equally at hand ; and perhaps there 
may be Justice in the decree of Heaven, that 1 shall nob have 
the n^lanchbly credit of appearing to make this sacrifice out of 
my own free good-will. You, as you have declined my con- 
currence, must take the whole upon yourselfi* Go, then, to the, 
Duke of Argyle, add, when other argiynenib fail you, telUhim • 
you have it in your power to bring to condign punishment the 
most active conspirator in the Portoous mob. He will hear you 
on this topic, should he be deaf to every other. Make ydur own 
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' terms, for they will be at ,your own making. You know where 
I am to be found ; and you may be assureA I will not give you 
the dark side of the hill, as at Muschat's Cmm; 1 have no 
thoughts of stirring from the house I was bom fei; like the 
hare, I shall be worried in the sent I staiiied from. I repeat 
it — make your own terms. I need not remind you to ask your 
sister’s life, for that you will do of course ; but make terms of 
advantage for yourself — ask wealth and reward — office and 
income for Butler — ask anything — you will get anything — 
and all for delivering to the hands of the exeaitibner a man 
most deserving of his office ; — one who, though young in years, 
is old in wick^nesti, and whoso mrat earnest desire is, after the 
storms of an unquiet life, to sleep and be at rest." 

This extraordinary letter was subscribed with the initials 
G. S. 

Jeanie read it over once or twice with great attention, which 
the slow pace of the horse, as he stalked throull^ a deep lane, 
enabled her to do with facility. 

When she had perused this billet, her first employment waa 
to tear it into as small pieces as possible, and disperse the^ 
pieces in the air by a few at a time, so that a document con- 
taining so perilous a secret might not fall into any other 
person’s hand. <■ 

The question how far, in point of extremity, she was entitled 
to save her sister’s life by sacrificing that of a person who, 
though guilty towards the state, had done her no iiyury, formed 
the next earnest and most painfid subject of consideration. In 
one sense, indeed, it seemed as if denouncing the guilt of 
Staunton, the cause of her sister’s errorr and mi^ortunes, would 
have been an act of just, and even providential retribution. 
But Jeanie, in the* strict and severe tone of morality m which 
she was educated, had to (K)usider not only the general aspect 
of a proposed action, but its justness and fitness in relation to 
the actor, before she could be, according to her own phrase, free 
to enter upon it. What right had ^he to make a barter,.betwGen 
the lives of Staimton and of Sffie, and to sacrifice the o^ie for 
the safety of the other 7 His guilt — ^that guilt for which he was 
amenable to the laws — ^was a crime against the public indeed, 
'but it wai not against l^er. 

Neither did it seem to her that his share in the death of Porte* 
oub‘, though her mind revolted at the idea of using .violeace to any 
one, was in the relation of a common murder, against the perpe- 
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trator of whicb every oie is called to aid the public magistrate. 
That violent action was blended with many circumstances, which, 
in the eyes o^ those in Jeanie’s rank of life, if th^ did not alto- 
gether derive it of the character of guilt, soften^, at least, its 
most atrocious features. The anxiety of the government to 
obtain conviction of some of the offenders, had but served to 
increase the public feeling which connected the action, though 
violent and irregular, with the idea of ancient national independ- 
ence. The rigorous measures adopted or proposed against the 
city of Edinburgh, th% ancient metropolis of Scotland — the 
extremely unpopular and injudicious measure of compelling the 
Scottish clergy, contrary to their principles and sense of dut.y, 
to promulgate from the pulpit the reward offered for the disco- 
vGiy of the perpetrators of this Blp,ugh{er, had produced on the 
public mind the opposite consequences from what were intended; 
and Jeauie felt oiipscious, that whoever shoidd lodge information 
concerning that event, and for whatsoever purpose it might be 
done, it would be considered as an act of treason against tlie in- 
dependence of Scotland. With the fanaticism of the Scottish 
Piesbyteriana, there was always mingled a glow of national 
feeling, and Jeanie trembled at the idea of her name being 
handed down to posteiiiy yrith that eff the “ fause Monteath," 
aud oue or two others, who, having deserted and betrayed the 
cause of their country, are damned to perpetual remembrance 
and execration among its peasantry. Yet, to part with Efhe’s 
life once more, when a word spoken might save it, pressed 
severely on the mind of her affectionate sister. 

‘‘The Lord support and direct mo!” said Jeanie, “for it 
seems to^be His will to try mo with difficulties far beyond my 
ain strength.” • 

While this thought passed through Jeanie's mind, her guard, 
tired of silence, began to show some inclination to be commu- 
nicative. de seemed a sensible, steady peasant, but not having 
more delicacy or prudence than is common to those in his 
situation, ba, qf course, chose the Willingham ffimily as tlie 
subject his conversation. From this man Jeanie learned 
some particulars of which she had hitherto beeq, ignorant, and 
which we will briefly recapitulate for the information of the 
reader. • * 

The father of George Stauntem had been bred a soldier, and 
during service in the West Indies, had married the heiress of a 
wealthy^planter. By this lady he had an only child, Georue 
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Staunton, the unhappy ^oung man whO|has been so often men-, 
tioned in tiiis narrative. He passed the first port of his early 
youth under the charge of a doting mother, and in the society 
of negro slaves, whose study it was to gratify his every caprice. 
His father was a man of worth and sense; but as he alone 
retained tolerable health among the (^cers of the regiment he 
belonged to, he was much engaged with his duty. Besides, 
Mrs. Staunton was beautiful and wilful, and ei\jo^ed but deli- 
cate h^th ; so that it was difficult for a man of affection, 
hiimanify, and a quiet disposition, to struggle with her on the 
point of her over-indulgence to an only child. Indeed, what 
Mr. Staunton did do towards counteracting the baneful effects 
of his wife’s system, only tended to render it more pernicious ; 
for every restraint impoi-lod 0151 the boy in his father’s presence, 
was compensated by treble license during his absence. So that 
George Staunton acquired, oven in childhqpd, the habit of 
regarding his father as a rigid censor, from whose severity he 
was desirous of emandpating himself as soon and absolutely as 
possible. •• 

When he was about ten years old, and when his mmd had 
received all the seeds of those evil weeds which afterwards grew 
apace, his mother died, ^ and his fi^ther, half heart-broken, re- 
turned to England. To sum up her imprudence and unjusti- 
fiable indulgence, she had contrived to place a considerable 
• part of her fortune at her son’s exclusive control or disposal, in 
consequence of which management, George Staimton had not 
been long in England till he learned his independence, and how 
to abuse it. His father had endeavoured to rectify tiie defects 
of his education by placing him in a well regulated ^seminary. 
But although he showed some capacity for learning, his riotous 
conduct soon became intolerable to his teachers. He found 
means (too easily afforded to all youths who have certain expect- 
ations) of procuring such a command of mohey as enabled him 
to anticipate in boyhood the frolics and follies of a more mature 
a^, and, with those accomplishments, he was yetilmed on his 
father’s hands as a profligate bqy, whose example mi^t ruin a 
hundred. 

The- elder Mr. Stauntem, whose mind, since his wife’s death, 
tfad been tinged wilh a melancholy, which certainly his sou’s 
, conduct did not 'tend to dispel, hod taken orders, and was 
inducted by Ida brother Sir William StaUntdn into the family, 
living of Willingham. The revenue was a matter qt oonsfr 
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quenoe to him, for h^ derived little a<fvaiita^ fivm the estate 
^ his late wife ] and his own fortune was that of a younger 
brother. • 

He took his son to reside with him at the rectory, but he 
soon found that his disorders rendered him an intolerable in- 
mate. And as the young men of his own rank would not 
endure the purse-proud insolence of the Creole, he fell into that 
taste fop low society, which is worse than “ pressing to death, 
whipping, or .hanging.’* His father sent him abroad, but he 
only returned wilder and more desperate than before. It is true, 
this unhappy youth was not without his good qualities. He had 
lively wit, good temper, reckless generosity, and manners, which, 
while he was under restraint, might pass well in society. *But 
oil these availed him nothing. He wa& so well acquainted with 
the turf, the gaming-table, the cock-pit, and every worse rendez- 
vous of folly and di^ipation, that his mother’s fortune was spent 
before he was twenty-one, and he was soon in debt and in 
distress. His early Wetoiy may be concluded in the words of 
our British Juvenal, when describing a similar character ; — 

Headstrong, deteruiiued in his own career, 

He thought reproof unjust, and truth severei. 

The soul’s disease was to its eftsis come, 

He first abused, and then abjured, his home ; 

, And when he chose a vagabond to be, 

He made his shame his glory, “ I’ll be free t"'* 

“ And yet ’tie pity on Measter George, too,” continued the 
honest boor, *^for he has an open hand, and winna let a poor 
body want an he has it.” ^ 

The virtue of profuse generosity, by which, indeed, they 
themselves are most directly advantage, is re^ily admitted 
by the vulgar aa a cloak for many sins. 

At Stamford our heroine was deposited in safety by her com- 
municative guide.* She obtained a place in the coach, which, 
although termed a light one, and accommodated with no fewer 
than sue hA'sefit only reached London on the afternoon of the 
second dhy. The recommendation of the elder Mr. Staunton 
procured Jeanie a civil reception at the inn wh^ the carriage 
fitopped, and, by the aid of Mrs. Bickerton’s correspondent, she 
found out her friend and relative Mrs. GlAss^^ by whom she was 
kindly received and hospitably entertained. 

# * rCrabbe’s Soroufk, Letter xlLJ 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FOURTH. 

My namo la Aigyle^ yon may well think It strange, 

To live at the court and never to change. 

Ballad. 

Fw names deserve more honourable mention in the history of 
Scotland, during this period, than that of John, Duke of Argyle 
and Greenwich. His talents as a statesman and a soldier were 
generally admitted ; he wap not Vithout ambition, but “ without 
the illness that attends it” — ^without that irregularity of thought 
and aim, which often excites great men, in his peculiar situation, 
(for it was a veiy peculiar one), to grasp the means of raising 
themsdves to power, at the risk of throwing a kingdom into 
confusion. Pope has distinguished him as 

Argyle, the state's whole thunder bom to wield, 

And shake alike the senate and the field. 

He was alike fi^ from the ordinary vices of statesmen, false- 
hood, namely, and dissimulation ; and from those of warriors, 
inordinate and violent thirst after se^-aggrandisement. 

Scotland, his native couniary, stood at this time in a very 
precarious and doubtful situation. She was indeed united to 
England, but the cement had not had time to acquire consist- 
ence. The irritation of ancient wrongs still subsisted, and 
betwixt the fretful jealousy of tbo Scottish, and the supercilious 
disdain of the English, quarrels i^peatedly occurred, in the 
course of which the national league,^ so important to the safety 
of both, was in the utmost danger of being dissrVed. Scotland 
had, brides,, the disadvantage of being divided into intestine 
factious, which hated each other bitterly, and vraited but a 
signal to break forth into action. * 

In such circumstances, another man, with the talents and , 
raiik of Argyle, but without d mind so happily ^egifiated, would 
have sought to rise from the earth in the whirlwind, find direct 
its fary. He ^hose a couree more safe and more honourable. 

'Soaring above the petly distinctioDB of faction, his voice was 
thised, whether in office or oppodrion, for those measures which 
were at once just wd lenient. His high military talents enabled 
him, during the memorable year 1715, to render such services 
to the House of Hanover, as, perhaps, were too greet to be 
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either ackuowledged or repaid. He •bad employedi too, his 
iJ(tmost mfiuonce in softening the consequences of that insurrec- 
tion to the unfortunate gentlemen vhom a mistaken sense of 
loyalty had &gaged in the afiair, and was rewarded by the 
esteem and affection of his country in an uncommon degree. 
This popularity, with a discontented and warlike people, was 
supposed to be a subject of jealousy at court, where the power 
to become dangerous is sometdmes of itself obnoxiouB, though 
the inclination is not united with it. Besides, the Duke of 
Argylo’s independent and somewhat haughty mode of expressing 
himself in Parliament, and acting in public, were ill calculated 
to attract royal &vour. He was, therefore, always respected, 
and often employed ; but he was not a favourite of George* the 
Second, his consort, or his ministem. M several different periods 
in his life, the Du^ might be considered as in absolute disgrace 
at court, although he could hardly be said to be a declared 
member of opposition. This rendered him the dearer to Scot- 
land, because it was usually in her cause that he incurred the 
displeasure of his sovereigu ; and upon this very occasion of the 
Porteous mob, the animated and doquent opposition which he 
hod offered to the severe measures which were about to be 
adopted towards tlie city of Edinburgh, was the more gratefully 
received in that metropolis, *as it was understood that the Duke's 
interposition had given personal offence to Queen Caroline. 

His conduct upon this occasion, as, indeed, that of ail the 
Scottish members of the legislature, with one or two unworthy 
exceptions, had been in the highest degree spirited. The po- 
pidor tradition, concerning his reply to Queen Caroline, has 
been given alr^y, and i^me fra^ents of bis speech against 
the Port^us Bill are still remembered. He refjprted upon the 
Chancellor, Lord Hardwicke, the insinuation that he had stated 
liimself in this case rather as a party than as a judge : — ** 1 
appeal,” sai^ Aigyle, “ to tlie House — ^to the nation, if 1 can be 
justly branded with the infamy of being a jobber or a partisan. 
Have I been a briber of votes buyer of boroughs? — fhe 
agent of •corrup’tion for any purpose^ or on behsdf of any party ? 
>><k)nsider my life ; examine my actons in the field and in the 
cabinet, and see where there lira a blot that dth attach to my 
honour. I have shown myself the firiend^ of my country — tlte 
loyal subject of my king. I am ready to do so again, without 
.an instout'a regard to the firawns or smiles of a court. 1 have 
experienced both, and am prepared with indifference for either 
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T liave given my reascftis for opposing bill, and have made 
it appear that it is repugnant to the international treaty /)f 
onion, to the liberty of Scotland, and, reflectiv%, to that of 
England, to common justice, to common sense, and to the 
public interest. Shall the metropolis of Scotland, the capital of 
an independent nation, the residence of a long line of monarchs, 
by whom that noble city was graced and dignified — shall such 
a city, for the fault of an obscure and unknown body of rioters, 
bo deprived of its honours and its privileges — ^its gates and its 
guards 9-~«nd shall a native Scotsman tamely behold the havoc ? 
I glory, my Lords, in opposing csuch uzjjust rigour, and reckon 
it my dearest pride ■ and honour to stand up in defence of my 
native country while thus laid open to undeserved shame, and 
aiyust spoliation.” * 

Other stiitesmen and oratom, both Scottish and English, used 
the same aiguments, the bill was gradually stripped of its most 
oppressive and obnoxious clauses, and at length ended in a fine 
upon the city of Edinburgh in favour of Porteous’s widow. So 
that, as somebody observed at the time, the whole of these fierce 
debates ended in making the fortune of an old cook-maid, such 
having been tho good woman’s original capacity. 

The court, however, did not forget the ImfBe they had received 
in this affair, and the Duke of Ai-^le, who had contributed so 
much to it, was thereafter considered as a }>erson in disgrace. 
It is*ncce 88 ai 7 to place these circumstances under the reader’s 
observation, both because they are connected with the preceding 
and subsequent part of our narrative. 

The Duke was alone in his study, when one of his gentlemen 
acquainted him, that a coimtry-girl, brom Scotland, wa^ desirous 
of speaking with his Grace. 

“ A countiy-girl, and from Scotland 1” said the Duke ; ** what 
con have brought the silly fool to London 7 — Some ^over pressed 
and sent to sea, or some stock sunk in the Stmth-^ fimds, or 
some such hopeful concern, 1 suppose, and then nobody to 
nmnage the matter but MdcOallummore. — this some 
popul^ty has its ineonvenienoes. — Howev^, show 6tm coun- 
trywoman up, Archibald — it is ill mannets to ke^ her in 
attendance.'/ ^ 

^ A young woman of rather low stature, and whose counte- 
nance might be tetmed very modest and pleasing in ej^ression, 
thohgh snn-bumt, somewhat fteckled, and not poSseaBmg legn-. 
lar features, was usheied into the splendid Uhraiy. '1^ wore 
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the tartan plaid of country, a4)uiAed so as partly to covet 
J^er head, and partly to iall back over her shoulders. A quan- 
tity of ito hair, disposed with great simplicily and neatness, 
appeared in tront of her round and good-humomed fac^ to 
which the solemnity of her errand, and her sense of the Duke's 
rank and importance, gave an appearance of deep awe, but not of 
slavish fear, or flutter^ bashfulness. The rest of Jeanie’s dress 
was in the style of Scottish maidens of her own class; but 
arranged with, that scrupulous attention to neatness and clean- 
liness, which we often find united with that purity of mind, of 
which it is a natural emblem. • 

She stopped- near the entrance of the room, made her detest 
reverence, and crossed her hands upon her bosom, without 
uttering a syllable. The Duke, of Argyle advanced towards 
her; and, if she admired his graceful deportment and rich 
dress, decorated with the orders which had been deservedly 
bestowed on him, his courteous manner, and quick and intelli- 
gent cast of countenance, he on his part was not less, or less 
deservedly, struck with the quiet simplidiy and modesty ex- 
pressed in the dress, manners, and countmiance of his humble 
comitiywonian. 

Did you wish to speak with me, vny bonny lass V* said the 
Duke, using the encouraging epithet which at once acknovdedged 
the connection betwixt them as country-folk ; or did you wish 
to see the Duchess 

«My business is with your honour, my Lord — I mean your 
Lordship’s Grace.” 

“And what is it, my good girl?” said the Duke, in the 
same mild and encouroging tone of voice. Jeanie looked at 
the attendant. ’’ Leave us, Archibald,” said the Duke, ” and 
wait in the anteroom.” The domestic retired. “ And now sit 
down, my good lass,” said the Duke ; “ take your breath — ^take 
your time, and teH me what you have got to say. I guess by 
your dress, you are just come up &om poor Scotlwd — Did you 
come tbrou^ the streets iu your thrtan plaid ?” * 

“ No, air,” said Jeanie ; a friend brought me in ane o’ their 
street coaches — a vezy decent woman,” ^e add^, her courage 
increasing as she became familiar with the sound of her own 
voice in bu<^ a presence; “your Lordships Grace kens her-* 
it’s Mn. Glass, at the sign o’ the Thistle.” * 

“ 0, my worthy snuff-merchant — I have always a chat with 
Mrs. Glaas when I purchase my Scots hi^-dri^ Well, hut 
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your business, my bonfiy woman — tii^e and tide, you 'know, 
wait for no one.” , 

“ Your honour — beg your Lordship’s pardon-j-I mean your 
Grace,” — for it must be noticed, that this matter of addressing 
the Duke by his appropriate title had been anxiously inculcated 
upon Jeanie by her Mend Mrs. Glass, in whose eyes it was a 
matter of such importance, that her last words, as Jeanie left 
the coach, were, ^*Mmd to say your Gince;” and, Jeanie, who 
had sca^'ce ever in her life spoke to a person of .higher quality 
than the Laird of Dumbiedikos, found great difficulty in arrang- 
ing her language according to the rules of ceremony. 

The Duke, who saw her embaiTassment, said, with his usual 
affability, “ Never mind my grace, lassie ; just speak out a plain 
tale, and show you havcT a t^cpts tongue in your head.” 

“ Sir, I am muckle obliged — Sir, I am the sister of that poor 
unfortunate criminal, Effie Doans, who is ordered for execution 
at Edinburgh.” 

“Ahl” said the Duke, “I have heard of that unhappy 
stoiy, I think — a case of child-murder, under a special imt of 
parliament — Duncan Forbes mentioned it at dinner the other 
day.” 

“ And I was come up fine the porth, sir, to see what could 
bo done for her in the way of ^tting a reprieve or pardon, sir, 
or the like of that.” 

“ Alas 1 my poor girl,” said the Duke ; “ you have made a 
long and a sad journey to very little purpose — Your sister is 
ordered for execution.” 

“ But I am given to understand that there is law for repriev- 
ing her, if it is in the king's pleasiuo,” said Jeanie. . 

“ Certainly,' there is,” said the Duke ; “ but that is purely In 
the king’s breast. The crime has been but too common^the 
Scots crown-lawyersthink it is right there should bq an example. 
Then the late disorders in Fidinbuigh have excited a prejiiffice 
in government against the nation at large, which they think 
can only be maua^ by mesuaures of intimidatipu Snd severity. 
What argument have you, my poor girl, except the Warmth of 
your sisterly flection, to offer against idl thisf — What is your 
interest t-x^What Mends have you at court?” 

* “None, excepf^ God and your Grac%” said Jeanie, still 
keeping her ground resolutdy, however. 

<<Alul” said the Duke, co^ almost say with old 
Ormond, that there could not be any, whose influqnco was 
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emaller with kings and minsto^. It^is a cruel part of our 
situation, yotmg womaL — mean of the situation of men in my 
circumstances, that the public ascribe to them influence which 
they do not possess ; and that individuals are led to expect f^m 
them assistance which we have no means of rendering. But 
candour and plain dealing is in the power of every one, and I 
must not let you imagine you have resources in my influence, 
which do not exist, to make your distress the heavier — I have 
no means of averting your sister’s fate — She must die.'* 

We must a’ die, sir,” said Jeanie ; “ it is our common doom 
for our father’s transgression ; but we shouldna hasten ilk other 
out o’ the WQrld, that’s what* your honour kens better than 
me.” 

“ My good young woman,” said the Duke, mildly, we are 
all apt to blame the law under .whicfi we immediately suffer ; 
but you seem to have been well educated in your line of life, 
and you must know that it is alike the law ^ God and man, 
that the murderer sliall surely die.” * 

“But, sir, Effie — that is, my poor sister, sir — canna be 
prored to be a murderer ; .and if she be not, and the law 
take her life notwithstanding, wha is it that is the murderer 
then V' . 

I am no lawyer,” said ,tho Duke f ** and I own I thick the 
statute a very severe one.” 

« You are a law-maker, with your leave ; and, therefore, 
ye have power over the law,” answered Jeanie. 

** Not In my individual cai»ci1y,” said the Duke ; “ though, 
as one of a li^ body, I have a voice in the legislation. But 
that cannot serve you — n^r have I at present, 1 care not whp 
knows it, so much personal influence with the sovereign, as 
would entitle me to ask from him the most insignificant favour. 
What could tempt you, young woman, to address yourself to 
me?” 

“ It was youTB^, sir.” 

“ Myself?” he replied — “ I am sure you have never seen me 
btfofe.” • . • 

" No,*sir ; but a’ the world kens that the Duke of Argyle is 
his country’s friend ; and that ye fight for the yght, and speak 
for the right, and tlmt there’s nane like you in our present Israel. 
Ind so they that think themselves wnnged draw to refuge nnd^r 
your shadow j and if y^wunna stir to save tiie Mood ^ an in- 
nocent' countrywoman, tn your mn, what shoidd we expect frae 
rgu vrs. ♦ 2 n 
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southerns and strangers ? And maybe I had another reason for 
troubling your honour.” 

“ And what is that f ” asked the Duke. , 

« 1 hae understood from my father, that your honour's house, 
and especially your gudesire and his father, laid down their 
lives on the scaffold in the persecuting time. And my father 
was honoured to gie his testimony bai^ in the cage and in the 
pillojy, as is specially mentioned in the books of Peter Walker 
the packman, that your honour, 1 dare say, kens, for he uses 
maist partly the westland of Scotland. And, sir, there’s ane 
that t^es concern in me, tha^ wished me to gang to your 
Grace’s presence, i^r his gudesire had done your gracious gude- 
sire some good turn, as ye will see ffae these papers.” 

With these words, she deliv«^ to the Duke the little parcel 
which she had received frm Butler. He opened it, and, in the 
envelope, read with some sniprise, “ ’ Musterroll of the men 
serving in the troop of that godly gentleman. Captain Salathiel 
Bangtezt.-^Obadi£di Muggleton, Sin-Despise Double-knock, 
Stand-&st-in-faith Gipps, Tum-to-the-right Thwack-away’ — 
What the deuce is this? A list of Praise-God Barcbone’s 
Parliament I think, or of old HoU’s evangelical army — ^that last 
fellow should, understand his wheelings, to judge by his name. — 
But what does all this mean, my giii ?” 

** It was the other paper, sir,” said Jeanie, somewhat abashed 
at the mistake. * 

“ 0, this is my unfortunate grandfather’s hand sure enough — 

‘ To all who may have friendship for the house of Argyle, these 
are to certify, that Beigomin Butler, of Monk’s regiment of 
dragoons, having been^ under God, the means of raving my life 
from four English troopers who were about to slay mo, I, having 
no other preseht means of recompense in my pow^r, do give 
him this acknowledgment, hoping that it may be useful to him 
or his during th^ troublesome times; and do 'soiyiire my 
friends, tenants, kinsmen, and whoever will do aught for me, 
either in the Highlands or Lowlands, to protect and assist the 
said Beijamin Butler, ftnd his iOriends or fiunily, -on Ih^ lawfbl 
occasions^ giving them .such oountenanoe, maintenance, ,and 
supply, as may .oQiTespond -with the benefit he hath bestowed on 
me; witness my hand— Lpbnb.* . 

“ This is a strong iqjunction—This Beniamin Bute was yonr 
grandfather, 1 suppose? — ^Yon seem ton youj^ to have been his 
daughter.” * ' . 
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He was nae akin to mej sir — he was grandfather to ane — ^to 
a neighbour’s son — ^to a sincere weel-wisher of mine, sir/’ drop^ 
ping her little courtesy as she spoke. 

** Of I understand/' said the Duke — iarue-love affair. He 
was the grandsire of one you are engaged to 

** One 1 was engaged to, sir/’ said Jeanie, sighing; ** but this 

unhappy business of my poor sister” 

** What 1” said the Di:^o, hastily — “he has not deserted you 
on that account, has he 1” 

“ Ho, sir; he wad be the last to leave a friend in difficulties,” 
said Jeanie ; “ but I maun thipk for him as wed as for mysell. 
He is a deigyman, sir, and it would not beseem him to marry 
the like of me, wi’ this disgrace on my kindred.” • 

“ You are a singular young woman,’* said the Duke. ' “ Yon 
seem to me to think of every onb bdore yourself. And have 
you reaUy come up from Edinburgh on foot, to attempt this 
hopdesB solidtation for your sister’s life 1” 

“ It was not a’thogither on foot, sir,” answered Jeanie ; “ for 
1 sometimes got a cast in a waggon, and 1 had a horse from 

Ferrybridge, and then the coach” 

“ Well, never mind aU that,” interrupted the Duke — “ What 
reason have you for thinking your sisljpr innocent ?” 

“ Because she has not been proved guilty, as will appear from 
looking at these papers.” 

She put into his hand a note of the evidence, and copies pf 
her sist^s declaration. These papers Butler had procured after 
her departure, and Saddletree had them forwarded to London, 
to Mrs. Glass’s care, so that Jeanie found the documents, so 
nccessaxy for supporting her suit, lying in readiness at her 
arrival. * 

“ Sit down in that chair, my good girl,” said the Duke, “ until 
I glance over the papers.” 

She obeyed, and watched with the utmost anxiety each 
change in his countenance as he cast his eye through the papers 
briefly, yet^th attention, and making memoranda as he want 
along, ^fter leading them hastily over, he looked up, and 
seemed about to speak, yet changed his purpose, as if a^d of 
committixig himself by giving too hasly an opinion, and read 
over again several passages which he hgd marked as being 
most important. All this he did in shorto'^time than can be 
supposed by men of ordinary talents ; for his mind was of that 
acute and praetrating chara^ which discovers, with the glance 
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of intuitioii, what facts hear on the particular point that diances 
to be subjected to consideration. At leiiS^h he rose, after a few 
minutes’ deep reflection. — ’‘Young woman,” said he^ “your 
sister’s case must certainly be term^ a hard one.”’ 

“ God bless you, sir, for that word !” said Jeanie. 

“ It seems contrary to the genius of British law,” continued 
the Duke, “ to take that for granted which is not proved, or to 
punish with death for a crime, which, for aught the prosecutor 
has been able to show, may not have been committcid at all” 

“ Gk>d bless you, sir !” again said Jeanie, who had risen from 
her seat, and, with clasped handfi, eyes glittering through tears, 
and features which trembled with anxiety, drank -in every word 
which the Duke uttered. 

“ Blit, alas 1 my poor girl,” he continued, “ what good will 
my opinion do you, unle;is T could impress it upon those in 
whbse hands your sister’s life is placed by the law t Besides, 1 
am no lawyer ; and I must speak with some of our Scottish 
gentlemen of the gown about the matter.” 

“ 0, but, sir, what seems reasonable to your honour, will cer- 
tainly be the same to them,” answered Jeanie. 

“ 1 do not know that,” replied the Duke ; “ ilka man buckles 
his belt his ain gate — ^yqu know our old l^ts proverb ? — But 
you shall not have placed this relianoe on me altogether in vain. 
Leave these papers with mo, and you shall hear from me to- 
morrow or next day. Take care to be at home at Mrs. Glass’s, 
and ready to come to me at a moment’s warning. It will be 
unnecesBOiy for you to give Mrs. Glass the trouble to attmid 
you j — and by the by, you will please to be dressed just as you 
are at present.” » 

“I wad hae putten on a caj^ sir,” said Jeanie. “but your 
honour kens it'isna the fashion of my country for single women ; 
and I judged that, being sae many hundred miles frae hame, 
your Grace’s heart wad worm to the tartan,” looking at the 
comer of her plaid. 

You judg^ quite right,” taaid the Duke. “ I k(iow the' frill 
value of the snood ; and MacOaUummore’s heartTwill l)e as cold 
as death can make it, when it does not warm to the tartttn. 
Now, go away,t-and don’t be out of the way when 1 send.” 
r Jeanie repli^ — “.There is little fear of that sir, for I lutve 
little heart to go .to see sights axnang this wilderness cf bhudc 
houses. But if I might say to your gracious honour, that if ye 
ever condescend to speak to ony ane that is ^ grejdnr degree*' 
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than youxsell, though ?naybe it iana dfil in me to say sae, just 
if you would think there can he nae do odds between you and 
them, as between poor Jeanie Deans from St. Leonard’s and 
the Duke of Argyle ;^and so dinna be chappit back or cast down 
wi* the first rough answer.” 

“I am not apt/’ said the Duke, laughing, “to mind roi^h 
answers much — Do not you hope too much firom what I 
have pmmised. I will do my best, but God has the hearts of 
Kings in his own hand.” 

Jeanie .courtesied reverently and withdrew, attended by the 
Duke’s gentleman, to her hackney-coach, with a respect which 
her appearance did not demand, but wUch was perhaps paid 
to the length of the interview with which his mastef had 
honoured her. * 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIFTH. 

— — ~ABceud, 

While radisDt summer opens all its pride, 

Thy hill, delightful Sheue 1 Here let us sweep 
The boundless IsodscspeL , 

• Thohsom. 

From her kind and officious, but somewhat gossiping friend, 
Mrs. Glass, Jeanie underwent a very close catechism on their 
load to the Strand, where the Thistfe of the good lady flourished 
in full glory, and, with its legend of Nemo me impune^ dis- 
tinguish^ a ^op then well known to all Scottish folk of higli 
and low degree. 

“ And were you sure aye to say your Grace ta him 9” said the 
good old lady; “for ane should make a distinction between 
MacOaUuipmore and the bits o’ southern bodies that they ca’ 
lords here — ^therb are as mony o’ them, Jeanie, as would gar ane 
t hink they maun cost but little fash in the making — some of 
them I wdthm trust wi’ six penni^worth of black-rappee — ^mc 
of theni I wadna gie mysell the trouble to put up a hapnyworth 
in brown paper fbr — But I hope you showed your breeding to 
the Duke of Argyle, for what sort of folk woiffil he think your 
^ends in London, if you had been Imding him, and hin» a 
Duke!” 

** He d idna seem imickle to mind,” said Jeanie ; “ he kenJ 
that Lwob hmdwaid bred." 
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“Weel, veel,” auswefed the good la^y. ^'His Giace kens 
me weel ; so I am the leas anxiouB about it. I never fill hiu 
snuff-box but he says, *How d’ye do, good Mrs. Glass? — How 
are all our friends in the North?’ or it may be — ^Have ye 
heard from the North lately?’ And you* may be sure, I make 
my best courteisy, and answer, * My Lord Duke, I hope your 
Grace's noble Duchess, and your Grace’s young la^es, are well ; 
and I hope the snuff continues to give your Grace satis&ction.’ 
And then ye will see the people in the shop begin to look about 
them; and if there’s a Scotsman, as there may be three or 
half-a-dozen, aff go. the hats, and mony a look after him, and 
’ There goes the Prince of Scotland, bless him 1’ But ye 
have not told me yet the very words he said f^e.” 

Jeanie had no intentibn to ^be quite so communicative. She 
had, as the reader may have observed, some of the caution and 
shrewdness, as well as of the simplicity of her country. She 
answered gener^ly, that the Duke had received her very com- 
f)assionately, an^ had promised to interest himself in her sister’s 
affair, and to let her hear from Mm in the course of the next 
day, or the day after. She did not choose to make any mention 
of his having desired her to be in readiness to attend him, fax 
less of his hint, that she* should nojt bring her landlady. So 
that honest Mrs. Glass was obliged to remain satisfied with the 
general intelligence above mentioned, after having done all she 
could to extract more. 

It may easily bo conceived, that, on the next day, Jeanie 
declined all invitations and inducements, whether of exercise 
or curiosity, to walk abroad, and continued to inhale the dose, 
and somewW professional atmosphere of Mrs. Glass’s . small 
parlour. The latter flavour it ow^ to a certain cupboard, oon- 
taining, among other ortides, a few canisterfli.of real Havannah, 
which, whether from respect to the manufimture, ogr out of a 
reverend fear of the exciseman, Mrs. Glass did' not care to trust 
in the open shop bdow, and which communicated to the room 
a stent, that, however ftagrant'to the nostrils of the OUnnoisseur, 
was not very agreeable to those of Jeania . 

** Dear sirs,” she «dd to hersdf, I wonder how wy cousin^ 
silk manty, aad%er gowd watch, or ony thh^ in the world, can 
be worth sitting sneezing aU her life in this little stifling room, 
and might walk on 'green braes if die liked.” 

Mrs. Glass was equally surprised at her cousin’s reluctance 
to Btir abroad, end hw indifference to the fine d^ts of Ipndon. 
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“ It would always help to pass away«the tim^** she said, “ to 
have something to look at, though ane waa in distress.” But 
3‘eauie was unpersuadable. 

The day. aftw W intervi^ with the Duke was spent in that 
**hope delayed, which maketh the heart sick.” Minutes glided 
after minutes — hours fled after hours — it became too late to 
have any reasonable e3q)ectation of hearing from the Duke that 
day ; yet the hope whidi she disowned, she could not altogether 
relinquish, Und her heart throbbed, and her ears tingled, with 
every casual wund in the shop bdow. It was in vain. The 
day wore away in the anxiety of protracted and fruitless ex- 
pectation. 

The next morning conunenced in the same manner. *But 
before noon, a well-dressed gentleman entered Mrs. Glass's shop, 
and requested to see a young woman from Scotland. 

* ** That will be ray cousin Jeanie Deans, Mr. Archibald,” said 
Mrs. Glass, with a courtesy of recognisance. “ Have you any 
message for her from his Grace the Duke of Axgyle, Mr. Archi- 
bald ) I will carry it to her in a moment.” 

**1 believe I must give her the trouble of stepping down, 
Mrs. Glass.” 

** Jeanie — Jeanie Deans 1” said JUrs. Glass, screaming at 
the bottom of thd little *stairca8e, which ascended from the 
comer of the sliop to the higher regions. “Jeanie — Jeauio 
Deans, I say 1 come down stairs instantly ; here is the Duke of 
Argyle's groom of the chambers desires to see you directly.” 
This was announced in a voice so loud, as to make all who 
chanced to be within hearing aware of the important commimir 
cation. • 

It m&y easily be supposed, that Jeanie did not tarry long iu 
adjusting hers^ to attend the summons, yet her ^eet almost 
failed her as she came down stairs. 

“ I must ask jke favour of your company a little way,” said 
Archibald, with dvUity. 

I am^uiterready, sir,” said Jeanie. • 

“ Is pay coflsin going out, Mr. Archibald ? then I will hae to 
go wi’ her, no douH— Barnes Rasper — ^Look to the shop, James. 
— Mr. Archibald,” pushing a jar towards himi “you take his 
Grace'e mixture, I think. Please to ^ your box, for qld 
acquaintance’ sake, while 1 get on my thmga” 

Mr. Arehibald transferred a modest par^ of snuff from the 
jar to his own mull, but ^aid he was obliged to dedine the plea- 
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sure of Mtb. Glaas's con^Nuiy, as his mesBage was portieularly to 
the young person. '* « 

** FSrticulaxly to the young person t" said Mis. Glass; **is 
not that uncommon, Mr. Ar(^haldLt But his Gracois the best 
judge ; and you are a steady person, Mr. Archibald. It is not 
every one that comes from a great man’s house I would trust 
my cousin with. — But, Jeanie, you must not go through the 
streets with Mr. Archibald with your tartan what-d’ye-call-it 
there upon your shoulders, as if you had come up with a drove 
of Highland cattle. Wait till I bring down my silk doak. 
Why, we’ll have the mob after you !” 

“ 1 have a hackney-coach in waiting, madam,” said Mr. 
Archibald, interrupting the officious old l^y, from whom Jeanie 
might otherwise have fouF>d it difficult to escape ; “ and, I believe, 
I must not allow her time for 'any change of di^” , 

So saying, he hurried Jeanie into the coach, while she inter- 
nally prais^ and wondered at the easy manner in which he 
shi^d off Mrs. Glass’s officious offers and inquiries, without 
mentioning his master’s orders, or entering into any explanation. 

On entering the coach, Mr. Archibald seated himself in the 
front seat opposite to our heroine, and they drove on in silence. 
After they had driven ne/irly half-an-hour, without a word on 
either side, it occurred to Jeanie, that the* distance and time 
did not correspond with that which had been occupied by her 
journey on the former occasion, to and from the residence of 
the Duke of Argyle. At length she could not help asking hex' 
taciturn companion, Whilk way they were going?” 

My Lord Duke will inform you himself, madam,” answered 
Archibald, with the same solemn ccurtesy which m^ked his 
whole demeanour. Almost as he Bp>ke, the hachn^-CMudi 
drew up, i^d tbe coachman dismount^ and opened the door. 
Archib^d got out,*and assisted Jeanie to get down. She found 
herself in a large turnpike road, without the bounds of London, 
upon the other side of which was drawn up a plain chariot 
andtofour horses, the panels without arms^ akl the slants 
without liverieB. i 

“You have been punctual, I see, Jeanie,” said the Duke of 
Argyle, as Archibald opened the carriage-door. “You must 
bq my companion for; the rest of the way. Archibald will, 
raemain here with the l^kn^-eoach ^ your letnxn,” 

Ere Jeanie could make answer, she found herself, to her no 
small astonishment, seated by the nde of a dukn, in a carriage 
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which rolled forward a1^ a rafiid y^aufooth rate, very difihrent 
I’n both puticulars from the lumflHng, jolting vdiide which 
she had just j'^and which, lombeting and jolting^as it was, 
conveyed to one who had seldom been in a coach before a certain 
feeling of dignity and importance. 

“ Younlf woman," said the Duke, “after thinking as atten- 
tively on ,your sister’s case as is in my power, I continue to be 
impressed 'udth the belief that great uyustice may be done by 
the execution uf her sentence. So are one or two liberal and 
intelligent .lawyers of both countries whom I have spoken with. 
— Nay, pray hear me out befoi« you thank me. — have already 
told you my personal conviction is of little consequence, unless 
I could impress the same upon others. Now I have done for 
you what 1 would certainly not have dbne to serve any purpose 
of my own — I have asked an audience of a lady whose interest 
with the king is deservedly very high. It has been allowed me, 
and I am desirous that you should see her and speak for your- 
self. You have no occasion to be abashed; t^ your story 
simply, as you did .to me." 

“1 am much obliged to your Grace," said Jeanie, remem- 
bering Mrs. Glass’s chaige, “ and I am sure, since I have had 
the courage to speak to yoiv Grace in*poor EiUe’s cause, I have 
less reason to be shame-faced in speaking to a leddy. But, sir, 
I would like to ken wliat to ca* her, whether your grace or your 
honour, or your leddyship, as we say to laii^ and leddies in 
Scotland, and 1 will take care to mind It ; for I ken leddies 
are full mair particular than gentlemen about their titles of 
honour.” 

“You, have no occasion* to call her anything but Madam. 
Just say what you think is likely to make the ]^t impression 
— look at me from time to time — and if I put my hand to my 
cravat so— -(showing her the motion) — you will stop ; but I 
shall only do this*when you say anything that is not likely to 
please." 

“ But^ siF, yo^ Grace,” said Jeanie, “if it wosna ower muc&e 
trouble, wad it no be better to tell me what 1 should say, and. 
Icouldgetitbyhwurt?” 

“No, Jeanie, that would not •have the saide effect — that 
would ^ l&e reading a sermon, you know, •which we good Pre^ 
byteiiaas think has less unction than whdi spoken without 
.b^," rq)lied the Duke. “Just speak as plainly and boldly 
to this {a^, as you did to me the day before yesterday ; and if 
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you can gain her conseift^ I'll wad ye a, plack» aa we say jn the 
nor^, that you get the pal!ibn from the king." , • 

Ab he qpoke^ he took a pamphlet from his'pocl^et,’ and l)^;an 
to read. Jeanie had go^ aense and tact, which constitute 
betwixt them that wMch ia called natural good breeding. 
She interpreted the Duke’a manoeuTie as a hint tlbt she waa 
to ask no more questions, and she remained silent aooordinglj^. 

The carriage rolled ra^dly onwards through fertile'meado^, 
ornamented with splendid old oaks, and catching occasionally 
a glance of the nuyestio mimn of a broad and placid river. 
After paaaing though a pleasant village^ the equipage stopped 
on a commanding mnizience, where the b^uty of English land' 
scape was displayed in its utmost luxuriance. Here the Duke 
alighted, and desired JeSnie to follow him. They paused for a 
moment on the brow of a hill, to gaze on the unrivalled land- 
scape which it presented. A huge sea of verdure, with crossing 
and intersecting promontories of massive and tufted groves, was 
tenanted by numberless flocks and herds, which seemed to wander 
imrestrain^ and imboimded through the rich pastures. ,The 
Thames, here turreted with villas, and thme garlanded with 
forests, moved on slowly and placidly, like the mighty monarch 
of the scene, to whom all <itB other b^uties were but accessories, 
and boro on its bosom an hundred barks and skiffs, whose 
white sails and gaily fluttering pennons gave life to the whole. 

The Duke of Ar^le was, of course, familiar with this scene ; 
but to a man of taste it must be always new. Yet, as he 
paused and looked on this inimitable landscape, with the feel- 
ing of delight which it must give to the bosom of every admirer 
of nature, his thoughts naturally inverted to his own more 
grand, and scvce^less beautifld, domains of Inven.iy.—" This 
is a ^e scen^” he said to his companion, curious, perhaps, to 
draw out her sentiments ; “ we have nothing like it in Seotl^d." 

“ It’s braw rich feeding for the cows, and* they "have a fine 
breed o' cattle here,” replied Jeanie ; ** M 1 like just as weel 
to'dook at the craigs of Arthur’s ^t, and the aesi comiog in 
ayont them as at thae muckle trees.” / " 

The Duke smiled at a reply equally ptefiBsidonal and national, 
and mAde a s^poal for the jtaniage to remain where it was. 
Then adopting an upfrequented footpath, he conducted Jeanie 
'through seve]^ complicated maaes to a post^-door in a high 
brick wall 

It waa shut; but as the Duke tapped ^htly at it,apetHODis 
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wait^ mthin, after |^imoitrin£ a small iron grate, 

contn^ for the purp^, unlooke^the dow and admitted them. 
They enter^, and it was immediately dosed and fastened 
behind them. This was all done quickly, thadoor so instantly 
dosing, and the person who opened it so suddenly disappearing, 
that Jeanie could not even catch a glimpse of his exterior. 

Tl^y found tbemsdves at the extremity of a deep and narrow 
alley, carpeted with the most Terdant and dose4ihaTen turf, 
which fdt'like vdvet undm* their feet, and screened from the 
sun by the branches of the lofty elms which united over the 
path, and caused it to resemble, in the solemn obscurity of the 
light which they admitted, as wdl as from the range of columnar 
stems, and intricate union of tiieir arched brandies, one of the 
narrow side aisles in an ancient ^thib cathedral 


OHAPTER THIRTY-SIXTH. 

• I beseech you— 

These tean beseech you, end these chaste hands woo you 
That never yet were heaved but tovthioga holy — 

Things like youreelf— Vou are a Qod above us ; 

Be os a Ood, then, fall of saving mercy I 

The Bj/>odt Bbotbbb. 

Enooubaged as she was by the courteous manners of her noble 
countryman, it was not without a feeling of something like terror 
that Jeanie felt herself in a place apparently so londy with a 
man of jnich high rank. TThat she should have been pemitted 
to wait on the Duke in his own house, and have b^n there 
received to a private interview, was in itself an uncommon and 
distingoisljed event in the onnak of a life so simple as hers ; but 
to find herself his travelling companion in a journey, and then 
suddenly to be left alone with him in so secluded a situation, had 
Bomothingiin jt of awfrd mysteiy. A romantic heroine might 
have suspected and dreaded the power of her own charms ; but 
Jeanie was too wise to let such a silly thought intrude on her 
mind. Still, however, she had a most eagi^ desire to know 
where she now was, and to whom die was to Je presented. * 
She rmuarked that the Duke’s dress, though still such as 
iudioa-M xank and fashion (for it was not the custom of meu 
of quality at that time to dress themselves like their own 
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coachmen or grooms), was neTerthdess plainer than that in 
which she had seen him upon a fonAer occasion, and was^ 
divested, in particular, of all those badges of»extemal decoration 
which intimated superior consequence. In short, He was attired 
as plainly as any gentleman of jfoshion could appear in the 
streets of London in a morning ; and this circumstance hdped 
to shake an opinion which Jeanie began to entertain^ that, 
perhaps, he intended she should plead h^ cause in the presence 
of royalty itself. “But surely,” said she to herself, “he wad 
hae putten on his braw star and garter, an he had thought o’ 
coming before the (ace of m^jesty-fr-and aft^ a’, this is mair like 
a gentleman’s policy than a royd palace.” 

There was some.sense in Jeanie’s reasoning ; yet she was not 
sufficiently mistress either- of the circumstances of etiquette, or 
the particular relations which existed betwixt the government 
and the Duke of Argylo, to form an accurate judgment. The 
Duke, as we have smd, was at this time in open opposition to 
the administration of Sir Bobmii Walpole, and was understood 
to be out of favour with the ixyal family, to whom he had 
rendered such important services. But it was a maxim of Queen 
Caroline to bear herself towards her political friends with such 
caution, as if there was a possibility of their one day being her 
enemies, and towards political opponents with the same degree 
of circumspection, as if they might again become friendly to 
her measures. Since Margaret of Aiijou, no queen-consort had 
exercised such weight in the political affiiirs of England, and 
the personal address which she displayed on many occasions, 
had no small share in reclaiming from their political heresy 
many of those determined Tories, who, after the reign of the 
Stuarts had bem extinguished in the person of Qneeii' Anne, 
were disposed rather to transfer their allegiance to her brother 
the Chevalier de dt. George, than to acquiesce in the settlement 
of the crown on the Hanover family. Her husband, Whose most 
shining quality was courage in the field of batUe, and who 
endur^ the office of King of England, without ever .being able 
to acquire Eo^ish habits, or any famlUarity With .Enj^Oudi 
dispositions^ found the utmost assistance from the address’ of 
his parther, and^while he jealously afibeted to do everytiiing 
acMrding to his own will and jdeasure, was in secret prudent 
enough to take and .foUow the advice of his mmw adroit consort 
He intrusted to her the delicate office of determining ihe various 
degrees d ffivour neceasaiy to attach the wavering, or to confirm 
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such as were already frieudly, or to n^in those whose fi;ood’Will 
had beeu lost. 

* With all the jnimiiig. address of an elegant, and, according 
to the timesf an aocompli^ed woman, Queen Caroline possessed 
the masculine soul of the other sex. She was proud by nature, 
and even h^ policy could not always temper her expressions of 
displeasure, although few were more ready at repairing aify false 
step of this kind, when her prudence came up to the aid of her 
passions. *She loved the r^ possession of power rather than 
the show of it, ai\d whatever she did hersdf that was either wise 
or popular, she always desire^ that the King should have the 
fill! c^it as wdl as the advantage of the measure, conscious 
that, by adding to his respectability, she was most likely to 
maintain her own. And so d^iroua was she to comply with 
aU his tastes, that, when threatened with the gout, she hod 
repeatedly, had recourse to checking the fit, by the use of the 
cold bath, thereby endangering her life, that she might be able 
to attend the king in his walks. 

It was a very consistent part of Queen Caroline’s character, 
to %eep up many private correspondences with those to whom 
in public slfe seemed unfavourable, or who, for various reasons, 
stood ill with the court. By this m|ans she kept in her hands 
the thread of many a political intrigue, and, without pledging 
herself to anything, could often prevent duicontont from be- 
coming hatred, and opposition from exaggerating itself into 
rebellion. If by any accident hex correspondence with such 
persons chanced to be observed or discovered, which she took 
all possible pains to prevent, it was represented as a mere inter- 
(ourse of society, having«no reference to politics ; an answer 
with which even the prime minister. Sir Robert Walpole, u'as 
compiled to rmnain satisfied, when he discovered* that the Queen 
had given a private audience to Pulten^, afterwards Earl of 
Bath, his most formidable and most inveterate enemy. 

In thus maintaining occasional intercourse with several per- 
sons who seemed most alienated fr(m the crown, it may readily 
be Bttp^OB^ that Queen Caroline had taken care not to break 
entirely with the Duke of Axgyle. His high birth, his great 
talents, tbd estimation in which he was held in ^ own country, 
the great services which he had rendered the house of Brunswig 
in 1715, placed him high in that rank of*pepom who were not 
to be rashly neglected. He had, almost by his single and un- 
assisted talents, stopped the irruption of the banded force of all 
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the Highland chiefe; tjKere was little doubt, that, with the 
dightest encouragement, he ooold put l^em all in motion, and 
renew the ciyil war ; and it waa well .known ^hat the most flat- 
tering overtures had been transmitt^ to the Duke from the 
court of St. Qennains. The character and temper of Scotland 
was still little known, and it" was considered as a volcano, which 
icightf indeed, slumber for a series of years, but was still liable, 
at a moment the least expected, to break out into a wasteful 
irruption. It was, therefore, of the highest importance to retain 
some held over so important a personage as the Duke of Argyle, 
and Caroline preserved the power of doing m hy means of a 
lady, with whom,, as wife of George II., she might have been 
supposed to be on less intimate terms. 

It was not the least instance of the Queen’s address, that she 
had contrived that one of her principal attendants, Lady 
Suffolk, should unite in her own person the two apparently 
inconsistent characters, of her husbwd’s mistress, and W own 
very obsequious and complaisant confidant. 1^ this dexterous 
management the Queen secured her power against the danger 
which might most have threatened it — the thwarting influence of 
aq ambitious rival ; and if she submitted to the iflortification 
of being obliged to connive at her husband’s infidelity, she was 
at least guarded against what she might think its .most danger- 
ous effects, and was besides- at liberty, now and then, to bestow 
a few civil insults 'upon “ her good Howard,” whom, however, 
in general, she treat^ with great decorum.'^ Lady Suffolk lay 
under strong obligations to the Duke of Argyle, for reasons 
vrhich may be coUected from Horace Walpole’s Beminisceuces 
of that reign, and through her means tho Duke had some 
occasional correspondence with Queen Caroline, muclf inter- 
rupted, however, since the part he had taken in the idebate 
concerning the Po^jbeous mob, an affiiirwhick Idie Queen, though 
somewhat unreasonably, was disposed to resent, ratiier a» an 
intended and premeditated insolence to her own person and 
authority, than as a suddeii ebullition of popular vengeam^e. 
Still, however, the communication remained opm betwixt them, 
thou^ it had been of <late disused on both ^es. These 
remarks will be found necessary to understand the scene which 
is about to be presented to the reader. 

the narrow alley which they had traversed, the Duke 
turned into one of *tbe same characto*, but broader and still 
* See Horaoe Walpole’s Ksmtniiieflnoes. 
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longer. Hero, fw the fint fiince^ej bed entered these 
gardens, Jeanie saw pensons approaching them. 

* Thej were two ladLes ; one of whom walked a litfde behind 
the other, yet»not Vo mu^ as to prevent her from hearing and 
replying to whatever observation was addressed to ho* by the 
la^ who walked formost, and that without her having the 
trouble tp turn her person. As they advanced very slowly, 
Jeanie had time to study their features and appearance. The 
Duke also dackened his paco, as if to give her time to collect 
herself, and notedly desired her not to be afiaid. The lady 
who seemed the principal person had remarkably good features, 
though somewhat iigured by* the small-pox, that venomous 
scourge which each village Esculapius (thanks to Jenner) *can 
now tame as easily as their tutelary deiJby subdued the Python. 
The lady's eyes were brilliant, her teeth good, and her counte- 
nance formed to express at will either mtyosty or courtesy. Her 
form, though rather embonpoint, was nevertheless graceful ; and 
the elasticity and firmness of her step gave no room to suspect, 
what was actually the case, that she suffered occasionally from 
a disorder the most un&vourable to pedestrian exercise. Her 
dress was rather rich than gay, and her manner commanding 
and noble. 

Her companion was of lower stature, with light brown hair 
and eipresaivo blue pyes. Her features, without being abso- 
lutely regular, were perhaps more pleasing than if they had' 
been critically handsome. A melancholy, or at least a pensive 
e}q}re8sion, for which her lot gave too much cause, predominated 
when she was silent, but gave way to a pleasing and good- 
humoured smUe when she spoke to any one. 

When* they wore within twelve or fifteen yards of these 
ladies, the Duke mode a sign that Jeanie should stand still, 
and stepping forward himself, with the grace which was natural 
to him, nu^ a profound obeisance, which was formally, yet 
in a deified nuuner, returned by the personage whom* he 
approached. . ‘ „ 

“ 1 hc^'* she said, with an a&ble and condescending smile, 
** that I fee so great a stranger at eourt, as the Duke of Argyle 
has been of late, in as good health as hia friends ^here and else- 
where could wM him to ei\icry.” . 

The Duke replied, **That-he'had been perfectly well f an<r 
added, **ihat the necessily of attending to the public business 
Jbefen the House, as well aa the time occupy by a late journey 
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to Scotland, had rendered him lesa aaaiduouB in paying his du^ 
at the levee and drawing-room than he <eould have dedred.** 

“When your Grace can find time for a duiy-eo ftivolouej" 
replied the Queen, “you are aware of your title to he well 
received. I hope my readineaa to comply with the wish which 
you expressed yestet^y to Lady Sufifo^, is a sufficient proof 
that one of the royal fmnily, at least, has not forgotten ancient 
and important services, in resenting something which resembles 
recent neglect.” This was said*apparently with* great good 
humour, and in a tone which expres^ a desire of conciliation.. 

The Duke replied, “ That he would account himsdf the most 
unfortunate of men, if he could be supposed capable of neglect- 
ing his duty, in modes aud circumstances when it was expected, 
and would have been a ^reeable. He was deeply gratified by 
the honour which her Miyesty was now doing to him personally, 
and he trusted she would soon perceive that it was in a matter 
essential to his Majesty’s interest that he had the boldness to 
give her this trouble.” 

“ You connof oblige me more, my Lord Duke,” replied the 
Queen, “ than by giving me the advantage of your lights and 
experience on any point of the King’s service. Your Grace is 
aware, that I can only be the medium through which the 
matter is subjected to his Majesty’s- superior wisdom ; but if it 
is a suit which respects your Grace personally, it sh^ lose no 
support by being preferred through me.” 

“ It is no suit of mine, ma(^un,” replied the Duke ; “ nor 
have 1 any .to prefer for myself personally, although I feel in 
full force my obligation to your Majesty. It is a business which 
concerns his Majesty, as a lover of justice and of many, and 
which, 1 am convinc^, may be higlily useful in coaciL’ating 
the unfortunate irritation which at prt«eat subsists among his 
Miyesty’s good subjects in Scotiand.” 

There were two parts of this speech dist^eable ^o CaroUne. 
In fhe first place, it removed the flattermg notion she had 
a^ppted, that Argyle designed to use her personal intercession 
in making his peace with the administrotion, «h(f lecovei^ 
the employments of which he had been deprived; sSid niaA, 
she was displeased that he should talk of the discontents in 
Scotland as irritations to be conciliated, rathor than suppress^. 

> ^ Under the infloenie of these fselings, die answered hastily, 
“That his Majesty has good subjects in England, my Lo^ 
Duke, he is bound to thi^ God and the laws — that he has 
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Bulyects iu Scotland, 1 think he xomy thank Qod and his 
gwoni'* • 

The Diik& thoi^h a courtier, coloured slightly, and the 
Queen, instantly sensible of her error, added, without display- 
ing the least change of countimanoe, and as if the words had 
an original b^ch of the sentence — “ And the swords of 
those real Scotchmen who are friends to the House of Bruns- 
wick, particularly that of his Grace of Argyle.” 

“ My swoid, madam,” replied the Duke, “ like that of my 
fathers, has b^ always at the command of my lawful king, 
and of my native country — Intrust it is imix)sBible to 8e))arat6 
their real rights and interests. But the present is a matter of 
more private concern, and res^jects the person of an obscure in- 
dividual.” 

“What is the affiiir, my Lord?” said the Queen. “Let us 
find out what we are talking about, lest we should misconstrue 
and misandeTstand each other.” 

“ The matter, madam,” answered the Duke of Aigyle, “ re- 
gards the fate of an unfortunate young woman in Scotland, now 
lying under sentence of death, for a crime «of which I think it 
highly probable that she is innocent. And my humble petition 
to your Mf^esty is, to obtain your ix)yerfnl intercession with the 
King for a pardon.” • 

It was now the Queen’s turn to colour, and she did so over 
cheek and brow, neck and bosom. She paused a moment as if 
unwilling to trust her voice with the first expression of her dis- 
pleasure ; and on assuming the air of dignity and an austere 
regard of control, she at length replied, “ My Lord Duke, I will 
not ask your motives for addressing to me a request, whicli 
circumslances have rendered such an extraordinary one. Your 
road to the King’s closet, as a peer and a privy-ooimcillor, en- 
titled to request an audience, was open, without giving me the 
piiin of thib discussion. /, at least, have had enough of Scotch 
pardons.” 

The Dqke was prepared for this burst of indignation, and* he 
was not shalceii by it. He did not attempt a reply while the 
Queen was in the first heat of displeasure, but remained in the 
same firm, yet respectM posture which he had assumed during 
the interview. The Quemi, tnuned iron) her situation to self- 
command, instantly perceifed the advantage she might give 
against herself ly yielding to passion ; and added, in the same 
o^escending and afiable tone in which she had opened the 
VbL. VII. * 2o 
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interview, “ You must me some of the privileges of the 
sex, my Lord ; and do nob judge undiantably ^ me, though J 
am a little moved at the recollection of the gross ij^ult and out- 
rage done in your capital city to the royal authority, at the very 
time when it was vested in my imworthy p^n. Your Grace 
cannot he surprised that I should both nave felt it at the time, 
and recollected it now.** 

“ It is cei-tamly a matter not. speedily to be forgotten,” 
answered the Duke. ** My own poor thoughts of it have bc^ 
long before your Majesty, and I must have expressed mysdf 
very ill if I did not convey my detestation of the murder which 
was committed imder such extraordinary circumstances. I 
might, indeed, be so unfortunate as to differ with his Mfgesty*s 
advisers on the degree ili w liidi it was either just or politic to 
punish the innocent instead of the guilty. But I trust your 
Migesty will permit me to be silent on a topic in which my 
sentiments have not the good fortune to coincide With those of 
more able men.” 

“ We will not prosecute a topic on which we may probably 
differ,” said the Queen. One word, however, I may say in 
private — ^you know our good Lady Suffolk is a little deaf — ^the 
Duke of Argyle, when disposed to renew his acquaintance with 
his master and mistress, will hardly* find many topics on which 
we should disagree.” 

*‘Lct me hope,*’ said the Duke, bowing profoundly to so 
fiattering an intimation, ** that 1 shall not so unfortunate as 
to have found one on the present occasion.” 

“ I must first impose on your Grace the duty of confession,” 
said the Queen, “ brfore I grant you^absolution. Whajb is your 
particular interest in this young woman ? She does ne t seem” 
(and she scanned Jeanie, as she said this, with the eye of a 
connoisseur) ** much 'qualified to alarm my friend th^ Duchess’s 
jealousy.” 

“I think your Msgesty,” replied the Duke, smiling in his 
tufa, “ will c^ow my taste may be a pledge fqr me on that 
score.” • 

“ Then, though she has not much the air d’im« grande dame, 

I suppose 6he i&' some thirtieth cousin in the terriHe chapter of 
Stotti^ genealogy )” <. . 

^ No, madam.” '^sald the Duke ; ** but I 'Wish smtie of my 
nearer relations w half Her worth, honesty, tthd affbetion.” ^ 

“ Her name must be Campbell, at least Y” sold Queeh Oprobho 
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“ No, madam ; her name is not q|&te so distinguished, if 1 
may be permitted to say so,’* answered the Duke. 

“ Ah 1 bu^ she tnmes from Inveraiy or Aigyleshfre V said the 
Sovereign. 

“ She has never Wn fiirther north in her life than Edinburgh, 
madam.” 

** Then my coigectures are all ended,” said the Queen, “ and 
your Grace^ust yourself take the trouble to expl^ the affair 
of your protdgi^” 

With that precision and easy brevity which is only acquired 
by habitually conversing in the higher ranks of society, and 
which is the diametrical opposite of that protracted style of dis- 
quisition. 

Which sqnirai call potter, aud which men call proae, 

the Duke explained the singular law under which Efile Deans 
had received sentence of death, and detailed the affectionate 
exertions which Jeanie had made in behalf of a sister, for 
whose sake she was willing to sacrifice all but truth and con- 
science. • 

Queen Caroline listened with attention ; she was ratlier fond, 
it must be remembered, of jin argument, and soon found matter 
in what the Duke told her for raising difiiculties to his request. 

“ It appears to me, my Lord,” she replied, “ that this is a 
severe law. But still it is adopted upon good grounds, I am 
bound to suppose, as the law of the oountiy, and the girl has 
been convictkl under it. The vSiy presumptions which the law 
construes into a positive proof of guilt exist in her case ; and 
all that, your Grace has smd concerning the possibility of her 
innocence may be a veiy good argument for annulling the Act 
of Parliament, but cannot, while it stands good, be admitted in 
favour of aqy individual convicted upon the statute.” 

The Duke saWond avoided the snare, for he was conscious, 
that, by replying to the argament,^e must have been inevitaUy 
led to a discussion, in the oouise of which the Queen was likmy 
to be hardened in her own opinion, until she became obliged, 
out of mere respect to consistenpy, to let the criminal suffer. 
** If your Mtuesty,” he said, “ would condescend fo hear my pom 
countrywomen hmsdf, perhaps she may find an adlft>cate in yom 
own hearty more able than I am, to combat thb doubts suggested 
^by your u^eistaitding.” 

The^ueen seemed to acquiesce, and the Duke made a signal 
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for Jeauie to advance *1^om the spot where she had hitherto 
remained watching countenances, ‘whi<m were too long accus- 
tomed to suppress all apparent signs of emotioiv to convey to 
her any interesting intelligence. Her Msyesty could not help 
smiling at the awe-struck manner in which ^e quiet demure 
figure of the little Scotchwoman advanced towards her, and yet 
more at the first sound of her broad northern accent. But 
Jeanie had a voice low and sweetly toned, an admir{klde thing in 
wom<»n, and eke besought “ her Leddyship to have jpily on a 
poor misguided young creature,” in tones so affecting, that, like 
the notes of some of her native^ songs, provincial vulgarity was 
lost in pathos. . 

** Stand up, young woman,” said the Queen, but in a kind 
tone, “ and tell me what' stirt pf a barbarous people your country- 
folk are, where child-murder is become so common as to require 
the restraint of laws like yours ?” 

“If your Leddyship pleases,” answered Jeanie, “there are 
mony places besides Scotland where mothers are unkind to their 
ain flesh and blood.” 

It must be observed, that ithe disputes between George the 
Second and Frederick Prince of Wales were then at the highest, 
and that the good-natured part of ^e public laid the blame on 
the Queen. She coloured highly, and darted a glance of a most 
penetrating character first at Jeanie, and then at the Duke. 
Both sustained it unmoved ; Jeanie from Wal unconsdousness 
of the offence she had given, and the Duke from his habitual 
composure. But in his heart he thought. My unlucky protegee 
has with this luckless answer shot d^, by a kind of chance- 
medl^, her only hope of success. ‘ , 

Lady Suffolk, good-humoiuedly and skilfully, interposed in 
this awkward crisis. “ You should tdl this lady,” she said to 
Jeanie, “ the partfcular causes which render this co^e common 
in your country.” ‘ 

“ Some thinks it’s the Ejrk-session — ^that is — ^it’s the — it’s 
t£a cutty-stool, if your Leddyship ffleascs,” said Jeanie, looking 
down and courtesying. * 

“The whatf” said Lady Suffolk^ to whom the phrase was 
new, and who1[)esideB was rather des£ 

* “That’s the stoci of repentance, madam, if it please your 
Leddyship,” ansWered Jeanie, “for light lifo and conversation, 
and for breaking the seventh command.” Here die raised he^ 
^es to the Duke, saw his hand at his chin, and, totalty uncon- 
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BciouB of what she had said out of joiBt, gave double effect to 
the iunueudo, stopi^ng short and looking embonassed. 

As for Lady Si^lk, she retired like a covering party, which, 
having inteifosed betwixt their retreating friends and the 
enemy, have suddenly drawn on themselves a die unexpectedly 
severa 

The deuce take the lass, thought the Duke of Argyle to 
himself; were goes another shot — ^and she has hit with both 
barrels right and left 1 

Indeed the Duke had himself his share of the confusion, for, 
having acted os master of ceremonies to this innocent offender, 
he felt much in the circumstances of a country squire, who, 
having introduced his spaniel into a well-appointed drawing- 
room, is doomed to witness the disorder and damage which 
arises to china and to dresc-goWns, in consequence of its un- 
timely frolics. Jeanie's last chance-hit, however, obliterated 
the ill impression which hod arisen from the first; for her 
Majesty h^ not so lost the fediugs of a wife in those of a 
Queen, but that she could ci\j£y a jest at the expense of her 
g^ Suffolk.” She turned towards the Duke of Argyle with 
a smile, which marked that she 'enjoyed the triumph, and ob- 
served, ** The Scotch are a rigidly mqral people.” Then, again 
applying herself to Jeani^lshe asked how she travelled up from 
Scotland. 

“ Upon my foot mostly, madam,” was the reply. 

** What, all that immense way upon foot) — How far can you 
walk in a day.” 

“ Five-and-twenty miles and a bittock.” 

“And a whatl” said tba Queen, looking towards the Duke 
of Argyle. 

“ And about five miles more,” replied the Duke. 

“ I thought I was a good walker,” said tlie Queen, “ but this 
shames me'sadly*” 

“ May your Leddysliip nevm: hae soe weary a heart, that ye , 
canna be fusible of the wearinesF of the limbs,” said Jeanies 

That»came "better off, thought the Duke ; it’s the first thing 
she has said to the purpose. 

“ And I didna just a’thegither walk the hailhway neither, for 
I had whiles the cast of a cart ; and I hgd the cast of a hove 
from Ferrybridge — and divers other easements,” said Jeauie, 
cutting short her story, for she observed the Duke made the 
sign he had fixed upon. 
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*^With all these aeoommodationB/’ answered the Queen, 
“you mtut have had a very fatiguing* journey, and, 1 fear, to 
little puipofio ; since, if the King were to pai:don vour sister, in 
all probability it would do her little good, for I* suppose your 
people of Edinburgh would hang her out of spite.” 

She will sink herself now outright, thought the Duke. 

But he was wrong. The ahoala on which Jeanie 1^ touched 
in this delicate convexaation lay under ground, and w«re un< 
known to her ; this rock was above water, and ^ hvcnded it. 

** She was confident,” she said, ** that baith town and country 
wad rejoice to see his M^esty taking oampassion on a poor un- 
friended creatura” 

** His Majesty has not found it so in a late instance,” said 
the Queen ; ** but I sup{xise my Lord Duke would advise him, 
to be guidt^ by the votes of the rabble themselves, who should 
be hanj^ and who spared t” 

’ ^'Eo, madam,” said the Duke; ^^but I would advise his 
Miyesty to be guided 1^ his own f^ngs, and those of his royal 
consort ; and then I am sure punishment will only attach itself 
to guilt, and even then with cautious reluctance.” 

** Well, my Lord,” said her ‘Mi^jesty,” all these fine speeches 
do not convince me of the propriety of so soon showing any 
mark of favour to your — I suppose T must not say rebeUious ? 
— ^but, at least, your very disaffected and intractable metropolis. 
Why, the whole nation is in a league to seween the savage and 
abominable murderers of that un}uq>py man ; otherwise, how is 
it possible but that, of so many perpetrators, and en^^^ in 
BO public an action for such a length of time, ono at least must 
have been recognised f Even this wnneb, for aught 1 can tell, 
may be a depositaiy of the secret. — Hark you, yoimg 'woman, 
had you any friends engaged in the Portcous mob 9” 

** No, madam," answei^ Jeanie, happy that the question was 
so firamed that she could, with a good conscieace, aftswer It in 
the negative. 

i* But I suppose,” continued the Queen, “ if TOU^wero pos- 
sessed of such a secret, you would hold it a mattfk of ccjosoience 
to keep it to yoursdf 1” 

" I would pny to be directed and guided what was the line 

duty, madiw,” ansyreied Jeanie. 

** Yes, and ti^a that which suited your own incBnations," 
lel^lied her Majesty. 

“ If it like you, madam,” said Jeanie, ** 1 would hae pen to * 
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the <Hul of the earth to save the life of John Porteous, or any 
other unhappy man h hia condition; but I might lawhUly 
doubt how far I %in called upon to be the avenger of hia blood, 
though it inRy b^me the civil magistrate to do so. He is 
dead and gane to his place, and they that have slain him must 
answer for their ain act. But my sister, my pipr sister, Bffie, 
still liveSi though her (htys and hours are numbered ! She still 
lives, and a word of the King’s mouth might restore her to a 
broken-hearted auld man, tfa^ never in his daily and nightly 
exercise, forgot to pray that his Majesty might be blessed with 
a long and a prosperous rei^, and that his throne, and the 
throne of his posterity, migM be established in righteousness. 
O madam, if over ye kend what it was to sorrow for and with 
a sinning and a suffering creature, whose mind is sae tossed that 
she can be neither ca’d fit to live or die, have some compassion 
on our misery 1 — Save an honest house from dishonour, and an 
unhappy girl, not eighteen years of age, from an early aifd 
dread^ death 1 Alas 1 it is not when we sleep soft and wake 
merrily ourselves that we think on other people’s sufferings. 
Ouf* hearts axe waxed light within us then, and we ore for 
righting our ain wrongs and fighting our ain battles. But 
when the hour of trouble comes to ^he mind or to the body — 
and seldom may it visit your Leddyship — and when the hour 
of death comes, that comes to high and low — lang and lato may 
it be yours I — Oh, my Leddy, then it isna what we hae dune 
for oursells, but what we hae dune for others, that we think on 
znaist pleasantly. And the thoughts that ye hae intervened ti> 
spare the puir thing’s life will be sweeter in that hour, come 
when it may, than if a word of your mouth coul^ bang the haill 
Porteoib mob at the tail of ao tow.” 

Tear followed tear down Jeanlo’s cheeks, as, her features 
glowing and quivering with emotion, she pleaded lier sister’s 
cause with*a pathos which was at once eimple and solemn. 

“ This is eloquence,” said her Majesty to the Duke of Argyle. 
“ Young woman,” she continuedf addressing herself to Jeanio, 
**I coDpot grant a pardon to your sister-— but you shall not 
want my warm intercession with his Miyesty. Take this house- 
wife case,” she continued, putting a small ’embroidered needle- 
case into Jeanie's hands; ^‘do not open it now, hut at yupr 
leisure— you will find something in it will remind you 

that you have had an interview with Queen Oaroline.” 

Jennie, ^ving her suspicions thus confirmed, dropped on her 
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Icnees, and would have expanded hersdf in gratitude ; but the 
Duke who was upon thons lest she dhould say more or lem 
than just enough, touched his chin once moror 

“ Our business is, I think, ended for the present, my Lord 
Duke,” said the Queen, ^^and, I trust, to your satisfaction. 
Hereafter I hope to see your Grace more fi^uently, both at 
Kichmond and St. James’s.-rGome Lady SuffoU^ we must wish 
his Grace good-morning.” 

Th.y exchanged their parting reverences, and. the Duke, so 
soon as the ladies had turned their backs, assisted Jeanie to rise 
from the ground, and conductedr her back through the avenue, 
which she trodc with the feeling of one who walks in her sleep. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

So soon as 1 con mn the offended king, 

I vrill be known your advocate. 

CncDELEirG. 

# 

Thu Duke of Argyle led the way in silence to the small postern 
by which they h^ been admitt^ into Richmond Park, so long 
the favourite residence of Queen Caroline. It was opened by 
the same half-seen janitor, and they found themselves beyond 
the precincts of the royal demesne. Still not a word was spoken 
on either side. The Duke probably wished to allow his nistic 
prot4g6o time* to recruit her faculties, dazzled and sunk with 
colloquy sublime; and betwixt what she had guo-kid, had 
heard, and had seen, Jeanie Deans’s mind was too much agitated 
to permit her to ask any questions. 

They found the carriage of the Duke in tha placcf where th^ 
had left it ; and when they resumed their plac^, soon began to 
adiuiice rapidly on their return to town. , 

“1 think, Jeanie,” said the Duke, breaking*^ sUenee, **yion 
have every reason to congratulate yourself on the issue of your 
interview .with her Majesty." 

• ^*And that leddy fcos the Queen hersdl)" said Jeanie; “I 
misdoubted it when I saw that your hononr didna put on yonr 
hat — ^And yet I ean hardly believe it, even when I heard her 
speak it hersell.” 
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" It was certainly Queen Caroline," replied the Duke. Have 
you no cuxiosity to see Vhat is in the little pocket-book 

**Do you j^hink the pardon will be in it, sir)" said Jeanie, 
with the eafier animation of hooe. 

*‘Why, no," replied the Duke; “that is unlikely. They 
sddoni cany these things about them, unless they were likely 
to be want^; and, besides, her Mfgesty told you it was the 
King, not sjie, who was to grant it.” 

“That is true, too,” said J^inie; “but I am so confused in 
my mind — ^But does your honour think there is a certainty of 
Effie's pardon then f” contmusd she, still holding in her hand 
the unopened pocket-book. , 

“ Why, kings are kittle cattie to shoo behind, as we say in the 
north,” replied the Duke; “but Jus wife knows his trim, and I 
have not ^e least doubt that the* matter is quite certain.” 

“ Oh, God be praised ! God be praised !” ejaculated Jeanie ; 

“ and may the glide leddy never want the heart’s ease she h*^ 
gion me at this moment ! — And God bless you too, my Lord I — 
without your help 1 wad ne’er hae won near her.” 

The Duke let her dwell upon this subject for a considerable 
time, curious, perhaps, to see how long the feelings of gratitude 
would continue to supersede those of curiosity. But so feeble 
was the latter feeling m*Jeanie’s mind, that his Grace, with 
whom, perhaps, it was for the time a little stronger, was obliged 
once more to bring forward the subject of the Queen’s present. 

It was opened accordingly. In the inside of the case was the 
usual assortment of si^ and needles, with scissors, tweezers, 
etc. ; and in the pocket was a bank-bill for fifty poun^. 

Tlie Duke had no soondt informed Jeanie of the value of this 
last document, for she was unaccustomed to see notes for such 
sums, than she expressed her regret at the mistake which had 
taken pla^ “For the husi^ itscU," she said, “w'as a very 
valuable tning fi>r a keepsake, 'vnth the Queen’s name written 
in the inside with her ain hand doubtless — Carolim — as plain 
as could ks, aitid a crown drawn Sboon it.” • 

She therefore tendered the bill to the Duke, requesting him 
to find some mode of returning it to the royid owner. 

“Ho, no, Jeanie,” said the Duke, “there 4s no mistake in , 
the cose. Her Majesty knows you have been put to gr<iat 
expense, and she wishes to make it up to you.” 

“I am sure she is even ower gude,” said Jeanie, “and it 
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glads me muckle that lasan pay bade Dumbiedikes his siller, 
without distressing my fa^er, honest man.” 

^^Dumbiedikesl What, a freeholder of Sfid-Lotbian, is h^ 
notl” said his Grace, whose occasional residence bf that county 
made him acquainted with most of the heritors, as landed 
persons are termed in Scotland . — ** He has a house not &r from 
Dalkeith, wears a black wig and a laced hatt” 

Yes, sir,” answered Jeani^ who had her reasons for being 
brief n her answers upon this topic. , * 

“Ah, my old friend Dumbiel” said the Puke; “I have 
thrice seen him fou, and only oncq heard tiie sound of his voice 
— Is he a cousin of yours, Jeanie ?” 

“ No, air, — my Lord.” 

“ Then he must be a wdl-wisher, I suspect?” 

“Ye — ^yea, — my Lord, sir,”* answered Jeanie, blushing, and 
with hesitation. 

Aha 1 then, if the Laird starts, I suppose my friend Butler 
must be in some danger?” 

“0 no, sir,” answered Jeanie, much more readily, but at the 
same time blushing much, more deeply. 

“ Well, Jeanie,” said the Duke, “yon are a girl may be safely 
trusted with your own matters, and I shall inquire no farther 
about them. But as to this same pardon, 1 must see to get it 
passed through the proper forms ; and I have a friend in o£Bce 
who will, for auld long syne, do mo so much frivour. And then, 
Jeanie, as I shall have occasion to send an express down to 
Scotland, who will travel with it safer and more swiftly than 
you con do, I wUl take care to have it put into the proper 
channel ; meanwhile you may write to your friends by post, of 
your good success.” 

“ And does your Honour think,” said Je^e, “ that will do 
as weel as if I were<tQ take my tap in my lap, and slip my wa]^ 
hame again on my ain errand?” •. 

“ Much better, certainly,” said the Puke. ” You know the 
roads are not very safe for a single woman to travel.” ^ 

Jeanie internally acquiesoed in this observation.* « 

“And 1 have a plan fiar you besides. One of the Dneheas’a 
attendants, and ene of mine — your acquaintance Archibald — 
arf going ^wn to Inviraiy in a light calash, with four horses I 
have bought, and there ie room enough in the carriage for you 
to go with them aa far aa Glaagow, where Archibald wUl find 
means of sending you safdy to Edinbuxgli. — And in the way I * 
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beg you will teaoh the woman aa pmol^aa you can of the mystery 
of cheese-making, jbr -she is to h^ve a chaige in the dairy, and 
*I dare swear you^are as tidy about your milk-pail as about your 

'^Does your Honour like cheese)** said Jeanie, with a gleam 
of OQBScious delight as she asked the question. 

**Like iti” said the Duke, whose good-nature anticipated 
what was to follow, — cakes and cheese are a dinner for an 
emperor, let {done a Highlandman,'* 

“ Because,** said Jeanie, with modest confidence, and great and 
evident self-gratulation, we ^ave been thought so particular in 
making cheese, that some folk think it as gude as t^e real 
Dunlop ; and if your honour’s Grace wad but accept a stane or 
twa, blithe, and fain, and proud it w£m 1 make us ) But maybe 
ye may like the ewe-milk, that is, the Buokholmside* cheese 
better ; or maybe the gait^milk, as ye come frae the Highlands 
— and 1 canna pretend just to the same skeel o* them ; but ihy 
cousin Jean, that lives at Lockermachus in Lammermuir, 1 could 
speak to her, and” * 

*^Quite unnecessary,” said the Duke; ^*the Dunlop is the 
very cheese of which I am so fond, and 1 will take it as the 
greatest favour you can do me to send one to Caroline Park. 
But remember, be on honour with it, Jeanie, and make it all 
yourself, for 1 am a real good judge.” 

“I am not feared,” said Jeanie, confidently, ‘'that I ooay 
please your Honour ; for 1 am sure you look as if you could 
hardly find fault wf onybody that did their best; and weel is 
it my part, I trow, to do mine.” 

This di^urse introdueed a topic upon which the two travel- 
lers, though so different in rank and education, found each 
a g^ d^ to say. The Duke, besides his other patriotic 
qualities, was a distinguished agriculturist, and proud of his 
knowledge in that deportment. He entertained Jeanie with 
his observations on tho difierent breeds of cattle in Scotland, 
and their^pacity foi^the daiiy, tod received so much uifoama- 
ti(m firqjn her practiod experimice in return, that he promised 
her a couple of Devonshire cows in reward for the lesson. In 
short, his mind was so transported back to Hia rural employ- 
ments and ami^ments, that ha sighed wljen’his carriage stopped 

* hilly pastures of Buckholm, which the Author now surveys, — 

** Not in frenzy of. a dreamer’s eya”— an fnmed for producing the best 

ewe-milk dhem9 in the south of Scotland. 
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opposite to the old httckcey-coach, which Archibald had kept in 
attendance at the place where they had left it. While the 
coachman again bridled his lean cattle, which had been indulged 
with a bite i>f musiy hay, the Duke cautioned Jea^e not to be 
too communicative to her landlady concerning what had passed. 
“ There is,’’ he said, “ no use of speaking of matters till they 
are actually settled ; and you may refer the good lady to Archi- 
bald, if she presses you hard with questions. She is his old 
acquaintance, and he knows how to manage with her.” 

He then took a cordial farewell of Jeanie, and told her to be 
ready in the ensuing week to return to Scotland — saw her safely 
established in her hackney-coach, and roUed off in his own 
carriage, humming a stanza of the ballad which he* is said to 
have composed : — 

"At the sight of Dumharton once again, 

1*11 cock up my bonnet and march amain, 

■ * With my dayinore hanging down to my heel, 

To whang at the banned of barley meaL*’ 

Perhsf» one ought to be actually a Scotsman to conceive how 
ardently, under all distinctions of rank and situation, they feel 
their mutual connection with each other as natives of the same 
country. There are, I believe, more associations common to 
the inhabitants of a rude and wild, than of a well-cultivated 
and fertile country ; their ancestors have more seldom changed 
their place of residence; their mutual recollection of remarkable 
objects is more accurate ; the high and the low are more inter- 
ested in each other’s welfare the feelidgs of kindred and 
relationship are more widely extended, and in a word, the 
bonds of .patriotic affection, always honourable even when a 
little too exclusively strained, have more influence oA men’s 
feelings and actions. 

The rambling hackney-coach, which tumbled over the (then) 
execrable London pavement, at a rate very different from that 
which had oonvqy^ the ducal carriage to Bichmond, at length 
deposited Jeanie Deans and h;dr attendant at the na^onal sign 
of the ThiAtle. Mrs. Glass, who had bei^ in lou^ andjuudotts 
expectation, now rushed, full of eager curiosity and open- 
mouthed interrogation, upon our heroine, who was positively 
usable to sustain the, overwhelming cataract of her questions, 
which burst forth with the sublimity of a grand gai^loo ^ — 

" Had she seen the Duke, God bless him — ^the Duchess — ^the 
young ladies?- Had she seen the King, God bless him — the 
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Queen — ^the Prince of Wales — ^fche Piincess— or any of the rest 
,of the royal family t^Had she got her sister's pardon Y^Was 
it out and but— K>r was it only a commutation of punishment t 
— ^How far nad she gone — ^where had she driven tc^vrhom had 
she seen — ^what had been said — ^what had kept her so long V* 

Sudi were the various questions huddled upon each other by 
a curiosity so eager, that it could hardly wait for its own grati- 
fication. ^Jeanie would have been more than sufficiently em- 
barrassed 'by this overbearing tide of interrogations, had not 
Archibald, who had probably received from hk master a hint 
to that purpose, advanced to her rescue. “ Mrs. Glass,” said 
Archibald, “ his Grace desired me particularly to say, that ho 
would take it as a great favour if you would ask the young 
woman no questions, as ho wkhec^ to explain to you more 
distinctly than she can do how &er affiiirs stand, and consult you 
on some matters which she cannot altogether so well expl^. 
The Duke will call at the Thistle to-morrow or next dtty for that 
purpose.” 

if His Grace is very condescending,” said Mrs. Glas^ her zeal 
for inquiry slaked for the present by the dexterous administra- 
tion of this sugar plmn — ** his Grace is sensible that I am in a 
manner accountable for the conduct of my young kinswoman, and 
no doubt his Grace is the best judge how fax he should intrust 
her or me with the management of her affairs.” 

** Hk Grace k quite sensible of that,” answered Archibald, 
with national gravity, ** and will certainly trust what he has to 
say to the most dkcreet of the two ; and therefore, Mrs. Glass, 
hk Grace relies you will speak nothing to Mrs. Jean Deans, 
either, of her own affaUrs or her skier’s, until he sees you 
himself. He desired me to assure you, in the meanwhile, that 
all was going on as well as your kindness could wish, Mrs. 
Glass.” 

“Hk &iace*k very kind-— veiy considerate, certainly, Mr. 

Archibald — ^hk Grace’s commmids shall be ob^r^, and But 

you have^hqd a fa^ drive, Mr.* Archibald, as 1 guess by* the 
time (tf ]^ur absence, and I guess” (with an eng&ging smile) 
“you winna be the waur o’ a ^ass of the right Solk.” 

“I thank you, Mrs. Glass,” said the great*man’8 great man, ' 
“ but I am under the necessity of returning to my Lord direct^” 
And, making hk adieus civilly to both cousins, he left the shop 
of the Lady of the Thistle. 

“ in am glad your affairs have prospered so weU, Jeanie, my 
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love," feaid Mrs. Glass ; though, indeed, there was little fear 
of them BO soon as the Duke of Aigylo ^ condescending a& 
to take them into hand4 1 will a» yon no questions^'ahout them, 
because his Grace, who is most considerate and pradent in such 
matters, intends to tell me all lhat yon ken yourself, dear^ and 
doubtless a great deal more; so tbtt anything that mdy He 
heavily on your mind may be imparted to me in the meantime, 
as you see it is his OtaM's pleasure that I should be made 
acquainted with the whole matter forthwith, and ‘whether you 
or he tells it, will make no difference in the world, ye ken. If 
I ken what he is going to say befordiand, t will be mu(di more 
ready to give my advice, and whethw you or he tell me about 
it, cannot much signify after all, my dear. 8o you may just 
say whatever you like, only mind I ask you no questions 
about it.” 

Jeanie was a Uttle embarrassed. She thought that the com- 
munication she had tcT make was perhaps the only means she 
might have in her power to gratify her friendly and hospitable 
kinswoman. Bnt W prudence instantly suggested that^her 
secret interview with Queen Oaroline, which seemed to pass 
under a certain sort of mystery, was not a proper subject for the 
gossip of a woman like Mrs. Glass, of whose heart she had a 
much better opinion than of her prudence. She, therefore, 
answered in general, that the Duke had had the extraordinary 
kindness to make very particular inquiries iuto her sister's bad 
affair, and that he thought he had found the means of putting 
it a’ straight again, but that he proposed to tell all that he 
thought about ^e matter to Mrs. Glara herself. 

This did not quite satisfy the penetrating mistress .of the 
Thistle. Searching as her own small- rappee, she, Li spate of 
her promise, urged Jeanie with still farther questions. " Had 
she been af that tiifle at Argyle House 7 Was the Duke with 
her the whole time 7 and had she seen the DhcheBB*7 and had 
she seen the young ladies— -and Q)eoi8Uy Lady Caroline Oamp- 
bdl^” — To these questions Jeanie gave tSo general pCply, that 
she knew sft Httle of the town that she could not tell hxactly 
where she had been ; that she had not seen the Duchess to her 
knowledge-; that*She had seen two ladies, one of whom, she 
understood, bore the name of CaroHne ; and mote, she sai^ she 
coi|ld not tell about ihe matter. 

“It would be the Duke’s ddest daughter, Ladjr Online 
Gampbdl, there is to doubt of that,” sJd Mrs. Glam; /'but 
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doubtless, I shall know mote partieolorly thiough his Qiaoe. — 
And BO) as the cloth unlaid in ^ little parlour above stain, and 
*t is post three o'clock, for I have been waiting this hour for 
you, and 1 Have had a snack myself; and, as ^ey*used to say 
in Scotland in my time — 1 do not ken if the word be used now 
— ^there is ill talking between a full body and a fasting.” 


CHAPTER TB^RTY-EIOHTH. 

Haaven Srst taught letten for aome wretch's aid, — 

Some banished lover or some captive maid. 

• Pont. 

By dint of unwonted labour with the pen, Jeanie Deans con- 
trived to indite, and jpve to the charge of the postman on the 
ensuing day, no leas than three letters, an exertion altogether 
strange to her habits ; insomudi so, that, if milk' had been 
plen^, she would ratW have made thridb as many Dunlop 
cheeses. The first of them was very brief. It was addressed 
to Geoige Staunton, Esq., at the .Rectory, Willingham, by 
Grantham ; the address being part of the information she had 
extracted from the communicaUvo peasant who rode before her 
to Stamford. It was in these words : — 

“ SiAy — To prevent farder mischieves, whereof there hath been 
enough, comes these : Sir, I have my sister’s pardon from the 
Queen's Majesty, whereof I do not doubt you will be glad, havmg 
had to say naut of matters* whereof you know the purport. So, 
Sir, I i^y fbr your better welftre in'bodie and soul, and that 
it please the fisydan to visit yon in His good time. Alwaies, 

sir, I pray you will never come again to see my sister, whereof 
tliere has been too much. And so, wishing you no evil, but 
even your best good, that you may be turned ftom your Iniquity 
(for nf^hy^uld ye diel) I rest j^ur humble servant to edm- 
maud, « * 

“ im who.” 

» 

The next letter was to her father. It u too long altogethtr 
for ina^on, so we only give a few extnu^. It commenced — 

*'DgABl!BT AND TBUDY HONODSID PATHEk,-^This COmCS 

> with duty to infbim yom that it has pleased God to redeem 
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that captivitie of my po«r sister, in respect the Queen’s blessed 
Miyesty, for whom we are everjwund to pray, hath redeemed 
her soul from the slayer, grant^ the ransom of her, whUk is 
aue pardon or reprieve. And 1 spoke with the Queen face to 
face and yet live; for she is not muclde differing from other 
grand leddies, saving that she has a stately presence, and een 
like a blue huntin’ hawk’s, whilk gaed thmu’ and throu’ me 
like a Highland durk — ^And all this good was, idway under the 
Greau Giver, to whom all are but instruments, fi^ou^t forth 
for us^ by the Duk of Argile, wha is ane native tme>hearted 
Scotsman, and not pridefu’, like o^her folk we ken of — and like- 
wise skeely enow in bestial, whereof he has promised to ^e me 
twa Devonshire kye, of wMch he is enamoured, although I do 
still hand by the haN^kit Airshire breed — ^and I have pro- 
mised him a cheese ; and I wad wuss ye, if Gowaus, the brockit 
cow, has a quey, that she suld suck her fill of milk, as 1 am 
given to understand he has none of that breed, and is not 
Bcomfu’ but will take a thing fiae a puir body, that it may 
lighten th4ir heart ^of the loading of debt that they awe Jhim. 
iUso his honour the Duke will accept ane of our Dunlop che^s, 
and it sail be my faut if a better was ever yearned in Lowdeu.” 
— fHere follow some observations respecting the breed of cattle, 
and the produce of the dairy, which it is our intention to forward 
to the Board of Agiiculture.] — Nevertheless, these are but 
matters of the after-harvest, in respect of the great good which 
Providence hath gifted us with — ^and, in especial, poor Effie’s 
life. And oh, my dear father, since it hath pleased God to be 
merciful to her, let her not want your free pardon, whilk will 
make her meet.to be ane vessel of grace, and also a comfort to 
your ain giale hairs. Dear Father, will ye let the lAird ken 
that we l^ve had friends strangdy raised up to us, and that the 
talent whilk he lent me will be thankfully repaid. I hae 
some of it to the fore ; and the rest of it is not knotted up in 
ane purse or napkin, but in ane wee bit paper, as is the fashion 
heir, whilk I am assured is gude for the sMler. And, dpar fiather, 
through Mr. Butler’s means 1 hae gude fiiepdahip with the Duke, 
for their had been kindness between their forbears in the auld 
troublesome tinse bye-post. And Mrs. Glass has bem kind like 
tty veiy mother. She has a brow house here^ and lives bien 
and wann, wi’ twa semmt lasses, and a man a callant in 
the shop. Andsheistosend ytmdouna poundof herhiodried, 
and some other toboka, and we maun tbix^ of some propine for 
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her, siuce her kindneas hath been great. And the Duk is to 
tfend the paMun donn1&7 an e]q>resB messenger, in respect that 
I canna trai^l sa^ fast ; and I am to come doun nd’ twa of his 
Honour’s Ber\'ants — tliat is, John Archibald, a decent elderly 
gentleman, that says he has seen you lang syne^ nrhen ye nrere 
buying beasts in the west fine the Laird of Aughtermuggitie — 
but maybe ye winna mind him — ony way, he’s a civil man — 
and Mrsl' X)olly Dutton, that is to be daiiy-maid at luvoram ; 
and they bring me on as far as Glasgo, whilk will make it nae 
pinch to win hame, whilk I desire of all things. May the Giver 
of all good things keep yc tn your outgauns and incomings, 
whereof devoutly prayeth your loving daiiter, • 

, “ Jean DK.iNa.” 

The third letter was to Butler, and its tenor as follows : — 

“ Mastee Butleb. — Sm, — ^It will be pleasure to you to ken, 
that all I came for is, thanlm be to God, wcel dune and to the 
gude end, and that your forbear’s letter was right welcome to 
the J)ukc of Argile, and that he wrote your name down Adth a 
kylevine pen in a leathern book, whereby it seems like he vtill 
do for you either wi’ a scitle or a kirk ; he has enow of baith, 
as I am assured. And I Jiave Been*thc queen, which gave me 
a hussy-case out of her own hand. She had not her crown and 
skeptre, hut they are laid by for her, like the bairns’ best daiso, 
to be worn when she needs them. And they are keepit in a 
tour, whilk is not like the tour of Libberton, nor yet Craig- 
millar, but mair like to the castell of Edinburgh, if the 
buildings were taen and .set down in the midst of the Nor’- 
Loch. • Also the Queen was very bounteous, giving me a pai)er 
worth fiftie pounds, as I am assured, to pay my expenses here 
and hack ageu. Sae, Master Butler, as we were aye neebours’ 
bairns, for]^ onything else that may hae been spoken between 
us, I trust you winna skrimp ^f^ursell for what is needfu’ for 
your health, since it signifies nqt muckle whilk o’ us has jthe 
siUer, if tfie o^er wants it And mind this is no meant to baud 
ye to dhythi^ whilk ye wad rather forget, if ye suld get a 
charge of a kirk or a sciile, as above said. Ogly I hope it will 
be a scule, and not a kirk, because of these difficulties an^t 
aiths and patranages, whilk might gang til down wi’ my honest 
&ther« Only if ye could compass a harmonious call fine the 
pariah of S]creegh-me 4 ead, as ye anes had, hope of, I trow it 
wad please him weel ; siuce I hae heard him say, tliat the root 
VOL. VII. 2 D 
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of the matter waa maix^ deeply hafted in that mid muirland 
parish than in the Cancmgate of Ediah'iirgh, I wish 1 hia(^ 
whaten books ye wanted, Mr. Butler, for they hae^haill houses 
i)f them here, and they are obliged to set sum out m the street, 
whilk are said cheap, doubtless, to get them out of the weather. 
It is a muekle place, and I hae seen sae muckle of it^ thdt my 
poor head turns roimd. And ye ken langsyne, 1 am nae great 
pen-woman, and it is near eleven o'dock o* the night. I am 
dimming down in good comimny, and safe — and I* had troubles 
in gaun up whilk makes me blither of traveUiug wi* kend folk. 
My cousin, Mrs. Glass, htis a brww house here, but a’ thing is 
sac poisoned wi’ snuff, that I am like to be soomfished whiles. 
But wliat signifies these things, in comparison of the great 
deliverance whilk has been vouchsafed to my father’s house, 
in whilk you, as our auld and dear well-wisher, will, I dout not, 
rejoice and be exceedingly glad. And 1 am, dear Mr. Butler, 
your sincere well-wisher in temporal and eternal tilings, 

“J. P.” 

• 

After these labours of an unwonted kind, Jeauie retired to 
her bed, yet scarce could sleep a few minutes together, so often 
was she awakened by th6 heart-stirring consciousness of her 
sister’s safety, emd so powerfully urged to deposit her burden of 
joy, wliei’6 she had before laid her doubts and sorrows, in the 
wann and sincere exercises of devotion. 

All the next, and all the succeeding day, Mi's. Glass fidgeted 
about her shop in the agony of expectation, like a pea (to uso 
a vulgar simile whidi her profession renders appropriate) upon 
one of her own tobacco {apes. With the third moniii)g came 
the expected coach, with four servants clustered behind on the 
foot-board, in dark brown and yellow liveries; the Duke in 
person, with laced* coat, gold-headed cane, star and. garter, all, 
as the story-book says, very gaaud. 

^He inquired for his little ^untrywoman of Mrsi. Qlaes, but 
without requesting to see her, probably beoauae Jie laas unwill- 
ing to give an appearance of personal intereourse batwist them, 
which scandal might have misinterpreted. “ The Queen,” he 
^d to Mrs. Glhss, “ had taken the case oi her kinswoman into 
ner gracious oonsidesaricn, and beiog specially moved 1^ 
affectionate and r&oluta charaeter of the dder sister, had con- 
descended to use her powerfiil 'interoessiim with his Midesty, in 
consequence of whidi a pardon had been despatched to ^soriand " 
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to EOie Deaus, oa condition of her inuichiog lierself forth of 
^ Scotland for fourteen years. The King’s Advocate had inaisted/’ 
he eiud, ** upon >this qualificatiim of the pardon, having pointed 
out to jhis ^^esty's ministers, that, mthin the course of only 
seven years, twenty-one instances of child-murder had occurred 
in Scotland. 

** Weaiy on him !” said Mrs. Glass, “what for needed he to 
have tell^ that of his ain country, and to the English folk 
abune a’ ? 1 used aye to think the Advocate a douce decent 
man, but it is an ill bird * — begging your Grace’s pardon for 
speaking of such a coarse bjs-word. And then what is the poor 
l^ie to do in a foreign land) — ^Why, wae’s me, it’s just sending 
her to play the same pranks ow^ again, out of sight or geidance 
of her friends.” • 

“ Pooh 1 pooh !” said the Duke, “ that need not be antici- 
pated. .Why, she may come up to London, or she may go 
over to America, and marry well for all that is come and 
gone.” 

“ In troth, and so she may, as your Grace is pleased to inti- 
mate,” replW Mrs. Glass ; “ and now I think upon it, there is 
my old correspondent in Virginia, Epliraim Budbkin, that bis 
supplied the Thistle this forty yeafa with tobacco, and it is not 
a little that serves our turn, and he has been writing to me this 
ten years to send him out a wife. The carle is not above sixty, 
and hale and hearty, and well to pass in the world, and a .line 
from my hand would settle the matter, and Eilie Deans’s mis- 
fortune (forby that there is no special occasion to speak about 
it) would be thought little of there.” 

“ I 9 she a pretty girl f’ said tiie Duke ; “ her sister does not 
get beyond a good comely sonsy lass.” 

“ Oil, far prettier is £^e than Jeanie,” said Mrs. Glass ; 
“though it is long since Isawhor myseU, but 1 hear of the 
Deanses tiy alt my Lewden ^euds wlien they come — your 
Grace k^ we Scots are danuii^ bodies.” 

“ So »u(^ the better for us,’^said the Duke, “ and the \forse 
for these who meddle with us, as your good old-fashioned sign 
aaya, Mrs. Glass. And now 1 hope you will approve of the 
measures I have taken for restoring your Kinswoman to her * 
firiends.” These he detailed at lengtih, and Mis. Glass gave Her 
unqualified approbation, with • .smile and* a courtesy at every 
sentence. “ Anfi now, Mrs. Glass^ you must tell Jeanie, I hope 
^ * [It’s ail ai bird that fouls its own nesu] 
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she will not forget my chbese when she gets down to Scotland. 
Archibald has my orders to arrange all h^ expenses.” « 

Begging your Grace’s humble pardon,” said Jllrs. GlasS) 
“it is a pity to trouble yours^ about them ; the Deanses are 
wealthy people in their way, and the lass has money in her 
pocket.” * 

“ That’s all veaj true,” said the Duke ; “ but you know, where 
MacCallummore travds he all ; it is our Highland privilege 
to take fitom all what we want, and to give to ail what ^lep 
want.” 

“Your Grace is l)etter at giving than taking,” said Mrs. 
Glass. 

“ To show you the contrary,” said the Duke, “ I will fill* my 
box out of this canister without paying you a bawbee;” and 
sigain desiring to be remembered to Jeanie, with his good wishes 
for her safe journey, he departed, leaving Mrs. Glass uplifted in 
heart and in countenance, the proudest mid happiest of tobacco 
and snuff dealers. 

Reflectively, his Grace’s good humour and affability had a 
favourable effect ujxm Jeanio’s situation. — Her kinswoman, 
though civil and kind to her, had acquired too much of London 
breeding to bo perfectly satisfied witji her cousin’s rustic and 
national dress, and was, besides, something scandalised at the 
cause of her journey to London. Mrs. Glass might, therefore, 
have been less sedulous in her attentions toward Jeanie, but 
for the interest which the foremost of the Scottish nobles (for 
such, in all men’s estimation, was the Duke of Argyle) seemed 
to take in her fate. Now, however^ as a kinswoman whose 
virtues and* domestic affections had attracted the notuse and 
approbation of royalty itself, Jeanie stood to her relative in a 
light veiy different and much more favourable, and was not 
only treated with kindness, but with actual obseryanco and 
respect. * • • 

It depended on herself aJoi^ to have made as many Visits, 
aiid'seen as many sights, as lay within Mrs. Glass’s fpower to 
compass. But, excepting that she dined abroad with*bne or 
two “ far away kinsfolk,” and that she paid the same respect, 

* on Mrs. G^’s strong urgency, to Mrs. Deputy Dabby, wffe of 
thi Worshipful Mr. Deputy Dabby, of Farrhigdon Without, she 
did not avail heisdf of the opportunity. An Mrs. Dabby was 
the'second lady of g^t rank whom Jeanie had seen in Lemdon, 
she used sometimes'aRerwards to draw a parallel hetwij^ her 
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and the Queen, in which she observed, ** that Mrs. Dabby was 
, dressed twice as giaAd, and was twice as big, and spoke twice 
as loud, a^d twice as muckle, as the Queen &d, but she hadna 
the same goss-hawk glance tW makes the skin creep, and the 
knee bend; and though she had very kindly gifted her with a 
loaf of su^r and twa punds of tea, yet she hadna a’thegither 
the sweet look that the Queen had when she put the needle-book 
into her ^nd.” 

. Jeanie* might have eigoyed the sights and novelties of this 
great city more, had it not been for the qualification added to 
her sistefs pardon, which greatly grieved lier affectionate dis- 
position. On this subject, however, her mind was somewhat 
relieved by a letter which she received in return of ^t, in 
answer to that which she had writtffh to her father. With his 
affectionate blessing, it brought his full approbation of the step 
which she had taken, as one inspired by the immediate dictates 
of Heaven, and which she had been thrust upon in order that 
she might become the means of safety to a perishing household. 

If ever a deliverance was dear and precious, this,” said the 
letter, is a dear and precious delivenuice — and if life sa\'ed can 
be m^e more sweet and savoury, it is when it cometh by the 
bands of those whom we hold in the ties of affection. And d»> 
not let your heart be disquieted within you, that this victim, 
who is rescued from the horns of the altar, whereuntil she was 
fast bound by the chains of human law, is now to be driven be- 
yond the bounds of our land. Scotland is a blessed land to 
those who love the ordinances of Christianity, and it is a faer 
land to look upon, and dear to them who ]^ve dwelt in it a' 
their, days; and wed kaid that judicious Christian, worthy 
John Livingstone, a sailor in Borrowstouness, as the famous 
Patrick Walker reporteth his words, that howbeit he thought 
Scotland was a Qehennah of widcinlness when he was at home, 
yet when he yfaa abroad, he accounted it ane paradise ; for the 
evils of Scotland he found eveiwhere, and the good of Scotland 
he found nowhere. But we are to hold in remembrance that !Scot- 
laiid,^ough it be our native land, and the land of our fathers, 
is not like Goshen, in Egypt, on whilk the sun of the heavens 
and of the gospd shineth idlenarly, and leav%th the rest of the * 
world in utter darkness. Therefore^ and also because thif^ in- 
crease of profit at Saint Leonard's Ci^ may be a csuld waff of 
whtd blowing from the frozen land of earthly self, where never 
plaq^ of grace took root or grow, and becahse my concerns make 
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me take something ower nflickle a grip of the gear of the world 
in mine arms, I receive this di^nsation adent Effie as a call to 
depart out of Haran, as righteous Abrsdiam o4 old^'ond leave 
my father’s kindred and my mother’s house, and the ashes and 
mould of them who have gone to sleep before me, and which 
wait to be mingled with these auld cra^ bones of mine own. 
And my heart is lightened to do this, when I call to mind the 
decay of active and earnest rdigion hi this land, and survey the 
height rnd the depth, the len^ and the breadth, .of national 
defections, hnd how the love of many is waxing lukewarm and 
cold ; and I am strengthened in this resolution to change my 
domicile likewise, as 1 hear that store-farms are to be set at an 
easy mail in Northumberland, where there are many precious 
souls that are of our true' thoijgh suffering persuasion. And 
sic part of the kye or stock as I judge it fit to keep, may be 
driven thither without incommodity — say about Wooler, or that 
gate, keeping aye a shouther to the hills, — and the rest may be 
sfiuld to gude profit and advantage, if we had grace weel to use 
and guide these gifts of the warld. The Laird has been a tj;uo 
friend on our unhappy occasions, and I have paid him back the 
siller for Effio’s mi^ortune, whereof Mr. Nichil Novit returned 
him no balance, as the Laird and 1 did expect he wad hac done. 
But law licks up a’, as the common folk say. I have had the 
siller to borrow out of sax purses. Mr. Saddletree advised to 
give the Laird of Lounsbeck a charge on his band for a thousand 
merks. But 1 hae nao broo! of charges, since that awfu’ morning 
that a tout of a horn, at the Gross of Edinburgh, blew half the 
faithfu’ ministers of Scotland out of their pulpits. However, I 
sail raise an adjudication, whilk Mr Saddletree saj's jx>ines 
instead of the auld apprisings, and will not lose weel-won gear 
with the like of him, if it may be helped. As for the Queeny and 
the credit that she hath done to a poor man’s daughter, and the 
merqy and the grace ye found with her, J can only pray for her 
wecl-being here and hereafter, for the establishment of her house 
iiow’and for ever, upon the throne of these kingdoips. «iJ doubt 
not but what you told her Migesty, that 1 was the sameiDavid 
Deans of whom there was a sport at the Bevolutiw, when 1 
noited thither the heads of twa false prophets, these ungra- 
cious Graces the prdateo, as th^ stood on the IHe Street, after 
bcii^ eiqpelled from the Cohvoition-pairliament.* The Duke of 
Argyle is a noble and tme-hearted nobleman, who {deads the 
* Note P . ' Expulsioii of the Scotch Bldiope. ^ 
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cause of the poor, and those who liare pone to help them ; verily 
his reward shall not be lacking unto him. — have been writing 
'*of many things, })ut not, of that whilk lies neareit mine heart. 

I have seenf the misguided thing j she will be at freedom the 
mom, on enacted caution that she shall leave Scotland in four 
weeks. Her mind is in an evil frame, — casting her eye back- 
ward on Egypt, I doubt, as if the bitter waters ^ the wilderness 
were harder to endure than the brick furnaces, by the side of 
which theifb were savoury flesh-pots. I need not bid you make 
haste down, for you are, excepting always my Great Master, my 
only comfort in these straits.^ I diaige you to withdraw your 
feet from the delusion of that Vanity-fair in whilk ye ore a 
sojourner, and not to go to their worship, whilk is an ill-muinblod 
mass, as it was wed termed by Jamestthe Sext, though ho aftcr- 
w'ards, with his unhappy son, stfove to bring it ower back and 
belly into his native kingdom, wherethrough their race have been 
cut off as foam upon the water, and sliall be as wanderers among 
the nations — see the prophecies of Hosea, ninth and seventeouth, 
and the same, tenth and seventh. But us and oiu* house, let us 
say with the same prophet, *Let us return to the Lord, for ho 
hath torn, and ho will heal us — Ho hath smitten, and ho will 
bind us up.’ ” • 

He proceeded to say, that he approved of her proposed mode 
of returning by Glasgow, and entered into sundry miuute par- 
ticulars not necessary to be quoted. A single line in the letter, 
but not the least frequently read by the parly to whom it was 
addressed, intimated, that “ Keuben Butler had been as a son 
to him in his sorrows.” As David Deans scarce ever mentioned 
Butler before, without some gibe, more or less direct, either at 
his carnal gifts and learning, or at his grandfather’s heresy, 
Jeanie drew a good omen from no such qualifying clause being 
added to this sentence respecting him* 

A lover’s hope resembles the beau in the nursery talc, — let it 
once take root, and it will grow so rapidly, that in the course of 
a few hojirs the giant Imagination buil^ a castle on the top, 
and bj^and comes Disappointment with the “curtal axe,” 
and hews down both the plant and the superstructure, ‘beanie’s 
fancy, though not the most powerful oi her faenlties, was lively . 
enough to transport her to a wild form ii^ Nerthumbotlund, wsll 
stocked with milk-cows, yeald beasts, and. sheep; a meeting- 
house, •hard by, frequented by serious Presbyterians, who had 
united in a harmonious call to Reuben iButler to be their 
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spiritual guide — Effie res^red, not to gaiety, but to cheeifuluess 
at least — their father, with his grey hairs smoothed down, and 
spectacles on his nose — herself, with the maiden snood exchimged* 
for a matron’s curch — all arranged m a *pew in the said meeting- 
house, listening to words of devotion, rendered sweeter and more 
powerful by the affectionate ties which combined them jriUi 
the preacher. She cherished such visions from day to day, until 
her residence in London ba^n to become insupportable and 
tedious to her ; and it was with no ordinary satisfaction tiiat die 
received a summons from Aigyle House, requiring' her in two 
days to be prepared to join their northwarri party. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINTH 

One voa a female, \rho had grievoua ill 
Wrought in revenge, and elie enjoy’d it still ; 

Bullen she was, and threatening ; in her eye 

Glared the stem tiitimph that she dared to die. « 

Cbabbe. 

The Biunmons of preparation arrived after Jeanie Deans had 
resided in the metropolis about three weeks. 

On the morning appointed she took a grateful &rewell of 
Mrs. Glass, os that woman’s attention to her particularly 
required, placed herself and her movable goods, which pur- 
chases and presents had greatly increased, in a hackney-coach, 
and joined her travelling companions in the housekeeper’s 
apartment at Argyle House. While tthe carriage was getting 
ready, she was informed thnt the Duke wished to. speak with 
her ; and being ushered into a splendid saloon, siie was sur- 
prised to find that ^he wished to present her to his and 
daughters. * , . • 

“ I bring you my little countiywoman, Dudiess,” these were 
the iwords of the introduction. « “ With an army of ^ung fel- 
lows, as gallant and steady as she is, and a good ckuse, ^ would 
not fear wo to one.” 

“ Ah, papa !” seid a lively young lady, about twdve years did, 
**xmiembei you were full one to two at Sberif&nuir^ and y^” 
(singing the well-kppwn ballad) — 

* “ Some say that we waxi, and some aay that thqr wan, « 

And some say that nane wan at a’, man ; 
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But of ae thing I'm sut^ that onShetiff*muir 
A battle th^ was that I saw, man." 

• What, HtUe JIary turned Tory on my hands ? — This vill 
be line newsVor our countrywoman to cany down to Scotland !" 

** We may all turn Tories for the thanks we have got for 
remaning Whigs,” said the second young lady. 

** Wdl, hold your peace, you discontented monkeys, and go 
dress your babies j and as for the Bob of Dunblane, 

*if St wasna weel hobbit^ weel bobbit, weel bobbit, 

If it wasna weol bobbit, we'll bob it again.’ ’* 

“Papa’s wit is running lew,” said Lady Mary: “the poor 
gentleman is repeating himself — he sang that on the fipld of 
little, when he was told the Highlanders had cut his left wing 
to pieces with their claymores.” . * 

A pull by the hair was the repartee to this sally. 

**Ahl brave Highlanders and bright claymores,” said the 
Duke, “well do I wish them, 'for a’ the ill th^’ve done me 
yet,’ as the song goes. — But come, madcaps, say a civil word to 
youi; countrywoman — I wish ye had hdf her canny homely 
sense ; I think you may l)e as leal and true-hearted.” 

The Duchess advance^l, and, in a few words, in which there 
was as much kindness as civility, as&urcd Jeanie of the respect 
which she had for a character so affectionate, and yet so firm, 
and added, “ When you get home, you will perhaps hear from 
me.” 

“ And from me.” “ And from me.” “ And from mo, J eanie,” 
added the young ladies one after the other, “ for you are a credit 
to the land we love so well” 

Jeanie, overpowered by thwe unexpected compliments, and 
not aware that the Duke’s investigation had made him ac- 
quainted with her behaviour on her sister’s trial, could only 
answer bj; blushing, and courtei^iiig round and round, and 
uttering at’ intervals, “ Mony tlian^ ! mony thanks !” 

“Jeanie,” said the Duke, “y^ must have doch m* dorroeh, 
or you wSl be unable to travel”' 

TheFB was a salver with cake and wine on the table. He 
took .up a glass, drank “to all true hearts that lo’ed Scotland,” 
wd offered a glass to his guest. ** 

Jeanie, however, dedined it, saying,* “that she had ne^cr 
tasted wine in her life.” 

“ How comes that, Jeanie t” said the Duke, — “ wine maketh 
glad the heart, you Imow.” ' 
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“Ay, sir, but my father is like Jonadab the son of Bediab, 
who cWgcd his children that they should drink no wine.” „ 
“1 thought your father would hare had more^sense,” said 
the Duke, “unless indeed he prefers brandy. But, however, 
Jeanie, if you will not drink, you must eat, to save the character 
of my house.” • 

He thrust upon her a large piece of cake, nor would he per- 
mit her to br^ off a fragment, and lay the rest on a salver. 

“ Put it in your pouch, Jeanie,” said he ; “yon will *be glad of 
it before you see St. Giles's steeple. I wish to Heaven I were to 
see it as soon ss you 1 and so my best service to all my friends 
at and about Auld Beekie, and a blithe journey to you.” 

And, mixing the frankness of a soldier with his natural 
affability, he shook hands 'with his protegee, and committed her 
to the charge of Archibald, satisfied that he had provided sufli- 
('ieutly for her being attended to by his domestics, from the 
unusual attention with which he had himself treated her. 

Accordingly, in the course of her journey, she found both her 
companions disposed to pay her every possible civility, so that 
her return, in point of comfort and safety, formed a strong con- 
trust to her journey to London. 

Her heart also was disburdened of the weight of grief, shame, 
apprehension, and fear, which had loaded her before her inter- 
view with the Queen at Kichmond. But the human mind is 
so strangely capricious, that, when freed from the pressure of 
real misery, it becomes open and sensitive to the apprehension of 
ideal calamities. She was now much disturbed in mind, that she 
hod lieard nothing from Reubfti Butler, to whom the operation 
of writing was so much more familiar fnan it was to herself. 

“ It would have cost him sae little fash,” ^e said to herself ; 
“ for I hae seen his pen gang as fast ower the paper, os ever it 
did ower the wates when it was in the grqr goose’s wing. 
Wae’s me 1 maybe he may be badly — but then my &ther 
likely hae said something about it — Or maybe he may hae taen 
the me, and kensna how to let*me wot of bis ohaiige mi mind. 
He nee^ be at muidde fash about it,” — ^ wmit on, dlatrftig 
hersdf up, though the tear of honest pride and injioed affection 
gathered in her eye, as she entertained the suspioion, — Jeanie 
Deuns is no the hfcss tq pu' him by the sleeve, or put him in 
mind of what he wishes to forget. 1 shall wi& him weel and 
Itaff^y a* the same ; and if he the luck to get a kirk in our 
I'ountiy, I sail gang tod hear him juet the veiy same, to show 
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that X bear nae malice.” And aa she fnmgined the scene, the 
stole over her eye. • 

In these nmlanckoly reveries, Jeanie had fhll time to indulge 
herself; for ner travelling oompanions, servants in a distin- 
guished and flishiottable family, had, of course, many topics of 
conversation, in which it was absolutely impossible she could 
have either pleasure or portion. She had, therefore, abundant 
leisure for reflection, and even for self-tormenting, during the 
several days which, indulging the young horses the Duke was 
sending down to the North with sufficient ease and short stages, 
thcy^ occupied in reaching the neighbourhood of Carlisle. 

In approaching the vicinity of that ancient city, they^ dis- 
cerned a considerable crowd upon an eminence at a little* dis- 
tance from the high road, and learn&l from some passengers 
who were gathering towards that bu^ scene from the soutli- 
ward, that the cause of the concourse was, the laudable public 
desire to see a doomed Scotch witch and thief get half of her 
due upo’ Haribeebroo* yonder, for she was only to be hanged ; 
she should hae been boomed aloive, an* cheap (m’t.” 

“ Dear Mr. Archibald,” said the dame of the dairy elect, ** I 
never seed a woman hanged in a* my life, and only four men, 
os made a goodly spectacle.” * 

Mr. Archibald, however* was a Scotchman, and promised 
himself no exulwrant pleasure in seeing his countrywoman 
undergo “ the terrible beh^ts of law.” Moreover, he was 'a 
man of sense and delicacy in his way, and the late circumstances 
of Jeanie’s family, with the cause of her expedition to London, 
were not unknown to him ; so that be answered drily, it was 
iinpossilile to stop, as he*must be early at Carlisle on some 
business of the Duke’s, and he accordingly bid the postilious 
get on. 

The road at that time passed at about a quarter of a mile’s 
distance from the emineu^, called Haribee or Harabee-brow, 
which, though it is very moderate in size and height, is never- 
theless sesfL frqm a great distance ’around, owing to the flatness 
of the eeuntiy throngh which the Eden flows. Here many an 
outlay, and border-rider of both kingdoms, had wavered in the 
wind during the wars, and sem^ less hostile*truces, between 
the two countries. Upon Haxabee, in latter days, other execu- 
tions had taken place with as little ceremony as compassion ; 
for these firantier previaoee remained long unsettled, and, even 
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at the time of which we write, were ruder than those in the 
centre of England. 

The postiUons drove on, wheeling as tha Femth road 
them, round the verge of ^e rising ground. Yefstill the eyoB 
of Mrs. Dolly Dutton, which, with the head and substantial 
person to wl]^h. they belonged, were all turned towards the 
scene of action, could disoem plainly the outline of tiie gallows- 
tree, relieved against the detff sky, the dark shade formed by 
the persons of the executioner and the criminal upon the light 
rounds of the tall aerial ladder, until one of the objects, launched 
into the air, gave unequivocal i^|gns of mortal agony, though 
appearing in the distance not larger than a spider dependent 
at the extremity of bis invisible thread, while the Training 
form descended firom its elevated situation, and regained with 
all speed an undistinguished' place among the crowd. This 
tennination of the tragic scene drew forth of course a squall 
from Mrs. Dutton, and Jeanie, with instinctive curiosity, turned 
her head in the some direction. 

The sight of a female culprit in the act of undergoing the 
fattd punishment from which her beloved sister had been so 
recently rescued, was too much, not perhaps for her nerves, but 
for her mind and feelingSk She turned her head to the other 
side of the carriage, with a sonsatiCn of sickness, of loathing, 
and of fainting. Her female companion overwhelmed her wi^ 
questions, with proffers of assistance, with requests that the 
carriage might be stopped — ^that a doctor might be fetched — 
that drops might be gotten — ^that burnt feathers and aaafoetida, 
fair water, and hartshorn, m^^ht be procured, all at once, and 
without one instant’s delay. Archibald, more cnlm and consi- 
derate, only desired the carriage to push forward ; and* it was 
not till they had got beyond sight of the fotal speciacle, that, 
seeing the deadly jpaleness of Jeanie’s countenance, ho stopped 
the carriage, and jumping out himself, went -in sebix^ of the 
most obvious and most easily procured of Mrs. Dutton’s phar- 
macopoeia — a draught, namely*, of foir water. 

While Archibald was absrat on this good-nalured fiec6 of 
service, damning t^e ditches which produi^ nothing but mud, 
and thinking upm the thousand bubbling spiinglets of his own 
ETountains, the attentots on the execution b^an to pass the 
stationary vehide in their way back to Carlisle. 

. From their half-heard and half-understood wrnds, Jeanie, 
whose attention was involuntarOy livetted by them, as that of * 
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children is by ghost stories, though they Jcnow the puin with 
which th^ will afterwards remember them, Jeani^ 1 say, could 
(uscem that the present victim of the law had di^ ganu^ as it 
is termed by* those unfortunates; that is, sullen, recess, and 
impenitent, neither fearing God nor regarding man. 

A*8ture woife, and a dour,” said one Cumbrian peasant, as 
he clattered by in his wooden brogues, with a noise like the 
trampling of a dray-horse. 

** She has gone to ho master, with ho's name in her mouth,” 
said another ; “ Shame the country should be harried wi’ Scotch 
witdiiea and Scotch bitches this gate — but I say hang and 
drown.” 

“Ay, ay, Gaffer Tramp, take awa yealdou, take awa Tow — 
hang the witch, and there will be less* scathe among us ; mine 
owsen hae been reckon this towmbnt.” 

“ And mine bairns hae been crining too, mon,” replied his 
neighbour. 

“Silence wi' your fule tongues, ye churls,” said an old 
wom^, who hobbled past them, as th^ stood talking near the 
carriage ; “ this was nae witch, but a bluidy-fingered thief and 
murderess.” 

“Ay? was it e'en sae, Dame Hiuchup?” said one in a civil 
tone, and stepping out of bis place to let the old woman pass 
along the footpath — “ Nay, you know best, sure — but at ony 
rate, we hae but tint a Scot of her, and that's a thing better lost 
than found.” • 

The old woman passed on without making any answer. - 

“ Ay, ay, neighbour,” said Gaffer Tramp, “ seest thou how 
one wit^ wiU speak lor t'other — Scots or English, the same to 
them.” 

His companion shook his head, and replied in the same 
subdued tone, “Ay, ay, when a Sark-foot wife gets on her 
broomstick,* the dames of AUonby are ready to mount, just as 
sure as the by-word gongs o' the Mis, — 

If Skiddaw hath a cap, 

Criffel wotB full weel of that” 

“ Hut,” continued Gaffer Tramp, “ thinkest thou the daughter 
o'yonfaaogitbody isnaasrankawitch^ho?” • 

“ I kenna clearly,” returned the fellow, V but the folk are 
speaking o’ swimming her i’ the Eden.” And they passed on 
their OBveral roads, after wishing each other good-morning. 
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Just as the clowns 'left the place, and as Mr. Archibald 
returned with some fair water, a crowd of boys and girls, and 
some of the lower rabble of more mature age^ came up from tlie 
place of execution, grouping themselves with many a yell of 
delight around a tall fenu^ &ntastically dressed, who was 
dancing, leaping, and bounding in the midst of them. *A hor- 
rible recollection pressed on Jeanie as she looked on this unfor- 
timate creature; and the reminiscence was mutud, for by a 
sudd fin exertion of great strength and agility, Madge Wildfire 
broke ont of the noisy circle of tormentors who surrounded her, 
and clinging fast to the door of ,the calash, uttered, in a Shund 
betwixt laughter and screaming, Eh, d’ye ken, Jeanie Deans, 
they hae htuigit our mother?” Then suddenly changing her 
tone to that of the most piteous entreaty, she added, ** 0 gax 
them let Jiio gang to cut her down I — ^let me but cut her down 1 
— she is my mother, if she was warn than the deil, and she’ll 
be uae mair kenspecklo than hoif-hongit Maggie Dickon,'*’ that 
cried saut mony a diiy after she had been hangit; her voice 
was roiipit and hoarse, and her neck was a wee agee, or yp wad 
hae kend nae odds on her frae ony other suut-wife.” 

Mr. Archibald, embarrassed by the madwoman’s clinging to 
the carriage, and detaining around them her noisy and mis- 
chievous attendants, was all this w£ile looking out for a con- 
stable or beadle, to whom he might commit the unfortunate 
creature. But seeing no such person of authority, he endea- 
voured to 4oosen her hold from the carriage, that they might 
escape from her by driving on. This, however, could hardly 
be achieved without some degree of violence ; Madge hdd fast, 
and renewed her frantic entr^ties td be permitted to qpt down 
her mother. “ It was but a tmipenny tow lost," she said, “ and 
what was that to a woman’s life ?” There came up, however, 
a parcel of savag^looking fellows, butchers and grariers chiefly, 
among whose cattle there had b^ of late a vei 7 *genefal and 
fatal distemper, which their wisdom imputed to witehcacaft. 
They laid violent hands on* Madge, and tore, heib from the 
carriage, exclaimii ^; — ** What, doest stop folk o’ king’s high- 
way ? Hast no done mischM enow already, wi’ thy murders 
and thy yritchef^ngs 

* “Oh, Jeanie — Jeanie Deans eidaimed the poor 
maniac, “ save my mother, and 1 will take ye to tibe Inteipre- 
house again, — and I will teach ye a* ray henny sangs,— 
* NAo Q. Half-hauged Mo^e Dudesun. ^ * 
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and I will tell ye what came o* the-** — The rest of her 
entreaties were drowned in the shouts of tiie rabble. 

“ Save her, for God’s sake ! — save her from those people !“ 
exclaimed JWiie to Archibald. 

** She is mady but quite innocent ; she is mad, gentlemen,” 
said "Archibald; not use her ill, take her before the 
Mayor." 

**Ay, ajr, we’se hae care enow on her," answered one of the 
fellows; “gang thou thy gate, man, and mind thine own 
matters." 

“ He’s a Scot by his tongue," said another ; “ and an he will 
oome out o’ his whirligig there, I’se gie him his tartan plaid fu’ 
0* broken banes.” 

It was clear nothing could ^ dohe to rescue Madge ; and 
Archibald, who was a man of humanity, could* only bid the 
postilions hurry on to Carlisle, that he might obtain somo 
assistance to the unfortunate woman. As they drove off, they 
heard the hoarse roar with which the mob preface acts of riot 
or (JRuelty, yet even above that deep and dire note, th<^' could 
disciem the screams of the unfortunate victim. They wci e soon 
out of hearing of the cries, but had no sooner entered the streets 
of Carlisle, tLm Archibald, at Jeaufe's earnest and urgent en^ 
treaty, went to a magistrate, to state the cruelty which was 
likely to be exercised on this unhappy creature. 

In about an hour and a half he returned, and reported to 
Jeanie, that the magistrate had very readily gone in person, 
with some assistance, to the rescue of the unfortunate woman, 
and that he had himself accompanied him; that when they 
came tp the muddy pool,*in which the mob were ducking her, 
according to their favourite mode of punishment, the magistrate 
succeeded in rescuing her flrom their hands, but in a state of 
insensibility, owing to the cruel treatment whi(ih she had 
received, ne added, that he had seen her carried to the work- 
house, and understo^ that she luul been brou^t to herself, 
and waSiAxpepted to do wdL * * 

This^last averment was a slight alteration in point of fact, 
dnr Madge Wildfire was not expected to survive the treatment 
she had received ; but Jeanie seemed so mdbh agitated, that 
Mr. Aiehibeld did not think it jnndent to tell her the worst %t 
once. Imdeed, she appeared so fluttered and disordennl this 
alamdiig aeddent, that, eltooutd^ it had been their intention to 
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proceed to Longtown that evening, her companions judged it 
most advisable to pass the night at Carlisle. 

This w'as particularly agreeable to JeaniC) who* resolved, if 
possible to procure an interview with Madge Wl^fire. Con- 
necting some of her wild flights with the narrative of George 
Staunton, she was unwilling to omit the opportunity of extract- 
ing from her, if possible, some information concerning the fate 
of that unfortunate infant whidi had cost her sister so dear. 
Her acquaintance with the disordered state of poor Ma^'s 
mind did not permit her to cherish much hope that she could 
acquire from her any useful intelligence ; but then, since Madge’s 
mother had suffered her deserts, and was silent for ever, it was 
her only chance of obtaining any kind of information, and she 
was loath to lose the oppdHunity. 

She coloured her wish to Mr. Archibald by saying that she 
had seen Msjdge formerly, and wished to Imow, as a matter 
of humanity, how she was attended to under her present mis- 
fortunes. That complaisant pmnon immediately went to the 
workhouse, or hospital, iu which he had seen the sufferer 
lodged, and brought back for reply, that the medical attendants 
positively forbade her seeing any one. When the application 
for admittance was repeated next day, Mr. Archibald was in- 
formed that she had been veiy quie\ and composed, insomuch 
that the clergyman who acted os chaplain to the establishment 
thought it oxj^ient to read prayers b^de her bed, but that her 
wandering fit of mind had returned soon after his departure ; 
however, her countrywoman might see her if she chose it. She 
was not expected to live above an hour or two. 

Jeanie had no sooner received this information tl^pn she 
hastened to the hospital, her companions attending her._ They 
foimd the dying person in a large ward, where there were ten 
beds, of which the patient’s was the only one occuined. 

If^ge was singing when th^ entered — itin^i^ her own 
wild snatches of songs and obsolete airs, with a voice no longer 
overstrained false spirits, Il>nt softened, saddq^ed^^ind sub- 
dued by bodily exhaustion. She was still insane^ but^was no 
longer able to express her wandming ideas'Sn the wild n<^ of 
her fonner stat^of exalted imagination. There was death in 
tie plaintive tones o^her voice, which yet, in this moderated 
and melandioly meod, had something of the lulling sound with 
which a mother sings her infiint arie^. As Jeanie entered she 

t 
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heanl first the air, and then a part of*the chorus and words, of 
^what had been, perhaps, the song of a jolly harvest-home : 

• " Our work Is over-over now, 

The goodman wipes his weary hrow, 

The last long wain wends slow away, 

* And we are free to sport and play. ^ 

“ The night comes on when sets the sun, / 

, And laltour ends when day la done. 

- When Antnmn's gone and Winter’s come, 

We hold our jovi^ harvest-home.” 

Jeonie advonccrl to the liedside when the strain was finished, 
and addressed Madge by her n^e. But it produced na symp- 
toms of recollection. On the contr|ry, the patient, like one 
provoked by interruption, changed her posture, and called out 
with an impatient tone, “ Nurse — ^nurse, turn my face to the 
wa*, that I may never answer to that name ony mair, and never 
see mair of a wicked world.** 

The attendant on the hospital arranged her in her bed as she 
desired, with her face to the wall and her bock to the light. So 
soon as she was quiet in this new position, she began again to 
sing in the same low and modulated strains, as if she was recover- 
ing the state of abstraction which the interruption of her visitants 
had disturbed. The strain, however, was different, and rather 
resembled the music of the Methodist hymns, though the mea- 
sure of the song was similar to that of the former : 

” When the fight of grace ie fought — 

When the marriage vest ia wrought — 

When Futh Jiath ohasod cold Doubt away, 

And Hope but sickens at delay — 

** When Charity, imprison’d here, 

Longs for a more expanded sphere, 

Doff thy robes of sin ami clay ; 

Christian, rise^ and oome away." 

The strain^ was solemn and affecting, sustained as it wassby 
the pathetic Wble of a voice which had naturally been a fine 
one, and which weakness, if it diminished its power, had im> 
provM in softness. Archilnld, though a foUoirer of the court, • 
and a pococuionte by profession, was confused, if not ^ected ; 
the daky-maid blubbm^ ; and Jeanie lelt^the tears rise span* 
taneouriy to her eyes. Even the nurse^ accustomed to all modes 
in which the spirit can pass, seemed considerably moved. 

VOL. VIT. * i n 
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The patient vas evideiitly growing weaker, as was intimated 
by an apparent difBcully of breathing, i^hich seised her fronic, 
time to time, and by the utterance of low listless moans, inti> 
mating that nature was succumbing in the last conflict. But 
the spirit of melody, which must originally have so strongly 
possessed this unfortunate young woman, seemed, at 6very 
interval of ease, to triumph over her pain and weakness. And 
it was remarkable that there could always be traqed in her 
song" something appropriate^ though perhaps onlymbliquely or 
collaterally so, to her present situation. Her next seemed the 
fragment of some old ballad : • 

“ Canid Ik my bad. Lord Archibald, 

And sad my sleep of sorrow ; 

But thine aU be as sad and canid. 

My fause true-lore 1 to-morrow. 

** And weep ye not, my maidens free. 

Though death your mistress borrow ; 

For he for whom I die to-day 
Shall die for me to-morrow," 


Again she changed the tune to one wilder, less monotonous, 
and less regular. But of the words, only a fra^ent or two could 
be collected by those who listened to tJiis singular scene : 


" Proud Maisie is in the wood. 
Walking so early ; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush, 
Singing so rarely. 

' Tell me, thou bonny bird. 
When shall I marry me ?’ 

‘ When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shtdl cany ye.' 


" * Who makes the bridal bed, 

• Birdie, say truly 1’ — 

*The grey-be^ed sexton. 

That drives the grave duly. 

• « * * * 

** The glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady ; ' 

The owl the steeple sing, 
‘Welcome, proud lady.' " 


Her voice died Way with the last notes, and she fell into a 
slumber, from which ^e experienced attendant assured them 
tha^ she never would awake at' all, or (mly in the deat^agony. 

The nurse’s prophei^ proved Ibe poor mauiaoapnrted 

with existence, without again uttering n sound of any kind. 
Buhour travelleni^ did not witness this catastroidul. They left 
th's hospital as soon ^ Jeanie had satisfied hen^ that no 
elucidation of her sisteifh misfortunes was to be hoped ftom the 
dying person* 


NoteR. Idadge Wildflra 
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CHAPTER FORTIETH. 

wilt thou go on with me * 

The moon la bri^t, the sea is calm, 

And 1 know well the ocean paths . . . 

Thou wUt go on with ino I 

Thalaua. 

The fatigue and agitation of these various scenes liad agitated 
•feanie so much, notwithstaiiliing her robust strength of consti- 
tution, that Archibald judged it necessary that she should have 
a day's repose at the village of Longtown. It was in vain that 
Jeanie protested against any delay. The Duke of Argylo’s man 
of confidence was of course consequential ; and as he had been 
bred to the medic^ profession in his youth (at least he used 
this expression to describe his having, thirty years before, 
pounded for six months in the mortar of old Mungo Mangle- 
maip, the surgeon at Greenock), he was obstinate whenever a 
matter of health was in question. 

In this cose ho discovei-ed febrilo^symptoms, and having once 
mode a happy applicaticgi of that learned phinse to Jeanie’s 
case, all farther r^istance became in vain ; and she was glad to 
acquiesce, and even to go to bed, and drink water-gruel, in 
order that she might posses her soul in quiet and without 
interraption. 

Mr. Archibald was equally attentive in another pai-ticular. 
He observed that ’the cgcecution of the old woman, and the 
miserable fate of hex daughter, seemed to have had a more 
powerful effect upon Jeanie's mind, than the usual feelings of 
humanity might naturally have been expectetl to occasion. Yet 
she was oljriou^ a strong-minded, sensible young woman, and 
in no respect subject to nervous affections; and therefore 
Archibald, being ignorant of an^spcciiil connection between, his 
ma8ter*i^rot4gee and these unfortunate persons, excepting that 
she ha& seen Madge formerly in Scotland, naturally imputed 
the strong impression these events bad madejapon her, to her 
associating them with the unhappy ciTcumstances in which ^er 
sister had so lately stood. He beenmd anxious, therefore, to 
prevrat anything occurring which might redbl these associations 
to Jeanie’a mind. 

Archibald had speedily an opportunity* of exercising this 
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precaution. A pedlar 'brought to Longto\m that evening, 
amongst other wares, a large broad-side sheet, giving an acconni 
of the “ Last Speech and Execution of Marghret Murdockson, 
and of the barl^rous Murder of her Daughter, Magdalene or 
Madge Miudockson, called Madge Wildfire ; and of her pious 
conversation with his Reverence Archdeacon Fleming;” which 
authentic publication had appar^tly taken place on the day 
they left Carlisle, and being an article of a nature peculiarly 
acceptable to such countiy-folk as were within hearing of the 
transaction, the itinerant bibliopolist had forthwith added them 
to his stock in trade. He found a merchant sooner than he 
expected; for Archibald, much applauding his own prudence, 
purchased the whole lot for two shillings and ninepence ; and 
the pedlar, delighted with the profit of such a wholesale transac- 
tion, instfintly returned co Carlisle to supply himself with more. 

The considerate Mr. Archibald was about to commit his 
whole purchase to the flames, but it was rescued' by the yet 
more considerate daiiy-damsd, who Siaid, vciy prudently, it 
was a pity to waste so much paper, which might crepe .hair, 
pin up bonnets, and sen'e many other useful purposes; and 
who promised to put the parcel into her* own trunk, and keep 
it carefully out of the siglit of Mrs. ^eanie Deans; “Though, 
by-the-bye, she had no great notion of folk being so very nice. 
Mrs. Deans might have had enough to think about the gallows 
all this time to endure a sight of it, without all this to-do 
about it.” 

Archibald reminded the dame of the dairy of the Duk^s 
particular charge, that they should be attentive and civil to 
Jeanie ; as also that they were to pa^ company soon, and con- 
sequently would not be doomed to ol'>serving any one^s health 
or temper during the rest of the journey. With which answer 
Mrs. Dolly Dutton was obliged to hold herself satisfi^. 

On the morning they resumed their journey' and prosecuted 
it successfully, travelling through Dumfriesshire and part of 
Laijarkshire, until they arrived at the small town ofi Ruther- 
glen, within about four miles of Glasgow. Here an%:qpresa 
brought letters to Archibald from the principal agent of the 
Duke ofArgyle in Edinburgh. 

'' He said nothing of. their contents that evening ; but when 
they were seated in the carriage the next day, the &ithfUl 
squire informed Jeanie, that he had received directions from 
the Duke's factor, uo whom his Grace had recommended him 
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to cany her, if she had no obj^tion,»for a stage or two beyond 
Glasgow. Some tem{x>rary causes of discontent had occasioned 
* tumults in that city and tlie neighbourhood, which would render 
it unadvisSble for Mrs. Jeanie Beans to travel {done and \mpro- 
tected botwbet that city and Edinburgh ; whereas, by goin^ 
forvpard a little farther, they would meet one of his Grace’s 
Bubfactors, who was coming down from the Highlands to Edin- 
burgh with his wife, and under whose charge she might journey 
with comfort and in safety. 

Jeanie remonstrated against this arrangement. ^^Sho harl 
been long,” she said, home — her father and her sister 

belioved to be very anxious to see her — there were othm friends 
she had that werena weel in health. She was willing to pay 
for man and horse at Glasgow, and*surely naebody wad meddle 
wi* sae harmless and feckless a creature as she was. — She 
was muckle obliged by the oifer; but never hunted deer 
longed for its resting-place as I do to find myself at Saint 
Leemard’s." 

The groom of the chambers exchanged a look with his female 
companion, which seemed so full of meaning, that Jeaiiio 
screamed aloud — “ 0 Mr. Archibald — Mrs. Button, if ye ken 
of onything that has happened at Saint Leonard’s, for God’s 
sake — ^for pity’s sake, ,tetl me, and dinua keep me in suspense !” 

“ I really know nothing, Mra. Beans,” said the groom of the 
chambers. * 

“ And I — I — I am sure, I knows as little,” said the dame of 
the dairy, while some communication seemed to tremble on her 
lips, which, at a glance of Archibald’s eye, she appeared to 
swallow down, and compressed her lips thereafter into a state 
of extreme and vigilant firmness, as if she had been afraid of 
its bolting out before she was aware. 

Jeanie saw there was to be something concealed from her, 
and it whs only the repeated assurances of Archibald that her 
father — her sister — all her friends were, as far as he knew, well 
and hgppy, that at all pacifieiF her alarm. From such respect- 
able people as those with whom she travelled she could appre- 
hend no harm, and yet her distress was so obvious, that Archi- 
balU, as a last resource, pulled out, and put iito her hand, a slip • 
of paper, on which these words were wjitten : — • * 

• 

** Jkaitie Beans — Y ou will do mo a favour by going with 
Archibald and my female domestic a ^a/s journey beyond 
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Glasgow, and asking the^ no questions,' which will greatly 
oblige your Mend ** Ajusyl^ & Gbeenwicb.** 

Although this laconic epistle, from a nobleman totwhom she 
was boimd by such iucstimablo obligations, silenced all Jeanie’s 
objections to the proposed route, it rather added to than dimi- 
nished the eagerness of her curiosity. The proceeding to Glas- 
gow seemed now no longer to be an object with her fellow- 
travellers. On the contrary, they kept the left-hand side of 
the river Clyde, and travelled through a thousand beautiful 
and changing views down the side of that noble stream, till, 
mising to hold its inland character/ it began to assumo that of 
a navigable river. 

“ You are not for gaun iariU Glasgow then?” said Jeanie, as 
she observe*! that the drivers made no motion for inclining 
their horses* heads towards che ancient bridge, which was then 
the only mode of access to St. Mungo’s capit^. 

“ No,” replied Archibald ; “ there is some popular commotion, 
an<l as our Duke is in opposition to the court, perhaps we might 
be too well received; or they might take it in their heads* to 
remember that the Captain of Carrick came do'am upon them 
with his Highlandmon in thf time of Shawfield’s mob in 1725, 
and then wo would 1x$ too ill received.* And, at any rate, it 
is best for us, and for me in partiutilar, who may be supposed 
to pos.se.'^ his Grace’s mind upon many particulars, to leave the 
good people of the Gorbals to act according to their own ima- 
ginations, without either provoking or encouraging them by my 
I)reacnce.” 

To reasoning of such tone and conseqvenee Jeanie had nothing 
to reply, although it seemed to her to contain fully as much self- 
importance as truth. 

The carriage meantime rolled on ; the river expanded itself, 
and gradually assupied the di^ty of an estuary or arm of the 
sea. The influence of the advancing and retiring tides became 
more and more evident, and in the bwutiful words of him of the 
laurel wi^th, the river waxed — * ^ 

* In 1726, there wm a great riot In Glasgow on account of the inalt4sx. 
Among the troops bn^jighi in to retitore orto, we* one of the independent 
Goiqnimles of Highlanders levied in Argyleshire, and distinguished, in a 
lampoon of the period, as “ Osrapbell of Qirtick and his Highland thieves.” 
It was called Shawfiehl’S' Moh, hacanae mueh of the popular violence was 
directed against Daniel Campbell, Esq. of Shawileld, M.P., Frovoet of the 
towiu . 
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A luoader and fct broadeiatream. 

* • a • • 

The oormoruit etands upon its ehoeli^ 

Hie black and dnppi^ Trlngs 
Half open’d to the wind.* 

Which way lies Inveraiyl” said Jeaoie, gazing on the 
dusky ocean of Highland hiUs, which now, pil^ above eacli 
other, and intersected by many a lake, stretched away on the 
opposite side, of the river to the northward. “ Is yon high castle 
the Puke’s liooset" 

“That, Mrs. Deans f — Lnd help thee,” replied Archibald, 
“that’s the old castle of Dumbarton, tho strongest place in 
Europe, be the other what it may. Sir William Wallat'e was 
governor of it in the old wars with English, and his Grace 
is governor just now. It is always entrusted to the belt man 
in Scotland.” 

“And does the Dnke live on tliat high rock, thenl” de- 
manded Jeanie. 

“ No, no, he has his deputy-governor, who commands in his 
absence ; he lives in the white house you see at the lH)ttoin of 
the rock — His Giuce docs not reside there himself.” 

“I think not, indeed,” said the* daiiy-woinan, upon whose 
mind the rood, since they*had left Dtunfries, had made no voiy 
favourable impression, “ for if he did, ho might go whistle for 
a daiiy-woman, an he were the only duke in England. 1 did 
not leave my place, and my friends to come down to see cows 
starve to death upon hills as they be at that pig-stye of Elfiufoot, 
as you call it, Mr. Archibald, or to be perched upon tho top of 
a rock, ^ like a squirrel in 4iis cage, hung out of a throe pair of 
stairs’ window.” 

Inwardly chuckling tliat these symptoms of recalcitration 
had not taken place until the fair malcontent was, as he 
mentally termed dt, under his thumb, Archibald coolly replied, 
“ That the hills were none of his making, nor did he Imow how* 
to nsend^hem; but as to lodgfiig, they would soon be ifl a 
house 0 ^ the Puke’s in a very pleasant island called Roseneath, 
where ^ey went to wait for shippiug to take them to luveraiy, 
aadLii^ould meet the company with whom Jeaaie was to return 
to ^nbuxgh.” , • 

“An isludt” said Jeanie, who, in the course of her various 
and adventurous travels, had never quitted terra flrma, “ then I 

• rvroia 8oath«)r's nala5a. Book XL ■MUa M J 
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am doubting we maim gifiig in ane of these boats ; they look unco 
sma’, and the waves are something rough; and ” 

** Mr. Archibald,” said Mrs. Dutton, ** I will n(^ consent to 
it ; I was never engaged to leave the country, and 1 desiia 
you will bid the boys drive round the other way to the Duke’s 
house.” * 

“There is a safe pinnace belonging to his Grace, ma’am, 
close by,” replied ArcMbald, “and you need be under no appro- 
hensions Whatsoever.” 

“But I am under apprehensions,” said the damsel; “and 1 
insist upon going round by land} Mr. Archibald, were it ten 
miles about.” 

“I am sorry I cannot oblige you, madam, os Boseneath 
happens to be an island.” , 

“If it were ten islands,” said the incensed dame, “that’s 
no reason why I should be drowned in going over the seas 
to it.” 

“ No reason why you should be drowned certainly, ma’am,” 
answered the unmoved groom of the chambers, “ but ap ad- 
mirable good one why you cannot proceed to it by land.” And, 
fixed bis master’s mandates to perform, he pointed with his 
hand, and the drivers^ turning off the high-road, proceeded 
towards a small hamlet of fishing huts, where a shallop, some- 
what more gaily decorated than any which they had yet seen, 
having a which displayed a boar's head, crested with a 
ducal coronet, waited wit^ two or three seamen, and as many 
Highlanders. 

The carriage stopped, and the men began to unyoke their 
horses, whUe Mr. .^hibald gravely superintended the removal 
of the baggage from the carriage to the little vessd. “ Has 
the Caroline been long arrived 9” said Archibald one the 
seamen. , 

“ She has been here in five days from Li'(etpo<9, and she’s 
lying down at Greenock,” answered the fellow. 

Let the horses and carriage go down to Greenoek tfien,” 
said An^bald, “ and be embwked there for Zhversiy^when I 
send notice-— they may stand in xny ooushi’B, Duncan 
the sta)>ler’s. — Ladies,” he added, “I h<^ you will get your- 
i^ves ready ; we must not lose the tide.” 

^ “ Mrs. Deans,” said the Cowslip of Invetaiy, “ you may do as 
you please — but I will sit here all night, raider than go hrto 
that there painted eggeheU, — FeQow-— fellow I” (this yas ad- ' 
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dressed to a Highlander who was lifting a trayeUing trunk), 
“ that trunk is mtne, and that there band-box, and that pillion 
mail, and t^ose seven bundles, and the paper-bag ; and if you 
venture to touch one of thmn, it shall be at your periL” 

The Celt kept his eye fixM on the speaker, then turned his 
head towards Archibald, and receiving no countervailing signal, 
be shouldered the portmanteau, and without farther notice of 
the distres^ damsel, or paying any attention to remonstrances, 
whi(^ prolmbly he did not understand, and would certainly have 
equally disregarded whether he und^tood them or not, moved 
off with Mrs. Dutton*s wears^les, and deposited the trunk con- 
taining them safely in the boat 

The baggage being stowed in safety, Mr. Archibald handed 
Jeanie out of the carriage, and, nof without some tremor on 
her part, she was transported tWugh the surf and placed in 
the boat. Ho then offered the same civility to his fellow- 
servant, but she was resolute in her refusal to quit the carriage, 
in which she now remained in solitary «tate, threatening all 
con(^ed or unconcerned with actions for wages and b^d- 
wages, damages and expenses, and numbering on her fingeia 
the gowns and other habiliments, from which she seemed in 
the act of being separated for evdt. Mr. Archibald did not 
give himself the trouble olf making many remonstrances, which, 
indeed, seemed only to aggravate the damsers indignation, but 
spoke two or three wor^ to the Highlanders in Gaelic ; and 
the wily mountaineers, approaching the carriage cautiouriy, 
and without giving the slightest intimation of their intention, 
at once seiz^ the recusant so effectually fast that she could 
neither resist nor strugglS, and hoisting her on their shoulders 
in nearly a horizontal posture, rushed down with her to the 
beach, and through the surf, and with no other inconvenience 
than ruffling her garments a little, deposited her in the boat ; 
but in a htate'of surprise, mortification, and terror, at her 
sudden transportation, which rondered her absolutely mute for 
twcT^Jlhree. minutes. The min jumped in themselves; %ne 
tall feUow remained till he had pulled off the boat, and then 
tumbled in upon his oompanipns. They took their oars and 
began to pull from the shore, then spread their sail, and drove 
merrily across the firth. • * 

** You Scotch villain !” said the infuriated damsel to Archibald, 
" how dare you use a person like me in this way t’* 

** Madam," said Ai^bald, with infinite csmposure, it’s high 
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time you should know.you me in the Duke’s oountiy, and 
that there is not one of these Mows .but would throw you 
out of the boat as readily aa into ii^ if such, were- his Grace’s 
pleasure.” * 

''Then the Lord have men^ on me!” said Mrs. Dutton. 
" If I had had any on myself, I would never have engaged with 
you.” 

"It’s something of the latest to think of that now, Iklis. 
Dutton,” said Ar^ibald; "but 1 assure you, yoi\ will find the 
Highland^ have their pleasures. You will have a dozm of cow- 
milkers under your own authoril^ at Inveraiy, and you may 
throw any of them into the lake,' if you have a mind, for the 
Duke's head people are almost as great as himself.” 

" This is a stiango busiuess, to be sure, Mr. Archibald,” said 
the lady ; " but I suppose I mdst make Ihe best on’t. — Are you 
sure the boat will not sink % it leans terribly to one side, in my 
poor mind.” 

" Fear nothing,” sgid Mr. Archibald, taking a most import- 
ant pinch of sn^j "this same ferry on Clyde knows us very 
well, or we know it, which is all the same ; no fear of any of 
our people meeting with any accident. We should have crossed 
from the opposite shore, but for the disturbances at Glasgow, 
which made it improper for his Giacb’s. people to pass through 
the city.” 

"Are you not afeard, Mrs. Deans,” said the dairy-vestal, 
addressing Jeanie, who sat, not in the most comfortable state 
of mind, by the side of Archibald, who himself managed the 
helm ; — " are you not afeard of these wild men with their naked 
knees, and of this nut-shell of a thing, that seems bobbing up 
and down like a skimming-dish in a milk-pail f ” 

"No — ^no — ^madarn,” answered Jeanie with some hesitation, 
" I am not feared ; for 1 hae seen Hiclandmen before, though 
I never was sae nesSt them; and for the danger o£the deep Waters, 

I trust there is a Providence by sea as w^ as by land.” 

Y Well,” said Mrs. Dutton, it is a beautiful thin^Jo^Jbave 
learned to write and read, for one can always say sdch nnp words 
whatever should befidl them.” 

Archibald, rqj^icing in the impression which his vigorous 
mresures had mode upon the intractable ^lymaid, now aiq[)lied 
himself, as a sensible imd good-natined man, to secure ^ feir 
means the ascendency which he had obtained by some whole- 
some violence ; and^e succeeded so well in representing to her 
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the idle netuie of her fean^ and the impctBsibility of leaving her 
upon the beach enthronpd in an empty carriage, that the good 
uadeistanding of the party was complctdj revived ere they 
landed at Itoibneath. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FIRST. 

Did Fortune guide, 

, Or rather Destiny, out bark, to which 
We could appoint no port, to this best place 7 

Flktchsb. 

• 

The islands in the Firth of Clyde, which the daily passage of 
so many smoke-pennoned steamboats now renders so easily 
accessible, were in our fathers* times secluded spots, freiiueutcd 
by no travellers, and few visitants of any kind. They ore of 
exquisite, yet varied beauty. Arran, a mountainous region, or 
Alpin(f iriand, abounds with the grandest and most romantic 
scenery. Bute is of a softer and more woodland character. 
The Cumbrays, as if to exhibit a contrast to both, are green, 
level, and bare, forming the* links of a sort of natural bar which 
is drawm along the moutfi of the firth,, leaving laige intervals, 
however, of ocean. Roseneath, a smaller isle, lies much higher 
up the firth, and towards its western shore, near the opening 
of the lake called the Gare Loch, and not far from Loch Long 
and Loch Seant, or tlio Holy Loch, which wind from the moun- 
tains of the 'Western Highhmds to join the estuary of the Clyde. 

In th€se isles the severe frost winds which tyrannise over the 
vegetable creation during a Scottish spring, are comparatively 
littie felt; nor, excepting the gigantic strength of .^ran, are 
they much eaposecl to the Atlantic stems, lying landlocked and 
protected to the westward by the shores of Ayrshire. Accord- 
ingiyia^e weeping-willow, the weeping-birch, and other trees of 
eai‘ly and^endOlous shoots, flourish in these favoured recesses 
in a degTM unknown in our eastmn districts ; and the air is also 
said topossess that mildness which is fiivoiuable^ consumptive 
eases. • 

The {ucturesque beauty ot the island of* Bqpeneath, in pitrti- 
cular, had such leconunendations, that the Earls and Dukes of 
Irom an early periotL made it their oc^ional residence, 
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and had their temporary accommodation in a fishing or hunting 
lodge, which succeeding improvements have since transform^ 
into a palace. It was in its original simplicity when the little 
bark which we left traversing the firth at the end of last chap- 
ter approached the shores of the isle. 

When they touched the landing-place, which waff partly 
shrouded by some old low but wide-sprea^g oak-trees, inter- 
nuxed with hazel-bushes, two or three figures were seen as if 
awaiting their arrival. To th^ Jeanie paid little* attention, so 
that it was with a shock of surprise almost electrical, tliat, upon 
being carried by the rowers out pf the boat to tlie shore, she was 
received in the arms of her father 1 

It was too wonderful to be believed — too much like a happy 
dream to have the stabfe feeling of reality — She extricated her- 
self from his close and afiectionato embrace, and held him at 
arm's length, to satisfy her mind that it was no illusion. But 
the form was indisputable — Douce David Deans himself, in his 
best light-blue Sunday’s coat, with broad metal buttons, and 
waistcoat and breeches of the same, his strong gramashes or 
leggins of thick grey cloth — the very copper buckles — ^the broad 
Lowland blue i^nnet, thrown back as he lifted his eyes to 
Heaven in speechless gratitude — the grey locks that straggled 
from beneath it down his weather-beaten “haffets” — the bald 
and furrowed forehead — the clear blue eye, tliat, undimmed by 
years, gleamed bright and pale from under ite shaggy grey 
pent-house — the features, usually so stem and stoical, now 
melted into the unwonted expression of rapturous joy, affection, 
and gratitude — were all those of David Deans ; and so happily 
did they assort together, that, should I ever again see my friends 
Wilkie or Allan, I will try to borrow or steal ftom them a sketch 
of this very scene. 

** Jeanie — ^my ain Jeanie — ^my best — ^my maist dutiful baim 
— the Lord of Israel be thy father, for I am hardly worthy of 
thee 1 Thou liast redeemed our captivity — brought back the 
honour of our house — Bless*' thee, my baim, with pro- 

mised and purchased 1 But He Aos blessed thee, in the good of 
which He has made thee the instrument” 

These words broke from him not without tears, though' David 
was of no melting ipood. Archibald had, with delicate atten- 
tion, withdrawn ^ke spectatorB from the interview, so that the 
wood and setting son alone were witnesses of the expansion of 
their feelings. 
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*'Aiid Effie) — and Effie, dear father)” was an eager inter- 
J^ectional question which Jeanie repeatedly threw in among hei 
expressions df joyful thankfulness. 

“ Ye will* hear — ^ye will hear,” said David hastily, and ever 
and anon renewed his grateful acknowledgments to Heaven for 
eendiitg Jeanie safe down from the land of prelatic deadness 
and schismatic heresy ; and had delivered her from the dangers 
of the way, and the lions that were in the path. 

“ And EMe )” repeated her affectionate sister again and again. 
*<And — and” (&in would she have said Butler, but she modi- 
fied the direct iiiquiiy) — “ apd Mr. and Mrs. Saddletree — and 
Dumbiedikes — and a* friends ?” 

“ A’ weel — a’ weel, praise to His name !” 

“And — ^Mr. Butler — he wasna wed when I gaed awa)”* 

“ He is quite mended — quite weel,” replied her father. 
“Thank God— but 0, dear father, Effie)— Effie)” 

“ You will never see her mair, my bairn,” answered Deans in 
a solemn tone — “ You are the ae and only leaf left now on the 
auld Iree — hale be your portion 1” 

“ She is dead !— ^he is slain ! — ^It has come ower late I” ex- 
claimed Jeanie, wringing her hands. 

“ Ho, Jeanie,” retimi^ Deans, in the same grave melancholy 
tone. “ She lives in tl\e fiesh, and is at freedom from earthly 
rcsthiint, if she were as much olive in faith, and as free from 
the bonds of Satan.” 

“ The Lord protect us !” said Jeanie, — “ Can the unhappy 
bairn hae left you for that villain f * 

“ It is ower truly spoken,” said Deans — “ She has left her 
auld fa|her, that has wept*and prayed for her— She has left her 
sister, that travailed and toiled for her like a mother — She has 
left the bones of her mother, and the land of her people, and she 
is ower the march wi’ that son of Belial — She has made a moon- 
light flittiri^ of nt.” He paused, for a feeling betwixt sorrow 
and strong resentment choked his utterance. 

'leiauLvWi’^that man) — that* feariii’ man)” said Jeaifie. 
“And idle has left us to gang aff wi* him) — O Eifie, EfSe, 
wha could hae thought it, after sic a deliverance as you had 
been 1" • 

“ She went out from us, my bairn, because she was not «f 
os,” rq>lied David “ She is a withe^ branch will never bear 
fruit of grace — a scapegoat gone forth into the wilderness of the 
world^ to carry wi’ her, as I trust, the sins gf our little congro> 
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gation. Tlie peace of 'the warld gang td* her, and a better 
peace when she has the grace to turn to it 1 If .she is of His 
elected, His ain hour come. What tirould her mother 
have said, tliat famous and memorable matron, Bebecca Mao- 
Naught, whose memory is like a flower of sweet savour in 
Newbattle, and a pot of fiankincense in Lugton? But be it 
sae — ^let her part — ^let her gang her gate — ^let her bite on her 
ain bridle — The Lord kens his time — She was the bairn of 
prayers^ and may not prove an utter castaway.* But never, 
Jeanie, never more let her name bo spoken between you and 
me — She hath passed from us like the brook which vanisheth 
when the summer waxcth warm, as patient Job saith — ^let her 
pass, and be forgotten.” ^ 

There was a melancholy pause which followed these ex- 
pressions. Jeanie would fain have asked more circumstances 
relating to her sister’s departure, but the tone of her fatliei^a 
prohibition was positive. She was al)out to mention her inter- 
view with Staunton at his flither’s rectory; but, on hastily 
running over the particulars in her memory, she thought that, 
on the whole, they were more likely to aggravate than diminish 
his distress of mind. Sh^ turned, therefore, the discourse from 
tliis painful subject, resolving to suspend farther inquiry until 
she ^ould see Butler, from whom she expected to learq the 
particulars of her sistei^s elopement. 

But when was she to see Butler ? was a question she could 
not forbear asking herself, specially while her father, as if 
eager to escape from the subject of bis youngest daughter, 
pointed to the opposite shore of Dumbartonshire, and asking 
Jeanie “if it werena a pleasant abode?” declared to her his 
intention of removing his earthly tabernacle to thait country, 
“ in respect he was solicited by 1^ Grace the Duke of Argyle, 
as one well skilled in country labour, and a’ that ap^pertain^ to 
flocks and herds, to superintend a i^re-farm, whilk his Grace 
ha^ taeu into his mn hand foi^the improvement of stock.” ^ 

Jeanie’s heart sunk within her at this declaratioUI' She 
allowed it was a goodly and pleasant land, and sloped^ bonnily 
to the western sun ; and she doubtedna that the paatuie might 
1^ very gude, fol^ the grass looked green, for as drouthy as the 
weather had been. But it was fhr frae hame, and she thought 
she wad be often Ibinking on the bonny spots of turf, sae fh’ 
of gowans and yellow J^g-cups, amang the Crags at St 
Leonard’s.” ‘ 
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“Diima speak oji% Jeanle,” said hdt fkther ; I wish never 
to hear it named nuur^that is, after the rouping is ower, and 
the bills pajd* But I brought a* the beasts owerby that 1 
thought ye vad like best. There is Gowans, and there's your 
ain brockit oow, and the wee hawkit ane, that ye ca’d — 1 
nq^dnd tell ye how ye ca'd it — but 1 couldna bid them sell 
the petted creature, though the sight o* it may sometimes gie 
us a sair h^art — it's no the poor dumb creature's fault — ^And 
ane or twa beasts mair I hae reserved, and I caused them to be 
driven before the other beasts, that men night say, as when 
the son of Jesse returned fironu battle, ‘ This is David's spoil.' ” 
Upon more particular inquiry, Jeanie found new occasion to 
admire the active beneficence of her fijend the Duke of Argyle. 
While estabUshing a sort of expetimeutal farm on the skirts of 
his immense Highland estates, he had been somewhat at a loss 
to find a proper person in whom to vest the charge of it. The 
conversation- his Grace had upon country matters with Jeanie 
Deans during their return from Eichmond, had impressed him 
with a belief that the father, whose experience and success she 
so frequently quoted, must be exactly the sort of person whom 
he wanted. When the condition imnexed to Effie's pardon 
rendered it highly probablq that David Deans would choose to 
change his place of residence, this idea again occurred to the 
Duke more strongly, and as he was an enthusiast equally in 
agriculture and in b^evolence, he imagined he was serving the 
purposes of both, when he wrote to^the gentleman in Edinburgh 
entrusted with his affairs, to inquire into the character of David 
Deans, cowfeeder, and so forth, at St. Leonard's Crags ; and if 
he found him su^ as he Imd been represented, to eugage him 
without delay, and on the most liberal terms, to superintend his 
fancy-fitrm in Dumbartonshira 

The proposal was made to old David by the gentleman so 
commissioned, on *the second day after his daughter's pardon 
hod reached Edinburgh. His re^ution to leave St. Leonardos 
had lRfeo»alTeady formed ; the honour of an express invitation 
firom the*Duke of Argyle to superintend a department where so 
much |kill and diligence was required, was in itself extremely 
fiattering; and ihe more so, because honest David, who was 
not without an excellent opinion of his own talents, persuaded 
himy df that, by accepting this charge, he wdtdd hi some sort 
repay the great &vour he had received at the hands of the 
'A^leiamfiy. The appointments, including *the ri^t of suffi- 
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cient grazing for a smaH atock his own, were amply liberal; 
and David's keen eye saw that the situation was convenient for 
trafficking to advantage in Highland cattle. There was risk 
“ her’ship”* from the neighbouring mountains, indeed, but the 
awful name of the Duke of Argyle would be a great security, 
and a trifle of blachmail would, David was aware, assure his 
safety. * 

Still, however, there were two points on which he higgled. 
The first was tlie character of the clergyman with wh'ose worship 
he was to join ; and on this delicate point he received, as we 
will presently show the reader, fpfect satisfimtion. The next 
obstacle was the condition of his youngest daughter, obliged as 
she was to leave Scotland for so many years. 

The gentleman of the law ^miled, and said, “ There was no 
occasion to interpret tha?. clause very strictly — ^that if the young 
woman lei't Scotland for a few months, or even weeks, and came 
to her father's new residence by sea from the western side of 
England, nobody wonld know of her arrival, or at least nobody 
who hod either the right or inclination to give her disturjbonce. 
The extensive heritable jurisdictions of his Grace excluded the 
interference of other magistrates with those living on his estates, 
and they who were in immediate dependence on him would 
receive orders to give the young woman no disturbance. Living 
on the verge of the Highlands, she might, indeed, be said to be 
out of Scotland, that is, beyond the boun^ of ordinary law and 
civilisation.” 

Old Deans was not quite* satisfied with this reasoning ; but 
the elopement of Effle, which took place on the third night 
after her liberation, rendered his residence at St. Leor^'s so 
detestable to him, that he closed at once with the proposal 
which had been made him, and entered with pleasure into the 
idea of surprising Jeanie, as had been propoi^ by the Duke, 
to render the change of residmiee more striking iA> her. The 
Duke had appris^ Archibald of these circumstauces, with 
ordera to act according to the instructions he should ftceive 
from Edinburgh, and by which accordingly he was disected to 
bring Jeanie to Roseneath. 

Tbe father und daughter amununicated these mattms to 
bach other, now stoppmg, now waUdng slowly towards the 

* Her'iihip^ a Sootliah word which may he said to be now obsolete ; be* 
oauee, fbrtnnatelv, the practice of ** plundering by armed force,” whidi la 
Its meaning, doea not require to be eommoolv epojcen of. 
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Lodge, which showed itself among the trees, at about half-o- 
mile's distance from th^ little bay in which they had landed. 

* As they approached the house, l>avid Beans informed his 
daughter, M^th somewhat like a grim amUe, which was the 
utmost advance he ever made tow^s a mirthful expression of 
visage, that “ there was baith a worshipful gentleman, and one 
reverend gentleman, residing therein. The worshipful gentle- 
man was his honour the Laird of Knocktarlitie, who was bailio 
of the lordthip under the Buke of Aigylo, ane Highland gen- 
tleman, torr’d wi’ the same stick,” Bavid doubted, “ as mony of 
them, namely, a hasty and (holeric temper, and a neglect of 
the higher things that belong to salvation, and also a gripping 
unto the tilings of this world, 'without muckle distinction of 
property; but, however, ane gude hSspitablo gentleman, 'with 
whom it would be a p^ of wisdcmi to live on a gude under- 
standing (for Hiclandmcn were hasty, ower hasty). As for 
the reverend x>oreon of whom he had spoken, he was candidate 
by favour of the Buke of Argyle ^for David would not for the 
univmue have called him presentee) for the kirk of the parish in 
which their fann was situated, and he was likely to be highly 
acceptable unto the Ohristian souls of the parish, who wore 
hungering for spiritual manna, haviflg been fed but upon sour 
Hieknd sowens by Mr., Buncan MocBonought, the last mini- 
ster, who bogan tlie morning duly, Sunday and Saturday, with 
a mntchkin of usquebaugh. But I need say the less about 
the present lad,” said Bavid, again grimly grimacing, “as 1 
think ye noay hae seen him afore; and hero he is come to meet 
us.” 

She ,had indeed seen llim before, for it was no other than 
Reuben Butler himselfl 


CHAPTER FORTY-SECOND. 

No more ehalt thou behold thy bietar^e face ; 

Thou hail already had her last embrace. 

Elxot on Mbs. AhiA Kxluobbw. 

This second stuprise had bieen accomplished for Jeanie Beans 
by the rod of the same benevolent enchanter, whose power had 
I teansplanted her father from the Crags of S^. Leonard’s to the 
vn. 2 ? 
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banks of the Gare Lodi. ^ The Duke of Ai^gyle ^ras not a person 
to forget the^ereditaiy debt of gratitude, which had been 
bequeathed to him by his grandfather, in favoui of the grand-^ 
Hon of old Bible Butler. He had internally resolved to provide 
for Benben Butler in this kirk of Knooktorlitie, of which the 
incumbent had just departed this life. Accordi^ly, his i^;ent 
received the necessary instructions for that purpose, under the 
qualifying condition dways, that the learning and character of 
Mr. Butler should be found proper for the charge. Upon 
inquiry, tLcse were found as highly satisfactory os had b^ 
reported in the case of David Doaqs himself. 

By tliis preferment, the Duke of Argyle more essentially 
benefited his friend and prot^g^e, Jeanie, than he liimself was 
aware of, since he oontrfout^^ to remove objections in her 
father’s mind to the match, v ludb he had no idea had been in 
existence. 

We have already noticed that Deans had something of a 
prejudice against Butler, which w'as, perhaps, in some degree 
owing to his possessing a sort of consciousness that the^noor 
usher looked with eyes of affection upon his dldest dauj^ter. 
This, in David’s eyes, was a sin of presumption, even although 
it should not he followed by any overt act, or actual proposal. 
But the lively interest which Butler "had displayed in his dis- 
tresses, since Jeanie set forth on her London eiqpedition, and 
which, therefore, ho ascribed to persomd respect for himself 
individually, had greatly softened the feelings of iiritabilify 
with which David had sometimes regarded Ifim. And, while 
he was in this good disposition towards Butler, another incident 
took place which had great influence dh the old man’s mind. 

So soon as the shock of Effie’s second elopement was ^er, it 
was Deane’s early care to collect and refund to the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes the money which he hod lent for Effie’s trial,, and 
for Jeanio's travelling expend. The Laird) therpouy, the 
cocked hat, and the tabaccojiipe, had not b^u seen at St. 
Le&nard’s drags for many a (fay ; so that, in otA& tqjiajNi&is 
debt, David was under the necessity of repairing' in person to 
the mansion of Dumbiedikes. 

He found it in a state of unexpected boetle. There Vere 
M^rkmen pulling dowi^some of the old hani^Dgs, and r^lacing 
them with others, <alteruig, repairing, scmbbiDg, painting, and 
white-washing. Ihere wae no knowing the did houae^ which 
had been so long' the mansion of cdoth and silence. The Laud > 
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Jiimmlf seemed in some confusion, •and his leoeption, though 
kind, lacked something of the reverential cordi||l<y, with which 
he u/Ud to greet David Deana Thei'e was a change also, David 
did not ifeiy well know of what nature, about the exterior of 
this landed profNrietor — an improvement in the shape of his 
garmrntts, a spruoeness in the air with which they were put on, 
that were both novelties. Even the old liat looked smarter ; 
tlie cook had been newly pointed, the lace had been refreshed, 
and instead of slouching backward or forward on the Laird’s 
head, as it happened to be thrown on, it was adjusted with a 
knowing inclination over oi^e eye. 

David Deans opened his busmess, and told down the casli. 
Dumbiodikes steadily mclined hu ear to the one, and counted 
the other with great accuracy, interfupting David, while he was 
talking of the i^emption of the captivity of Judah, to ask him 
wheth^ he did not think one or two of the guineas looked 
rather light. When lie was satisfied on tliis point, had pocketed 
his money, and had signed a receipt, he addressed David with 
some little hesitation , — ** Jeonio wad bo writing ye something, 
gudeman 

“About the siller?” replied David — “Nae doubt, she did.” 

“ And did she say nae mair abofit me ?” asked the Laird. 
“Naemair but kind* and Christian wishes — what suld she 
hae said f ” replied David, fully expecting that the Laird’s long 
courtship (if his dangling after Jeanie deserves so active a name) 
was now coming to a point. And so iiideod it was, but not to 
that point which he wished or expected. 

“ Aweel, she kens her ain mind best, gudeman. I hao maile 
a cl^ house o’ Jenny ^Ichristie, and her niece. They were 
a bad pack^—etesl’d meat and manlt, and loot the carters magg 
the coals — I’m to Ik) married the mom, and kirkit on Sunday.” 

Whatever David felt, he was too proud and too steady- 
minded t(f show any impleasant surprise in his countenance and 
manner. 

ye happy, sir, through Him that gios happineSs — 
morrisge is an honourable state.” 

“And I am wedding into an honourable house, David — tho 
Laird of Lickpelfa youngest daughter — sheesits next us in tho • 
kirk, and that’s the way I came to thinJc on’t” * * 

There was no more to be sahl) but ag»in to wish the Laird 
joy, to taste a cup of his liquor, and to walk back afjaui to St. 
Leonard’s, musing on the mutability of*lTiiman ^airs and 
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human resolutions. The* expectation that one day or other 
Jeanie would Ih Lady Dumbiedikes, had} in spite of himself, 
kept a more absolute possession of David’s mind than he hhn- ' 
self was aware of. At least, it had hitherto seemed*a union at 
all times within his daughter's roach, whenever she might choose 
to give her silent lover any degree of encouragement, and mow 
it was vanished for ever. David returned, therefore, in no very 
gracious humour for so good a man. He was angry with Jeanie 
for not having encouraged the Laird — he was angry with the 
Laird for requiring encouragement — and he was angry with 
himself for being angiy at all on thp occasion. 

On his return he found the gentleman who managed the 
Duke of Argyle’s affairs was d^irous of seeing him, with a view 
to completing the arrangement between them. Thus, after a 
brief repose, he was obliged ti' set off anew for Edinburgh, so 
that old May Hettly declared, “ That a' this was to end with 
the master just walking himself aff his feet.” 

When the business respecting the farm had been talked over 
and arranged, the profession^ gentleman acquainted Dgrid 
Deans, in answer to his inquiries concerning the state of public 
worship, that it was the pleasure of the Duke to put an excel* 
lent young dergyman, calleU Beuben Butler, into the paridi, 
which was to be his future residence. * • 

''Reuben Butler 1” exclaimed David — "Reuben Butler, the 
usher at Liberton 

"The very same,” said the Duke’s commissioner; "his 
Grace has heard an excellent character of him, and has some 
hereditary obligations to him besides — few ministers will be so 
comfortable as I am directed to make Mr. Butler.” , 

"Obligations? — The Duke? — Obligations to Reuben Butier 
— Reuben Butler a placed mimster of the Kirk of Scotland ?” 
exdaimed David, in interminable astonishment, for somehow be 
had been led by the bad success which Butler had hitherto met 
with in all his undertakings, to consider him as one of those 
step-sons of Fortune^ whom she treats with unc^ing..ngM!!ir, 
and ends with disinheriting altogether. • 

There is, perhaps, no time at which we are disposed to think 
BO highly of a fiiefui^ when we find him staiildi^ hi£^ than 
w^ expected in the esteem of others. When asniied of the 
reality of Butler’s ^ohange of prospects, David expressed his 
great, satisfimtion at his success in life, which, he obi^ed, was 
entirdy owing to himself (David). " I advis^ his puir gpand- 
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mother, who was but a silly woman, to breed him up to the 
ministry ; and I prophesied that, with a blessHg on his endea- 
vours, he woidd become a polished shaft in the temple. He 
may be sSmething ower prohd o* his carnal learning, but a gude 
lad, and has the root of the matter — as ministers gang nowy 
wlm yell find ane better, ye’ll find ten waur, thw ^ubeu 
Butler.” 

He took leave of the man of business, and walked homeward, 
fargettinh -his weariness in the various speculations to which 
this wonderful piece of inteUi^nce gave rise. Honest David 
had now, like other great ^en, to go to work to reconcile bis 
speculative principles with existing circumstances; and, like 
other great men, when they set seriously about that task, he 
was tolerably successful. ^ * ' 

Ought Reuben Butler in <»nscience to accept of this prefer- 
ment in the Kirk of Scotland, subject as David at present 
thought that establishment was to the Erastian encroachments 
of the dvil power) This was the leading question, and he 
co]|8ideied it carefully. ** The Kirk of S(^tlwd was shorn of 
its beams, and deprived of its fhll artillery and banners of 
authority; but still it contained zealous and fructifying pastors, 
attentive congregations, and, with* all her spots and blemishes, 
the like of tl^ Kirk jivis nowhere else to be seen upon earth." 

David’s doubts had been too many and too criti^ to permit 
him ever unequivocally to unite himself with any of the dis- 
senters, who upon various accounts absolutely seceded from the 
national church. He had often joined in communion with such 
of the established dorgy as approached nearest to the old Pres- 
byterian modd and principles of 1640. And although there 
were many things to be amended in that system, yet he remem- 
bered that he, David Deans, had liimself ever b^u an humble 
pleader for the good old cause in a legal way, but without 
rushing *iuto •right-hand excises, divisions and separations. 
But, as an enemy to separation, ho might join the right-hand 
ffiMeUqwship wi^ a minister* of the Kirk of Scotland fii its 
present model Etyo^ Reuben Butler might take possession of 
the parish of Knocktarlitie, without forfeiting his friendship or 
favour — Q. E. D. But, secondly, came thestrying point of lay-* 
patronage, which David Deans had gver maintained to fie a * 
coming in by the window, and over the avail, a cheating and 
starving the souls of a whole parish, for the purpose of dotlung 
the ba^ and filling the belly of the incunib^ 
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TMa presentation, therefore, from the Duke of Aigyle, what* 
ever was the vroHh and h^h character of that nobleman, was a 
limb of the brazen image, a portion of the evil things' and n^ith 
no kind of consistency could Davfd bend his mind to &voiir 
«uch a transaction. But if the parishioners themsdves joined 
in a general call to Beuben Butlmr to be their pastor, it did liot 
seem quite so evident that the existence of this imhapi^ pre> 
sentation was a reason for his refhsing them the comfo^ of his 
doctrine. If the Presbytery admitted him to the kirk, in virtue 
rather of that act of patrona^ than of the general of the 
congregation, that might be their error, and David allowed it 
was a Wvy one. But if Beuben Butler accepted the cure 
as tendered to him by i^ose whom he was called to teach, and 
who had expressed themselves desirous to learn, David, after 
considering and reconsidering the matter, came, through the 
great virtue of if, to be of opinion that he might safely so act 
in that matter. 

There remained a third stumbling-block — the oaths to 
Qoveinment exacted from the established dexgymen, in which 
they acknowledge an Erastion king and parliament, and homo- 
logate the incorporating Union between England and Scotland, 
through which the latter kin^om had l^me part and portion 
of the former, wherein Prelacy, the sister of Popeiy, had made 
fast her throne, and elevated the horns of her mitre. These 
were symptoms of defection which had often made David cry 
out, “My bowels — my bowels! — I am pained at the very 
heart I” And he remembered that a godly Bow-head matron 
had been carried out of the Tolbooth church in a swoon, b^oud 
the reach of brandy and burnt feathm, merely on hearing 
these fearful words, “ It is enacted by the Lords fpiriivMl and 
temporal,” (enounced from a Scotti^ pulpit, in the ptoenn to 
the Porteous Proclamation. Hiese oaths were^ th^fore, a 
deep compliance and diib abomination — a sin and a snare, and 
a daujger and a defection. But jthis shibboleth was not alwg r s’ 
exacted. Ministers had respect to their own tender consekairap 
and those of their brethren ; and it was not till a later p;ariod 
that the reiiiB of dtedpUne were tideen np tight fay the €lmie;al 
Ass^blies and Prtebyteries. The peace-m^dng partade came 
again to David’s assistance. If an incumbent wee not called 
upon to make such compliancet, and he got a ri^t entry into 
the church without intrusion, and hj ordady appointment, 
why, upon the whote,<David Deans came to be of opinion, that 
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the said incumbent might lawfully A\}oy the spirituality and 
^temporality of the cuie of souls at Enocktarlitie) with stipend, 
mouse, glel)e, and all thereunto appertaining. 

The best and most upright-minded men ate so strongly 
influmiced by existing circumstanRes, that it would be some- * 
whaf cruel to inquire too nearly what weight parental affection 
gave to these ingenious trains of reasoning. Let David Deans's 
situation 1)e considered. He was just deprived of oue daughter, 
and his eldest, to whom he owed so much, was cut off, by the 
sudden resolution of Dumbiedikes, fTom the high hopb whidi 
David had mitertained, that she might one day be mistress of 
that fair lordship. Just while this disappointment was bearing 
heavy on his spirits, Butler comes before his imagination — no 
longer the half-starved threadbare usher, but fat and sleek'and 
fair, the beneficed minister of Knocktarlitie, beloved by his con- 
gregation — exemplary in his life— powerful in his doctrine — 
doing the duty of the kirk as never Highland minister did 
before — turning sinners as a oolley dog turns sheep — a favourite 
of the Duke of Aigyle, and drawing a stipend of eight hundred 
punds Scots, and four chalders of victual Here was a match, 
making up in David’s mind, in a tenfold degree, the dis- 
appointment in the case yf Dumbie^es, in so far as the good- 
man of St. Leonard’s held a powerful minister m much greater 
admiration than a mere landed proprietor. It did not occur to 
him, as on additional reason in ^vour of the match, that Jeanie 
might herself have some choice in the matter ; for the idea of 
(xm^ting her feelings never once entered into the honest man’s 
head, any more than the possibility that her inclination might 
perhaps differ from his oW 

The result of his meditations was, that he was called upon to 
take the management of the whole affair into his own hand, 
and give, ^if it should be found possible without sinful com- 
pliance, or*backlliding, or defection of any kind, a worthy pastor 
to l^e kirk of Knocktarlitie. intervention 

orlSh^lionest dealer in butter-milk who dwelt in Libeilon, 
David*summoned to his presence Beuben Butlm*. Even from 
thistworthy messenger he was unable to conceal certain swelling 
emotions di^ty, insomuch, that, when tUb carter had com- ' 
municated his mesi^ to the tuher, he*added, that ** CertaiSly 
the Gudeman of St. Leonard’s had some gisaid news to tell him, 
for he was as uplifted as a midden-cock upon natteiis.” 

Butler, it may readily be conemved, imme^tely obeyed the 
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Buinmous. He -was a pl&in character, in which worth and good 
eense and simplicity were the jnincipal •ingredients j but love, 
on this occasion, gave him a certain degree' of addre^ He had 
received an intimation of the favour designed him hy the Duke 
> of Argyle, with what feelings those only can conceive who have 
experience a sudden prospect of being raised to indepeddence 
and respect from penury and tdL He resolved, however, that 
the old man should retain all the consequence of b^ng, in his 
own opinion, the first to communicate the important intelligence. 
At the 'Same time, he also determined that in the eicpected con> 
ference he would permit David Peans to expatiate at length 
upon the proposal, in aU its bearings, without irritating him 
either by interruption or contradiction. This last was the most 
prudent plan he could have adopted ; because, although there 
were many doubts which David Deans could himself clear up to 
his own satisfaction, yet he might have been by no means dis- 
posed to accept the solution of any other person; and to 
engage him in an argument would have been certain to confirm 
him at once and for ever in the opinion which Butler chanced 
to impugn. 

He received his friend with an appearance of important 
gravily, which real misforfhne had long compelled him to lay 
aside, and which belonged to those ^ days of awful authority 
in which he predominate over Widow Butler, and dictated the 
mode of cultivating the crofts of Beersheba. He made known to 
Reuben, with great prolixity, the prospect of his changing his 
present residence for the charge of the Duke of Aigyle's stock- 
farm in Dumbartonshire, and enumerated the various advantages 
of the situation with obvious adf-codgratulation ; but assured 
the patient hearer, that nothing had much moved him to 
acceptance, as the sense that, by his skill in bestial, ho could 
render the most important services to his Grace the Duke of 
Argyle, to whom, “ irf the late unhappy cii-cuifistanee ” (here a 
tear dimmed the sparkle of pride in the old man’s eye), ** he had 
beehsae muckle obliged.” ^ •*** 

** To put a rude Hielandman into sic a charge,” he continued, 
*‘what could be expected but that he suld be sic a chiefest herds- 
man, as wicked Doeg the Edomite f whereas, while this grey 
hdkd is to the fore, not ji elute o’ them but sail be as weel cared 
for as if they were the fistted kine of Pharaoh. — And now, 
Reuben, lad, seeing we maun remove our tent to a strange 
country, ye will bb easting a dolefu’ look after us, and tiiiqking 
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with whom ye are to hold counsel anenh your goTemment in thae 
slippery and backsUding times; and nae doubt remembering; 
^t the ai^d man, David Deans, was made the instrument to 
bring you out of the mire of sdiiam and heresy, wherein your 
father’s house delighted to wallow ; aften also, nae doubt, when 
ye ufb pressed wi’ ensnaring trials and tentations and heart- 
plagues, you, that are like a recruit that is marching for the 
first time to the touk of drum, will miss the auld, Imuld, and 
experienced veteran soldier that has felt the brunt of mony a 
fold day, and heard the bullets whistle as aften as he has hairs 
left on his auld pow.” , 

It is very possible that Butl^ might internally be of opinion, 
that the reflection on his ancestor’s peculiar tenets might have 
been spared, or that he might be pr&umptuous enough even to 
think, that, at his years, and with his own lights, he might be 
able to hold his course without the pilotage of honest David 
But he only replied, by expressing his regret, that anything 
should separate him from an ancient, tried, and affectionate 
friend. • 

“ But how can it be helped, man ?” said David, twisting his 
features into a sort of smile—** How can we help it ? — I trow, 
ye canna tell me that— Ye maun feave that to ither folk — ^to 
the Duke of Argyle and mo, Reuben. It’s a gude thing to hae 
friends in this warld — how muckle better to hae an interest 
b^ond it 1” 

And David, whose piety, though not always quite rational^ 
was as sincere as it was j^bitual and fervent, looked reveren- 
tially upward and paused. .Mr. Butler intimated the pleasure 
with which he would redeivo his friend’s advice on a subject so 
important, and David resumed. 

** What think ye now, Reuben, of a kirk — a regular kirk 
under the present establishment f-~Were sic offei'ed to ye, wad 
ye be freS to accept it, and under \vhilk provisions? — I am 
speaking but by way of query.” 

replied, **That if sucli a prospect were held oiA to 
him, be woidd probably first consult whether he was likely to 
be pseful to the parish he should be called to; and if there 
appeared a fair jarospect of his proving so, bis friend must be 
aware, that in every other point of vipw, it would be hi^y 
advantageous for him,” 

**Ri^t, Reuben, very right, lad,” answered the monitor, 
**yq^ ain conscience is the ^t thing to hef satisfied —for how 
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sail he teach others thalf has himaell sae ill learned the Scrip* 
tures, as to grip for the lucre of foul earthly preferment, sie 
gear and manse, money and victual, that which is pot his in a 
spiritual sense — or wha makes his kirk a stalking-horse, from 
behind which he may tak aim at his stipend) But I look fbr 
better things of you — and specially ye maun be minded hot to 
act altogether on your ain judgment, for therethrough comes 
sair mistakes, backslidings and defections, on the }eft and on 
the right. If there were sic a day of trial put to you, Reuben, 
you, who are a young lad, ^though it may be ye are gifted wi* 
the carnal tongues, and those whilk were spoken at Rome, whilk 
is now the seat of the scarlet abomination, and by the Gredm, 
to whom the Gospel was as fodishness, yet nae-the-less ye may 
be entreated by your weel-wis^er to t^e the counsel of those 
prudent and resolved and weAther-withstonding professors, wha 
hae kend what it was to lurk on banks and in mosses, in bogs 
and in caverns, and to risk the peril of the head rather than 
renounce the honesty of the heart.” 

Butler replied, ** That certainly, possessing such a friend as 
he hoped and trusted he had in the goodman himself, who Inid 
seen so many changes in the preceding century, he should be 
much to blame if he did not avail hiipself of his experience and 
friendly counsel.” 

**Eneugh said — eneugh said, Reuben,” said David Deans, 
with internal’ exultation ; ** and say that ye were in the predi- 
cament whereof I hae spoken, of a surety I would deem it my 
duty to gang to the root o’ the nmtter, and lay bare to you the 
ulcers and imposthumes, and the sores and the leprosies, of this 
our time, crying aloud and sparing nol” 

David Deans was now in his element. He commenced' his 
examination of the doctrines and belief of the Christian CMrch 
with the very Culdees, from whom he pasj»4 to John Knot, — 
from John Knox to *the recusants in James th% Si:!^h*8 time — 
Bruce, Black, Blair, Livingstone, — from them to the brief, and 
at length triumphant peri^ of^ the Presbyterian Qhurchln^l®!^' 
dour, until it was overrun by the Engliah Independents.* Then 
followed the dismal times of prelaqy, the iadtdgenees, i!Msv#n in 
number, witli all^their shades and be^gs, naiS he aErrivi^ at 
tHe reign of King James the Second, in which he himself had 
been, in his own mind, neitiher an obsoure actor nor aa obscure 
0 uff€^. Then was letter doomed to hear the most detailed 
and annotated edHiou of what he bad so often heard befetfe, — 
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David Deaus’s confinement, namely, in* the iron cage in the 
Ganougate Tolbooth, and the cause thereof. 

*We should he veiy unjust to our Mend David Deans, if ve 
should *^|iretanuit" — to use hm own expression — a narrative 
which he held eesential to his fiune. A drunken trooper of the 
Royal Guards, Rrands Gordon by name, had chased five or six 
of the skulking Whigs, among whom was oiu* Mend David; 
and after he h^ comp^ed them to stand, and was in the act 
of brawling with them, <me of their number fired a pocket- 
pistol, and shot him dead. David used to sneer and shake his 
head when any one asked him jvfaether he had been the instru- 
ment of removing this wicked persecutor from the face of the 
earth. In fimt ^e merit of the deed lay betweon*him mid his 
Mend, Patrick Walker, the pedlar^ whdbe works he was so fond 
of quoting. Neither of them cared directly to claim the merit 
of (fencing Mr. Francis Gordon of the Life-Guards, there being 
some wild cousins of his about Edinburgh, who might have 
been even yet addicted to revenge, but yet neither of them 
chose V> disown or yield to the other the merit of this active 
defence of their religious rights. David said, that if he had 
fired a pistol then, it was what he never did after or before. 
And as for Mr. Patrick Walker, he hah left it upon record, that 
his great surprise was, that so small a pistol coidd kill so big a 
man. These are the words of that venerable biographer, whose 
trade had not taught him by experience, that an inch was as 
good as an ell • He” (Frands Gordon) “ got a shot in his 
head out of a pocket-pistol, rather fit for diverting a boy tlum 
killing such a furious, mad, brisk man, which notwithstanding 
kiUed him dead!”* 

Upon the extensive foundation which the history of the kirk 
afforded, during its short-lived triumph and long tribulation, 
David, with length of breath and of narrative, which would 
have astonndbd aiQr one but a lover of his daughter, proceeded 
to lay down his own rules for guiding the conscience of his 
Medllf*aSAn ftspirant to serve m the ministiy. Upon this 
sul^ect, the go^ man went through such a variety of nice aud 
casuis^oal problems, supposed so many extreme cases, made the 
distinotioiiB so critical and nice betwixt the right hand and the 
left hand-— betwixt compliance and defection — holding baclt 
and stepping aside-— slippiug and stumbling— rsnares aud errors 
—that at lei^h, after having limited the path of troth to a 
, * Note S. Death of FnoCii Owdpit 
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mathematical line, he ,waa hrou^^t to the broad admission, that 
each man’s conscience, after he had .gained a certain view of 
the difficult navigation which he was to encounter, would be 
the best guide for his pilotage. He stated the^examples and 
arguments for and against the acceptance of a kirk on the pre- 
sent revolution model, with much more impartiality tc Butler 
than he had been able to place them before ^ own view. And 
he concluded, that his young ftiend ought to think upon these 
things, and be guided by the voice of his conscience, 
whe^er he could take such an awful trust as the chaige of 
souls without doing injury to his own internal convictimi of 
what is light or wrong. 

When David had finished his very long harangue, whidi was 
only interrupted by monosyllables, or little more, on the part 
of Butler, the orator himt^elf tras greatly astonished to find that 
the conclusion, at which he very naturally wished to arrive, 
seemed much less decisively attained than when he had argued 
the case in his own mind. 

In this particular, David’s QitTent of thinking and sj^eaking 
only illustrated the very important and genei^ proposition, 
concerning the excellence of the publicity of debate. For, under 
the influence of any partial feding, it is certain, that most men 
can more easily reconcile themsdv^ to any favourite measiuu, 
when agitating it in their own mind, than when obliged to 
expose its merits to a third party, when the necessity of seeming 
impartial procures for the. opposite arguments^ much more fair 
statement than that which he affords it in tadt meditation. 
Having finished what he had to say, David thought himself 
obliged to bo more explicit in point of fact, and to explain that 
this was no hypothetical case, but one on which (by'liis own 
influence and ^at of the Duke of Argyle) Beuben Butler would 
soon be called to decide. 

It was even with something like apprehension that David 
Deans heard Butler announce in return to this communication, 
that he would take that night to consider on what l^^bad'said 
with such kind intentions, and return him an a^wer^t^ next 
morning. The feelings of the father mastered David on this 
occasion. He stressed Butler to spend the evening with*lum-^ 
'He produced, most unusual at his meals, (me, nay, two bottles 
of a^ strong al^ — He spoke of lus daughter-^ her merits-— 
her housewifely — ^her thrift — her affection. He led Butler so 
decidedly up tf a dedaration <if his fedings towards Jeani^« 
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that, before nightM, it was distinctly mderstood she was to 
be the bride of Benb^ Butler ; and if th^ thought it indeli- 
oatS to abridm th& period of deliberation which Beuben hod 
stipulated, it seemed to be sufficiently understood betwixt them, 
that there was a strong probability of his becoming minister of 
Knodctorlitje, providing the congregation were as willing to 
accept of him, as the Duke to grant him the presentation. 
The matter of the oaths, they agreed, it was time enough to 
dispute about,' whenever the shibMeth should be tendered. 

Many arrangements were adopted that evening, which were 
afterwi^ ripened by correspondence with the Di^e of Argylc’s 
man of business, who intrustell Deans and Butler with the 
benevolent wish of his principal, that they should all meet with 
Jeanie, on her return from England, ftt the Duke’s huntings 
lodge in Boseneath. 

This retrospect, so far as the placid loves of Jeanie Deans 
and Beuben Butler are concerned, forms a full explanation of 
the preceding narrative up to their meeting on the island, us 
idieady mentioned. • 


OHAPTEB FOBTY-THIED. 

“ I come,” he enid, “ my love, my life, 

Ajid~iiature*8 deaxest name^my wife : 

Thy father's house and friends resign, 

My home, my fryands, my sire, are thine.” 

Looak. 

The meeting of Jeanie and Butler, under circumstances pro- 
mising to crown an affection so long delayed, was rather affecting, 
from its sim^e sinoerity than from its nncommon vehemence 
of feeling. David Deans, whose practice was sometimes a little 
diffeSf^fiat^rgm 1^ theory, appalled them at first, by giving them 
the opinion of sundry of the suffering preachers and champions 
of hia vonnger days, that marriage, though honourable by the 
laws ca Scripture, was yet a state over-rashly soveted by pro* 
fessoiB, and specially by young ministers, whose desire, he saidj» 
was at whiles tbo inord^te for kirks, Spends, and wives, 
whidk had frequently occasioned over-ready compliance with 
<the general defections of the times. He end^toured to make 
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them awaro also, that hasty vedlock had be^ the baae of many 
a savouiy professor — that the imbelipvii^ wife had too often 
reversed the tert, and perverted the beUering husband — that 
when the femous Donidd Cargill, being then Hiding in Lee* 
Wood, in Lanarkshire, it being killing*tune, did, upcm impoi'- 
tunity, nuffiy Bobert Marshal of Starry Shaw, he thus ex- 
pressed himself: *‘What hath induced Bobert to many this 
woman f her ill will overcome his good — he will not keq> the 
Avay long — ^his thriving days are done.” To the sad accomplish- 
ment of which prophecy DavM said he was hismelf a living 
witness, fer Bobert Marshal, having fallen into fonf eomplianGes 
with the enemy, went home, satd heard the curates, declined 
into other steps of defection, and became lights esteemed. 
Indeed, he obeyed, that tire great upholders of the standard, 
Cargill, Peden, Cameron, und^nwi(^ had less delight in tying 
the bonds of matrimony than in any other pieoe of their mini- 
Bterud work; and although th^ would neither dissuade the 
tjorties, nor refuse their office, they considered the being called 
to it as an evidence of indiffermice, on the part of those i^tweon 
whom it was solemnised, to the many grievous things of the 
day. Notwithstanding, however, that marriage was a snare 
unto many, David was of^ opinion (as, indeed, he had showed in 
his practice) that it was in itself h6ho]irable, especially if times 
were such that honest men could be secure against b^g shut, 
hanged, or banished, and had ane competent livelihood to main- 
tain themselves, and those that might come after them. “ And, 
therefore,” as he concluded something abruptly, addressing 
Jeanie and Butler, who, with faces as high-colour^ as crimson, 
had been listening to his lengthened aigument for and against 
the holy state of matrimony, will leave you to your ain 
cracks.” 

As their private conversation, however interesting to them- 
selves, mi^t probably be very little so to the readeS*, so far ae it 
respect their present feeli^ and future prospects, we eball 
pass it over, and only mention the informatioB wlyotz^Mnie 
received fn>m Butler conoeming her sister's elopement, which 
oontained many particulars rimt she had been unable to ^actiacl 
fima‘ her fether* 

» Jeanie learned, therefore, that, fer three days ^fter her pardon 
had arrived, Bffie«ha^ been the inmate of her mthar'i house at 
St. Leonard’s — ^that the interviews betwixt David and his emug 
child, which hnd^ taken place before she was liberated from* 
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prison, had been toudiing in the extrema ; but Butler could not 
suppress his opinion, tb|it, when he wss freed 6om the appro- 
b^sion of Jier in a manner so horrible, her father had 
tightened th9 bands of discipUne, so as, in some degree, to gall 
the feelings, and aggravate the irritability of a spirit natui^ 
impatient and petulant, and now doubly so from the sense of 
merited disgrace. 

On the third night, Effie disappeared from St. Leonard's, 
leaving no intimation whatever of the route she had taken. 
Butler, however, set out in pursuit of her, and with much 
trouble traffid her towards a little landing-place, formed by a 
small brook which enters thi sea betwixt Musselburgh and 
Edinburgh. This place, which has been since made into a small 
harbour, surround^ by many villas and lodging-houses, is now 
termed Portobello. At this timtf it was surrounded a waste 
common, covered with fiuze, and unfrequented, s^ve by fishing- 
boats, and now and then a smuggling luggen A ves^ of this 
description had been hovering in the firth at the time of Efiie's 
elopement, and, as Butler asoectained, a boat had come ashore 
in the*evezung on which the fugitive had disappeared, and bad 
carried on bo^d a femalek As the vessel made ^ immediatdy, 
and landed no part of their caigo, the/e seemed little doubt that 
they were accomplices 9 f *the notorious Bobertson, and that 
the vessel had only come into the firth to cany oif his paramour. 

* This was made clear by a letter which Butler himself soon 
afterwards received by post, signed E. D., but without bearing, 
any date of place or time. It was miserably ill written and 
spdt ; sea-sickness having appaimitly aided the derangement of 
Effie’s veiy irregular <H:thogniphy and mode of expi-ession. In 
this epistle, however, as in all that unfortunate girl said or did, 
there was something to praise as well as to blame. She said in 
her letter, “ That she could not endure that her father and her 
sister should* go into banishment, or be partakers of her shame, 
— ^that if her burden was a heavy one, it was of her own bind- 
ing^Ksgd she had the more right to Ijear it alone, — that in 
^ture ^ey coifid not be a comfort to her, or she to them, since 
every look and word of her fiither put her in mind of her trans- 
gressidn, and was like to drive her mad, — that^she had nearly 
IcNit her judgment during the three days she was at St Leonard'# 
-^her fisther meant weel by her, and all* mep, but he did not 
know the dreadfiil pain he gave her in casting up her sins. If 
, Jeanie had been at hame, it might hoe dune li^Mer— ireanie was 
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ane, like the angels in leaven, that rather weep for sinners, than 
reckon their transgressions. But she ahould never see Jeanie 
ony mair, and that was the thought that gave her the saireft 
heart of a’ that had come and gane yet. On her Bended knees 
would she pray for Jeanie night and day, baith for what she 
had done, and what she had scorned to do, in her bphalf ; for 
what a thought would it have been to her at that moment o’ 
time, if that upright creature had made a fault to save her ! 
She desired her father would give Jeanie a’ the gdar — ^her ain 
(i.e. Ef* e’s) mother’s and a’ — She had made a dei^ giving up 
W right, and it was in Mr. hToyit’s hand — ^Warld’s gear was 
henceforward the least of her (»re^ nor was it likely to be muckle 
her mister — She hoped this would make it easy for her sister to 
settle and immediately 'aft^ this esqpression, she wished But- 
ler himself all good things, iif return for his kindness to her. 
” For herself,” .she said, “ she kend her lot would be a waesome 
ane, but it was of her own framing, sae she desired the less pity. 
Bu^ for her friends’ satisfaction, she wished them to know that 
she was gaun nae ill gate — ^tlmt^they who had done her maist 
wrong were now willing to do her what justice was in their 
power ; and she would, in some warldly respects, be far better 
off than she deserved. But she desired her family to remain 
satisfied with this assurance, uid gi^e themselves no trouble in 
making farther inquiries after her.” 

To David Deans and to Butler this letter gave very little* 
comfort; for what was to be expected from this unfortunate 
girl’s uniting her fate to that of a character so notorious as 
Robertson, who thqy readily guessed was alluded to in the last 
sentence, excepting that she should become the partner and 
victim of his friture crimes 9 Jemiie, who knew George Staun- 
ton’s character and real rank, saw her sister’s situation under a 
ray of better hope. She augured well of the haste he had 
shown to reclaim 1 m interest in Effie, and she trusted he had 
made her his wife. If so, it seemed improbable that, with his 
expected fortune and high cdhnections, he should agqiijuiesfeilne 
the life of crimioiGd adventure which he had led, esp^i^ since, 
as matters stood, his life depended upon his keeping bis own 
secret, which could only be done by an entire ^onge Sf his 
Labits, and particularly by avoiding all those who hed known 
the heir of Willingham under the diaracter of the audacioas, 
criminal, and condemned Robertson. 

She thought X most likely that the couple would go abroad 
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for a few years, and not return to England until the afifair of 
Porteous was totally forgotten. Jeanie, therefore, saw more 
hopes for h^ sister than Butler or her &ther had been ablo to 
perceive ; but she was not at lib^y to impart the comfort which 
she jfelt in believing that she would be seciu'e from the pressure 
of poVbrty, and in little risk of being seduced into the paths of 
guilt. She could not have e^la^ed this without making 
public what it was essentially necessary for Effie’s chance of 
comfort to ixmceal, the identity, namely, of George Staunton 
and George Robertson. After ^ it was dreadful to think that 
EfSe had united herself to at„man condemned for felony, and 
liable to trial for murder, whatever might be his rank in life, 
and the degree of his repentance. Besides, it was melancholy 
to reflect, that, she herself bei^ in*po8Bes8ion of the wliole 
dreadful secret, it was most pro&ble he would, out of regard 
to his own feelings, and fear for his safety, never again permit 
her to see poor Effie. After perusing and re-perusing her sister’s 
valedictory letter, she gave ease to her feelings in a flood of 
tears, «which Butler in vain endeavoured to check by every 
soothing attention in his power. She was obliged, however, at 
length to look up and wipe her eyes, for her father, thinking he 
had allowed the lovers time enouglT for conference, was now 
advancing towards them irom the Lodge, accompanied by the 
Paptain of Enockdunder, or, as his friends called him for 
brevity’s sake, Duncan Knock, a title which some youthful ex- 
ploits had rendered peculiarly appropriate. * 

This Duncan of Enockdunder was a person of first-rate im- 
portance in the island of Boseneath,* and the continental 
parishes of Knocktarlitie,* KOmun, arid so forth ; nay, his 
influence extended as far as Oowal, where, however, it was 
obscured by tliat of another factor. The Tower of Knock 
dunder still occupies, with its remains, a dllf overhanging the 
Holy Loch. * Duncan swoi'c it had beon a royal castle ; if so, it 
was one of the smallest, the space within only forming a squai-c 
of Sbrimsojeet^ and bearing theretore a ridiculous proportion to 
the thickness of the walls, which was ten feet at least. Such 
as it, was, however, it h^ long given the title of Captain, 
equivdent to that of Chatellain, to the ancestors of Duncan, 
who were retainers pf the house of Argyle^and hdd a hereditary 
jurisdiction under them, of little extent indeed, but which had 

* [This is, more correotly speaking; a peniisKula.] 

VbL. VII. * * 2 a 
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great consequence in their own eyes, and was usually administered 
with a vigour somewhat beyond the laww 
The present representative of that ancient famlljr was a stout 
short man about fiAy, whose pleasure it was to unite in his 
own person tlie dress of the Highlands and Lowlands, wearing 
on his head a black tie-wig, surmounted by a fierce oo(±ed-hat, 
deeply guarded with gold lace, while the rest of his dress con- 
sisted of the plaid and philabeg. Duncan superintended a 
district which was partly Highland, partly Lowland, and there- 
fore might be supposed to combine their national habits, in 
order to show his impaxtialily to Trojan or Tyrian. The incon- 
gniity, however, had a whimsical and ludicrous efiect, as it 
made his head and body look as if belonging to different in- 
dividuals ; or, as some one said who had seen the executions of 
the insurgent prisoners in 1715, it seemed as if some Jacobite 
enchanter, having recalled the sufferers to life, had clapped, in 
his haste, an Engli.shman’B head on a Highlander's body. To 
finish the portrait, the bearing of the gracious Duncan was 
brief, bluff, and consequential, aSid the upward turn of his short 
copper-coloured nose indicated that he was somewhat addicted 
to wrath and usquebaugh. 

When this dignitary had advanced up to Butler and td Jeanie, 
“ I take the fre^om, Mr. Deans," he said in a very consequential 
manner, “ to salute your daughter, whilk I presume this young 
lass to be — 1 kiss eyeiy pretty girl that comes to Boseneath, in 
virtue of my office." Having made this gallant speech, he took 
out his quid, saluted Jeanie with a hearty smack, and bade her 
welcome to Argyle’s co^try. Then addressing Butler, he said, 
“ Ye maun gang ower and meet the* carle ministers yonder the 
morn, for they will want to do your job, and syud it down with 
usquebaugh doubtless — they i^dom make dry work in this 
kintra.” 

'^And the Laird "-^^d David Deans, addressing Butler in 
farther explanation 

“The Captain, man,” interrupted Duncan; “folk jwatihtflcen 
wha ye are speaking aboot, unless ye gie shentlemims their 
proper title.” ^ 

“ The Captain, then,” said David, “ assures me that the call 
ii unanimous on the part of the parishiouerSr-a real harmonious 
call, Beuben.” * 

« “I pelieve,” said Duncan, “it was os harmonious as could 
pe expected, when the tae half o', the bodies were davering 
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Sassenach, and the t’other skirling Gaelic, like sea-maws and 
clackgeese before a storm. Ane wad hae needed the gift of 
V)ngues to^ken preceesely what they said — ^but I pelieve the 
best end of it was, ’Long live MacCallimmiore and Knock- 
dtmder !’ — ^And as to its being an unanimous call, I wad be glad 
to kdh fat business the carles hare to call ony thing or ony body 
but what the Duke and mysell likes 1” 

** Kerertheless,” said Mr. Butler, “ if any of the parishioners 
hare any scruples, which sometimes happen in the mind of 
sincere professors, I should be happy of an opportunity of trying 
to remore” 

“ Nerer fash your peard altout it, man,” interrupted Duncan 
Elnock — “ Leare it a’ to me. — Scruple ! deil ane o’ then\ has 
been bred up to scruple onything that they’re bidden to do. 
And if sic a thing suld hnpi)en as ye speak o’, ye sail see the 
sincere professor, as ye ca’ him, towed at the stem of my boat 
for a few furlongs. 1*11 try if the water of the Haly Loch winna 
wash off scruples as wcel as fleas — ^Cot tarn !” 

The rest of Duncan’s threat was lost in a growling gurgling 
sort of sound, which he made in his throat, and which menaced 
recusants with no gentle means of •conversion. David Deans 
would Certainly have giveo battle in defence of tlie right of the 
Christian congregation to be consulted in the choice of their own 
.pastor, which, in his estimation, was one of the choicest and most 
iualienable of their privileges ; but he hod again engaged in dose 
conversation with Jeanie, and, with more interest than he was 
in use to take in affairs foreign alike to his occupation and to 
his religious tenets, was Squiring into the particulars of her 
London journey. This was, perhaps, fortimate for the new- 
formed friendship betwixt him and the Captain of Knockdunder, 
which rested, in David’s estimation, upon the proofs he had 
given of hk skill in managing stock ; but, in reality, upon the 
special char^ transmitted to Duncan from the Duke and his 
agent, to b^ave with the utmost attention to Deans and l|is 
• . 

“ And now, sirs,” said Duncan, in a commanding tone, “ 1 
am tQ pray ye a’ to come in to your supper, for yonder is Mr. 
Archibald half famished, %nd a Saxon woman, that looks as jf 
hor een were fleeing out o’ her head wf dear and wonder, as if 
she had never seen a shentleman in a philab^ pefore.” 

” And Beuben Butler.” said David, “ will ,doiibtleas desire 
* instantly to retire, that he may prepare his mind for the essrdse 
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of to-morrow, that hia vr(^k may suit the day, and be an ofierinE 
of a sweet savour in the nostrils of the reverend Presbytery.” 

“ Hout tout, man, it’s but little ye ken about them,” intex^ 
rupted the Captain. ** Tell a ane o* them wad gie*^ the savour 
of the hot venison pasty which I smell” (turning his squab noss 
up in the air) ** a’ the way frae the Lodge, for a’ that Mr. Putler, 
or you either, can say to them.” 

David groaned ; but judging he had to do with a Gallio, as 
he said, did not think it worth his while to give battla They 
followed the Captain to the house, and arranged themselves 
with great ceremony round a wfil-loaded supper-table. The 
only other circumstance of the evening worthy to be recorded 
is, that Butler pronounc^ the blessing ^ that Knockdunder 
found it too long, and David .Deans censured it as too short, 
from which the charitable reader may conclude it was exactly 
the proper length. 


CHAPTER PORTY-FOURTH. 

Now tam the Psalmii ower. 

And lilt wi’ holf elangos.; 

Of double yene come gie ns four, 

And skirl np the Bangor. 

Bubkb. 

The next was the important day, when, according to the forms 
and ritual of the Scottish Eirk, Reuben Butler was to be 

ordained minister of Enocktarlirio, by the Presbytery of 

And so eager were the whole party, that all, ezoeptmg Mrs. 
Dutton, the destined Cowslip of lnveraTy,'were stirring at an 
early hour. 

Their host, whose appetite was as quick "and "keen as his 
tejpdper, was not long in sqmmoning them to a substantial 
breakfast, where there were at least a dozen of differan^i^pa- 
rations of milk, plenty of cold nmat, scores boiled an^ roasted 
eggs, a huge cag of butter, half-ariSrkin henings boile^ and 
lulled, frc^ uM salt, and tea and coffee for them that liked 
it, which, as their landlord aasured them,»with a nod and a 
wink, pointing, at'the same time, to a little cutter which seemed 
dodging under the lee of the island, cost them little beside the 
fetching ashore. •• 
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^*I8 the contraband trade permitt4d here so openly?” said 
Butler. “ I should think it very unfavourable to the people’s 
morals.” ^ 

** The Duke, Mr. Putler, has gien nae orders concerning the 
putting of it dowif* said the magistrate, and seemed to think 
that he had said all that was necessary to justify his connivance. 

Butler was a man of prudence, and aware that real good 
can only be obtained by remonstrance when remonstrance is 
well4imed; so for the present he said nothing more on the 
subject. 

When breakfast was half oyer, in flounced Mrs. Dolly, as fine 
as a blue sacque and cheny-coloured ribands could make her. 

“ Good nfbrrow to you, madam,” sai^j the master of ceremonies ; 
“ I trust-your early rising will not skaith ye.” 

The dame apologised to Captain Knockunder, as she was 
pleased to term their entertainer ; “but, as we say in Cheshire,” 
she added, I was like the Mayor of Altringham, who lies in 
bed while his breeches are mending, for the girl did not bring 
up the right bundle to my roofii, till she had brought up all the 
others by mistake one afW t'other. — Well, I suppose we ai'c all 
for church to-day, as I uiiderstand— ^Pray may I be so bold as 
to ask, if it is the fashion /or your North country gentlemen to 
go to church in yoiu* petticoats. Captain Knockunder ?” 

“ Captain of Knookdunder, madam, if you please, for I knock 
under to no man; and in r(»pect of my garb, I shall go to 
church as I am, at your service, madam ; for if I were to li6 
in bed like your Major What-d’ye-callum, till my preeches were 
mended, 1 might be there all my life, seeing 1 never had a pair 
of them on my person bu{ twice in my life, which I am pound 
to remember, it peing when the Duke brought his Duchess here, 
when her Grace pehoved to be pleasured ; so I e’en porrowed 
the minister’s trews for the twa days his Grace was pleased to 
stay — but ^ will put mySelf under sic confinement again 
for^no man on earth, or womap, either, but her Grace beipg 
alwayff^xseptod, as in duty pound.” 

The mistress of the milking-pail stared, but, making no 
answer to this round declaration, immediately proceeded to 
show, that the alarm of. the preceding evjhing had in xg> 
degree injured her appetite. • 

When the meal was finished, the Oaptiim*pxoposed to them 
to take boat, in order that Mrs. Jeanio might her new place 
of resiidence, and that he himself might inquire whether the 
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necessary preparations hSd been made there, and at the Manse, 
for receiving the future inmates of these tnansions. . , 

The morning was delightful, and the huge rhountrun-shadows 
slept upon the mirrored wave the firth, almost as little dis- 
turbed as if it had been an inland lake. Even Mrs. Dutton's 
fears no longer annoyed her. She had been informed by Archi- 
bald, that ^ere was to be some sort of junketting after the 
sermon, and that was what she loved dearly ; and as for the 
water, it was so still that it would look quite like a pleasuring 
on the Thames. 

The whole party being embarked, therefore, in a large boat, 
which the captain called his coach and six, and attended by a 
smaller one termed his gig^ the gallant Duncan steered straight 
upon the little tower of the old-feshioned church of Knocktarlitie, 
and the exertions of six stout rowers sped them rapidly on their 
voyage. Ab they neared the land, the hills appeared to recede 
from them, and a little valley, formed by the descent of a small 
river from the mountains, evolved itself as it were upon their 
approach. The style of the <»imtiy on each side was simply 
pastoral, and resembled, in appearance and character, the 
description of a forgott^ Scotch poet, which runs nearly 
thus : — * 

Th« water gently down a level slid, 

With little din, bat ooathy what it made , 

On ilka ride the trees mw thick and long, 

. And wi* the wild birds' notes were a' in sang ; 

On either side, a full bow-shot and moir. 

The green was even, gowony, and fair ; 

With easy slope on every hmd the brsM 

To the hills' feet with soattbr'd bashes raise ; , 

With goats and sheep aboon, and kye below, 

The bonny banks all in a swana did go.* 

They landed in this Highland Arcadia, at the mouth of the 
small stream which Vateied the delightful and 'peaceable valley. 
Iu}iabitant8 of Weral descriptions came to pay their respect!^, to 
the Captain of Enockdunder, a homage which- he <waPveiy 
peremptory in exacting, and to see the new settlerB.* Some 
of these were men after David Deans's (mu heart, elders of 
the kirk-session, *26010118 professors, from the Ijemtox, Lanark- 
shire, and Ayrriiire, to whom the preceding Duke of Argyle 
liad given rooms Itf this como' of his estate, because they had 
suffered for joining his father, the unfortunate Earl, during his 

« RobbIi ForUmm* Sheph^rdesi. Edit 1778, p. S3. 
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ill-fated attempt in 1686. Theae weretcakes of the right leaven 
for David r^gaJhig himaelf with ; and, had it not been for this 
•diroumstance) he ^as been heard to say, ** that the Oaptoin of 
Knockdunder would have swore him out of the country in 
twenty-four hours, sae awsome it was to ony thinking soul to 
hear his imprecations, upon the slightest temptation that crossed 
his humour.** 

Besides these, there were a wilder set of parishioners, moun- 
taineers from ^e upper glen and adjacent hill, who spoke 
Gaelic, went about armed, and wore the Highland dress. But 
the stnct commands of the Duke had established such good 
order in this part of bis territories, that the Gael and Saxons 
Uved upon the best possible terms of ^d neighbourhood. 

They first visited the Manse^ as the parsonage is termed in 
Scotland. It was old, but in good repair, and stood snugly 
embosomed in a grove of sycamore, with a well-stocked garden 
in front, bounded by the small river, which was partly visible 
from tlie windows, partly concealed by the bushes, trees, and 
bounding hedge. Within, the house looked less comfortable 
than it might have been, for it had been neglected by the late 
incumbent; but workmen had been labouring, under the direc- 
tions of the Captain of Kuockdundef, and at the expense of tho 
Duke of Aigyle, to put i^into some order. Tho old “ plenish- 
ing” had been removed, and neat, but plain household furniture 
ht^ been sent down by th^ Duke in a brig of his own called 
the Caroline, and was now ready to bo placed in order in the 
apartments. 

The gracious Duncan, finding matters were at a stand among 
the workmen, summoned* before him the delinquents, and im- 
pressed all who heard him with a sense of his authority, by 
the penalties with which he threatened them for their delay. 
Mulcting them in half their charge, he assured them, would 
the least of ; ibr, if they were to neglect his pleasure and the 
Duke’s/ ** he would be tanui’d if he ;)aid them the t’other half 
eitller^tiiRnd th^ might seek law for it where they could get ft.” 
The wodc-people humbled themselves before the offended digui- 
tai 7 ,/uid spake him soft and fair; and at length, upon Mr. 
Butler recalling to his mind that it was the oniination-day, and 
that the workmen were probably thiuki]^ of going to chui‘dh, 
Kaockdunder agreed to forgive them, out ef respect to their 
new minister. 

“ But an I catch them negleoking my duty Again, Air. Putler, 
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the teil pe in me if the kirk duiU be an excuse ; for what has 
the like o* them rapparees to do at the^ kirk ony day put Sun< 
days, or then either, if the Duke and I has the necessitous ub6s 
for them 1” *’ 

It may he guessed with what feelings of quiet satisfaction and 
delight Butler looked forward to spending his days, honoured 
and useful as he trusted to be, in this sequestered valley, and 
how often an intelligent glance was exchan^ betwixt him and 
Jeanie, whose good-humoured face looked positively handsome, 
from the egression of modesty, and, at the same time, of satis- 
faction, which she wore when visiting the apartments ot whidi 
she was soon to call herself mistr^. She was left at liberty to 
give more open indulgence to her feelings of delight and admira- 
tion, when, leaving the Manse, the company proceeded to ex- 
amine the destined habitation o{ David Deans. 

Jeanie found with pleasure that it was not above a musket- 
shot from the Manse j for it had been a bar to her happiness to 
think she might be obliged to reside at a distance from her 
father, and she was aware that ^ere’were strong object^ns to 
his actually living in the same house with Butler. But this 
brief distance was the very thing which she could have wished. 

The farm-house was on 'the plan of on improved cottage, and 
contrived with great regard to conv^ni^ce ; an excellent little 
garden, an orchard, and a set of offices complete, according to 
the best ideas of the time, combine(^ to render it a most desirable 
habitation for the practi(^ farmer, and far superior to the hovel 
at Woodend, and the small house at Saint Leonard’s Crags, 
The situation was considerably higher than that of the Manse, 
and fronted to the west. The windows commanded an epchant- 
ing view of the little vale over which the mansion seemed to 
preside, the windings of the stream, and* the firth, with its 
associated lakes and romantic islands. The hills of Dumbarton- 
shire, once possessed by the fierce dan of MseFarhmes, formed 
a crescent behind the valley, and ffir to the right were seen the 
ddsky and more gigantic mbontains of Argyleshirg, ^pitlt a 
seawsurd view of shattered and thundeiwsplitten peaks of 
Arran. 

But to Jeanief whose taste for the picturesque, if she had any 
b^ nature,' had never been awakened or cultivate, the sig^t of 
the fidthful old May Hettly, as she opened the door to recdve 
them in her clean toy, Sunday’s russet-gown, and blue apron, 
nicdy smoothed Hqwn before h^, was worth the whole varied . 
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landscape. The raptuies of the faitbfpl old creature at seeing 
Jeanie were equal to her own, as she hastened to assure her, 
baith'fhe ^demLi and the beasts had been as wed seen 
after as she*pos8ibly could contrive.” Separating her from the 
rest of the company, May then hurried her young mistress to 
the offices, that she might receive the compliments she expected 
^ for her care of the cows. Jeanie rejoiced, in the simplicity of 
’ her heart, to see her charge once more ; and the mute favourites 
of our heroine, Gowans, and the others, acknowledged her pre- 
sence by lowing, turning round their broad and decent brows 
when they hea^ her well-known “ Pruh, my leddy — ^pruh, my 
woman,” and, by various indications, known only to those who 
have studied the habits of the milky mothers, showing sensible 
pleasure as she approached to caress them in their turn. . 

** The very brute beasts are giad to seei, ye again,” said May ; 
“but nae wonder, Jeanie, for ye were aye kind to beast and 
body. And I maun learn to caf ye mistress now, Jeanie, since ye 
hae been up to Lunnon, and seen the Duke, and the King, and 
a* the braw folk. But wha jeens,” added the old dame slily, 

“ what ril hae to ca’ ye forby mistress, for I am thinking it 
wunna long be Deans.” 

“ Oa* me your am Jeanie, May, and then ye can never gang 
wrong.” • 

In the cow-house wluch they examined, there was one animal 
which Jeanie looked at till the tears gushed from her eyes. 
May, who had watched her with a sympathising expression, 
immediately observed, in an under-tone, “The gudeman aye 
sorts that beast himsell, and is kinder to it than ony beast in 
the Ijyre j and I noticed he was that way e’en when he was 
angriest, and had maist cause to be angry. — ^Eh, sirs ! a parent’s 
heart’s a queer thipg ! — Mony a warsle he has had for that puir 
lassie — 1 am thinking he petitions mair for her than for your- 
sell, hinny^ for. what can he plead for you but just to wish you 
the blessing ye deserve 1 And when I sleepit ayont the hallan, 
came first here, he w» often earnest a’ night, aqd I 
could Jiear Sim come ower and ower again wi’, ‘ Effie — puir 
blinded misguided thing 1* it was aye * Effie 1 Effie !’ — If that 
puir wandering lamb oomena into the sheepffiuld in the Shep’ , 
herd’s ain time, it will be an unco wonder, for I wot she , 
been a child of prayers. Oh, if the phir prodigal wad return, 
sae blithdy as the goodman kill the fatted calf I — though 
Brockie’s calf will no be fit for killing this three wtieks yet.” 
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And then, with the (yflcuraive talent of penons of her de* 
suription, she got once more afloat in hqr account of domeetio 
affairs, and left this delicate and affecting topi(^ , * 

Having looked at every thing in the offices an<f the dtuiy, 
and expressed her satisfaction with the manner in which mat- 
ters had been managed in her absence, Jeanie rcgoined the rest 
of the party, who were surveying the interior of the house, all 
excepting David Deans and BuHer, who had gone down to the 
church to meet the kirk-session and the dergymen.of the Pres- 
bytery, ‘vnd'arrange matters for the duty of ^e day. 

In the interior of the cottage all was clean, neat, and suitable 
to the exterior. It hod been ori^aally built and furnished by 
the Duke, os a retreat for a favourite domestic of the higher 
class, who did not long engoy it, and had been dead only'ft few 
mouths, so that every thmg in excellent taste and good 
order. But in Jeanie’s bedroom was a neat trunk, which had 
greatly excited Mrs. Dutton’s curiosity, for she was sure that 
the direction, “For Mrs. Jeon Deans, at Auchingower, parish 
of Hnocktarlitie,” was the writmg«of Mrs. Semple, the Du^^’s 
own woman. May Hettly produced the key in a sealed parcel, 
which bore the same adless, and attached to the key was a 
label, intimating that the tiimk and its contents w^e “ a token 
of remembrance to Jeanie Deans, fionl hipr friends the Duchess 
of Argyle and the young ladies.” The trunk, hastily opened, 
as the reader will not doubt, was found to be flill of wearing 
apparel of the best quality, suited to Jeanie’s rank in life ; and 
to most of the article the names of the particular donors were 
attached, as if to make Jeanie sensible not only of the general, 
but of the individual interest she had excited in the ,noble 
family. To name the various •articles by their appropriate 
names, would be to attempt thingB unatteqipted yet in pisose 
or rhyme; besides that the old-fashioned terms of maateaus, 
sacques, kissing-strings, and so forth, would oenv^ but little 
information even to ^e milliners of the present day. I shall 
deposit, however, an accurate hivoutory of the contea|p ai tfle 
tn^ with my kind fiiend, Miss Martha Bnskb^, who has 
promised, should the public curiosity scorn interest^ in^the 
subject, to supplx me with a profesrional glossary and Mxn- 
mcitary. .Suffice it to say, that the gift was sueffi as became 
the donors, and w^ edited to the situation of the receiver; 
that every thing was handsome and apfuopriate, and nothing 
for^tten which belonged to the wardrolto of a young person in 
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Jeanie's situation in life, the destined^ Itfide of a respectable 
cieiByman. • 

* Article ato article was displayed, commented upon, and 
admired, to* the wonder of May, who dedared, “she didna 
think the queen had mair or better daise,” and somewhat to 
the ettvy of the northern Cowslip. This unamiable, but not 
very unnatural, disposition of mind, broke forth in sundry 
imfounded criticisms to the disparagement of the articles, as 
they were sererally exhibited. But it assumed a more dimct 
character, when, at the bottom of all, was found a dress of 
white silk, very plainly made,J)ut still of white silk, and French 
silk to boot^ with a paper pinned to it, bearing that it was a 
present from the Duke of Argyle to his travelling companion, 
to be worn on the day when she should change her name. • 

Mrs. Dutton could forbear no ‘longer, but whispered into Mr. 
Archibald's oar, that it was a clever thing to be a Scotchwoman : 
“ She supposed all her sisters, and she had half-ardozen, might 
have been hanged, without any one sending her a present of a 
pocket handker^i^.” • 

“ Or without your making any exertion to save them, Mrs. 
Dolly,” answered Archibald drily. — “ But I am surprised we do 
uot hear the bell yet,” said he, looking at his watch. 

“ Fat ta deil, Mr. Arohitlald,” answered the Captain of Knock- 
duuder, “ wad ye hae them ring the bell before I am ready to 
gang to kirk? — wad gar the bedral eat the bell-rope, if he 
took ony sic freedom. But if ye want to hear the bell, I will 
just show myseU on the knowc-heod, and it will begin jowing 
forthwith.” 

Accmdingly, so soon a& they sallied out, and that the gold- 
laced hat of the Captain was seen rising like Hesper above the 
dewy veige of the rising ground, the (^h (for it was rather a 
clash than a clang) of the bell was heard from the old moss- 
grown tower, and the clapper continued to thump its cracked 
sides all the witile they advan<^ towards the l^k, Duncan 
euorting them to take their own time, “ for teil ony sport Wad 
be till he come.”* 

Accordingly, the bell only changed to the final and impatient 
chime when they crossed the stilo; and “mng in,” that is, 
concluded its mistuned summons, whei^ they h^ entered tfio 
Duke’s seat, in the little kirk, where the whole party arranged 
* Note T. Tolling to service in Scotland. 
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themselves, with Duncan at their head, exceptu^ David Deans, 
who already occupied a seat among the elders. 

The business of the day, with a particular, detail of which it 
is unnecessary to trouble the reader, was gone through accord* 
iug to the established form, and the sermon pronounced upon 
the occasion had the good fortune to please even the critical 
David Deans, though it was only an hour and a quarter long, 
which David termed a short allowance of spiritual provender. 

The preacher, who was a divine that held many of David’s 
opini^'ns, privately apologised for his ^brevity by saying, ** That 
he obse^ed the Captain was gaunting grievously, and that if 
he had detained him longer, the&Ee tbs no knowing how long 
he might be in paying the next term’s victual stipend.” 

David groaned to find 'that such carnal motives could have 
influence upon the mind of a powerful preacher. He bad, 
indeed, been scandalised by another circumstance during tiie 
service. 

So soon as the congregation were seated after prayers, and 
the clergyman had re^ his text, the gracious Duncai^ after 
nunmaging the leathern purse which hung in front of his 
petticoat, produced a short tobacco-pipe made of iron, and ob- 
served, almost aloud, ** 1 hhe forgotten my spleuchan — ^Lachlan, 
gang down to the clachan, and bring me up a pennyworth of 
twist.” Six arms, the nearest within reach, presented with an 
obedient start, as many tobacco-pouches to tho man of office. 
He made choice of one with an nod of acknowledgment, filled his 
pipe, lighted it with the assistance of his pistol-flint, and^oked 
with infinite composure during the whole time of tho B|nnon. 
When the discourse was finished, he^knocked the ashes ’^out of 
his pipe, replaced it in his sporran, returned the tobacoo-pouch 
or spleuchan to its owner, and joined in the^^prayer with decem^ 
and attention. 

At the end of «the service, when Butler had hdisn admitted 
minister of the kirk of Enocktarlitie, with sH its spiritual 
immunities and privileges, Ddvid, who had frowned,, gwaned, 
and murmured at Enockdunder’s irreverent demeanour, com- 
municated his plam thoughts of the matter to Isaac Meiklehose, 
one of the elderf, with whom a reverential aspect and huge 
gfizzle wig had eapeci^y du^ed him to seek fraternisation. 
** It didna become- a wild Indian,” David said, ** mudi less a 
Christian, and a gentleman, to sit in the kirk puffing tobacco- 
reek, as if he wefe in a change-house.” 
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MeOdehose shook his head, and aUowod it was **far ftaud 
beseeming — But what .will ye say? The Captain’s a queer 
hand, and ^ speak to him about that or onything dse that 
crosses the maggot, wad be to set the kiln a-low. He keeps a 
high hand ower the country, and we couldna deal wi’ the 
Hielandmen without his protection, sin’ a’ the kqys o’ the 
kintray hings at his belt ; and he’s no an ill body in the main, 
and maistiy, ye ken,* maws the meadows doun.” 

“That may be very true, neighbour,” said David; “but 
Reuben Butler isna the man I take him to be, if he disna learn 
the Captain to fiiff his pipe some other gate than in God’s house, 
or the quarter be ower .” ' 

“ Fair and softly gangs far,” said Meiklehose ; “ and if a fule 
may gie a wise man a counsd, 1 wc^ luie him think twiee or 
he mells with Knockdunder — suld hae a lang-shankit spune 
tnat wad sup kail wi’ the delL But they are a’ away to their 
dinner to the change-house, and if we dinna mend our pace, 
we’ll come short at meal-timp.” 

Da^d accompanied his friend without answer ; but began to 
feel from experience, that the glen of Enoektarlitie, like the 
rest of the world, was haunted by its own special subjects of 
regret and discontent. His mind tras so much occupied by 
considering the best means of convertmg Duncan of Knock to a 
sense of reverend decency during public worship, that he alto- 
gether forgot to inquire Whether Butler was called upon to 
subscribe the oaths to Government 

Some have insinuated, that his n^lcct on this head was, in 
some degree, intentional; but I Hiink this explanation incon- 
sistent with the simplidly’ of my inend David’s character. 
Neither have I ever been able, by the most minute inquiries, to 
know whelber the at which he so much smipled, had 

been exacted from Butler, ay or no. The books of the kirk- 
seasion mi^t have thrown some light on this matter; but 
ugfortunatdy th^ were destroyed in the year 1746, by one 
DonSfl^Dhu na Dunaigh, at fhe instance, it was said, or>at 
least by the connivance, of the gracious Duncan of Knock, who 
had desire to obliterate the recorded foibles of a certain Kate 
Finlayson. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FIFTH. 

Now butt and bon tbe ebongo-boiue flUa 
Wi* yiU>eaap oommontaton. 

Here’s crying out fbr bakes and gills, 

And there the pinbstonp datters. 

Wi’ thick and thnuig^ and loud and lang,-*- 
Wi’ logic and wi’ ser^nra, 

They raise a din that in the end 
la like to breed a ruptnxe, 

O’ wrath t^t day. 

Bnurs. 

• « 

A PLENTIFUL entertamment, at the Duke of Argyle's cost, r^^ed 
the reverend gentlemen who had assisted at the ordination of 
Reuben Butler^ and almost all the respectable part of the parish. 
The feast was, indeed, such as the rauntiy itself fhmishod ; for 
plenty of all the requisites for ** a, rough and round dinner” were 
always at Duncan of Knock’s command. There was the beef and 
mutton on the braes, the firesh and salt-water fish in the lochs, 
the bgooks, and firth ; ganfd of every kind, from the deer to the 
leveret, were to be had for the kUling, in the Duke’s forests, 
moors, heaths, and mosses ; and for liquor, home-brewed ale 
flowed as fredy as water ; brandy saad usquebaugh both were 
had in those happy times without duty ; even white wine and 
daret were got for nothing, since the Duke’s extensive rights of 
admiralty gave him a title to all the wine in cask which is 
drifted ashore on the western coast and isles of Scotland, when 
shipping have sufifered by severe weather. In short, as Duncan 
boasted, the entertainment did not cost MaePallummore a plack 
out of his sporran, and was neverthelcBS not only liberal, but 
overflowing. * .. 

The Duke’s health was solemnised in a bond fide bnmper, 
and David Deans himself added perhaps the first huzz% that Ifis 
lungs had ever uttered, to swdl the shout with which thOopledge 
was received. Nay, so exalted in heart was he iqK>n thte me- 
morable occasion, and so much diq)oecd to be indulgent, Ibhat 
he- expressed no dissatisfaction wto three bagpipers struck 
up, “ The CampbellB ar^ coming.” The iiealth of the reverend 
’minister of Snocktarlitie was received with sinular honours; 
and there was a rear of laughter, when one of his brethren slily 
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Bulgoined the addition of, “ A good v|fe to our brother, to keep 
the Manse in order.** On this occasion David Deans vras de- 
livered of his first-born joke; and apparently the parturition 
was accompanied with many throes, for sordy did he twist 
about his physiognomy, and much did he stumble in his speech, 
before he could express his idea, “ That the lad being now 
wedded to his spiritual bride, it was hard to threaten him with 
ane temporal spouse in the same day.’* He then laughed a 
hoarse and bri^ laugh, and was suddenly grave and silent, as 
if abashed at his own vivacious effort. 

After another toast or two, Jeanie, Mrs. Dolly, and such of 
the female natives as had Honoured the feast with their pre- 
sence, retired to David’s new dwelling at Auchingower, and left 
the gentlemen to their potations. • , 

The feast proceeded with great glee. The conversation, 
where Duncan had it under his direction, was not indeed 
always strictly canonical, but David Deans escaped any risk of 
being scandalised, by engaging with one of his neighbours in a 
recapitulation of the suffery^ of Ayrshire and Lanarkshire, 
during what was called the invasion of the Highland Host; 
the prudent Mr. Meiklehose cautioning them from time to time 
to lower their voices, ** for that Duni^an Knock’s father had been 
at that onslaught, and blought back muckle gude plenishing, 
and that Duncan was no unlikely to hae been there himself, for 
what he kend.” 

Meanwhile, as the mirth grew fast and furious, the graver 
members of the party began to escape as wril as they could. 
David Deans accomplish^ his retreat, and Butler anxiously 
watched an opportunity' to follow him. Knockdunder, hoAV- 
ever, desirous, he said, of knowing what stuff was in the new 
minister, had no motion to part with him so easily, but kept 
him pinned to his side, watching him sedulously, and with 
obliging viclenoe filling his gloss to the brim, as often as he 
could seise au opportimity of doing so. At length, as the even- 
ing wearing late, a venerable brother chanced to ask Mr. 
Ax^l|dd when they might hope to see the Duke, tarn cemtm 
eaput, as he would venture to term him, at the Lodge of Bose* 
neatiL Duncan of Enoric, whose ideas wej^ somewhat con- 
glomerated, and who, it may be believed, was no great schohir, 
catching up some imperfect sound of the wmds, conceived the 
speaker was drawing a parallel between the Duke and Sir 
Donald Ooxxne of Sleat ; and beitig of opinicn that such com- 
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pariBon was odious, snor^ thrice, and prepared himself to he 
in a passion. 

To the explanation of the venerable diyme the Captain 
answered, ** I heard the word Gorme myself, sir, with my ain 
ears. P’ye think I do not know Gadic from Latin 1** 

Apparently not, sir;” — so the dergyman, offended ip. his 
turn, and taking a pinch of snuff, answered with great cool- 
ness. 

The copper nose of the gracious Duncan now became heated 
like tLe Bull of Phalaris, and while Mr. Archibald mediated 
betwixt the offended parties, and the attention of the company 
was engaged by their dispute, Biltler took an opportunity to 
effect his retretit. 

He found the femdies at Auchingower very anxious for the 
breaking up of the convivial party ; for it was a part of the 
urrangemenb that although David Deans was to remain at 
Auchingower, and Butler was that night to take possession of 
the Manse, yet Jeanie, for whom complete accommodations 
were not yet provided i^er father’s house, was to return for, a 
day or two to the Lodge at Boseneath, and the boats had* been 
held in readiness accordingly. They waited, therefore, for 
Knockdunder’s return, but twilight came, and they still waited 
in vain. At length Mr. Archil^d, who was a man of decorum, 
had taken care not to exceed in his conviviality, made his ap- 
pearance, and advised the females strongly to return to the 
island under his escort ; observing, that, from the humour in 
which he had left the Captain, it was a great chance whether 
he budged out of the public-house that ni^t, and it was 
absolutely certain that he would not 'be very fit company for 
ladies. The gig was at their disposal, he said, and them was 
still pleasant twilight for a parly on the wat^r. 

Jeanie, who hod considerable eonfidenoe in Archiuald’s pru- 
dence, immediately acquiesced in this proposal but^Mrs. Dolly 
positively objected to the small boat. If the big boat could be 
gotten, she agreed to set out, Otherwise she would sleep go 
floor, rather than stir a step. Reasoning with Dolly oat of 
the question, and Archibald did not think the diffiomiy so 
pressing as to refluixe compulsion. He observed, it was' not 
ushig the Captain very politdy to deprive him of his coach and 
six ; “ but as it w^s in the ladies’ service,” he gfdlantly said, 
i* he would use so much freedom — besides the gig would serve 
the Captain’s purpm better,' as it could omne off at any hour 
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of the tide ; the large boat abould^ theiefore, be at Mrs. Dolly’s 
service." • 

* Thqr w|lked«to the beach accordingly, accompanied by 
Butler. It was some time before the boatmen could be as- 
sembled, and ere th^ were well embarked, and ready to deparlY 
the jfltle moon was come over the hiU, and flinging a trembling 
reflection on the br 9 ad and glittering waves. But so soft and 
pleasant was the night, that Butler, in bidding farewell to 
Jeanie, had no apprehension for her safely ; and what is yet 
more extraordinary, Mrs. Dolly felt no alarm for her own. The 
air was soft, and came over ^e cooling wave with sumctliing of 
summer fragrance.* The beautiful scene of headlands, and 
capes, and ^ys, firound tliem, with th^ brcwid blue chain of 
mountains, were dimly visible ^ the moonlight ; while 'every 
dash of the oars made the waters glance and sx^arkle with the 
brilliant phenomenon called the sea fire. 

This last circumstance filled Jeanie with wonder, and served 
to amuse the mind of Lei::«companion, until they approached the 
little abay, which seemerl to stretch its dark and wooded arms 
into the sea as if to wehxune them. 

The usual landing-place was at a ^quarter of a mile’s distance 
from the Lodge, and although the tide did not admit of the 
large boat coming quite close to the jetty of loose stones which 
served as a pier, Jeanie, who was both bold and active, easily 
spnmg ashore j but Mrs. Dolly positively refusing to commit 
herself to the same risk, the complaisant Mr. Archibald ordered 
the boat round to a more regular landing-place, at a considerable 
distance along the shore. He then prepared to land himself, 
that die might, in the meanwhile, accompany Jeanie to the 
Lodge. But as there was no mistaking the woodland lane, 
which led from thence to the shore, and as the moonlight 
flowed heir one of the white chimneys rising out of the wood 
which emboBonfed the building Jeanie dedined this favour 
vdth thanks, and requested hii^ to proceed with Mrs. Dolly, 
wiio, ^ing Jn a country where the ways were so strang^ to 
her, had mair need of countenance." 

This, indeed, was a fortunate ciicnmatance, and might even 
be said to save poor Cowslip’s life, if it was thie, as she her^f 
used soleninly to aver, that she must positively have expired tor 
fear, if she had been left alone in the boat with six wild High- 
kndera in kilts. . ^ 

Tbe night was so exquisitely beautiftil, 4hut Jeanie, instead 
VOL. vir. 2 II 
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of immediatdy dii-ectin^ her course towards the Lodge, stood 
looking after the boat as it ag^ put* off from the side^ an^ 
rowed into the little bay, the dark figures of herljcompanions 
growing less and less distinct as they diminished in the distance, 
and the jorram, or melancholy boat-song of the towers, coming 
on the ear with softened and sweeter sound, until tiie' boat 
rounded the headland, and was lost to her observation. 

Still Jeanie remained in the same posture, looking out upon 
the sea. ' It would, she was aware, be some time 'ere her com* 
panions could reach the Lodge, as the distance -by the more 
convenient landing-place was coi|siderably greater than from 
the point where she stood, and she was not sorry to have an 
opportunity to spend the iotenned by herself. 

The wonderfiil change which a few weeks had wrought in 
her situation, fix)m shonK^. and grief, and almost despair, to 
honour, joy, and a fair prospect of fiiture happiness, passed 
before her eyes with a sensation which brought the t^s into 
them. Yet they flowed at the same time from another source. 
As human happiness is never pSrfect, and as well-constmictcd 
minds arc never more sensible of the distresses of those whom 
they love, than when theirnOwn situation forms a contrast with 
them, Jeanie’s affectionate regrets tr^rned to the fiite of her 
poor sister — the child of so many hopes — the fondled nursling 
of so many years — ^now an exile, and, what was worse, depend- 
ent on the will of a man, of whose habits she had every reason 
to entertain the worst opinion, and who, even in his strongest 
paroxysms of remorse, had appeared too much a stranger to the 
feelings of real penitence. , 

Widle her thoughts were occupied with these melancholy 
reflections, a shadowy figure seem^ to detach itself from the 
copsewood on her ri^t hand. Jeanie starced, and the stories 
of apparitions and wraiths, seen by solita^ travdtJjBTS in. wild 
situations, at such times, and in such an hour, sudxlenly came 
fii]^ upon her imaginatioa ^he figure glided on, and as«it 
come betwixt her and the moon, she was aware tliat iCt Ead &e 
appearance of a woman. A soft Toice twice repeated, Jeanie 
-beanie !” — Wob it indeed — could it be the voice of her ststerl 
-Ij-Was she still among the living, or had the grave pvto up 
its tenant? — Ere she could state these questions to W own 
mind, Effie, aHve, and in the body, had ehuqped hear in her arms, 
and was straining her to her b^m, and devouring her with 
kisses. " I have v andered here,’* she said, “ like a ghoist,. to see 
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JDU, axid nae wonder you take me fof ane — I thouglit but to 
jeb you gang by, or to hear the sound of your voice ; but to 
spe^ to puiaeH again, Jeanie, was mair than I deseiWl, and 
mair than I durst pray for.” 

** 0 Effle 1 how came ye here alone, and at thin hour, and 
on tKe wild sea-beach t—Are you sure it's your ain living s^ V* 

There was sometjjbing of S^e'a former humour in her prao* 
tically answering the question by a gentle pinch, more boom- 
ing the fingers of a fairy than of a ghost. And again the sisters 
embraced, and laughed, and wept by turns. 

“But ye maun gang up^wi' me to the Lodge, EfiSe,” said 
Jeanie, “and tell me a' your story — 1 hae gude folk there that 
will make ye welcome for my sake.” ^ 

“Na, na, Jeanie,” replied hpr sister sorrowfully, — “ye hae 
forgotten what I am — a banished outlawed creature, scarce 
escaped the gallows by your being the bauldest and the best 
sister that over lived — I'll gae near nane o* your grand friends, 
even if there was nae danger to me.” 

“There is nae danger — there shall be nae danger,” said 
Jeanie eagerly. “0 EfBe, dinna be wilfu’ — be guided for 
ance — we will bo sae happy a' tb^i^her 1” 

“ I have a' the happinijiss I deserve cm this side of the grave, 
now that I hae seen you,” answered Effie; “and whether there 
were danger to mysell or no, naebody shall ever say that I come 
with my cheat-the-gallows face to sbaino my sister among her 
grand friends.” 

“I hae nae grand fnends,” scud Jeanie; “nae friends but 
what are friends of yours — Beuben Butler cmd my father. — O 
unhappy lassie, dinna be* dour, and turn your bimk on yoiu 
happiness again 1 We wunna see another acquaintance — Gome 
home to ns, your ain dearest friends — ^it’s better sheltering under 
an auld he^ than under a new-planted wood.” 

“It's in vaiif speaking, Jeanie, — I maun drink as I hae 
^pwed — 1 am married, and 1 ^aun foUow my husband for 
bettmfVon woBse." * 

“ Married, Efiie !” exclaimed Jeanie “ Misfortunato creature ! 
and iso that awfri’ ” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Eifie, clapping one hoifd on her mou^, 
and pointiDg to the thicket with the other, “ he is yonder.” 

She said this in a tone which showed thait her fouband had 
fbund means to inspire her with %we, as well^as afiection. At 
this q^oment a ma n issued from the wood. • 
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It -was young Staunton Even by the imperfect light of the 
moon, Jeanie could observe that he was handsomely drrased, and 
had the air of a person of rank. r ^ 

** Effie," he said, ** our time is well«nigh spent — ^dke skiff will 
be aground in the creek, and I daie not ste^ longer. — 1 hope 
your sister will allow me to salute herl” But J^eanie diru^ 
back from him with a feeling of internal abhonence. WeU,” 
he said, ** it does not much signify ; if yon keep up the feeling* 
of ill-will, at least you do not act upon it, and I tiiank you for 
your respect to my secret, when a word (which in your place 
I would have spoken at once) would have cost me my life. 
People say, you should keep from the wife of your bosom the 
secret that concerns your neck — my wife and her sister both 
know mine, and 1 shall udt sleep a wink the less sound.” 

“ But are you really married to my sister, sirl” asked Jeanie, 
in great doubt and anxiety ; for the haughty, careless tone in 
which he spoke seemed to justify her worst apprehensions. 

** I really am legally matiied, and by my own name,” replied 
Staunton, more gravely. • » 

‘*And your father — and your ftiends?” 

** And my father and my fiiends must just reconcile them- 
selves to that which is done and cannot be undone,” replied 
Staunton. “ However, it is my intentiqn, in order to break off 
dangerous connections, and to let my fflends come to their 
temper, 'to conceal my marriage for the present, and stay abroad 
for some years. So that you will not hear of us for some time, 
if ever you hear of us again at all. It would be dangerous, 
you must be aware, to keep up the correspondence; for all 
would guess that the husband of Eflie was the — what §hall I 
call myi^t — ^the slayer of Porteous.” 

Ha^-hearted light man! thought Jeanie — to what a cha- 
racter she has intrusted her happiness i — ^She has soan the wind, 
and maun reap the whirlwind. ^ *• 

** Dinna think ill o’ him,” said Effie, breaking away from her 
hukhand, and leading Jeanie a step or two out.of beaemg^ 
** dinna think very ill o’ him — he’s gude to me, Jeanie—^ gude 
as I deserve — ^And he is determined to gie up his bad cou]|es-*> 
Sae, after a’, dinca greet for Effie; she is better off than she 
hlb wrought for. — ^But,^you — oh, you {-—how can you be happy 
enough I never tillrye to heaven, where a’hody is os gude as 
youiB^^ Jeanie, if I live and thrive, ye shall hear of me — if 
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not, Just forget tliat sic a creatore evei*lived to vex ye— -&re ye 
^^eel — fare-r-fore ye weel 1” 

She tore jiersdf from her sister’s arms — ^rejoined her husband 
— th^ plunged into the copsewood, and she saw them no more. 
The whole scene had the effect of a vision, and she could almost 
have Wieved it such, but that very soon after quitted her, 
she heard the sound of oars, and a skiff was seen on the firth, 
pulling swiftly towards the small smuggling sloop which lay in 
the o^g. It was on board of such a vessd that EfiSe had em- 
barked at PortobeUo, and Jeanie had no doubt that the same 
conveyance was destined, as ^Staunton had hinted, to transport 
them to a foreign country. 

Although it was impossible to determine whether this inter- 
view, wMle it was passing, gaveumoro pain or pleasure to tTeanie 
Deans, yet the ultimate impression which remained on her mind 
was decidedly favourable. Effie was married — made, according 
to the common plirase, an honest woman — that was one main 
point i it seemed also as if her husbwd were about to abandon 
the path of gross vice in which he* had run so long and so 
desperately— that was another. For his final and effectual 
conversion he did not want unders^ding, and God knew his 
own hour. , 

Such were the thoughts with which Jeanie endeavoured to 
console her amdely respecting her sister’s future fortune. On 
her arrival at the lodge, she found Archibald in some anxiety at 
her stay, and about to walk out in quest of her. A headache 
served as an apology for retiring to rest, in order to conceal her 
visible agitation of mind from her companions. 

By*this secession also she escaped a scene of a different sort. 
For, as if there were danger in all gigs, whether by sea or land, 
that of Enockdunder had been run down by another boat, an 
accident o\png chiefly to the drunkenness of the Captain, his 
crew, and “pae^gers. Enockdunder, and two or three guests, 
udiom he was bringing along wiii)i him to finish the conviviality 
of thS’evening at the Lodge, got a sound ducking ; but, bdlng 
rescued the crew of the b<mt which endangered them, there 
was no ultimate loss, excepting that of the Captain's lac^ hat, 
which, greatly to the satisfrtction of the Highland p^ of ^e * 
district, as w^ as tathe improvmnent gf the conformity of nis 
own personal appearance, he rq)laced by •a smart Highland 
bonnet next day. Many were ^e vehement threats <ff ven- 
geance which, on the succeeding morning, t^e* gracious Duncan 
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threw out againat the bout whidi had upset him ; but ee neither 
she, nor the small smuggling vessel to \«^ich she belonged, was 
any longer to be seen in the firth, he was ocnupdled ' to sit down 
with the a&ont. This was the more hard, he said, as he was 
assured the mischief was done on purpose, these scoundi^ 
having lurked about after they had lauded every drop of biluidy, 
and ev^ bag of tea they had on board ; and he understood ^e 
coxswain had been on shores making particular inquiries con- 
cerning the time when his boat was to cross over, and to return, 
and 8^ finih. 

“ Put the neist time they meet mo on the firth,” said Duncan, 
with great mtyesty, ^^1 will teach the moonlight rapscaUions 
and vagabonds to keep their ain side of the road, and pe tamn’d 
to them I” 


. CHAPTER FORTY-SIXTH. 

Lord I who wouldf live tiinnolled In s court, * 

And may enjoy such quiet walks as these ? 

, Shakkbfearb. 

Within a reasonable time after Butler jvas safely and comfort- 
ably settled in his living, and Jeanie had taken up her abode 
at Auchingower with her father, — the precise extent of which 
interval we request each reader to settle according to his own 
sense of what is decent and proper upon the occssion, — and after 
due prodamation of banns, and all other fomudities, the long 
wooing of this worthy pair was ended by their imion in tlm holy 
bands of matrimony. On this occasion, David Deans stoutly 
withstood the iniquities of pipes, fid^e% and promiscuous 
dancing, to the great wrath of the Captain of Euockdunder, 
who said, if be “ had guessed it was to be sic a*tamfiM Quakers' 
meeting, he wad hae seen them peyont the cairn before he' wad 
hag darkened their doors,” * . • * 

And so much rancour remained on the spirits of tha gracious 
Duncan upon this occasion, that various “ picqueerings,il' as 
David call^ them, took place upon the same and similar to{»cs ; 
aiftl it was only in (xmsequence of an tridental visit of the 
Duke to his Lodge at Roseneath, that they were put a stop to. 
But upon that occasion his Grace showed such particular respect 
to Mr. and Mrs, Bqtler, and such fitvour even to old David^ that 
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Kaockdiinder held it prudent to change his course towards the 
latter. He, in future;^ used to express himself among friends, 
Conoeming the ipinister and his wile, as “ veiy worthy decent 
folk, just ^ little over stiict in their notions ; put it was post 
for thae plaok cattle to err on the safe side.” And respecting 
David, he allowed that “he was an excdleut judge of nowte 
and sheep, and a sensible enough carle, an it wereiia for his 
tamn’d Gameronian* nonsense, whilk it is not worth while of a 
shentleman to knock out of an auld silly head, either by force of 
reason or otherwise.” So that, by avoiding topics of dispute, the 
])ersonages of our tale lived in great good habits with the gracious 
Duncan, only that he still* grieved David’s soul, and set a 
perilous example to the congregation, by sometimes bringing his 
pipe to the church during a cold winter day, and almost lilways 
sleeping during sermon in the summer time. 

Mrs. Butler, whom we must no longer, if we can help it, 
term by the familiar name of Jeanie, brought into the married 
state the same firm mind and affectionate dikposition — tlie same 
natu^ and homely good sense, and spirit of useful exertion — in 
word, all the domestic good qualities of which she had given 
oof during her nudden life. She did not indeed rival Butler 
* learning j but then no woman irfore devoutly venerated the 
;xicnt of her husband’s* erudition. She did not pretend to 
understand his expositions of divinity ; but no minister of the 
Presbytciy had his humble dinner so well arranged, his clothes 
and linen in e^iual good order, his fireside so neatly swept, his 
parlour so clean, and his books so well dusted. 

If be talked to Jeanie of what she did not understand — and 
(for the man was mortal,*and had been a schoolmaster) he some- 
times did harangue more scholarly and wisely than was necessary 
— she listened in placid silence ; and whenever the point referred 
) common life, and was such as came under the grasp of a strong 
natural uAfierstanding, her views were more forcible, find her 
observations more acute, than his own. In acquired politeness 
ot manners, lyhen it happened that she mingled a little in society. 
Mis. Butler was, of course, judged deficient. But then she h^ 
that obvious wish to oblige, and that real and natural good- 
bre^ng depending on g^ sense and good humour, which, * 
joined to a considerable d^pree of arjfhness and liveliness* of 
manner, rendered her behaviour acceptable* to all with whom 
she was called upon to associate, l^olwithstanding her strict 
actenlion to all domestic affoirs, sne always, a))peared the clean 
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veil-dressed mistress of tbe hoiise, never the sordid hoosehold 
drudge. When complimented on this, occasion b 7 Duncan 
Knock, vho swore “ that he thought the fiiiries must help her,* 
since her house was always clean, and nobody ever saw anybody 
sweeping it," she modestly repli^, “ That much might be duns 
by timing ane’s turns." " 

Duncan replied, “ He heartily wished she could teach that art 
to the huzzies at the Lodge, for he could never discover that the 
house was washed at a’, except now and tiien by breaking his 
shins c /er the pail — Got tamn the jauds 1” 

Of lesser matters there is not occasion to speak much. It 
may easily be believed that the Duke’s cheese was carefully made, 
and so graciously accepted^ that the offering became annual. 
Remembrances and acknowledgments of past &vours were sent 
to Mrs. Bickerton and Mrs Glass, and an amicable intercourse 
maintained from time to time with these two I'espectable and 
benevolent persons. 

It is especially necessary to mention that, in the course of five 
years, Mrs. Butler Had three chOdren, two boys and a gi^, all 
stout healthy babes of grace, fair-haired, blue-eyed, and strong- 
limbed. The boys were named David and Reuben, an order of 
nomendature which was much to the satisfaction of the old hero 
of the Covenant, and the girl, by her' mother’s special desire, 
was christened Euphemia, rather contrary to the wish both of 
her father and husband, who neverthdess loved Mrs. Butler too 
well, and were too much indebted to her for their hours of 
happiness, to withstand any request which she made with 
earnestness, and] as a gratification to herself. But from some 
feding, I Imow not of what kind, the* child was never distin- 
guish^ by the name of Effie, but by the abbreviation of Pemie, 
which in Scotland is equally commonly applied to persons called 
Euphemia. 

In this state of ^uiet and unostentatious esjoydsut, there 
were, besides the ordinary Tal» and raffles which disturb even 
the most uniform life, two things which particularly cheqaer^ 
Mrs. Butler’s happiness. ** Without these,’’ she said to our in 
former, “ her life would have been but too ha ^ ; and perhaps,’ » 
she added, **she vhad need <ff some crosses in tius world to re* 
mhid her that there was a better to come behind it.” 

The first of these rdated to certain polemieal skiimishes 
betwixt her father and her {insband, whidi, notwithstan ding 
the mutnal respect aod affection they entertained for ea(di o^er. 
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and thfiir great love for her — notwithatanding, also, their general 
agre^ent in strictnees, and even severitgr, of Presl^terian 
]iruioiple->^ffcen •threatened nnideaeant weather between them. 
David Deans, as our readers must be aware, was sufficiently 
opinionative and intractable, and having pre^^ed* on himself 
to become a member of a i&k-session under the Established 
Church, he felt doubly oblig^ to evince that, in so doing, he 
had not compromised any wbit of his former p^easions, either 
in practice or principle. Now Mr. Butler, doing all c^it to 
his father-in-law’s motives, was frequently of opinion that it 
were better to drop out of memory points of division and separa- 
tion, and to act in the manner most likely to attract and unite 
all parties who were serious in raligion. Moreover, be Was not 
pleased, -as a man and a scholar to & always dictated to by his 
•unlettered father-in-law; and as a clergyman, he did not think 
fit to seem for ever under the thumb of an elder of his own 
k^tk-session. A proud but honest thought carried his opposi- 
tioV\now and then a little farther than it would otherwise have 
gon^\ “ My brethren,” he said, “ will suppose I am flattering 
and G^ciliating the old man for the sake of his succession, if I 
defer m give way to him on every occasion; and, besides, 
there ai^^many on which I neither can nor will conscientiously 
yield to notions. , 1 cannot be persecuting old women for 
witches, or ferreting out matter of scandal among the young 
ones, which might otherwise have remained concealed.” 

I^m this difference of opinion it happened that, in many 
oases of nicety, such as in owning certain defections, and failing 
to testify against certain backslidings of the time, in not always 
severely tracing forth little matters of scandal and fwma clamosaj 
which David ^led a loosening of the reins of discipline, and in 
failing to demand clear testimonies in other points of contro- 
versy which had, as it were, drifted to leeward with the change 
of times, i?utlor incurred the censure of his father-in-law ; and 
sometimes the disputes betwixt them became eager and dmost 
unfri&adfy. .In all such cases ^Mxs. Butler was a mediatliig 
spirit, who endeavoured, by the alkaline smoothness of her own 
^position, to neutralise the acidity of theological controversy. 
To {he complaints of both she lent an unprejudiced and atten- 
tive ear, and sought always rather to e^puse than absolutely'^to 
defend the other party. • 

She reminded W &ther that Butler had not '*his experience 
of ^e auld and wiastling time^ when folk were gifted wi’ a fhr 
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look into eternily, to make up for the oppreasioDB vhilk th^ 
suffered here below.in time. She ffeely allowed that many devout 
ministers and professors in times past had enjoye4 downright 
revelation, like the blessed Peden, and Lundie, an^ Cam^n, 
and Benwiek, and John Oaird the tinkler, wha entered into the 
secrets, and Elizabeth Melvil, Lady Gulr^, wha prayed ih her 
bed, surrounded by a great many Christians in a large room, in 
whilk it was placed on purpose, and that for three hours* time, 
with wonderhd assistance ; and Lady BoberUand, whilk got six 
sure outgotes of grace, and mony other in times post ; and of a 
specially, Mr. John Sciimgeour, minister of Kinghom, who, 
having a bdoved child sick to dea\h of the crewels, was free to 
expostulate with his Maker with such impatience of displeasure, 
and complaining so bitteiiy, that at length it was said unto him, 
that he was heard for thii' time, but that he was requested to 
use no such boldness in time coming ; so that when he returned 
he found the child sitting up in the bed hale end fair, with all 
its wounds closed, and supping its panitch, whilk ba^ he had 
loft at the time of death. But though these things might be 
true in these needful times, she contended that those ministers 
who had not seen such vouchs^od and especial mercies, were to 
seek their rule in the recoil of ancient times ; and therefore 
Beuben was carefu’ both to searck the Seriptiires and the books 
written by wise and good men of old ; and sometimes in this 
way it w^ happen l^t twa precious saints might pu’ sundiy 
wise, like twa cows riving at the same hayband.” 

To this David used to reply, with a sigh, “ Ah, hinny, thou 
kenn’st little o’t; but thatsaam John Scrimgeour, that blew 
open the gates of heaven as an it had been wi’ a Baz«pund 
cannon-ball, used devoutly to wkh that most part of bodes were 
burnt, except the Bible. Beuben’s a gude dad and a kind — 
have aye allowed that ; but as to his not hllowing hmuiiy anent 
the scandal of Mai^oiy Kittlesides and Boiy Maeitil^d, under 
pretence that they have southered sin wi’ marriage, it’s ele^ 
agane the Christian discipline ^o’ the kirk. And. then there’s 
Aily MacClure of Deepheugh, that practises her abominationsy 
spacing folks’ fortunes wi’ egg^heUi^ and mutton-banes, ,and 
dreams and divinations, whilk is a scandal to ony Christian 
hold to suffer sie a wnjtch to live; and I’ll uphaud that> in a 
judicatures, civil or«rclesiasticaL” 

I dar^y ye are very xi^t, father,” was tlie general style 
of Jeanie’s answer"; but ye maun oome down to Man^e to 
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youx dinner the day. The bite o* baime, puir things, are weary- 
mg to see their luckie dad ; ajid Reuben never sleeps weel, nor 
I neither, yiJben you and he hae had ony bit outcast.” 

** Nae outcast, Jeanie ; Ood forbid 1 suld cast out vi’ thee, 
or aught that is dear to thee !” And he put on his Sunday’s 
coat, and came to the Manse accordingly. 

With her husbam}, Mrs. Butler had a more direct conciliatory 
process. Reuben had the utmost respect for the old man’s 
raotives, and* aflbction for his person, as well as gratitude for 
his early friendship. So that, upon any such occasion of acci- 
dental irritation, it was only necessary to remind him with 
delicacy of his father-in-law’s ago, of his scanty education, strong 
prejudices, and family distresses. The least of these considera- 
tions always inclined Butler to :g[ieasu!^ of conciliation, iif so far 
as he could accede to them without compromising principle ; and 
thus our simple and unpretending heroine had the merit of those 
peacemakers, to whom it is pronoimced as a benediction, that 
they shall inherit the earth. 

The second crook in Mis. Butler’s lot, to use the langiuge of 
her father, was the distressing circumstance, that she had never 
heard of her sister’s safety, or of the^circiunstances in which she 
found herself, though betwixt four and five years had elapsed 
sinc^e they had par^ en the beach of the island of Roseneath. 
Frequent interoouiso was not to be expected — ^not to be desired, 
perhaps, in their relative situations; but Effie had promised, 
that, if she lived and prospered, her sister should hear from her. 
She must then be no more, or sunk into some abyss of misery, 
since she had never redeemed her pledge. Her silence seeing 
strange and portentous,* and wrung from Jeanie, who could 
never forget the early years of their intimacy, the most painful 
anticipation conceraing her fate. At length, however, the veil 
was drawn^de. 

One day, as*the Oaptain of Knockdunder had called in at 
the Manse, on his return from pome business in the Highland 
6f 4he parish, and had been accommodated, according to 
his special request, with a mixture of milk, brandy, honey, and 
water, which he said Mrs. Butler compoimded “ petter than 
ever a woman in Scotland,” — ^for, in all innocent matters, she * 
studied the taste of every one around h^r, — he said to Butter, 
“Py the py, minister, I have a letter here either for your 
»nuy pody of a wife or you, v^ich I got when 1 was last 
at Qlai^; the postage comes to fourpeqp^, which you may 
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either pay me forthwith/or give me tooble or quits in a hit at 
packcammon.** • •< 

The playing at backgammon and draughts hM & 
frequent amusement of Mr. Whackbaim, Butler’s piincipal, 
when at Liberton school The minister, therefore, BtUl piqued 
himself on his skill at both games, and occasionidly praised 
them, as strictly canonical, although Dqvid Deans, whose 
notions of every kind were more rigorous, used to shake his 
head, and groan grievously, when he espied the tables lying in 
the parlour, or the children pkying with the dice boxes or 
backgammon men. Indeed, Mrs. Sutler was sometimes chidden 
for removing these implements of pastime into some closet or 
comer out of sight. ** Let them be where thqy are, Jeanie,” 
would Butler say upon such occ§ksions ; “ I am not consdous of 
following this, or any other tri^g relaxation, to the interrup- 
tion of my more serious studio, and still more serious duties. 
I will not, therefore, have it supposed tliat I am indulging by 
stealth, and against my conscience, in an amusement which, 
using it so little as I do, I may Well prax'-tise openly, andcwith- 
out any check of mind — Nil comcire sibi, Jeanie, that is my 
motto ; which signifies, my jove, the honest and open confidence 
which a man ought to entertain when, he is acting openly, and 
without any sense of doing wrong.” 

Such being Butler’s humoiu*, he accepted the Captain’s 
defiance to a twopenny hit at backgammon, and hand^ the 
letter to his wife, observing the post-mark was York, but, 
if it came from her friend Mrs. Bickerton, die had consi- 
derably improved her handwriting, which was uncommon at 
her years. 

Living the gentlemen to iheir game, Mrs. Butler went to 
order something for supper, for Captain Duucan ha<i proposed 
kindly to stay the night with them, and then carel^y broke 
open her letter. It was not from Mrs. BickeH;on ; *and, after 
glancing over the first few linq^, die soon found it necessary tp 
retire to her own bedroom, to the document at Idsuib. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-SEVENTH. 

Haj^y thou art 1 then happy be, 

Nor envy me my lot ; 

Thy happy etate I envy thee, 

,And peaceful cot. 

LaJDT CHABLOTTK GAMfBBUU 

The letter, which Mrs. Butler, when retired into her own apart- 
ment, perused with ajudons wonder, was certainly from Effie, 
although it had no other sigbature than the letter E. ; and al- 
though the orthography, style, and penmanship, were very far 
superior, not only to anything which EfiBe could produce^ who, 
though a lively girl, had been d remarkably careless scholar, but 
even to her more considerate sister’s own powers of composition 
and expression. The manuscript was a fair Italian hand, though 
something stiff and constrained — the spdling and the diction 
that ^f a person who had bc^n accustomed to read good com- 
position, and mix in good society. 

The tenor of the letter was as follows * — 

“ My Deasest SxsTiSa, — ^At many risks I venture to write 
to you, to inform you 'that I am still alive, and, as to worldly 
situation, tliat I rank higher than I could expect or merit. If 
wealth, and distinction, and an honourable rank, could make a 
woman bappy, I have them all ; but you, Jeanie, whom the 
world might think placed far beneath me in all these respects, 
are %r Imppier than I am. I have had means of hearing of 
your wdiaro, my dearest Jeanie, from time to time — I think I 
should have brok^ my heart otherwise. I have learned with 
great pleasure of your increasing fiunily. We have not been 
worthy of %uch a blessing; two. infants have been successively 
removed, and we are now childless — God’s will be done I But, 
ff weji%d a child, it would perhhps divert him from the gloomy 
thoughts which make him terrible to himself and others. Yet 
do not let me frighten you, Jeanie; he coutinuea to be kind, 
andTI am far better off than I deserve. I^n will wonder at , 
my better scholarship ; but when I was abroad, I had the best 
teacheins, and I worl^ hard, because ihy progress pleased him. 
He is kind, Jeanie, only he haa mudi to distress him, especially 
when he looks halyard. Whd^ 1 look bau^ward myself, I 
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have always a ray of comfort : it is in the generous conduct of 
a sister, who forsook me not when I was foraaken by every one. 
You liave had your reward. You live happy m the^esteem anh 
love of all who know you, and I drag on the Hfe of a miserable 
impostor, indebted for the marks of regard I receive to a tissue 
of deceit and lies, which the slightest accident may unravel. 
He has produced me to his friends, since the estate opened to 
him, as a daughter of a Scotchman of rank, banished on account 
of the Viscount of Dundee’s wars — ^that is, our Fr’s old friend 
Olavea, you know — and lie says I was educated in a Scotch 
convent j indeed, I lived in such a place long enough to enable 
me to support the character. But when a countryman ap* 
proaches me, and begins to talk, as they all do, of the various 
families engaged in Dundee’s affiur, and to make inquiries into 
my connections, and when J see Am eye bent on mine with such 
an expression of agony, my terror brings me to the very risk of 
detection. Good-nature and politeness have hitherto saved me, 
as they prevented people from pressing on me with distressing 
questions. But how long — 0 how long, will this be the case ! — 
And if 1 bring this disgrace on him, he will hate me — he will 
kiU me, for as much as He loves me ; he is as jealous of his 
family honour now, as ever he was careless about it. I have 
been in England four months, and have o^l;en thought of writing 
to you ; and yet, such are the dangers that might arise from an 
intercepted letter, that I have hitherto forborne. But now 1 
am obliged to run the risk. Last week I saw your great fnend, 
the D. of A. He come to my box, and sate me ; and some- 
thing in the play put him in mind of you — Gracious Heaven ! 
he told over your whole London joum'ey to all who were in the 
box, but particularly to the wretched creatiu'e who was the 
occasion of it all. If he had known->-if he could have conceived, 
beside whom he was sitting, and to whom tho stoiy wee tcihl 1 — 
1 suffered with contage, like an Indian at the staked ’while they 
are rending his fibres and boring his eyes, and whQe he emilps 
applause at each well-imaging contrivance of Jiie toriurers. 
It was too much for me at last, Jeanie — I fainted; end my 
agony was imputed partly to the heat of the place, and p^ly 
to my exbreme sessibility ; and, hypocrite all over, I encouraged 
bc/th opinions — anything but discovery ! Lucidly, he not 
there. But the insident has more alarms. I am obU^ to 
meet your great man often and he sddom sece me without 
talking of £. D. hud J. D., and R. B. and D. D., as persoiss 
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in whom my amiable aenaibility is interested. My amiable 
sensibility 1 ! 1 — And t^^en the crudi tone oC light indifference 
^ith which 'persoiis in the foshimiable wcsrld ap^ together on 
the most iSTecting subjects I To hear my guilt, my folly, my 
agony, the foibles and weaknesses of my Mends-— even your 
heroie exertions, Jeanie, spoken of in the drolling style which 
is the present tone in fashionable life — Scarce all that I for- 
m^ly endured is e^ual to this state (ff irritation — then it was 
blows and stabs — ^now it is pricking to death with needles and 
pins. — ^He — I mean the P. — ^goes down next month to spend 
the shooting-season in Scotland — ^ho says, he mdces a point of 
always dining one day at the*Manse — be on your guard, and do 
not l^tray yourself, should ho mention me— Youn^, alas I you 
have nothing to tetray— nothing to* fear ; you, the pure; the 
virtuous, the heroine of unstained faith, unblemished purity, 
what can you have to fear from the world or its proudest 
minions 1 Jt is E. whose life is once more in your hands— it 
is E. whom you are to save from being plucked of her borrowed 
plumoSf discovered, branded, «uid trodden down, first by him, 
perhaps, who has raised her to this dhsa^ pinnacle! — The 
enclosure will reach you twice aryeor — do not refuse it — it is 
out of my own allowance^ and may be twice as much when you 
want it. With you it.jnay do good — with me it never can. 

** Write to me soon, Jeanie, or I shall remain in the agonising 
apprehension that this has fallen into wrong hands — ^Address 
simply to L, S., under cover, to the Beverend George White- 
rose, in the Minster-Olose, York. He thinks 1 correspond witli 
some of my noble Jacobite relations who axe in Scotland. How 
high-church and jacobiti6al zeal would bum in his cheeks, if 
he knew be was the agent, not of Euphemia Setoun, of the 
honourable house tof Wintou, but of E. D., daughter of a 
Cameronian cowfeeder I — Jeanie, I can laugh yet sometimes — 
but God |)rotoct you from such mirth. — My father — I mcjiu 
y^ur father, would say it was like the idle crackling of thorns ; 
but tlM thorns keep their poign^cy, they remain unconsunfed. 
Farewell, my dearest Jeanie — Do not show this even to Mr. 
Butler, mncli less to any one else. 1 have every respect for him, 
but his principles axe over strict, and my eand will not endure 
severe handling. — I rest your affectionate sister, E.’* * 

0 

In this long latter there was much to sniprise as well as to 
distress Mi-s. Butler. Tliat Efiie^— her sist<^ Etlic, should be 
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mingling freely in Bociftt 7 » and apparently on not u^ual 
terms, with the Puke of Aigylo, sounded like something, so 
extraordinary, that she even doubted if she read xruly. No^ 
was it less marvdlous, that, in the space of four years, her 
education should have made such progress. Jeanie’s humility 
readily allowed that Effie had always, when she chose it,^ been 
smarter at her book than she hers^ was, but then she was 
very idle, and, upon the whole, had made nduch less proficiency. 
Love, or fear, or necessity, however, had proved an able school- 
mistress, and completely supplied all her deficiencies. 

What Jeanie least liked in the tone of the letter, was a 
smothered degree of egotism. ^‘We should have heard little 
about her,” said Jeanie to herself, **but that she was feared the 
Duke might come to learn wha she was, and a’ about, her puir 
friends here ; but Etiie, pu<r thing, aye looks her aih way, and 
folk that do that think mair o’ themselves than of their neigh- 
bours. — I am no clear about keeping her siller,” she added, 
taking up a £50 note which had fallen out of the paper to the 
floor. “ We hae eueugh, and it looks unco like th^l)(;K>t, or 
hushmoney, as they ca’ it ; she might hae been sure that I wad 
say naething wad harm her, for a’ the gowd in Lunnon. And 
I maun tell the minister about it. 1 dhu)^ see that she suld be 
sae feared for her ain bonny bargain' o’ a gudeman, and that 1 
shouldna reverence Mr. Butler just as mu ^ ; and sae I’ll e’en 
tell him, when that tippling body the Captain has ta’en boat in 

the morning. But I wonder at my ain state of mind,” she 

added, turning back, after she had made a step or two to the 
door to join the gentlemen ; ** surely I am no sic a fule as to 
be angiy that Effi^s a braw lady, whde 1 am only a minister’s 
wife i^^nd yet I am as petted as a bairn, when I should bless 
God, that has redeemed her from shame,! and poverty, and 
guilt, as ower likely she might hae been plugged into.’' 

Sitting down upOh a stool at tiie foot of the* bed; -she folded 
her arms upon her bosom, saving within herself, “From tiiis 
pldi» will I not rise till 1 am in a better frame of mipd^” and 
so placed, by dint of tearing the veil from the motives, of her 
little temporary spleen against her sister, she compelled herself 
to be ashamed ofi^em, and to view as blesaiogs the advantages 
of^her suiter’s lot, whil^ its embarrassments were tiie necessary 
consequences of errors long since committed. And thus she 
fairly vanquished the footing of pique which she naturally 
miough entertainM, at seeing Effie, so long the olgect of her 
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cue and her pity, soar suddenly so high abo7e hor in life, as to 
reckcai amongst the chief objects of her apprehension the risk 
SE tiieir rel^tiofnabip being dic^vered. 

When this unwonted burst of cmxi/wrfnprt was thoroughly 
subdued, she walked down to the little parlour *where the 
gentlAnen wmw finishing their game, and heard from the Cap- 
tain a confirmation of the news intimated in her letter, that 
the Buke of Aigyle was shortly expected at Boseneath. 

“ He*ll find plenty of moor-fowls and plack-cock on the moors 
of Auchingower, and hell pe nae doubt for taking a late dinner, 
and a ped at the Manse, as he has done pefore now.” 

** He has a gude right. Captain,” said Jeanie. 

'^Teil ane petter to ony ped in the kintra,” answered the 
Captain. • ^d ye had petter ^11 your father, puir body, tb get 
his beasts a’ in order, and put his tamn'd Cameronian nonsense 
out o* his head for twa^or three days, if he can pe so opliging ; 
for fkn I speak to him apout prate pestil, he answers me out o* 
the Kble, whilk is not using a shentleman weel, unless it be a 
person of your doth, Mr. Putter.” 

Ho one understood better than Jeanie the merit of the soft 
answer, which tumeth away wrath i and she only smiled, and 
hoped that his Grace w^juld find everything that was under 
her fathm's care to histentire satisfaction. - 

But the Captaia, who had l<»t the whole postage of the letter 
at backgammon, was in the pouting mood not unusual to losers, 
and which, says the proverb, must be allowed to them. 

** And, Master Putler, though you know I never meddle with 
the things of your kirk-sessions, yet I must pe allowed to say 
that Pwfil not be plea8ed*^to allow Ailie Maedure of Beepheugh 
to be poonuhed as a witch, in respect she only spaes fortunes, 
and does not lame; or plind, or pedevil any persons, or coup 
cadger’s carja, or ony sort of mii^ief; put only tells people 
good fortuhes, ds anent our poats kill^ so many seals and 
dqpg-fishes, whilk is very pleasanj; to hear.” 

“T9b ^man,” said Butler, “is, I believe no witch, buf a 
cheat i fmd it is only on that head that she is summoned to the 
kirk-jession, to cause her to desist in future from practising her 
impoptaies upod ignorant persons.” • ^ 

“1 do not know,” replied the graciops Buncan, “what her 
phactiaeB at postures are, but I pi^eve that if the poys take 
houM ou her to duck her in the Clpdian pum, it will be a very 
sorry, praetiee-— and I pelieve, moreover, |hat if I come in 
VOL. vir. * 2 I 
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thinlsmaii among you at ‘the kirk-seaaions, you will be iJl iu a 
tamn’d pad posture^ indeed.” 

Without noticing this threat, Mr. Butler replied,' “That hd 
had not attended to the risk of ill-usage which the poor woman 
might undergo at the hands of the rabble, and that he would 
give her the neceasaiy admonition in privat^ instead of bringing 
her before the assembled session.” 

“This,” Duncan said, “was speaking* like a reasonable 
sheutleBum •" and so the evening passed peaceably e£ 

In ext morning, after the Captain had swallow^ his morning 
draught of Athole brose, and deported in his coach and six, 
Mrs. Butler anew delil^rated upon communicating to her 
husband her sister's letter. But she was deterred by the recol- ‘ 
lection, that, in doing so, she would unveil to him the whole of 
a dreadfiil secret, of wfah'h, perhaps, his public character might 
render him an unfit depositary. Butler already had reason to 
believe that Effie had eloped with that same Robertson who 
liad been a leader in the Porteous mob, and who lay under 
sentence of death for the robbery 0t Kirkcaldy. But he did not 
know his identity with George Staunton, a man of birth and 
fortune, who had now apparently reassumed his natural rank 
in society. Jeanie had respected Staunton’s own confession as 
sacred, and upon reflection she conaide:^. the letter of her sister 
as equally so, and resolved to mention the contents to no one. 

On reperusing the letter, she not help observing the 
staggering and unsatisfactory conation of those who have risen 
to d^tioction by undue paths, the outwarks and bulwarks 
of fiction and falsehood, by w^bb tbe^ are under the necessity 
of surrounding and defending ^eir piecaiious advantages. ' But 
she was not called upon, ^ thought, to unveil her sister’s 
original history — it would ^ testore no right to any one, for c^e 
was usurpmg nwe — it woillld only destroy her happiness, and 
degrade her in the public estimation. Had she bben wlee, Jeanie 
thought she would have diosen seduaion and privacy, in pla^e 
of ^hlie life and gaiety ; but the power of choice mi^t mft be 
hers. The money, she thought, could not be xetumed without 
her seeming haughty and unkind. She lesdved, tberefctfe, 
upon reconsidering point, to mnploy it as ooeasion should 
se^e, either in educating hw children better than her own 
means could oompaas, or for their future portion. Her aialer 
' had enougn, was stroQi^ bound to assist Jeanie by any meins 
in her power, and* the arrangement was so natural and pfpper 
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Uiat it ought not to be declined ou^ of fiwtidipua or roiuautic 
delicat^. Jeanie accordingly wrote to her aister, acknowledging 

• her letter, ^an^ requiting to hear fipm *her as often as she 
could. Hi entering into her own ;UtUe details of news, chiefly 
respecting domestic id&irs, she experienced a singular vacilia- 
tioi» of ideas ; for sometimes she apologised for mentioning 
things unworthy the notice of a lady of rank, and thou recol- 
lect^ that eveiytlfing which concerned her should be interesting 
to Effie. .Her letter, under the cover of Mr. Whiterose, she 
committed to the po^fS.ce at Glasgow, by the intervention of 
a parishioner who had business at that dty. 

The next week, brought ^he Duke to Roseneath, and shoi'tly 
afterwards he intimated his intention of sporting in their 
neighbourhood, and taking his bed at the Manse ; an honour 
which he had once or twicd done to its inmates on former 
occasions. 

Effie proved to be perfectly right in her anticipations. The 
Duke had hardly set himself down at Mrs. Butler’s right hand, 
and Jnken upon himself the^ask of carving the excellent “ barn- 
door ohucky,” which had been selected as the high dish upon 
this honourable occaoion, before he began to Bi)oak of Lady 
Staimton of Willingh^un, in LinCblnshii’c, and the gi’cat noise 
which her wit and b^'aifty made in London. For much of this 
Jeanie was, in some measure, prepared — but Effie’s wdt 1 that 
would never have entered into her imagination, being ignorant 
how exactly raUleiy in the higher rank resembles flippancy 
among their infeiiorB. 

“ She has been the ruling bdle — the biasing star — the uni- 
ver^ toast of the winter,” said the Duke ; ‘‘ and is really the 
most beautiful creature that was seen at court u]x>u the birth- 
day.” 

The birthday 1 and at court Jeanie was annihilated, re- 
membering Will her own presentation, all its extraordinaiy 
circumstances, and particularly the cause of it 

* j mention this lady partidilarlly to you, Mrs. Butler, said 

the pnke, ** because she has something in the sound of her 
voice, and oaat of her countenance, that reminded me of you — 
nof when you look so pale though — you^have over-fatigued* 
youTsdIf — you must pled^ me in a glass of wine.” * • 

She did so, and BuHer olnerved, ‘‘"It dangerous flattery 
in bis Grace to tdl a poor minister’s wife that she was like a 
court-b^ty.” * • 
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** Oho, Mr. Butler," said the Duke, “ I find you are growii^ 
jealous ; but it's rather too late in the day, for you know how 
long I We admired your wife. But seriously, there Is betwixt * 
them one of those inexplicable likenesses which we see in 
countenances,' that do not otherwise resemble each other." 

** The perilous part of the com|dimont has flown off," thought 
Mr. Butler. 

His wife, feeling the awkwardness of silence, forced herself to 
say, “ That, perhaps, the lady might be her countrywoman, and 
the language might have made some resemblance." 

“ You are quite right," replied the Duke. ** She is a Scotch- 
woman, and speaks with a Scotch decent, and now and then a 
provincial woni drops out so prettily, tliat it is quite Doric, 
Mr. Butler.” ' ^ 

“ I should have thought,” said* the clergyman, “ tliat would 
have sounded vulgar in the great city." 

“ Not at all," replied the Duke ; “ you must suppose it is not 
the broad coarse Scotch that is spoken in the Cowgate of Edin- 
burgh, or in the Gorbals. This lady has been very little in 
Scotland, in fact she was educated in a convent abroad, and 
speaks that pure coimt-Scotch, which was common in my 
younger days ; but it is so genei^y disused now, that it sounds 
like a different dialect, entirely distinct hrom our modem patois,** 

Notwithstanding her anxiety, Jeanie could not help admiring 
within herself, how the most correct judges of life and manners 
can be imposed on by their own preconceptions, while the Duke 
proceeded thus : “ She is of the unfortunate house of Winton, 

I believe j but, being bred abroad, she had missed the oppw- 
tunity of learning W own pedigree, dnd was obliged tame 
for informing her, that she must certainly come of tlie Setons 
of Windygoul. 1 wish you could have seeni how prettily she 
blushed at her own ignorance. Amidst her noble and c6gant 
manners, there is ndw and then a little touch of bashffihiess and 
conventual rusticity, if 1 may call it so, that makes her quite^ 
enchanting. You see at once ihe rose that hod jdooiped un* 
touched amid the chaste precincts of the cloister, Mr. Butler." 

True to the hint, Mr. Butler flailed not to start with hk ^ 

(. y Ut floB Sk septiB secretos sascltur hortiB,’* Dtc., 

while his wife could* har^y persuade herself that aU this was 
spoken of Effie Deans, and by ip competent a judg^ as the Duke 
of Aigyle ; and haH^he be^ acquainted with Catullus, wopld 
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have thought the fortunes of her sister had reversed the whole 
passage ^ 

* She waff, hojirever, determine to obtain some indemnification 
for the hnziouB feelings of the moment, by gaining a 11 the 
intelligence she could; and therefore ventured to make some 
inquiry about the husband 6f the lady his Grace admired so 
much. 

“ He is very li^h," replied the Duke ; “ of on ancient family, 
and has good manners : but he is far from being such a general 
favourite as his wife. Some people say he can be very pleasant 
— never saw him so ; but ^ould rather judge him reserved, 
and gloomy, and capiicioifis. He was very wild in his youth, 
they say, and has bad health ; yet he is a good-looking man 
enough — a great friend of your Lcfibd High Commissioner of the 
Kirk, hfr. Butler.” 

“Then he is the friend of a very worthy and honourable 
nobleman,” said Butler. 

“ Does he admire his lady as much as other people do said 
Jeapie, in a low voice. • 

“ "Who — Sir George ? They say he is very fond of her,” said 
the Duke ; “ but I observe she trembles a little when he fixes 
his eye on her, and that is no good sign — But it is straugo 
how I am haunted by Ifiis resemblance of yours to Lady Staun- 
ton, in look and tone of voice. One would almost swear you 
were sisters,” 

Jeanie’s distress became uncontrollable, and beyonJ conceal- 
ment. The Duke of Argyle was much distiurbed, good-naturedly 
ascribing it to his having unwittingly recalled to her remem- 
brance her family misfilhtunes. He was too well-bred to attempt 
to ajwlogise ; but hastened to change the subject, and arrange 
certain points of dispute which had occurred betwixt Duucan 
of Kno^ and the minister, acknowledging that his w'ortliy 
substitifte waJS sometimes a little too obstinate, as well as too 
^energetic, in his executive metres. 

Mr. Butler admitted his general merits ; but said, “ He^ould 
presume to apply to the worthy gentleman the words of the poet 
tc^Marrudnus Asinius, 

Manu • • 

Non belle uteris in joco atque vino.’* • • 

The discoune being tbns turned on parish business, nothing 
farther occurred that can inteieet the^read^-. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHTH. 

Upon my head they placed a fhiiileM ofowd, 

And put a barren sceptre in my e^pe, 

Thence to be wrench’d by an unlineal hand. 

No son of mine succeeding. 

MaobjAtb. 

After this period, but under the most strict precautions ai^aihst 
discovery, the sisters corresponded occasionally, exchanging 
letters about twice et^eiy year. Those of Lady Staunton spoke 
of her husband’s health and spirits as being deplorably uncertain ; 
her own seemed also to bii sinking, and one of the topics on 
which she most frequently dwelt was their want of family. Sir 
Gecjrge Staunton, always violent, hod taken some aversion at the 
next heir, whom he suspected of having irritated his Mends 
against him during his absence ; and he declared, he wpuld 
bequeath Willingham and all its lands to an hospit^, ere that 
fetch-and-carry tell-tale should inherit on acre of it. 

** Had he bnt a child,” said the unfortunate wife, “ or had 
that luckless infant survived, it would be sqme motive for living 
and for exertion. But Heavmi luis denied us a blessing which 
we have not deserved.” 

Such complaints, in varied form, but turning frequently on 
the same topic, filled the letters which passed from the spacious 
but melancholy halls of Williughom, to the quiet and happy 
parsonage at Enocktarlitie. Years mednwhile rolled onaiiuid 
these fruitless repinings. John, Duke of Argyle aud Greenwich, 
died in the year 1743, universally lamented, tait by noue taore 
than by the Butlers, to whom his boaevolence hod beiiaii so 
distinguished. He whs succeeded by his brother Duke Afchibald, 
with whom they had not the same intimai^ ; but who continued^ 
the protection which his brother had extended towards, ikem. 
This, indeed, became more necessazy tiian ever; fr>r, afrev the 
breaking out and suppression of the relbeUion in 1745, the pe^ 
of the country, a^^usent to the Hi^auds, was considerably 
' distilbbed. « Marauders, of men that had driven to that 
desperate mode of life, quartered themselyeB in the festneeses 
nearest to the Lowlands, which were their scene of plunder ; 
and there is scarce ^^len in the romantic and now peaceable 
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Highlands of Perth, Stirling, and Djunbartonshire, where one 
or more did not take up their residence. 

• The prune p^t of ^he parish of Enocktarlitie was a certain 
Donacha ^u na Dunaigh, or Black Duncan the Mischievous, 
whom we have already casually mentioned. This fellow hacl 
bee% originally a tinkler, or caird, many of whouF stroll about 
these districts; but when all police was disorganised by the 
oivil war, he threwnip his profession, and from half thief became 
whole robber ; and being generally at the head of three or four 
active young feUowa, and he himself artftil, bold, and well 
acquainted with the passes, he plied his new profession with 
emolummit to himself, and infinite plague to the countiy. 

All were convinced that Duncan of Knock could have put 
down his namesake Donacha any mbrning he had a mind ; for 
there werfe in the parish a adt of stout young men, who had 
joined Aigyle’s banner in the war under his old friend, and 
behaved very well on several occasions. And as for their 
leader, as no one doubted his courage, it was generally sup* 
posed that Donacha had fou«d out the mode of conciliating his 
favomr, a thing not very uncommon in that age and country. 
This was the more readily believed, as David Deans’s cattle 
(being the property of the DukejT were left untouched, when 
the ministers cows werd carried oflf by the thieves. Another 
attempt was mode to renew the same act of rapine, and the 
cattle were in the act of being driven off, when Butler, laying 
his profession aside in a case of such necessity, put himself at 
the head of some of his neighbours, and rescued the creagh, 
au ea^loit at which Deans attended in person, notwitlistanding 
his ^treme old age, mounted on a HigMand pony, and girded 
with an old broadsword, likening himself (for he failed not to 
arrogate the wholq merit of the expedition) to David, the son 
of Jesse, when he recovered the spoil of Ziklag from the 
Amalekitm? This spirited behaviour luad so for a good effect, 
that Donacha dhu na Dunaigh kept his distance for some time 
tb CQIpe; and, though his diltant exploits were frequently 
apokei^of, he did not exercise any depre^tions in that part of 
^e country. He continued to flourish, and to be beard of 
dccasionally, until the year 1751, when, if thegfear of the second • 
David bad kept him in check, fkte released him from t&at 
restraint, for the venerable patriarch ol Sh« Leonard's was that 
year gathered to his fhthers. 

David Deans died fiill of years cSid of honour. He is believed, 
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for the exact time of hie birth is not hnown, to have lived up- 
wards of ninety years ; for he used to speak events as falling 
under his own Imbwledge, which happened about >^6 time (J 
the battle of Bothwell Bridge. It was said that he even bore 
arms there ; for once, when a drunken Jacobite laird wicdied for 
a Bothwell whig, that he might stow the lugs qut of 
his head,” David informed him with a peculiar austerity of 
countenance, that, if he liked to try suchca prank, there was 
one at his elbow; and it required the inteirference of Butler to 
preserve the peace. 

He e3q>irod in the arms of his bdoved daughter, thankM for 
all the blessings which Providence thad vouchsafed to him while 
in this valley of strife and toil — and thankful also for the trials 
he had been visited with ;« having found them, he said, needful 
to mortify that spiritual pride and confidence in his -own gifts, 
which was the side on wiiich the wily Enemy did most sorely 
beset him. He prayed in the most affecting manner for Jeanie, 
her husband, and her family, and that her affectionate duly to 
the puir auld man might purchase her length of days here, and 
happiness hereafter ; ^en, in a pathetic petition, too well tinder- 
stood by those who knew his family drcumstances, he besought 
the Shepherd of souls, while gathering his flock, not to forget 
the little one that had strayed from the fold, and even then 
might be in the hands of the ravening^ wolf. — He prayed for 
the national Jerusalem, that peace might be in her land, and 
prosperity in her palaces — for the welfare of the honourable 
House of Ai'gyle, and for the conversion of Duncan of Ernock- 
dunder. Ato this he was silent, being exhausted, nor did he 
again utter anything distinctly. Hq was heard, indeed, to 
mutter something about national defections, right-hand ex- 
tremes, and left-hand fallings off ; but, as May He^y dheerved, 
his head was carried at the time ; and it is probalfie that these 
expressions occurred to him memly out of geqerak liabit, and 
that he died in the full spirit of charity with all men. About 
an Jiour afterwards he slept in <;he Lord. ^ • 

Notwithstanding her father's advanced age, liiff death* was a 
severe shock to Mrs. Butler. Much of het time ha& been 
dedicated to att^ding to bis health and his wishes, am^ she 
fek as if , pert of W busmess in the world, was ended, when tiie 
good old man was w more. His wealth, which came ne^ to 
fifteen hundred pounds, in disposable eapital, served to raise jthe 
foTtiuies of the fvnily at the* Manse. How to dispose of this 
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mm for tiie best advantage of his &milv, was matter of amdoue 
oonsideratioB to Bntler. ** If we put it on heritable bond, we 
shall maybO'lpse the interest ; for there’s that bond over Louns- 
beck’s land, •your *&ther could neither get principal nor interest 
f(Nr it — ^If we bring it into the fUnds, we shall maybe lose the 
prindpal and all, as many did in the South Sea smeme. The 
little estate of Oiaigsture is in the market — it lies within two 
miles of the Mante,«and Knock says his Grace has no thought 
to buy it. !Qut they'ask X2500, and th^ may, for it is worth 
the money; and were I to borrow the balance the creditor 
might call it up suddenly, or in case of my death my family 
might be distressed.” r 

*^And so if we had mair siller, we might buy that bonny 
pasture-ground, where the grass comes so early 1” asked Jeanie. 

“ Oertiunly, my dear ; and Knockdunder, who is a good judge, 
is strongly advising me to it. To be sure it is his nephew tli^t 
is selling it.” 

** Aweel, Keuben,” said Jeanie, “ ye maun just look up a text 
in Scripture, as ye ^d when ye wanted siller before — ^just look 
up a text in the Bible.” 

**Ah, Jeanie,” said Butler, laughing and pressing her hand at 
the same time, ** the best people im these times can only work 
miracles once.” • 

**We will see,” sai^ Jeanie composedly; and going to the 
closet in which she kept her honey, her sugar, her pots of jelly, 
her vials of the more ordinaiy medicines, and which served 
her, in short, as a sort of store-room, she jangled vials and 
gallipots, till, from out the darkest nook, well flanked by a 
triple, row of bottles anct jars, which she was under the neces- 
sity displacing, she brought a cracked brown cann, with a 
piece of leather tie^ over the top. Its contents seemed to be 
written papers, thiust in disorder into this uncommon secri- 
tdire. Bat* from among these Jeanie brought an old clasped 
Bible, which had been David Deans’s companion in his earlier 
Tflind^pngs, wd which he had given to his daughter when Jiho 
Mure.of his ^es had compelled him to use one of a larger 
print. This she gave to Butler, who had been looking at her 
motions with some suipiise, and desired hin^ to see what that . 
book could do for him. He opened. the dasps, and to his asto- 
nishment a parcel of £60 bank-notes cOropFpd out from betwixt 
the leaves, where they had been separately lodged, and fluttered 
upon Ihe floor. ** I didiia think to hae tauldiyou o’ my wealth, 
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Reuben/’ said his wife, smiling at his surprise, “till on tny 
deathbed, or maybe on some fan^y pinch ; but it wad be bettor 
laid out on yon Imnny grass-holms, thah lyii^g useless here ki 
this auld pigg.” * 

“ How on earth came ye by that siller, Jeanie 7 — ^Why, here 
is more than a thousand pounds,” said Butler, lifting up and 
coimtiug the notes. 

“If it were ten thousand, it’s a’ honestly come by,” said 
Jeauie ; “and troth I kenna how muckle there is o’t, but it’s a* 
there that ever I got. — ^And as for how I came by it, Reuben — 
it’s weer'come by, and honestly, as I said before — ^And it’s mair 
folk’s secret than mine, or ye wad*hae kend about it lang syne ; 
aud as for onythinjg else, I am not free to answer mair questions 
about it, and ye maun just ask me nane.” 

“Answer me but one,” said ‘Butler. “Is it all’fi^ly and 
indisputably your own pioperty, to dispose of it as you think 
fit 7 — Is it possible no one has a claim in so largo a sum except 
you 7” 

“It toaa mine, free to dispose of it as I like,” aqfiwered 
Jeauie ; “ and I liave disposed of it already, for now it is yours, 
Reuben — ^You are Bible Butler now, as wdl as your forbear, 
that my puir father had sic Un ill will at. Only, if ye like, I wad 
wish Femie to get a gude share o’t when we are gane.” 

“ Certainly, it shall be as you choose — But who on earth ever 
pitched on such a biding-plaM for temporal treasures 7” 

“ Tliat is just ane o’ my auld*fashioned gates, as you os? thmn, 
Reuben. I thought if Donacha Dhu was to make an outbreak 
upon us, the Bible was the last thing in the house he wad 
meddle wi’ — but im ony mair siller shi^d drap in, as it.is not 
unlikely, I shall e’en pay it ower to you, and ye may lay it out 
your ain way.” • 

“ And I positively must not ask you how you have oome by 
all this money?” said the clergyman. • ** 

“ Indeed, Reuben, you must not ; for if you were asking me 
vei>y sair I wad maybe tell yodj and then I am si^ I w«lld clo 
wrong.” » 

“But tell me,” said Butler, “is it anything that distoesses 
your own mind 7”c 

There is baith weal and woe oome aye wi* world’s 
Reuben ; but ye maun to me naething mair — ^This siller l^dt 
me to naething, and can never be spee^ baidc 

“ Surely,” said *Mr. Butler* when he had again counted^ over 
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the mon«iy, ae if to assure himself that the /totes were real, ** there 
was never man in the world had a wife like mine^a blessing 
seems to follow*her^” 

“ Ifever,'* Aid Jeanie, “ since the enchanted princess in the 
bairn’s Mrf tale, that kcuned gold nobles out o* the tae side of 
her hoffit locks, and Dutch dollars out o' the tother. But gang 
away now, minister, and put by the siller, and dinua keep the 
notes wampisbing hi your hand that gate, or I shall wish them 
in the brown pigg again, for fear we get a black cast about 
them — we'n ower near the hills in these times to be thought to 
hue siller in the house. And, besides, ye maun gree wi’ Kuock- 
dunder, that has the selling o* the lands; and dinna you bo 
simple and let him ken o' this windfa', but keep him to the very 
lowest penny, as if ye had to borrow sill^ to make the price uf>." 

In the last a^onition, Jeahie showed distinctly, that, 
although she did not understand how to secure the money 
which came into her hands otherwise than by saving and hoard- 
ing it, yet she had some part of her father David's shrewdness, 
even upon worldly subjects. And Beubeu Butler was a prudent 
man, and went and did even as his wife had advised him. 

The, news quickly went abroad into tho parish that the 
minister had bought Craigstmre ; and ^ome wished him joy, and 
some “ were sony it had, giCne out of the auld name." How- 
ever, his clerical brethren, understanding that he was under tho 
necessity of going to Edinburgh about the ensuing Whiteuuday, 
to get together David Deans’s cash to make up the purchase- - 
incmey of his new acquisition, took the opportunity to name him 
their delegate to the General Assembly, or Convocation of the 
Scottish, Church, whicli takbs place ustudly in the latter end of 
tho mouth of May. 


CHAPTEE FORTY-NINTH. 


But who Is this I what thing of sea or laud— 
Female of mx it seems — 

That 80 bedeck’d, ontate, and gay, ^ 
Comes this way soiling t 

•MlLTOV. 


Not long after the incident of the ^ible and the bank-notes, 
y^orttme Aowdd that she could surprise Mis ^itler as well as 
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her husband. The iijimister, in order to accomplish the various 
pieces of business which his unwonted visit to Edinburgh ren- 
dered necessary, had been under thb nec^ityof settingoout 
from home in the latter end of the month of PeUuaiy, conclud- 
ing justly that he would find the space betwixt his departure 
and the term of Whitsunday (24th May) short enough for the 
purpose of bringing forward those various debtors of old David 
Deans, out of whose purses a considerable part of the price of 
his new purdiase was to be made good. 

Jeanie was thus in the unwonted situation of inhabiting a 
lonely house, and she felt yet more solitary from the death of 
the good old man who used to dmde her cares with her husband. 
Her children were her principal resource, and to them she paid 
constant attention. > 

It happened a day of two &fi;er Butler’s departure that, while 
she was engaged in some domestic duties, she heard a dispute 
among the young folk, which, being maintained with obstinacy, 
appeared to call for her interference. All came to their natui^ 
umpire with their complaints. Femie, not yet ten years old, 
charged Davie and Beubie with an attempt to take away her 
book by force j and David and Beuben replied, the dder, “ That 
it was not a l^ok for Pbmie to read,” and il^uben, ** That it 
was about a bad woman.” 

** Where did you get the book, ye little hempie ?” said Mrs. 
Butler. “ How dare ye touch papa's books when he is away 

But the little lady, holding fast a sheet of crumpled paper, 
declared ** It was none o’ papa’s books, and May Hettly had 
taken it off the muckle cheese which came from Inveraia for, 
as was veiy natural to suppose, a friendly intercoupie, with 
interchange of mutual civilities, was kept up from time to time 
between Mrs. DoUy Dutton, now Mrs. MacCorkmdale, and her 
former friends. 

Jeanie tools the subject of contention out of the child’s hand, 
to satisfy herself of the propriety of her studies ; but how much 
<was she struck when she r&d upon the title of the hroad^e- 
sheet, **The Last Speech, Confession, and Dying; Words of 
Margaret MacCraw, or Murdookson,.eixecuted on B^ual^ Hill, 

near Carlisle, < the day of 1737.” It Wi«, indeed 

one 'of those papers which Arclubald had bought at jUaStilgtown, 
when he monopolised^ the pedlar’s stock, which DoUy had thrust 
into her trunk out of sheet ecemomy. One or two oc^tiei^ it 
seems, had remained in her repositories at Invmniy, llU she 
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chanced to need them in packing a cheese, which, an a veiy 
superior production, was, sent, in the way of c^vil challenge, to 
thd dairy at Kctocktarlitie. 

The title ot this paper, so strangdy fallen into the very hands 
.from which, in well-meant respect to her feelings, it-h^ been 
so long detained, was of itself sufficiently startl^ ; but the 
narratiye itself was so interesting, that Jeanie, shaking herself 
loose from the childreh, ran upstairs to her own apartment, and 
bolted the door, to peruse it without interruption. 

The narrative, which appeared to have b^ drawn up, or at * 
least corrected, by the clergyman who attended this unhappy 
woman, stated the crime for 4rhich she suffered to have b^ 
“her active part in that atrodous robbery and murdw, com- 
mitted near two years since near Hdltwhistle, for which the 
notorious Frank Levitt was coinmitted for trial at Lancaster 
assises. It was supposed the evidence of the accomplice Thomas 
Tuck, commonly called Tyburn Tom, upon which the woman 
had been convicted, would weigh equally heavy against him ; 
although many were inclined te think it was Tuck himself who 
had struck the fatal blow, according to the dying statement of 
Meg Minrdockson." 

After a circumstantial account of* the crime for which she 
suffered, there was a brie/ sketch of Margaret’s life. It was 
stated that she was a Scotchwoman by birth, and married a 
soldier in the Oameronian regiment — ^that she long followed the 
camp, and had doubtless acquired in fields of battle, and simUor 
scenes, that ferocity and love of plunder for which she had been 
afterguards distinguished — that her husband, having obtained 
his diseharge, be(^e ser^nt to a beneficed clergyman of high 
situation and character in Lincolnshire, and that she acquired 
the confidence and esteem of that honourable family. She had 
lost this many years after her husband’s death, it was stated, in 
consequencd of conniving at the irregularities of her daughter 
wi^ the heir of the family, added to the suspicious circumstances 
attending the birth of a diild, wldeh was strongly suspected to 
have met with firal play, in order to preserve^ if possible, the 
girl’s reputation. After tltia she had 1^ a wandering life both 
in l^lar^ apd Scotland, under colour sometimes of telling for- 
tunes, setaStimes of driving a trade in smuggled wares, hut, fih 
fhct, receiving stolen goods, and occasionally aerivcly Joining in 
the exploit^ 1^ which they Obtained. Many of to erimes 
Ae h^ bitted of after convicrion, and there* was one oircuiik- 
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atance for which she seemed to feel a mixture of joy and occa- 
sional compunction. When she was residing in the subuibs of 
Edinburgh during the preceding summer, a.girlj who had been 
seduced one of her confederates, was intrusted to her charge, 
and in her house delivered of a male infant. Her daughter, 
whose mind was in a state of derangement ever ^ce ahe had 
lost her own child, according to the criminal’s account, carried 
off the poor girl’s infant, tal^g it for her own, of the reality of 
whose death she at times could not be persuaded., 

Margaret Murdockson stated that she, for some tune, believed 
her daughter had actually destroyed the infant in her mad fits, 
and that she gave the father to understand so, but afterwards 
learned that a female stroller had got it from her. She idiowed 
some compunction at having separated mother and child, especi- 
ally as the mother had nearly suffered death, being condmnned, 
on the Scotch law, for the supposed murder of her infant. 
When it was asked wliat possible interest she could have had in 
exposing the unfortimate girl to suffer for a crime she had not 
committed, she asked, if they thought she was going to put her 
own daughter into trouble to save another? She did not know 
w'hat the Scotch law would have done to her for canying the 
child away. This answer was by no means satisfactory' to the 
dergyman, and he discovered, by dose examination, that she had 
a deep and revengeful hatred against the young person whom 
she had thus ii\jured. But the paper intimated, that, whatever 
besides she had communicated upon this subject was confided by 
her in private to the worthy and reverend Archdeacon who had 
bestowed such particular pains in affording her spiritual as8ist< 
once. The broadside went on to intimate, that, after hvf execu** 
tion, of whidi the particulaiB wc^e givmi, her daughter, the 
insane person mentioned more than onoe^^ad who waa.generally 
known by the name of Madge Wildfire, had been veKy fll-used 
by the populace^ under the belief that she wacka sorceress, and an 
accomplice in her mother’s crimes, and bad beea vrith Realty 
.escued by the prompt intertermice of the policy p 
Such (for we omit moral reflections^ and all that may seem 
unneoessaiy to the explanation of our stoiy) wae the ^nor of 
the broad^e. ,, To Mrs. Butler it contained intelligence of ^e 
‘highest importance, since it seemed to>afford the most unegm* 
v(^ proof of her sister’s. innocence respecting .the orime fiir 
whidi she had so nearly suffered. It is tnieh neitbsr she aer 
her husband, ncr even her Either, had ever behered her capable 
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of touching her infant with an unkind band when in posaession 
of reason ; hut there was a darkness on the auiyeot, and 
what might 'have .happraed in a moment of insanity was dread- 
ful to thhdf'upon. Besides, whatever was their own conviction, 
they had no means of establishing Effie’s innocence to* the world, 
whichj according to the tenor of this fugitive publication, was 
now at length completely manifested by the dying confession of 
the person chiefly inflerested in concealing it. 

.After thanking God for a diseoveiy so dear to her feelings, 
Mrs. Butler began to consider what use she should make of it. * 
To have shown it to her husband would have been her fust 
impulse ; but, besides that h^ was absent firom home, and the 
mattw too delicate to be the subject of correspondence by an 
iudiffereni penwoman, Mrs. Butler rebollectcd that he was*uot 
possessed or the information nec^sory to form a judgment upon 
the occasion; and that, adhering to the rule which she had 
ccmsidered as most advisable, she had best transmit the infor- 
mation immediately to her sister, and leave her to adjust with 
her husband the mode in which they should avail themselves of 
it. Accordingly, she despatched a special messenger to Glasgow 
with a packet, enclosing the Confession of Margaret Murdock- 
son, addressed, as usual, under cover, ^to Mr. Whiterose of York. 
She expected, with an^dety, an answer, but none arrived in the 
usual course of post, and she was left to imagine bow many 
various causes might account for Lady Staunton’s silence. She 
began to be half sony that she had parted with the printed 
paper, both for fear of its having feUen into bad hands, and 
from the desire of regaining the document which might be 
essential to establish her* sister’s innocence. She was even 
doubting whether she had not better commit the whole matter 
to her husband's cedsideration, when other incideoits occurred 
to divert her purpose. 

. Jeanie (4hA u^a favourite, and we beg her pardon for still 
us^ the fiuniliar title) hod walked down to the sea-side with 
her ohi'dren ope mormng after breakfast,, when the boys, whose 
sight was more diserinunating than hers, exclaimed, that “ the 
C^teju’s coach and six was coming right for the shore, with 
la&B in it.” Jeanie instinctively bwt her ^ee.ion the approach- 
ing boat» and became soon sensible that ^ere were two femal& 
itt.thaft^, seated beside the gracious Pufli^i, who acted os 
pilots |t was n point of politeness^to walk towards the landiug- 
plaoe,.^ht <»4er to receive them, espedally as she saw that the 
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Captain of Knockdundei was upon honour and ceremony. Hia 
piper was in the bow of the boat, sending forth munc^ whieh 
one half sounded the better that the otW wae dxbwsuoA hy t^ 
waves and the breeze. Moreover, he himself had his brisker 
wig newly frizzed, his bonnet (he hod algured the oocked-hat) 
decorated with Saint George’s red cross, his uniform mdunted 
as a captain of militia, the Duke's flag with the boar's head 
displayed — all intimated parade and gala. 

As Mrs. Butler approached the lading-place, i^e observed 
*the Oaptain hand the ladies ashore with marks of great atten- 
tion, and the parties advanced towards her, the Captain a few 
steps bkore the two ladies, of whom the taller and elder leaned 
on the shoulder of tlie other, who seemed to be an attendant 
or servant. ‘ , 

As they met, Duncan, ia his best, most important, and deepest 
tone of Highland civility,/' pegged leave to introduce to Mrs. 
Putler, Lswiy — eh — eh— I hao forgotten your leddyship’s 
name 1” 

“ Never mind my name, sir,” fiaid the lady ; “ I tnisA Mrs. 

Butler will be at no loss. The Duke’s letter" ^And, as she 

observed Mrs. Butler look^confiised, she said again to Duncan 
something sharply, “Did you not sfnd the letter last night, 
sirl" f 

“ In troth and I didna, and I crave your leddyship’s pardon ; 
but you see, matam, 1 thought it would do as wed to-tay, 
pecause Mrs. Putler ia never taen out o' sorts — never — and Ihe 
coach was out fishing — and the gig was gane to Greenock fi>r a 

cag of prandy — and-^ Put here’s his Grace’s letter.’’ 

“ Give it me, sir," said the lady, t&ing it out of Ms hand ; 

“ since you have not found it convenient to do me the flavour 
to send it before me, I will deliver it mysdf." 

Mrs. Butler looked with great attention, and a^c^rtain dubi- 
ous feeling of deep interest, on the lady, whd thus expressed 
herself with authority over the of authority, and to wh^ 
mandates he seemed to submit, resigning the 4ettar asrith a 
“ Just as your leddyship is pleased to order it." • 

The lady was rather above the middlasize, beautifblly made, 
tjjiough something embonpoint^ with a hand vaA am exquisite 
formed.* Her manner, was easy, dignified, and commanding, 
and seemed to evfiice high bu^ and the habits of elevat^ 
society. She wore a travelling dress — a beaver hat, and a 

veQ .of Flaadeta^lfce. Two footmen, in rkh livelies, wl^o got ^ 
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oat d the barge, end lifted out a trunk and portmanteau, 
i^peared to belong to her suite. 

“As jori did mot receive the letter, madam, -which fdiould 
have served for my introduciion—for I presume you are Mrs. 
Butler — I will not present it to' you tOl you are so good as to 
admit* me into your house without it.** 

“To pe sure, mal^,*’ said Knockdunder, “ye caima doubt 
Mrs. Putler will do toat — Mrs. Putler, this is Lady — Lady — 
these tamned Southern names rin out o* my head like a stane 
trowling down hill~put I believe she is a Scottish woman pom 
— the mair our credit — and f presume her leddyship is, of tho 
house of” 

“ The Duke of Argyle knows my jamily very well, sir,’l said 
the lady} in a tone which seemed designed to silence Duncan, 
or, at any rate, which had that effect completely. 

There was something about the -vk^ioIo of this stranger's ad- 
dress, and tone, and manner, which acted upon Jeanie’s fedings 
like tho illusions of a dream, that tease us with a puzzling 
approach to reality. Someth!^ there was of her sister in the . 
gait and manner of the stran^r, as well as in the sound of her 
voice, and something also, when, lining her veil, she showed 
features, to which, changpd Us they were in expression and 
complexion, she could not but attach many remembrances. 

The stranger was turned of thirty certainly ; but so well were 
her personal charms assisted by the power of dress, and arrange- 
ment of ornament, that she might well have passed for one-and- 
twenfy. And her behaviour was so steady and so composed, 
tlmt, as often as Mrs. JJutler perceived i&ew some point of 
resemblance to her unfortunate sister, so often the sustained 
self-command and absolute composure of the stranger destroyed 
the ideas which beg&n to arise in her imagination. She led the 
way 8ilent]y J^words the ])daDBe, lost in a confAsion of reiiec- 
ti^, and trustibg the letter with which she was to be there 
ini^sted, would f^ord her satisfaotory explanation of what was 
a most*puzduig and embarrassing scene. * * 

The 4ady maintained in the meanwhile the manners of a 
stranger of rank. She admired the various points of view like 
one who has studied nature, and the best reprftentatioua of 
At length she took notice of the childreik , 

“These are two fine young mountaineers-^ Yours, madam, I 
presume 1” 

yoir. -m. 2 k 
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Jdanie replied in the affirmatiye. The.struiger ughed, and 
sighed once more a«i they were presented to her by nama 

**Come here, Femie," said Mra. Butler, “and h&l^ your heail 
up.” 

“ What is your daughter’s name, madam 9” said the lady. 

, “ Euphemia, madam,” answered Mrs. Butler. " 

“ I thought the ordinary Scottish controctiou of the name 
had been Elfie replied the stranger, in a' tone which went to 
Jeruie’s heart; for in that single word there wa» more of her 
sister -»-more of laru/ si/ne ideas — than in all the reminiscences 
which her own heart had anticipated, or the ^tures and manner 
of tlie stnmgcr had suggested. ^ 

When they reached the Manse, the lady gave Mrs. Butler the 
letter which she had taken out pf the hands of Knockdunder ; 
and as she gave it she pressed her hand, adding aloud, “ Per- 
haps, madam, you will have the goodness to get me a little 
milk.” 

“ And me a drap of the gipy-peard, if you please, Mrs. Putler,” 
added Dimcan. , 

Mrs. Butler withdrew ; but, deputing to May Hettly and to 
David the supply of the strangers' wants, she hastened into her 
own room to r^ the letter. The envelope was addressed in the 
Duke of Argyle’s hand, and requested Mrs. Butler’s attentions 
and civility to a lady of rank, a particular friend of his late 
brother, tlady Staunton of Willingham, who, being recom- 
mended to drink goats’ whey by the physicians, was to honour 
the Lodge at Boseueath with her residence, while her husband 
ni.ade a short tour Scotland. But within the seune cover, 
which had been given 4;o Lady Staunl^n unsealed, was a»letter 
from that huly, intend^ to prepare her sister for oi'eetiug her, 
and which, but for the Captain’s n^ligence^ she { light to have 
received on tha preceding evening It stst^ that the news in 
Jeanie’s last letter had been so intermting to Ifljr buttband, that 
he was determined to inquire, farther into the confession m^e 
al^Oarlisle, and the fate of that poor innoceni^ and tha^ as be 
had been in some degree sucoeesfiil, she had, by the ipqsteanieKt 
entreaties, eictoTted rather than bbl^ed his permission, pnder 
p^mise of obser:!^ the most st^ot ^coguito, to spmd a we^ 
or two with her sister, or in her neighbourhood, while he was 
prosecuting researcBes, to whidi (though it appeal to her veiy 
vainly) he. seemed to attach fiome hopes of success. 

There was postscript, desiring that Jeanie would tr^ to 
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Lady S, the management of their intercoune, and be content 
vith fwenting to wh^ she should propose.* After reading and 
tigain rea|]iflg the letter, Hn. Butler hurried down stairs, 
divided betwixt the fear of betraying her secret, and the desire 
to throw herself upon her sisteris neck. Effie received her with 
a glance at once affectionate and cautionary, and immediately 
proceeded to speak. 

** I have be^ telfing Mr. Oaptain , this gentleman, 

Mrs. Butler; that if you could accommodate me with an apart- 
ment in your house, and a ploc^ for Ellis to sleep, and for the 
two men, it would suit me ^better than the Lodge, wdiich his 
Grace hM so kindly placed at my disposal. 1 am advised I 
should reside as near where tlie goe,t§ f<^ as possible.’* • 

“ I have peen assuring my leddy, Mrs. Putler,” said Dun^n, 
** that’ though it could not disoonmiode you to receive any of his 
Gi'ace’s visitors or mine, yet she had mooch petter stay at the 
Lodge ; and for the gaits, the features can be fetched there, in 
respect it is mair fitting they suld wait upon lunr Leddyship, than 
she upon the like o* them.” * 

By no means derango the goats for me,” said Lady Staun- 
ton ; I am certain the milk must much better here.” And 
this she said with langipd negligence, as ono whose slightest 
intimation of humour is to bear down ^1 argument. 

Mrs. Butler hastened to intimate, that her house, sucli as it 
was, was heartily at the disposal of Lady Staunton ; but the 
Cap^n continued to remons^te. 

** The Duke,” he said, “ had writteu” — 

“I will settle all that with his Grace’ — 

** And ^ere were the thi^ hod been sent down free Glasco” — 
“ Anything necessaiy might bo sent over to the Parsonage 
— She would beg the favour of Mrs. Butler to show her an 
apartment, ^nd of the Captain to havo her trunks, etc., sent over 
from Boseucath.*’ 

^,So she courtesied off poor Duncon, who departed, saying.in 
his seoset soul, ** Got tamn her Engli^ impudence ! — she t^ee 
possession of the minister’s house as an it were her — and 
speaks to shentlemens as if they were poiinden servants^ and pe 
tamned to her I — ^And there’s the deer that -tlhs shot too — ^toit 
we will send it ower to the Manse, whilk pe put dvil, see- 
ing! hae, prought worthy Mrs. Putler sic a lliskmahoy.” — And 
with jbbese kind mtentions, he want to the ghore to give his 
order^ accordingly. * • 
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In tho meantime, the*teeetmg of the siaters was as affoetiou> 
ate as it was extraordinary, and each evinced her fedings in 
the way proper to her chapter. Jeanie was sd jnnch ovei^ 
come by wonder, and even by awe, that her fleelings were deep, 
stunning, and almost overpowering. Effie, on the other hand, 
w ept, laughed, sobbed, screamed, and clapped her handts for 
joy, ^1 in the space of five minutes, givi^ way at once, and 
without reserve, to a natural excessive vivacity of temper, whidi 
no one, however, knew better how to Tcstrain under the rules 
of artificial breeding. 

After an hour had passed like moment in their expressions 
of mutual affection, Lady Staunton observed the Captain walk- 
ing^ with impatient steps below the window. *‘That tiresome 
Highland fool has returned upon^ our hands,*' she said. ■ “ I will 
pnwy him to grace us with his absence.” 

“ Hout no ! hout no !” said Mrs. Butler, in a tone of entreaty ; 
“ ye maimua affront the Captain.” 

“AflOrant?” said Liuly Staunton; “nobody is ever affronted 
at what I do or say, my dear. * How’ever, I will endua^ liim, 
since you think it propei*.” 

The Captain was accordingly graciously requested by Lady 
Staunton to remain during dinner^ During this visit his 
studious and punctilious complaisance towards the lady of rank 
was happily contrasted by the cavalier air of civil fisuniliarily 
in which he indulged towards the minister's wife. 

“ I have not been able to pervade Mrs, Butler,” said Lady 
Staunton to thp Captain, duiing the interval when Jeanie had 
left the parlour, “£o let me tdk of^ making "any recompense 
for storming her houssy and garrisoning it in the ^y 1 have 
done.” 

“ Doubtless, matam,” said the Captain, •“ it wad ill pecome 
Mrs. Putler, wha is a very decent, pody, to mqk^^ any sudi 
sharge to a lady who comes ftom my house, ^ or his Grace’s, 
w|;ii(^ is the same thiug. — ^And speaking of garrisons, in the 
year forty-five, I was poot with a garrison of twenty of fhy lads 
in the house of Inver-Gany, wh^ had near been mfiiappily, 
for" — 

c. ** I'beg your iiardon, sir — But I wish I could think of some 
way of indemnifying this good ladj*** 

"0, no need ^f intemuifying at all — no trouUe for her, 
nothing at all-^^o, peing in- the house of Inver-Gany, and the 
people about it being uncanny, I doubted tho warst^ and”i , 
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** Do you happen to know, sir,” said Lady Staunton, “ if any 
of these two lads, these young Butlers, I mean, show any tom 
•for the army)’* • • 

“ OoulA not hay, indeed, my loddy," replied Knookdunder — 
** So^ 1 knowing the people to pe unchancy, and ^ot to lippen 
to, %nd hearing a pibroch in the wood, I pegan to pid my lads 
look to their l^ts, and then” 

"For,” said La^ Staunton, with the most nithless disregard 
to the namtive which she mangled by these interrnptions, 

“ if that sHould be the case, it should cost Sir Qeorge but tiie 
asking a pair of colours for one of them at the War-0fi5ce, since 
we have dways supported Government, and never hod occasion 
to trouble ministers.” 

“ And if you please, my leddy,” «aid Duncan, who began to 
find some savour in this proposal, " as I hae a braw weel-grown 
lad of a nevoy, ca’d Duncan MacGilligan, that is as pig as paith 
the Putler paims putten thegither. Sir George could ask a pair 
for him at the same time, and it wad pe put ae asking for a’.” 

Lady Staunton bnly answered this hint with a well-bred stare, 
which gave no sort of encoura^ment. 

Jennie, who now returned, was lost in amazement at the 
wonderful difference betwixt the lielpless and despairing girl, 
whom she had seen stretched on a flock-bed in a dimgeon, 
expecting a violent and disgraceful death, and last as a forlorn 
63^6 upon the midnight beach, with the degont, well-bred, 
beautifid woman before her. The features, now that her sister’s 
veil was laid aside, did not appear so extremely different, as the 
whole manner, expression, look, and bearing. .In outside show. 
Lady Staunton seemed «completely a croatuse too soft and fair 
for sorrow to have touched ; so mueff accustomed to have all 
her whims complied with by those around her, that she seemed 
to expect she should even be saved the trouble of forming them ; 
and so totally ynacqiminted with contradiction, that she did not 
even use the tone of self-will, since to breathe a wish was to 
have jt fulfilled. She made ne ceremony of ridding herself of 
Dun<Sm as ^on as the evening approached ; but complimented 
him out of the house under pretext of fiitigue, with the utmost 
noii&halano$, ^ . • 

When they were alone, her sister could not help expressing « 
her wonder at the self-possession with which Lady Staunton 
sustained her part 

"1 daresay you are surpnsefl at iV’ said Lady Staunton 
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composedly ; “ for you, my dear Jaanie, hare been truth itsdf 
from your cradle upwmds; but you must remember that I am 
a liar of fifteen yeaib* standing, and theroforo must ,by this timei 
be used to my character." “ «* 

In fact, during the feverish tumult of fedings excited during 
the two or thrm first days, Mrs. Butler thought her sifter’s 
manner • wah completely contradictory of the desponding tone 
which pervaded her correspondence. She was moved to tears, 
indeed, by the sight of her father’s grave, marked ipy a modest 
ston , recording his piety and integrity; but lighter impres- 
sions and associations had also power over her. She amused 
herself with visiting the dairy, in which she had so long been 
assistant, and was so near discovering herself to May Hettly, 
by betraying her acquaintance with the celebrated receipt for 
Dunlop cheese, that ^e l ompared herself to Bedreddin Hassau, 
whom the vizier, his father-in-law, discovered by his superlative 
skill in composing cream-torts with pepper in them. But when 
the novelty of such avocations ceased to amuse her, she showed 
to her sister but too plainly, thqt the gaudy colouring with 
which she veiled her unhappiness horded as little real comfort, 
as the gay uniform of the soldier when it is drawn over his 
mortal wound. There were moods and moments, in which her 
despondence seemed to exceed oven that which she herself had 
described in her letters, and which too Veil convinced Mrs. 
Butler how little her sister’s lot, which in appearance was so 
brilliant, was in reality to be envied. 

There was one source, however, from which Lady Staunton 
derived a pure degree of pleasure. Gifted in every particular 
with a higher degree of imagination than that of her sister,^ she 
was an admirer of the Beauties of nature^ a taste which com- 
peusates many evils to those who happen to e]\}oy il Here 
her character of a fine lady stopped short,* where she ought 
to have • ^ * 

Scream’d at ilk cleugti, and acreech'd at ilka kow, 

.. As loud as aha had aaan the worrie-cow. ' 

w • ^ 

On the oontraxy, with the two boys for her guides, she undertook 
, long and fatiguing walks among the neighbouring moontimis, 
to lisit' glens, lalm, wateifirils, or whatever scenes of natural 
wonder or h^uty lay concealed among tlieir recesses. It is 
Wordsworth, I thinft, who, talking of an old man under diffi* 
culties, remarks, with a singular attention to nature. 
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whether it mui oaxe that spurr'd hln^ 

God only knows ; but to the^eiy last, 

He had t1)p lightest foot in Eimerdaje. 

In the vame 'maimer, languid, listless, and unhappy, within 
doors, at times even indicating something which approached 
near«tp contempt of the homely accommodations o^ her sister’s 
house, although she instantly endeavoured, by a thousand 
kindnesses, to atone for such ebullitions of spleen, Lady Staim> 
ton appear^ to fael interest and energy while in the open air, 
and traversing the mountain landscapes in society with the two 
boys, whose ears she delighted with stories of what she hod seen 
in other countries, and wha4 she had to show them at Willing- 
ham Manor, And they, on the other hand, excfted themselves 
in doing the honours of Dumbartonshire to the lady who seemed 
so kind, insomuch that thercpwas scarce a glen in the neigh- 
bouring hills to which they did not introduce her. 

Upon one of these excursions, while Reul^ was otherwise 
employed, David sJone acted as Lady Staunton’s guide, and 
promised to show her a casque in the hills, grander and higher 
than tmy they had yet visitea. It was a walk of five long miles, 
and over rough ground, varied, however, and cheered, by 
mountain views, and i)eeps now cf the firth and its islwds, 
now of distant lakes, now of rocks and precipices. The scene 
itself, too, when the^ reached it, amply rewarded the labour of 
the 'kalk. A single shoot carried a considerable stream over 
the face of a blac^ rock, which contrasted strongly in colour 
with the white tbam of the cascade, and, at the depth of about 
twoity feet, another rock intercept^ the view of the bottom of 
the f^. The water, wheeling ont far beneath, swept round 
the *orag, wliich thus bounded their view, and tumbled down 
the rocky glen in a torrent of foam. Those who love nature 
always desire tq penetrate into its utmost recesses, and Lady 
Staunton aske;^ David whether there was not some mode of 
gaining a view of the abyss at the foot of the fall. He said that 
he k]|ew a station on a shelf on the farther side of the i^tcr- 
cepti^ rod, from which the whole waterfall yvas visible, but 
that we ’road to it was steep and slippery and daugerouSk Bent, 
hoifever, on gratifying her curiosity, she desired him to lead tbe^ 
"vrsy ; and acoordi^ly he did so ovfir erag Ad stone, anxiqpaly ^ 
pointing out to her the resting-plfu^ where she ought to step, 
fitr ^eir mode of advancing soon ceased *to be walkiug, «dA 
became scrambling. 
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In this manner, dinginig like sea-birds to the face of the rock, 
ihey -vrere enabled at length to turn round it, and came full in* 
front of the fall, which here had a mdet tremendous aspectf 
boiling, roaring, and thundering with unceasing d!m, into a 
black cauldron, a hundred feet at least bdow them, whidi 
resembled the crater of a volcano. The noise, the dashing of 
the waters, which gave an unsteady appearance to all aroimd 
them, the trembling even of the huge crag on which they stood, 
the precariousness of their footing, for there was gcarce room 
for chem to stand on. the slidf of rock which they had thus 
attained, had so powerful an effect on the senses and imagina- 
tion of Lady Steunton, that she called out to David she was 
falling, and would in fact have dropped from the crag had he 
not caught hold of her. The boy was bold and stout of his 
age — stp he was but f urteen ^ears old, and as his assistance 
gave no confidence to Lady Staunton, she felt her situation 
become really perilous. The chance was, that, in the appalling 
novelty of the circumstances, he might have caught the infection 
of her panic, in which case it is ,likely that Wh must^ have 
perished. She now screamed with terror, though without hope 
of calling any one to her assistance. To her amazement, tbe 
scream was answered by a*whistle from above, of a tone so 
clear and shrill, that it was heard evdn ^id the noise of the 
waterfall 

In this moment of terror and perplexity, a human face, black, 
and having grizzled hair hanging down over the forehead and 
cheeks, and mixing with mustaches and a beard of the same 
colour, and as.mu(^ matted and tangled, looked down on them 
from a broken port of the rock above. • 

“It is the Enemy!” said the boy, who had very nearly 
become incapable of supporting lady Stauntop. 

“ No, no,” she exclaimed) inaccessible to supernatural terrois, 
and restored to the presence of mind of which she l&id been de^ 
prived by the danger of her situation, “ it is a man — For God*s 
sake, my friend, help us !” * , * 

The fime gls^ at them, but made no answer; in. a peoond 
or two afterwards, another, that of a young lad, appear^ bmde 
the first, equally syrart and begrimed, but having tangled black 
hauq descending in elf-loel^ which gave an air of wildness and 
ferocity to the whole eSprmion of the oountmiance. Li^ 

’ Staimton repeated her entreaties, clinging to the rode wira 
more energy, as she found that; from the superstitious tenor of 
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her gnid^ he became incapable of supporfcing heir. Her words 
* were prol^bly drowned in the roar of the. fidling stream, for, 
•though B]ie«ob(^ed*the lips of the young bei^ whom she 
suppUcatdh move as he spoke in reply, 'not a word reached 
her ear. * 

^moment afterwards it appeared he had not mistaken the 
nature of her supplication, which, indeed, was easy to be under- 
stood from her situation and gestures. The younger apparition 
disappeared and immediately after lowered a ladder of twisted 
osiers, about eight feet in length, and made signs to David to 
hold it feat wMe the lady ascended. Despair gives* courage, 
and finding herself in this ^earfiil predicament, Lady Staunton 
did not hesitate to risk the ascent by the precarious means which 
this accommodation afforded: and,* carefully assisted by the 
person who had thus providentially come to her aid, she reached 
tlie summit in safety. She did not, however, even look around 
her until she saw her nephew lightly and actively follow her 
example, although there was now no one to hold the ladder fast. 

' When she saw him safe she«looked round, and could not help 
shudefering at the place and company in which she foimd herself. 
They were on a sort of platform of rock, surrounded on eVeiy * 
side by precipices, or overhanging* cliiTs, and which it would 
have l^n scarce possible for any research to have discovered, os 
It did not seem to be commanded by any accessible position. 
It WM flortly covered by a huge fragment of stone, which, baying 
fallen from the clifih above, had ^n intercept^ by others in 
its descent, and jammed so as to serve for a sloping roof to tho 
farther part of the broad shelf or platform on which they stood. 
A quantity of withered moss and leaves, strewed beneath this 
rude 'and wretched shelter, showed the lairs, — they could not be 
termed the beds, — pf those who dwelt in this eyrie, for it deserved 
no other name. Of these, two were before Lady Staunton. 
One, the «a&ie .who had afforded such timely assistance, stood 
upri^t before them, a tall, lathy, young savage ; his dress a 
bitter^ plaid and philabeg, no* shoes, no stocl^gs, no hat’or 
bonne^ the place of the last being supplied by his hair, twisted 
and matted like the glibbe of the ancient wild Irish, and, like 
thdilb, forming a natural thick-set stout enqufsb to bear off the 
cut of a sw€^ Yet the eyes of the lad were keen idid 
sparklixig ; his gesture free and noble, like that of all savages. 
He took little notice of David Butler, but gazed vdth wonder on 
Lady Staunton, as a being 'different probaUy m dress, and 
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auperior in beauty, to anything he had ever beheld. The old 
man, whose face th$y hcod first seen, remained recumbent in the* 
same posture as when he had first looked dovgi on them, only 
his face was turned towards them as he lay and lookSd up with 
a lazy and listless apathy, which iSelied the general expression 
of his dark and rugged features. He seemed a very tallyman, 
but was scarce better clad than the younger. He had on a loose 
Lowland greatcoat, and ragged tartan trewtf or pantaloons. 

All around looked singularly wild and unpropitionn B^eaJjh 
the brow of the incumbent rock was a chan^oal fire, on which 
there was a still working, witli bellows, pincers, hammmi, a 
movable anvil, and other smith’s tools ; three guns, with two 
or three sacks and barrelg, were disposed against thcf wall of 
rock, under shelter of thS superincumbent crag; a dirk and 
two swords, and a Loci aber axe, lay scattered around the fire, 
of which the red glare cast a ruddy tinge on the precipitous 
foam and mist of the cascade. The lad, when he h^ satisfied 
his curiosity with staring at Lady Staunton, fetched on earthen 
jar and a hom-cup, into which •'he poured some spiri^ ap* ’ 
parently hot from the still, and offered them successively to the 
lady and to the boy. Both declined, and the young savage 
quaffed off the draught, wljich could not amount to less than 
three ordinary glasses. . He then fetched another ladder from 
the comer of the cavern, if it could bo termed so, adjusted it 
against the transverse rock, which served as a roof, ahd made 
signs for the lady to ascend it, while he held it fast below. She 
did so, and found herself on ^e top of a broad rock, near Ihe 
brink of the chasm into whidi the brook pi'ecipltates itself. 
She could see the crest of the torrent finng loose down the, rock, 
like the mane of a wild horse, but without having any view of 
the lower platform from which, she had ascepded. 

David was i\pt suffered to mount so easily ; the lad, ih)m 
sport or love of mischief, shook the ladder a good as he 
ascended, and seemed to enjoy the terror of young Butler, so 
tlifit, when they had both come up, they looked w esual^ otlihr 
with no fhen^y eyes. Heifher, howerver, spoke.* Thq yoi^ ^ 
caird, or tinker, or gipsy, with a good deal of attention, assisted 
Lady Staunton a very pmilous ascent whieh she half still 
uf enoounter, and they were followed by David Butlei^ until 
all three sto^ defv of* the ravine on the sidd of a mountaih, 
whose sides yv^ere covered with heather and aheets of loose 
shingle. So narrow was the ^msm out of which they ascended, 
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thst^ unless when thqr were on the vfffy vei^e, the eye passed 
to the other side without peredving the existence of a rent so ' 
feaifhl, and &otl^ whs seen of the cataract^ though its deep 
hoanse vddb was still heard. 

Lady Staunton, freed from the danger of rock and river, had 
now wnew sutiject of anxiefy. Her two guides confronted each 
otiier with angry oountenances ; for David, though younger by 
two years at leau^ and much shorter, was a stoyt, well-set, and 
very bold boy. 

“You are the black-coat’s son cxf Knocktarlitie/* said the 
young caird ; “ if you come here again. I’ll pitch you down 
the him like a foot-ball.” • 

“ Ay, lad, ye are very short to be sae Jang,” retorted young 
Butler undauntedly, and measuring his opjionent’s height with 
an undismayed eye ; “ 1 am thinking you are a gillie 6f Black 
Donacha; ^ you come down the glen, we’ll shoot you like a 
wild buck. ” 

“ You may tell your father,” said the lad, “ that the leaf on 
the tii|[Lber is the last he sbalhsee — we will hoe amends for the 
mischief he has done to us.” 

“ 1 hope he will live to see mony simmers, and do ye luuckle 
mair,” answered David. " 

More might have parsed, but Lady Staunton stepped between 
them with her purse in her hand, and taking out a guinea, of 
which' it’ contained several, visible through the net-work, 
well as some silver in the opposite end, offered it to the caird.’ 

“ The white siller, lady — the white siller,” said the youug 
savage, to whom the value of gold was probably unknown. 

La^y Staimton poured*what silver she had into his hand, and 
the juvenile savage snatched it greedily, and nuulo a sort of 
half inclination of fv^knowlcdgment and adieu. 

“ Let us make haste now, Lady Staunton,” said David, “ for 
there will*bd little peace with them since they hoe seen your 

p^” 

They hurried on as fast as they could ; but they had not 
descesi4ed the hill a hundred ymds or two before they heard a 
halloo bdund them, and looking back, saw both the old man 
and tlie yolmg one pursuing them with great yipeed, the former 
with a gun on his lAoulder. Yeiy fortunately, at this momAit 
a spertsmau, a gamekeeper of the DuHe, vtjho was engaged iu 
■tfldking deer, appeared qn the face of the hill. , The bandits 
stopped (m seeing him, and* Lady Stauntom hastened to put 
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hetself luider his protection. He readily gave them his eseort 
*home, and it required his athletic form and loaded rifle to 
restore to the lady her usual confidence and coyiags. o 

Donald listened with much gravity to the acconht of their 
adventure;, and answered with great composure to David’s 
repeated inquiries, whether he could have suspeeted that the 
cairds had lurking there, — Inteed, Master Tavie, 1 might 
hae had some ^ess that they were there, or thereabout, though 
maybe 1 had nane. But I am aften on the hiU; and they 
are like wasps — they stang only them that fashes them ; sae, 
for my part, I make a point not to see them, unless 1 were 
ordered out on the preceese enand by MacOallummore or 
Knockdunder, whilk is a dean different case.” 

They reached the Manse late ; and Lady Staunton, who had 
suffered much both ffeju fright and fatigue, never again per- 
mitted her love of the picturesque to cany her so far among 
the mountains without a stronger escort than David, though 
she acknowledged he had won the stand of colours by l^e 
intrepidity he had displayed, so soon as assured he had to do 
with an earthly antagonist. couldna maybe hae made 
muckle o* a bargain wi’ yon kng callant,” said David, when, 
thus compliment^ on his Valour ; ** but when ye deal wi’ thae 
folk, it’s tyne heart tyne a’.^’ 


CHAPTER FIFTIETH. 

What see you there, 

That hath so cowarded and chased your blood 
Out of appearance ? 

HsnaT Trih Fifth. 

We are under ’the necessiiy of returning to Edinbul^, where 
the General Assembly was now sitting. It is well known, 
thut some Scottish noblemah is usu^ deputed aq High 
Commissioner, to represent the person of the King in this con- 
vocation ; that he has allowances fi>r the purpose imuntogning 
a certain outwaijd show and solemnity, and suppl^tixig' the 
htepitidity of the representative of Mi^esty, Whoever me 
distinguiahed rqnk, br offfee, in or near ^e capital; usually 
rfttend the morning levees of the Lon^ Gommissktner, and walk 
mth him in procession to the plaoe where the Assembly meets. 
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The nobleman who held this office ^anoed to be particularly 
connected ^ith. Sir George Staunton, and it uras in his train- 
that he vehtare4 to triad tho High Street ci Edinburgh for the 
first time %mee the fisital night of Porteous’s execution. Walk- 
ing at the right hand of the representative of Sovereignty, 
covered with lace and embroidery, and with all the parapher^ 
nalia of wealth and rank, tho handsome though wasted figure 
of the English stranger attracted all eyes. Who could have 
recogiused in a form so aristomutic the plebeian convict, that, 
disguised in the rags of Madge Wildfire, had led the formidable 
rioters to their destined revenge ? There was no possibility that 
this could happen, even if any of his ancient acquaintances, a 
race of men whose lives are so brief, had happened to survive 
the span commonly allotted to evildoers. Besides, thd whole 
afiair had* long fallen asleep, ‘^th the angry passions in which 
it originated. Nothing is more certain than that persons known 
to have had a share in that formidable riot, and to liavc lied 
fn>m Scotland on that account, had made money abroad, 
returned to enjoy it in their native ooimtiy, and lived and died 
undisturbed by tho law.* Tho forbearance of tho magistrate 
was, in these instances, wise, certtiinly, and just ; for what good 
impression could he made on tiie 'public mind by punishment, 
when the memory o^ tlte offence was obliterated, and all that 
was lememhered was the recent inoffensive, or perhajji^ exem- 
plary conduct of the offender ^ 

Sir George Staunton might, therefore, tread the sc^mo of - his 
former audacious exploits, from the apprehension of the 
law, or even of discovery or suspicion. But with what feelings 
his peart that day throbbed, must be left to those of the reader 
to imagine It was an object of no common interest which had 
brought him to eiycounter so many painful remembrances. 

In consequence of Jennie’s letter to Lady Staunton, trans- 
mitting thfi cemfession, he had visited the town of Carlisle, and 
had found Archdeacon Fleming still alive, by whom that coti- 
resaiqp had, been received. This reverend gentleman, wpose 
character stood deservedly very high, he so far admitted into 
his^oonfidenoe, as to own himi^^ the father of the unfortunate 
infant wfiitdi had been spirited away by Mujge Wildfire, repre-. 
senting the intrigue as a matter of juv^e extravagance oi» his ^ 
own part^ for he was now anxidtia tc^ atone, tracing, if 
possible, what had becpme of the child. After some recolleo- 
* See Aroot’s CrimiMf IMab, 4to tJi. p. 2S6. 
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tion of the circumetancq?, the olergyman waa able to coll to 
memoiy, that the unhappy woman had written A letter to 
George Staunton, ' Esq., younger, Rectoiy, iWiUingfaiun, b)*' 
Grantham ; that he had forwarded it to the ^^ess aeoordingly, 
and that it had been returned, with a note from the Severend 
Mr. Staunton, Hector of WUlingham, saying, he knew no<auch 
person as him to whom the letter was addreraed.. As this had 
happened just at the time when George had, for the last time, 
ab^onded from his father’s house to carry off EfBe, he was at 
no lo<« to account for the cause of the resentment^ under the 
influence' of which his father had disowned him. This was 
another instance in which his ungovernable temper had occa- 
sioned his misfortune ; had he remained at Willingham but a 
few days longer, he would have received Margaret Murdock- 
son’s letter, in which were exactly described the person and 
haunts of the woman, Annaple Baiizou, to whom she had parted 
with the infant. It appeared that Meg Murdockson had been 
induced to make this confession, leas from any fedings of con- 
trition, than from the desire of » obtaining, through George 
Staunton or his father’s means, protection aM support for her 
daughter Madge. Her letter to George Staunton said, That 
while the writer lived, her daughter wmiild have needed nought 
from buy body, and that she would never have meddled in 
these a^irs, except to pay back the ill that Oeoige had done 
to her and hers. But she was to c^e, and her daughter would 
be destitute, and without reason to guide hcu. She had llverl 
in the world long enough to know that people did nothing for 
nothing ; — so she had told George Staunton all be could wish to 
know about his wean, in hopes he would not see the de- 
mented young creature ho had ruined perish for want. As for 
her motives for not telling them sooner, she 1^ a ton'; aecount 
to reckon for in the next world, and she would reckon for that 
too.” * o'* 

Tho clergyman said that Meg had dieil in tlie same desperat^ 
stato of mind, occasionally expressing some regret about the 
child which was lost, but ofteuer sorrow that the mother bad 
not been hanged^her mind at qpce a diaos of guilt, jrage, pnd 
apprehension for daught^s future ; that instinctive 
feeing of .parental anxiety which she had m common with the 
she-wolf and lioneac^^heing the last shade of kindly affection that 
oempied a'jbreost equally savage. 

‘The melancholy, cataatropht of Madge Wildfire was oc‘ca 
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Bioiifid by her taking the* confuaion of her mother's execution, as 
affording an opportuni^ of living the workhouse to which the 
fleigyman^fahd sent her, and presenting herself to the mob in 
their fury, to pemb in the way we have already seen. When 
Dr. Flem^ found the convict’s letter waS returned from Lin> 
colnsRire, he wrote to a fii^d in Edinburgh^ to inquire into 
the fate of the unfortunate girl whose child had be^ stolen, 
and was informed lay his correspondent, that she had been 
pardoned, and that, with all her fam&y, she had retired to some « 
distant part of Scotland, or left the kingdom entirely.' And 
here the niatter rested, until, at Sir George Slitunton’s applicor 
tion, the clergyman looked 'out, and produced Margaret Mur- 
do(^ou'B returned letter, and tho other memoranda which he 
had kept concerning the affair.^ 

Whatever might be Sir George Staunton’s feelings in ripping 
np this miserable history, and listening to the tragical fate of 
the unhappy girl whom he liad ruined, he hail so much of his 
ancient wilhilness of disposition left, as to shut his eyes on every- 
thing,.tsave the prospect wfaidi seemed to open itself of recover- 
ing his son. It was true, it would be difficult to produce him, 
'without telling much more of the history of his birth, and the 
misfortunes of his parents, than it was prudent to make known. 
But let him once be founcl, and, being found, let him but prove 
wortliy of his fatlier’s protection, and many ways might be fallen 
upon to avoid such risk. Sir G^rge Staunton was at liberty to 
adopt him as his heir, if he pleased, without communicating the 
secret of his birth ; or on Act of Pculiament might be obtained, 
declaring him*legitimate, and allowing him the name and arms 
of his father. Ho was ihdeed already a legitimate child accord- 
ing to the law of Scotland, by the subsequrat marriage of his 
parents. Wilful in everything. Sir George’s sole desire now 
was to see this son, even diould his recovery bring with it a new 
series of Tnisfortuiies, as dreadful as those which followed on his 
hping lost. * ^ 

Bubwherq was tlie youth who might eventually be called* to 
the honours and estates of this ancient family ? On what heath 
was Jie wandoing, and shrouded by what mean diaguise f Did 
he gain his precarious bread by some petty* trade, by menial * 
toil, by violence or by theft? These were questions on wlflch ' 
Sir Qeoigilllanxious investigations coul^ obtidn no li^t. Many 
remember^ that Annaple Baihsop wandered through the coun- 
try^ a beggar and fortuneftcllor, or spa^wife— some remem- 
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bered that she had beeniseen with an infant in 1737 or 1738, 
but for more than i^en years she had not^travelled that district : 
and that she had been heard to say she was goin^ fo a distant 
part of Scotland, of which country she was a native. To Scot- 
hind, therefore, came Sir George Staunton, having parted with 
his lady at Glasgow ; and his arrival at Edinburgh hap^bning 
to coincide with the sitting of the General Assembly of the 
Kirk, his acquaintance with the nobleman* who held the office 
of Lord High Commissioner forced him more into«public than 
suited 'oither his views or inclinations. 

At the publiq table* of this nobleman, Sir George Staunton 
was placed next to a clergyman of respectable appearance, and 
well-bred, though plain demeanour, whose name he discovered 
to be Butler. It had been* nO part of Sir George’s plan to take 
his brother-in-law into lus confidence, and he had rejoiced 
exceedingly in the assurances he received from his wife, that 
Mrs. Butler, the very soul of integrity and honour, had never 
suffered the accoimt he had ^ven of himself at Willingham 
Rectory to transpire, even to her husband. But he was not 
sorry to have aii opportunity to converse with so near a con- 
nection, without being known to him, and to form a judgment 
of his character and understanding. Ho saw much, and heard 
more, to raise Butler very high in his opinion. Ho foimd he 
was generally respected by those of his own profession, as well 
as by the hiity who had seats in the Assembly. He had made 
several public appearances in the Assembly, distinguished by 
good sense, candour, and ability; and he was followed and 
admired as a sound, and, at the same time,' an eloquent 
preacher. • 

This was all very satisfactory to Sir Gfoqige Staunton’s pride, 
which had revolted at the idea of his wife’s sister being ol^ 
Bcurely married. He now began, on the contrary, to think the 
connection so much better th^ he expected,^ that, if *it should 
be necessary to acknowledge it^ iff consequent of the recoveiy 
of. his son, it would sound well Wugh that Lady Stauntsn Imd 
a sister, who, in the decayed state of the family, had maaried a 
Scottish deigymon, high in the opinion of his oount] 7 m 6 n,«and 
a leader in the chq^. 

Irt was with these feelings, that, when the Lord H^h Omn- 
missmneris company brfike up, Sir George Staunton, under 
pretence of prolonging some inquiries oonceming the constitu- 
tion of the Chuich^of Scotland, requested Butler to go hone to 
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hia lodgings in the Lavrumarket, and drink a cup of coffee. 
Butler to wait upon him, proiriding Sir George would 

I^prmit li^^in passing, to call at a friendSs house where he 
resided, and Wke hia apology for not coming to partake her 
tea. They proceeded up the High Street, entered the Kramea, 
and passed ^e begging-box, plac^ to remind those at liberty of 
the distresses of the poor prisoners. Sir George paused there 
one instant, and next.^y a ^£20 note was found in t^t receptacle 
for public charity. 

When he 'came up to Butler again, he found him with his 
eyes fixed on the entrance of tlie Tolbooth, and apparently in 
deep thought. ^ 

“ That seems a very strong door,” said Sir George, by way of 
saying something. , • 

“ It is' so, sir,*’ said Butler, tuming off and beginning to walk 
forward, “ but it was my misturtune at one time to see it prove 
greatly too weak.” 

At this moment, looking at his companion, he asked him 
whether he felt himself ill 1 and Sir George Staunton admitted, 
that h^ had been so foolish *as to eat ice, which sometimes 
disagreed with him. With kind officioiisness, that would not 
be gainsaid, and ere he could find out where ho was going, 
Butler hurried Sir Georgia into the friend’s house, near to the 
prison, in which he hiniBelf had lived since lie came to town, 
being, nudeed, no other than that of our old friend Bartoline 
Saddletree, in which Lady Staunton had served a short noviciate, 
us a shop-maid. This recollection nished on her husband’s 
mind, and the blush of shame which it excited overpowered the 
sensation of fear which h%d produced his former paleness. Good 
Mrs. •Saddletree, however, bustled about to receive the rich 
English baronet as the friend of Mr. Butler, and requested an 
elderly female in ft black gown to sit still, in a way which 
seem^ t(4 igiply a wish, that she would clear the way for her 
betters. In the meonwliile, upderstaudmg the state of the cose, 
she ran to get some cordial waters, sovereign, of course, in all 
(»ses 9f faintishness whatsoever. During her absence, ficr 
visitor,* the female in black, made some progress out of the 
roomf and might have left it altogether without particular 
observation, hi^ she not stumbled at the threshold, so near ^ir 
George Staunton, that he, in point of, civility, rai^ her and 
assiB^ her to the door. • 

Porteous is turned very*doited now, pair body,” said 
• VOL. VIL * . * 2 L 
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Mrs. Saddletree, as she returned with her bottle in her hand — 
** She is no sae auld, ^ut she got a sair back-cast wi' tile 
slaughter o' her husband — ^Ye had some trouble about that jo^, 
Mr. Butler. — I think, sir,” to Sir Gteorge, “yd had better drink 
out the haill glass, for to my een ye look vaur than when ye 
came in.” , 

And, indeed, he grew as pale as a corpse, on recollecting vho 
it \ras that his arm harl so lately supported — ^the widow whom 
he had so large a share in making such. 

It is a prescribed job tiiat case of Porteous now,” said old 
Saddletree, who was confined to his chair by the gout — “ (dean 
prescribed and out of date.” 

“ I am not clear of that, neighbour,” said Plumdamas, “ for 
I have heard them say twenty years should rin, and this is but 
the fifty^e — Porteoub’s mob was in thretty-seven.” • 

“Ye’ll no teach me law, I think, neighbour — me that has 
four gaun pleas, and might hae had fourteen, an it hadna been 
the gudewifc 1 I tell ye, if the foremost of the Porteous mob 
were standing there where timt, gentleman stands, the King’s 
Advocate wal^a meddle wi’ him — it fa’s under the negative 
prescription.” 

“ Hand your din, carles,*' said Mrs. Saddletree, “ and let the 
gentleman sit down and get a dish of ' comfortable tea.” 

But Sir George had h^ quite enough** of their conversation ; 
and Butler, at his request, made an apology to Mrs. Saddletree, 
and accompanied him to his lodgings. Here they found another 
guest waiting Sir George Staunton’s return. This was no other 
than our reader’s old acquaintance, Ratclifie. 

This man had exercised the office of turnkey with so mucdi 
vigilance, acuteness, and fidelity, that he gradually rose to be 
governor, or captain of the Tolbooth. imd it is yet to be 
remembered in tradition, that young men, who rather sought 
amusing than select society in their meity-mcetings, used some- 
times to request Batclific’s company, in order that he might 
regale them with legends of bis extraordinary feats in the way 
of robbeiy and escape.* But he lived and died witlfout re- 

* Thera eeams an anachronism in the history of this person. Batcllffc, 
among other escapes from justice, was released by the Porteoue mofi when . 
ni|^er sentence of doath ; and he was again under tite same ^edieameut 
when the Highlanders made a similar jail-delivery in 1745. He was too 
sincere a whig to embrace liberation at the hands of the Jacobites, and in 
reward was made one of the keepers of the Tolbooth. So at least runs 
constant tradition. ^ . 
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Burning his original vocation, otherwise than in his narratives 
over a bottle. 

• Under these cirounfistances, he had been recommeaded to Sir 
Geoi]^ St&uuton by a man of the law in Edinburgh, as a per- 
son likely to answer any questions ho might have to ask atout 
Annaple Bailsou, who, according to the colour which Sir George 
Staunton gave to his cause of inquiry, was supposed to have 
stolen a cl^d in the west of England, belonging to a family in 
which he msas interested. The gentleman W not mentioned 
his name, but only his official title ; so that Sir George Staun- 
ton, when told that the captain of the Tolbooth was waiting for 
him in his parlour, had no idea of meeting his former aoquaint- 
anco, Jem Eatcliife. 

This, therefore, was auother ueV and most unpleasant sur- 
prise, for 'he had no difficulty hi recollecting this man’s remark- 
able features. The change, however, from George Eobertson 
to Sir George Staunton, baffled even the penetration of Eatcliffe, 
and ho bowed veiy low to the baronet and his guest, hoping 
Mr. Butler would excuse his recollecting that he was an old 
acquamtance. 

“And once rendered my wife a piece of great service,” said 
Mr. Butler, “ for which she sent yofi a token of grateful acknow- 
ledgment, which I hoTje hiime safe and was welcome.” 

“Deil a doubt on*x,” said Ratcliffe, with a knowing nod; 
“ but* ye are mucklo changed for the better since I saw ye, 
Maister Butler,” 

“ So much 80 , that I wonder you knew me.” 

“ Aha, then 1 — ^Deil a face I see 1 ever forget,” said Eatdiife ; 
while Sir George Staimton, tied to the stake, and incapable of 
escaping, internally cursed the accuracy of his memoiy. “ And 
yet, sometimes,” continued Eatdiffe, " the sharpest hand will 
be ta*en in. There is a face in this very room, if I might pre- 
sume to *1x7 aafi bauld, that, if I didna ken the honourable 
person it belangs to, I might think it had some cast of an auld 
aiequa^tance.” * • 

“Ijshould not be much flattered,” answered the Baronet, 
sternly, and roused by the risk in which he saw himself placed, 

“ if ft is to me you mean to apply that complment.” 

“ By no manner of means, sir,” said EatcMe, bowing vf ly 
low; “I am come to receive your hoifour’s^ commands, and no 
to trouble your honour wi’ my poor observatSona.” 

“Well, sir,” said Sir George,*** 1 am told you understand 
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police matters — So do \ — To convince you of which; here are 
ten guineas of retting fee — I make them fifty when you can 
find me certain notice of a person, livihg or ^ dead/ whom yo»i 
will find described in that paper. I shall leave to\fh presently 
— you may send your written answer to me to the care of 

Mr. (naming his highly respectable agent), “or sf his 

Grace the lx)rd High Commissioner." Batcliffe bowed and 
withdrew. 

“ 1 have angered the proud peat now," he said to himself, 
b> finding out a likeness ; but if George Itebertson’s father 
had lived witliin a mile of his mother, d— n me if I should 
not know what to think, for us high as he cames his head." 

When he was left alone with Butler, Sir George Staunton 
oidered tea and coffee, wliidi were brought by his valet, ^d then, 
after considering with liiinself lor a minute, asked his guest 
whether he had lately heard from his wife and family. Biitlei', 
with some surprise at the qu^tion, replied, “ that he hod re- 
ceived no letter for some time ; his wife was a poor penwoman." 

** Then,” said Sir George Staunten, “ I am the first to jnform 
you there has been an invasion of your quiet premises since you 
left home. My wife, wliom the Duke of Ai-gylo had the good- 
ness to permit to use Boseubath Lodge, while she was spending 
some weeks in your country, has salliefl across and taken up her 
quarters in the Manse, as slie says, to be nearer the goats, 
whose milk she is rising j but, I bdieve, in reality* because she 
prefers Mrs. Butler’s compaiiy to that of the respecti^le gentle- 
man who acts as seneschal on the Duke’s domains." 

Mr. Butler said, “ He had often heard the late Duke and the 
present speak with high respect of Lady Staunton, an4 was 
happy if his house could accommodate any friend (»f theirs — it 
would be but a very slight acknowledgment pf the many favours 
he owed them.” 

“That does not make Lady Staunton ondtmyteli^ the less 
obliged to your hospitality, sir," said Sir George. “May I 
inquire if you think of returning home soon ?" , ^ 

“ In the course of two days," Mr. Butler answered, “ duty 
in the Assembly would bo ended; and the other matters he had 
in town being dlcfinished, he was desirous of returning to Dum- 
bifittenshire as soon as he could ; but he was under the necessity 
of transporting a considerable sum in bills and money with liim, 
*and therefore wished to travel in company with one or two of 
his brethren of the clergy." * • 
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** My escort will be more safe,” s^d Sir George Staunton, 
“ and I think of setting off to-moirow or next day. If you will 
•give me ttte»ple^ure df your company, I will undertake to de- 
liver you find your charge safo at the Manse, provided you will 
admit me along with you.’* 

Mr. Butler gratefully accepted of this proposal ; the appoint- 
ment was made accordingly, and, by despatches with one of Sir 
George’s servants, who was sent forward for the purpose, the 
inhaHtants.of the manse of Enocktarlitie were made acquainted 
with the intended journey; and the news rung through the 
whole vicinity, “ that the minister was coming back wi’ a braw 
English gentleman and a’ tin siller th<at was to pay for the estate 
of Craigsture.” 

This sudden resolution of going* to Knocktarlitio had been 
a»lopted by Sir George Staunfbn in consequence of the incidents 
of the evening. In spite of his present consequence, he felt ho 
hod preanmed too fi\T in venturing so neiix the scene of his former 
audacious acts of violence, and he knew too well, from past ex- 
perience, the acuteness of a man like Hatcliffe, again to encounter 
him. The next two days ho kept his lodgings, under pretence 
of indisposition, and took leave by writing of his noble friend 
the High Commissioner, alleging the opportunity of Mr. Butler’s 
company as a reason /oi^leaving Edinburgh sooner than he had 
proppsed. He had a long conference with his agent on the sub- 
ject of Annaplc Bail^ou ; and the profassional gentleman, who 
was the^ent also of the Argyle family, had directions to collect 
all the information which Hatcliffe or others might be able to 
obtain concerning the fate of that woman and the unfortunate 
child, Slid so soon as ahytliiiig transpired which had the least 
appearance of being important, that he should send an express 
with it instantly, to Knocktarlitie. These instructions were 
backed with a deposit of money, and a request that no expense 
might bfi sffflxsd ; so that Sir Geor^^ Staunton had little reason 
Ijo apprehend negligence on the part of the persons intrusted 
withihe copimission. * • 

Th» journey, which the brothers made in company, was 
att^ded with more pleasure, even to Sir George Staunton, than 
he had ventured to expect. His heart ligjitened in spite of* 
himself when they lost sight of Edinburgh; and the easy,1lien- • 
Bible conversation of Butler was well <Sdculy.teil to withdraw bis 
thoughts from painful reflections. He even began to think 
whether there cquld be much ^fSculty in*removing his wife’s 
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connections to the recto^ of Willingham ; it was only on his 
part procuring some still better preferment for the present 
incumbent, and on Butler’s, that he should take, orders according*) 
to the English Church, to which he could not conceiVe a possi- 
bility of his. making objection, and then he had them reading 
under his wing. No doubt there was pain in seeing Mrs. Bwtler, 
acquainted, as he knew her to be, with the full truth of his evil 
history ; but then her silence, thou^ he had no reason to com- 
plain of her indiscretion hitherto, was still mora absolutely 
ensured. It would keep his lady, also, both in good temper 
and in more subjection ; for she was sometimes troublesome to 
him by insisting on remaining in town when he desired to retire 
to the country, alleging the total want of society at Willingham. 
“ Madam, your sister is thei«,” would, he thought, be a suii^ieiit 
answer to this ready argument. ‘ 

He sounded Butler on this subject, asking what he would 
think of an English living of twelve hundi^ pounds yearly, 
with the burden of affording his company now and then to a 
neighbour, whose health was not*,strong or his spirits fquaL 

He might meet,” he said, occasionally, a very learned and 
accomplished gentleman, who was in orders as a Catholic priest, 
but he hoped that would bb no insurmountable objection to a 
man of his liberality of sentiment Wl^^t,” he said, “ would 
Mr. Butler think of as an answer, if the offer should be made 
to him I” 

“ Simply that I could not accept of it,” said Mr. Bq||ler. “ I 
have no mind to enter into the various debates between the 
churches ; but I was brought up in mine own, have^received her 
ordination, am satisfied of the truth off her doctrines, and, will 
die under the banner I have enlisted to.” 

“What may be the value of your preferment'” said Sir 
George Staunton, “unless I am asking an indiscreet question.” 

“ Probably oneliundred a-year, one year with anotihef. besides 
my glebe and pasture-ground.” ^ 

“lAnd you scruple to ezchongd that for twelve hundred %-year, 
without alleging any damning difference of doctrine betwixt the 
two churches of Eugland and Scotland ]” 

1 “ On that, sir, 1^ have reserved my judgment ; there may be 

mudh good, and there are certainly saving means in both ; but 
eveiy man must act ^moorUing to his own Ughts. I hope I have 
done, and am in the course of doing, my Master’s work in this 
Highland pariidi ; end it would iU bec^e me, for the sake of 
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lucre, to leave my sheep in the wildcjfness. Jlut, even in the 
tempmal view which you have taken of the master, Sir George, 
this hundred poynds d-year of stipend hath *fed and clothed us, 
and left us nothing to wish for ; my father-in-law's succession, 
and other circumstances, have added a small estate ofabout twice 
as much more, and how we ore to dispose of it 1 do not know — 
So I leave it to you, sir, to think if I were wise, not having the 
wish or opportunity*of spending three hundred a-year, to covet 
the possession of four times that sum.” 

“ This is philosophy,” said Sir George ; “ I have heard of it, 
but I never saw it before.” 

“ It is common sense,” replied Butler, “ which accords with 
philosophy and religion more frequently than pedants or zealots 
are apt in admit.” * 

Sir George turned the subject, and did not again resume it. 
Although thqy travellod in Sir George's chariot, he seemed so 
much fatigued with the motion, tliat it was necessary for him to 
remain for a day at a small town called Mid-Calder, which was 
their ^rst stage from Edinburgh. Glasgow occupied another 
day, so slow were their motions. 

They travelled on to Dumbarton where they had resolved to 
leave the equipage and to hire a boat to take them to the shores 
near the manse, as tho *Gare-Loch lay betwixt them and that 
point, besides the impossibility of travelling in that district with 
wheel-carriages. Sir George’s valet, a man of trust, accompanied 
them, as also a footman ; the grooms wore left with the carriage. 
Just as this arrangement was completed, which was about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, an express arrived from Sir George’s 
agent in Edinburgh, with a i»cket, which he 02)ened and read 
with great attention, appearing much interested and agitated 
by the contents. , The packet had been despatched very soon 
after their leaving Edinburgh, but the messenger had missis the 
travellers by passing through Mid-Calder in the night, and over- 
shot his errand by getting to Bosciieath before them. He was 
now <tt hia i;etum, after having rated more than four^nd-twenty 
hours* Sir George Staunton instantly wrote back an answer, 
and, rewarding the messenger liberally, desired him not to sleep 
till he placed it in his agent's hands. , • 

At length they embarked in the boat, wMch liad waiteeP for < 
them some time. During their voylige, yrhich was slow, for 
th(y were obliged to row the w]^ole way, and often against the 
tid^ Sir George Staunton'ir inquiries ran chiefly on the subject 
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of the Highland bandiUi ^ho had infested that country since 
the year 174.5. Sutler infonned him that many of them were 
not native Highlanders, hut ^{^ies, tinkers, and h^her men dl 
desperate fortunes, who had taken advanta^ of the confhsion 
introduced ' by the civil war, the general discontent of the 
mountaineers, and the unsettl^ state of police, to practiseTtheir 
plundering trade with more audacity. Sir George next inquired 
into their lives, their habits, whether the ^olences which they 
committed were not sometimes atoned for by acts of generosity, 
and whether they did not poss^ the virtues as wdl as the vices 
of savage tribes ? 

Butler answered, that certainly they did sometimes show 
sparks of generosity, of which even the worst class of malefactora 
are seldom utterly divest^; but that their evil propensities 
were certain and regular principles of action, while any occasional 
burst of virtuous feeling was only a transient impulM not to be 
reckoned upon, and excited probably by some singular and 
unusual concatenation of circumstances. In discussing these 
inquiries, which Sir George piusudd with an apparent eagerness 
that rather surprised Butler, the latter chanced to mention the 
name of Donacha dliu na Bunaigh, with whicli the reader is 
already acquainted. Sir Gwrge caught the sound up eagerly, 
and as if it conv^ed particular interest to his ear. He made 
the most minute inquiries concerning riie man whom he. men- 
tioned, the number of his gang, and even the appearance of those 
who belonged to it. Upon these points Butler could give little 
answer. The man had a name among the lower class, but his 
exploits were considerably exaggerated ; he had always one or 
two fellows with him, but never aspiSud to the command of 
above three or four. Id short, he Imew little about him, and 
the small acquaintance he had had ly no means iuciined him to 
desire more. , ^ 

“ Nevertheless, I should like to see him some bf wese days.” 

That would be a dangerous, meeting. Sir Gcoige, unless yo>i 
meAn we are to see him receive his deserts from the laff/, and 
then it were a melaxicholy one.” • 

“Use every man according to his dteerta, Mr. Butler^and 
‘ who shdl escape whipping? But I am talking riddles to you. 
I ^11 explain them more^ fully to you when I have spoken over 
the subject with La(Jy Staunton. — Pull away, my lads,” he added, 
'nddressing himself to the rowqrs ; “ the clouds threaten us with 
a storm.” * 
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In fiact; the dead and hea^ doaenera of the air^ the huge piles 
of doods which assembled in the western hoiizon, and glowed 
iike a furnace under *the influence of the 'setting sun — that 
awflil stillAess in which nature seems to expect the thunder-burst, 
as a condemned soldier waits for the platoon Are .which is to 
stretsh him on the earth, all betokened a speedy storm. Large 
broad drops fell from time to time, and induced the gentlemen 
to assume the boab-cloaks ; but the rain again ceased, and the 
oppressive boat, so umisud in Scotland in the end of May, 
indined tliem to throw them aside. “ There is something solemn 
in this dday of the storm,” siiid Sir George ; “ it seems as if it 
suspended its peal till it solcnmised some important event in the 
world below.” 

“Aha!” replied Butler, “what* are we that the l&ws of 
nature should correspond in *their march with our ephemeral 
deeds or sufferings! The clouds will burst when surcharged 
with the electric fluid, whether a goat is ftilling at tliat instant 
from the clifis of Arran, or a hero expiring on the field of battle 
he hag won.” ^ 

“ The mind delights to deem it otherwise,” said Sir George 
Staunton ; “ and to dwell on the fate of humanity as on that 
which is the prime central movelhent of the mighty machine. 
We love not to thinly thht we sliall mix with the ages that have 
gone^ before us, as thegB broad black raindrops mingle with the 
waste of waters, making a trifling and momeutary eddy, and are 
then lost for ever.” 

“jpbr ever / — we are not — we ciinnot be lost for ever,” said 
Butler, looking upward ; “ death is to us change, not consumma- 
tioo^; and the commencement of a new existence, corresponding 
in character to the deeds which we have done in the body.” 

While they agitated these grave subjects, to which the 
solemnity of the approaching stonn naturally led them, their 
vo,;^age thitatened to be more tedious tluui they expected, for 
gusts of wind, which rose and fell with sudden impetuosity, 
swept* the ];) 08 om of the firth,*and impeded the efforts o6 the 
roweige. They had now only to double a small headland, in 
onkr to get to the proper landing-place in the mouth of the 
littie river ; but in the state of the weather^ and the boat bein^ 
heavy, this was like to be a work of time, and in the meanwhile . 
they must necessarily be exposed to tile storm. 

“ Could we not laud on this side of the hcadhuid,” asked Bir 
George, “and so gain 8ome«hellerr' 
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Butler knew of no landing-plaoe, at least none affording a 
convenient or even pracficable passage up the rocks which sn^ 
roimded the shore. * ‘ ' * 

“ Think again,” said Sir George Staunton;"” the* storm will 
soon bo violent.” 

“ Hout, ay,” said one of the boatmen, “ there’s the Oaird’s 
Cove ; but we dinna tell the minister about it, and I am no 
sure if I can steer the boat to it, the bay is^sae o’ shoals and 
sunk rocks.” 

“ Try,” said Sir George, ‘’and I will give you half-a-guinea.” 

The old fellow took the helm, and observed, ” That, if they 
could get in, there was a steep j)ath»up in>m the beach, and half- 
an-hour’s walk from thence to the Manse.” 

“ Are you sure you know the way 1” said Butler to the old 
man. 

“I maylie kend it a wee better fifteen years syne, when 
Dandle Wilson was in the firth wd’ his clean-ganging lugger. 
1 mind Dandle had a wild young Englislier wi’ him, that 
they ca’d” , , 

” If you chatter so much,” said Sir Gooige Staunton, ” you 
will have the boat on the Grindstone — ^bring that white rock in 
a lino with the steeple.” • 

” By G^ — ,” said the veteran, staring, “ I think your honour 
kens the bay as wccl as me. — ^Your ho^ur’s nose has been on 
the Grindstone ere now, I’m thinking.” 

As they spoke thus, they approached the little cove, which, 
concealed behind crags, and defended on every point by shallows 
and simkeii rocks, could scarce be discovei^ or approached, 
except by those intimate with the navigation. An old ^tljpr^ 
boat was already drawn up on the beach within the cove, dose 
beneath tlie trees, and with precautions for concealiu'^at. 

Upon observing this vessel, Butler remarked to his com- 
panion, ” It is impossible for you to conceive, Sir Gefrige, the 
difficulty I have had with my poor people, in teaching them 'the 
gui]^. and the danger of this cohtraband trade — yet thej(; have 
perpetually before their eyes all its dangerous cons^ueuc^. 1 
do not know anything that more offectiudly depraves and j^ius 
« their moral and religious principles.” 

. Sir George forcSd him^lf to say something in a low voice 
about the s^mt of adventure natural to youth, and that un- 
questionably many 'vV'ould become wiser as ^ey grew older. 

“ Too seldom, sir/’ replied Bfitier* ** If they Imve been deeply 
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engaged, and especially if they have nyngled in the scenes of 
vidence and blood to which occu^tion naturally leads, 1 
have observed^ that, sooner or later, they code to an evil end. 
Experience,* as w^ as Scripture, t^hos us, Sir George, that 
mL^ief shall hunt the violent man, and that the bloodthirsty 
’ man shall not live half his days — ^But take my arm to help you 
ashore.” 

‘ Sir George needed assistance, for ho was contrasting in his 
altered thought the different feelings of mind and frame with 
which he h^ formerly frequented the same place. As they 
landed, a low growl of thunder was heard at a distance. 

That is ominous, Mr. Butler,” said Sir George. 

“Intonuit loBvrnn — it is ominous of good, then,” answered 
Butler, smiling. • 

The boatmen were ordered %o make the best of their way 
round the headland to the ordinary landing-place; the two 
gentlemen, - followed by their servant, sought their way by a 
blind and tangled path, through a doso copsewood, to the Manse 
of Knopktarlitio, where their arrival was anxiously expected. 

The sisters in vain hatl expected their husbands’ return on 
the preceding day, which was that appointed by Sir George’s 
letter. The delay of the travellert at Calder had occasioned 
this breach of appointment. The inhabitants of the Manse 
began even to doubt wl^ether they would arrive on the present 
day. 'Lady Staimton felt this hojxj of delay as a brief reprieve, 
for she dreaded the pangs which her husband’s pride must 
imdergo at meeting with a sister-in-law, to whom the whole of 
his mihappy and dishonourable history was too well known. 
She ^new, whatever force or constraint he might put upon his 
feelings in public, that she herself must be doomed to see them 
display themselves in full vehemence in secret, — consume his 
hedth, destroy his temper, and render him at once an object of 
dread and compassion. Again and again she cautioned Jeaiiie 
to ^pky no tokens of recognition, but to receive him as a 
periect^^stronger, — and again add again Jeanie renewed Ver 
promisq to comply with her wishes. 

Jo^ie hers^ could not fail to bestow an anxious thought 
on we awkwardness of the approaching meeting ; but her con- ■ 
science was ungalled — and then she was cumbered with rniHiy 
household cares of an unusual nature, which, joined to the 
anxious wish once more to see Butler, edter an abswee of 
unusual length, made her oxtremdly desirous that the traveUerp 
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should arrive as soon as^possible. And — ^why should I disguise 
the truth? — ever and anon a thought stole across her mind 
that her gala dinner had now been pdstpon^ fer two dayif; 
and how few of the dishes, after every art of her simide emsim 
had been exerted to dress them, could with any cre^t or pro- 
priety appear again upon the third ; and what was she *to do 
witli the rest ? — Upon this last subject she was saved the trouble 
of farther deliberation, by the sudden appearance of the Captain 
at the head of half-Ordozen stout follows, dressed and aim^ in 
the Highland fashion. 

“ Goot-morrow morning to ye, Lcddy Staunton, and I hope I 
hae the pleasure to see you weel — ind goot-morrow to you, goot 
Mrs. Putler — I do peg you will order some victuals and ale and 
prandy for the lads, for wefhae peen out on firth and moor since 
afore daylight, and a’ tt» ao purpose neither — Cot tarn !” 

So saying, he sate down, pushed back his brigadier wig, and 
wiped his head with an air of easy importance ; totally regard- 
less of the look of well-bred astonishment by which Lady 
Staunton endeavoured to make kirn comprehend that he was 
assuming too great a liberty. 

“ It is some comfort, when one lias had a soir tussel," con- 
tinued the Captain, addressing Lady Staunton, with an air of 
gallantry, “ that it is in a fan- leddyV scjvice, or in the service 
of a gentleman whilk has a fair leddy, wbilk is the same thing, 
since serving the husband is serving the wifa as Mrs. Putler 
does very weel know.” 

“ Really, sir,” said Lady Staunton, “ as you seem to intend 
this compliment for me, I am at a loss to know what interest 
Sir George or I can have in your mov^ents this morning/’ 

“ O, Cot tam ! — this is too cruel, my leddy — os if it was not 
py special express from his Grace’s honourable agent and com- 
missioner at Edipbnrgh, with a warrant conform, that I was to 
seek for and apprehend IDonacha dhu na Diutaigh, and pring 
him pefore myself and Sir George Staunton, that he may ha^e 
hisi deserts, that is to say, the* gallows, whilk ho .has daubtless 
deserved, ly peing the means of frightemng your leddyHiip, as 
weel as for something of less importance,” , 

' “ Frightening jne ! ” said her ladyship ; “ why, I never wrote 

to^ir George about my alarm at the waterfall” 

“ Then he must-have* heard it otherwise ; for what else can 
’give him sic an earnest tesije to see this rapscallion, that 1 
maun ripe the haiH mosses and niuirs in the countiy for Mm, 
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as if I were to get something for finding him, when the pest oH 
might pe a paJl through my prains ?” * 

• “ Can it hg really true, that it is on Sir George’s account that 
you have been attempting to apprehend this fellow?” 

Cot, it is for no other cause that I know than his 
honoi^s pleasure; for the creature might hae gone on in a 
decent quiet way for me, sae hmg as he respectit the Duke’s 
pounds — ^put reason ^ot he stild be taeii, and hangit to pent, 
if it may ple^ure ony honoiurable shentleman that is the Duke’s 
friend — ^ I got the express over night, and I caused warn 
half a score of pretty lads, and was up in the morning peforo 
the sun, and I garr’d the ladf} take their kilts and short coats.” 

" I wonder you did that, Captain,” sjiid Mrs. Butler, “ when 
you know, the act of Parliament against wearing the Higiilauii 
dress.” ' • • 

“ Hout, tout, ne’er fash your thumb, Mrs. Putler. The law 
is put twa^three years auld yet, and is ower young to hae come 
our length ; and pesides, how is the laris to climb the jjrues wi’ 
thae tamn’d breekens on theu^? It makes me sick to see thorn. 
Put oify how, I thought I kend Donacha’s haunt gey and weeJ, 
and I was at the place whore he had rested yestreen ; for T saw 
the leaves the limmers had lain on^ and the ashes of thr^m ; by 
the same token, there was a pit greeshoch piwning yet. I am 
thinking they got sojne ^^ord out o’ the island what was iiiteiuled 
— I s6uglit eveiy glen and cicucli, as if I had been deer-stalking, 
but teil a wauff'of his coat-tail could I see — Cot tam !” 

“ He’ll be away down the Firtii to Cowal,” said David ; and 
Beuben, who had been out early that morning a-nuttiug, ob- 
served, “ That he liarl seen a boat making for the Caird’s Cove 
a plaice well known to the boys, though their less adventurous 
father was ignorant of its existence. 

“ Py Cot,” said ’Duncan, “ then I will stay here no longer 
than to Ipriric ^is very horn of praudy and water, for it’s very 
possible they will pe in the wo<^. Donacha’s a rdever fellow, 
a'hd maype thinks it pest to sif^next the chimley when the jlpin 
reeks. * He {bought naebody would look for him sae near hand ! 

I peg your leddyship will excuse my aprupt departure, as I will 
retnfn forthwith, and I will eithtor pring you Donacha in life, or , 
else his head, whilk I dare to say will be as Satisfactory. And 
I hope to pass a pleasant evening wiidi your leddyship ; and I 
hope to have mine revenges on Mr. Futler ht fjaekgaiunion, for 
the four pennies whilk he von,ibT he will^pe surely at home 
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Boon, or else lie will have a wet joum^, seeing it is apout to pe 
a sou(L” 

Thus saying, with many scrapes and” hows, and apologies ibr 
leaving them, which were very readily receiW, and reiterated 
assui-onces of his speedy return (of the sincerily whereof Mrs. 
Butler entertained no doubt, so long as her best greybeard of 
brandy was upon duty), Duncan left the Manse, collected his 
followers, and began to scour the close < and entangled wood 
which lay between the little glmi and the Caird's Cove. David, 
who was a favourite with the Captain, on account of his spirit 
and courage, took the opportunity of escaping, to attmid the 
investigations of that great man. . 


CHAPTER FIFTY-FIRST. 

I did send for thee, 

#**• 00 * 
lliat Tailiot’s name might be in thee revived, 

When sapless age and weak, unable limbs, 

Should biing thy jPather to his drooping chair. 

Bnt — 0 maliguaut and ill-bo^pg stars 1 — 

Fins? Part ov Henry the Sixth. 

DuNCA^ and his party had not proceeded veiy far in the direc- 
tion of the Caird’s Cove before they heard a shot, which was 
quickly followed by one or two others. ** Some tanm’d villains 
among the roe-deer," said Duncan ; “ look sharp out, lads,'’ 

The clash of swords was next heard, and Duncan and his 
myrmidons, hastening to the spot, found Butler and Sh: George 
Staunton’s servant in the hands of four ruffians. Sir George 
himsdf lay stretiched on the ground, wi& his drawn sword in 
his hand. Duncan, who was as brave as a lion, itist^tily fired 
his pistol at the leader of the hand, unsheathed his sword, cii«^ 
out to his men, Claymore I add run bis weapon throiigh the 
body of the fellow whom he had previously wounded, wio was 
no other than Donacha dhu na Dunaigfa himsdif. The pther 
banditti were speedily overpowered, excepting one young lad, 
who made wonderful resistance for his years, and was at leogth 
secured with difficulty. *- 

' Butler, so soon etA he was liberated ftom the ruffians, lan to 
raise Sir George Staunton, but lifiB»had wholly left him. 
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A creat rnkt’ortime,’* said Duncan ; “ I think it will pe petst 
that 1 go forward to intimate it to the coot lady. — Tavi^ my 
^dear, you.hM smelled pouther for tho first time this day — take 
my sword ''and -‘hack off Donacha’s head, whilk will pe coot 
practice for you against the time you may wish to, do the same 
kindness to a living shentleman — or houldl as your fatlier 
does' not approve, you may leave it alone, as he will pe a greater 
object of satisfaction to Leddy Staunton to see him entire ; and 
I h(^ she will do me the credit to pelieve that 1 can afenge a 
shontlemah's plood feiy speedily and well." 

Such was the obser^tion of a man too much accustomed to 
the ancient state of manners in the Highlands, to look upon 
the issue of such a skiimish as anything worthy of wonder or 
emotion, , 

We will not attempt to •d&^cribe the very contrary effect 
which tho unexpected disaster produced upon Lady Stamiton, 
when the bloody corpse of her husband was brought to tho 
house, where she expected to meet him alive and well. All wiis 
forgotten, but that he was ^he lover of her youth ; and what- 
ever were his faults to the world, that ho had towardh her 
exliibited only those that arose from the inequality of B])irit8 
and temper, incident to a sitimtmn of unpardleled dilficulty. 
In the vivacity of her gaief she gave way to all the natural irri- 
tability of her tempet j shriek followed shriek, and swoon suc- 
ceeded to swoon.' It required all Jeanie’s watchful affection to 
prevent her from making known, in these paroxysms of afflic- 
tion, much which it was of the highest importance that she 
should keep secret. 

At length silence and exhaustion succeeded to frenzy, and 
Jeanie stole out to take counsel with her husband, and to 
exhort him to anticipate the Captain’s interference, by taking 
possession, in Laay Staunton’s name, of tlio private papers of 
her decea^ husband. To the utter astonishment of Butler, 
sho’uow, for the first time, explained the relation betwixt her- 
self and Lady Staunton, which authorised, nay, demanderl, that 
he cdiohld prevent any stranger foom being unnecessarily made 
aoquamted with her family affairs. It was in such a crisis that 
Jeame’s active and undaunted habits of virtuous exertion w^o # 
most conspiouous. While the Captain’s attention was Mall 
engaged by a prolonged relieshmmit, and a very tedious exami- 
nation, in Ga^c and English, of all the prisoners, and every 
other witness of the fatal transactfon, she hrd the body of her 
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brother-in-law undi-cesed and properly disposed. It thoi ap 
peared, from the crucifix/ the beads, and the shirt of hair which 
he wore next his person, that his sensaof guilt had inducec^ 
him to receive the dogmata of a religion, which pretends, by 
the maceration of the body, to expiate the crimes of the soul. 
In the packet of papers which the express had brought to Sir 
George Staunton from Edinburgh, and which Butler, au^or- 
ised by his connection with the deceased,^ did not scruple to 
examine, he found new and astonishing intelligence, which gave 
him r asoii to thank God he had taken that measure. 

Batcliffe, to whom all sorts of misdeeds and niisdoers wei-e 
familiar, instigated by the i)romiscd reward, soon foimd himself 
ill a condition to trace the infant* of these unhappy parents. 
The woman to whom Meg Murdockson had sold that most 
unfortunate, chdd, had rn.ele it t?ie companion of her wander- 
ings and her beggary, until he was about seven or eight years 
old, when, as Ratclifle learned from a companion of hers, then 
in the Correction House of Eilinburgh, she sold him in her turn 
to Donacha dhu na Dimaigh. Tl^ man, to whom no act of 
mischief w'os unknown, was occasionally an agent in a h6rribla 
trade then carried on betwixt Scotland and America, for supply- 
ing the plantations with servants, by means of Udnappvngy os it 
was termed, both men and women, buttespecially children under 
age. Here Ratcliife lost sight of the bdy, but had no doubt 
hut Donacha Dhu could give an account of him. The gentle- 
man of the law, so often mentioned, despatched therefore an 
express, with a letter to Sir George Staunton, and another 
(‘overing a warrant for apprehension of Donacha, with instruc- 
tions to the Captain of Knockdunder to^exert his utmost energy 
for that purpose. 

Possessed of this information, and with a mind agitated by 
the most gloomy apprehiinsions, Butler now jbined the Captain, 
and obtained from him with some diiliculty a sigh^ of the 
examinations. These, with a few questions to l^ie elder of Hhe 
prisoners, soon confirmed the most dreadful of Butler’s autici- 
fiatiouB. We give the heads of the information, without d^kcend- 
ing into minute details. 

Donacha Dhu had indeed purchased Effie’s unhappy diild, 
'with the 'purpose bf selling it to the American tiad^ whom 
he had been in the babit»of supplying with human flesh. But 
no opportunity oocttiTed for some time ; and the boy, who was 
known by the nam^ of ^ The Whisjiler/' made some impression 
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on the heart and offectione even of this rude savage, perhaps 
because he saw in him flashes of a spirit as flerce and vindictive 
as his own.’ • When Dbnacha struck or threatened him — a very 
common occurrence — he did not answer with complaints and 
entreaties like other children, but with oaths and efforts at 
revenge~he had all the wild merit, too, by which Woggar- 
wolfe's arrow-bearing page won the hard heart of his master : 

Like a wfld cub, rear'd at the mflian'e feet; 

.He could say biting jeets, bold ditties sing, 

And quaff his foaming bumper at the board. 

With all the mockery of a little roan.* 

In short, as Donacha Dhij said, the Whistler was a l>oru imp 
of Satan, and titerefore he should never leave him. Accord- 
ingly, from his eleventh year forwaad, he was one of the baud, 
and often -engaged in acts of* violence. The last of these wiis 
more immediately occasioned by the researches which the 
Whistler’s real father mode after him whom he had been 
taught to consider as such. Donacha Dhu’s fears had been for 
some time excited by the s^ngth of the means which began 
now td be empl(^ed against persons of his description. He was 
sensible he existed only by the precarious indulgence of his 
ntunesake, Duncan of Knockdundei) who was used to boast that 
he could put him doMm>or string him up when ho had a mind. 
He resolved to leave the kingdom by means of one of those 
sloopsT which were engaged in the traffic of his old kidnapping 
friends, and which was about to sail for America ; but he was 
desirous first to strike a bold stroke. 

The ruffian’s cupidity was excited by the intelligence, that a 
wealthy Englishman waa coming to the IVIanse — ^he hod neither 
forgotten the Whistler’s report of the gold he had seen in Lady 
Staunton’s purse, nor his old vow of revenge against the minis- 
ter ; and, to bring *the whole to a point, he conceived the hope 
of appropriating the money, which, according to the general ^ 
report of the country, the minister was to bring from Edinburgh * 
tef iVay for his new purchase. While he was considering Imw 
he might bedt accomplish his purpose, he received the iutwi- 
gence jflom one quarter, that the vessel in which he proposed to 
sail ^as to sail immediately from Greenock ; from another, that , 
the minister and a rich English lord, with a%reat many th«u- , 
sand pounds, were expected the next«evenmg at tho Manse; 
and fiW a third, that he must consult his sdfety by leaving his 
• SttawKA 
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ordmaiy haunts as soon as possible, for that the Captain had 
ordered out a p^y to s^nr the glens for him at break of day. 
Donacha laid his plans with promptitude^ and decision. He esfs 
barked with the Whistler and two others of his bind (whom, 
by tlie by, he meant to sell to the kidnappers), and set sail 
for the Caird’s Cove. He intended to lurk till night^fall «in the 
wood aiyoining to this place, which he thought was too -near 
the habitation of men to excite the suspicion of Duncan Knock, 
then break into Butler’s peaceful habitation, and ^esh at once 
his appetite for plunder and revenge. When his villaiiy was 
accomidishcd, his boat was to convey him to the vessel, whicli, 
according to previous agreement w^th the master, was instantly 
to set sail. 

This desperate design would probably have succeeded, but 
for the nifBans being discovered'. in their lurking-place by Sir 
George Staunton and Butler, in their accidental walk from the 
Oaird’s Cove towards the Manse. Finding himself detected, 
and at the same time observing that 'the servant carried a 
casket, or strong-box, Donacha eonceived that both his prize 
and his victims were within his power, and attacked tlie tra- 
vellers without hesitation. Shots were fired and swords drawn 
on both sides ; Sir George Staunton ofifered the bravest resist- 
ance till he fell, as there was too much reason to believe, by 
the hand of a son, so long sought, and now at len^h so 
imhappily met 

While Butler was half-stunned with this intelligence, the 
hoarse voice of Knockdunder added to his consternation. 

“ I will take the liiicrty to take down the pell-ropes, Mr. 
Putlcr, as I must pe taking order to kong these idle peojde up 
to-morrow morning, to teach them more consideration in their 
doings in future.” 

Butler entreated him to remember the *act abolishing the 
» heritable jurisdfetions, and that he ought t^ send^'them to 
Glasgow or Inverary, to be tried by the Circuit. Duhean 
scQrned the proposal. • • «. * 

*^The Jurisdiction Act,” he said, “had nothing to ^ put 
with the rebels, and spedally not with Argyle’s country : and 
. he would hang the men up all three in one row before* coot 
Leddy Btaunton’s*^ windows, which would be a great comfort to 
her in the morning to see that the coot gentleman, her husband, 
"had been suitably ifenged.” 

And the utmost len^h thftt Butler’s most earnest entreaties 
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could prevail mia, that he would reserve ‘*the twa pig corlea 
for the Circuit, but as for him they ca’d the Fustier, he sliould 
itiy how hie«oould iiistle in a swinging tow. Tor it suldua be said 
that a shdatleman, friend to the Duke, was killed in his coun- 
try, and his people didna take at least twa lives for ane.” 

Butler entreated him to spore the victim for his soul’s sake. 
But Enockdunder answered, “ that the soul of such a scum had 
been long the tefil's property, and that. Got tarn ! he was deter- 
mined to gif the tefil his due.” 

All persuasion was in vain, and Duncan issued his mandato 
for execution on the succeeding morning. The child of guilt 
and misory was separated fmm his companions, strongly 
pinioned, and committed to a separate room, of whjch the 
Captain kept the key. • 

In the silence of the ni^ht, however, Mrs. Butler arose, 
resolved, if possible, to avert, at least to delay, the fate which 
hung over her nephew, especially if, upon conversing with him, 
she should see any hope of his being brought to better temper. 
She 1)^ a master-key that (^ned every lock in the house ; and 
at midnight; when aJl was still, she stood before the eyes of the 
astonished young savage, as, h(^ bound with cords, he lay, like 
a sheep designed for slaughter, upbn a quantity of the refuse of 
flax which fllled a, coiner in the apartment. Amid features 
sunburnt, tawny, grimed with dirt, and obscured by his shaggy 
hair of a rusted black colour, Jennie tried in vain to trace the. 
likeness of either of his very handsome parents. Yet how could 
she refuse compassion to a creature so young and so wretched, — 
so much more wretched than ev^ he himself could be aware of, 
sinqp the murder he had too probably committed with his ' wu 
hand, but in which he hod at any rate participated, was ui 
fact a parricide ? She placed food on a table near him, raised 
him, and slacked *the cords on his arms, so as to permit him 
to feed hirdheK He stretched out his hands, still smeared with. 
Udbd, perhaps that of his father, and he ate voraciously and in 
mlm(^ ^ * • 

“'jyhat is your first namef” said Jeani^ by way of opening 
the conversation. 

‘•The Whastier.” ^ • 

“ But your Ohristian name, by which you were baptized f ' 
never was baptized that I kilbw of — I have no other 
name than the Whistler.” 

“Poor unhappy abandoned *!ad!” said Jeanie. “What 
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would ye do if you could escape from this place, and the death 
you are to die to-morrow^moming 

“ Join wi’ Bob Roy, or wi* Sergeant More Cameron *’ (noted 
freebooters at that time), “ and revenge Donacha’s dtoth on all 
and simdry.V 

“0 ye unhappy boy,” said Jeanie, “do ye ken whatpwill 
come o’ ye when ye did” 

“ I shall neither feel cauld nor hunger mere,” said the youth 
doggedly. 

“ lo let him be execute in this dreadful state of mind would 
be to destroy baith body and soul — and to let him gang 1 dare 
not — what will be done ? — But he is my sister’s son — my own 
nephew — our flesh and blood — and his hands and feet are 
yerked as tight ns cords can* be drawn. — Whistler, do the cords 
hurt you?” 

“ Very much.” 

“ But, if I were to slacken them, you would harm mel” 

“ No, I would not — ^you never harmed me or mine.” 

There may be good in him yet,, thought Jeanie; I wijl try 
fair play with him. 

She cut his bonds — he stood upright, looked round with a 
laugh of wild exultation, olapped his hands together, and 
sprung from the ground, as if in transport on finding himself 
at liberty. He looked so wild, that Jeanie trembled at what 
she had dona 

“ Let me out,” said the yoimg savage. 

“ I wunna, unless you promise” 

“ Then I’ll make you glad to let us both out.” 

He seized the lighted candle and thsew it among the fhix, 
which was instantly in a flame. Jeanie screamed, and ran out 
of the room ; the prisoner rushed past her, threw oper; a window 
in the passage, jumped into the garden, sprung over its endosure, 
bound^ through the woods l&e a deer, and gpined Ihe sea- 
shore. Meantime, the fire was extinguished, but the prisoher 
was sought in vain. As Jeanie* kept her own secret, the^share 
she nad in his escape was not discovered : but they*leam^ his 
fate some time afteimrds-^it was as wild as his life had hiwerto 
peon. * 

, She anxious inquiries of Butler at length learned, that the 
youth had gained the sh^ in which his master, Donacha, hod 
designed to embark.* But the avaricious shipmaster, inured by 
Ilia evil trade to evpiy species bf treachery, and disappointed of 
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the rich booty which Donacha had jJl-opos^ to bring aboard, 
jsecured thej)erBon of. the fugitive, and having transported him 
to Auierka, sold him as a slave, or indented servant, to a 
Virginian planter, far up the (K}unti7. When these tidings 
reached 'Butler, he sent over to America a sufficient sum to 
redeem the lad from slavery, with instnictions that measures 
should be taken fgr improving his mind, restraining his evil 
propensities, and encouraging whatever good might appear in 
his character. But this aid came too kte. The young man 
had headed a conspiracy in which his inhuman master was put 
to death, and had then fled to the next tribe of wild Indians. 
He was never more heanl of ; and it may therefore bo presumed 
that he lived and died after the nxanner of that savage ))eople, 
with whom his previous habits had well fitted him to associate. 

All hopes of the young man’s reformation being now ended, 
Hr. and . Mrs. Butler thought it could serve no purpose to 
expliun to Lady Staunton a history so full of hoiTor, She 
remained their guest more than a year, during the greater part 
of which period her grief was excessive. In the latter months, 
it assumed the appearance of listiessness and low spirits, which 
the monotony of her sister’s quiet establishment afforded no 
means of dissipating. Effie, froih her earliest youth, was never 
formed for a quiet Ibw content. Far different from her sister, 
she required the dissipation of society to divert her sorrow, or 
enhance her joy. She left the seclusion of Khocktarlitie with 
tears of sincere affection, and after heaping its inmates with all 
she could think of that might be valuable in their eyes. But 
she did leave it ; aud,, M'hen the tuiguish of the parting was 
ovef, her departure was a relief to both sisters. 

The family at the Manse of Knocktarlitie, in their own 
quiet happiness, heard of the well-dowered and beautiful Lady 
Staunton y-aiiTning her place in the fashionable world. They 
learned it by* more substantia! j/roofs, for David received a 
timmuission ; and as the militaiy spirit of Bible Butler seemed 
to hifke revived in him, his go^ behaviour qualified the envy 
of fiVb hundred young Highland cadets, “ come of good houses,” 
who were astonished at the rapidity of his promotion. Beuben 
followed the law, and rose more slowly, yet^urely. £uph«mia ^ 
Butler, whose fortune, augmented by»her aunt’s generosity, and 
added to her own beauty, rendered her no*small prise, married 
a Highland laird, who never asked the name of her grand- 
father, and was loaded on the occasion *with presents from 
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Lady Staunton, which made her the envy of all the beauties in 
Dumbarton and Aisgyle shires. . • , 

After blazing nearly ten years in the fashiohableiworld, and 
hiding, like many of her compeers, on aching heart with a gay 
demeanour — after declining repeat^ offers of the most respect- 
able kind for a second matrimonial engagement, Lady Staunton 
betrayed the inward wound by retiring to. the Continent, and 
taking up her abode in the convent where she had received 
her e lucation. She never took the veil, but lived and died in 
severe seclusion, and in the practice of the Homan Catholic 
religion, in all its formal observances, vigils, and austerities. 

Jeanie had so much of her father's spirit as to sorrow bitterly 
for this apostasy, and Biitlq^ joined in her regret. “ Yet any 
religion, however imperfet t,” he .said, “ was better than cold 
scepticism, or the hurrying din of dissipation, which fills the 
ears of worldlings, until they care for none of these things.” 

Meanwhile, happy in each other, in the prosperity of their 
family, and the love and honour of all who knew them, this 
simple pair lived beloved, and diod'iamented. * 


READER, • 

THIS TALE WITJ. NOT BE TOID IN VAIN, IP IT SUALt BE 
FOUND TO ILLUSTRATE THE GREAT TRUTH, THAT GUILT, THOUGH 
IT MAY ATTAIN TEMPORAL SPLENDOUR, CAN NEVER CONFER 
REAL HAPPINESS; THAT THE EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF OUR 
CRIMES LONG SURVIVE THEIR COMMISSION, AND, LIKE THE 
GHOSTS OF THE MURDERED, FOE EVER HAUNT THE STEPS OF 
THE MALEFACTOR ; AND THAT THE PATHS OF VIRTUE, THOUGH 
SELDOM THOSE O^ WORLDLY GREATNESS, ARB >V^WMYL THOSE 
OF PLEASANTNESS AND PEACE. ** 



VENVOY, 

RY JKDEljlAU CLKlfillBOTlIAM. 

• * 

T/lUiS condudeth the Tale of “ The Heart of Mid-Lo'uuas” 
which hath filled vMire pages than T opined. The Heart of Muir 
LoiJUan w now no mor«, or raOier it is transferrul to the extrenu 
side 0^ the city^ even as the Sieur Jean Daptiatr Popnelin hath 
in his pleasant comedy called Le Mddecin Molgrb Lui, where the 
simulated doctor wittily repHeth to a charge^ that he had placed the 
heart on the right side, instead ofthe^e/t, Cula dtait autrefoi» aint>i, 
inais nous avons choagid tout cel.'u” Of which witty speech if any 
reader shall demand the purport, I have only to respo'iid, that I teach 
the French as icell as the Classical tongues, at the easy rate of .five 
slvillings per quarter, as my advertisements are periodically maknig 
Tenomi to the public. 
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If 0TB A, p. 4. — ^AUTUOA’S OONNKCTION WITH QUAKKBIBIC. 

It is an old proverb, that ‘‘ many a true word is spoken in jest." The 
existeuce of Waller ^tt, third son of gir William Scott of itardcu, is 
insixuctedf as it is called, by a .charter under the great seal, Domino 
Willielmo Scott de Harden Militi, et Waltero Scott suo fllio legitimo tortio 
genito, terramm do Roberton.* The munificent old gentleman left all his 
four sons* considerable estates, and settled those of Eilrig and Baebum, 
together with valuable possessions around Lessuden, upon Walter, his 
third son, who is ancestor of the Scotts of Baebum, and of the Author of 
Waverley. He appears to have become a convert to tlie doctrine of the 
Quakers, or Friendi^ and a great assertor of their peculiar tenets. Tliis 
was probably at the time when George Fox, the celebrated apostle of the 
sect, made an expedition into the Bon&«f Scotland about 1667, on which 
occasion, he boasts, that *‘a.s he first set his horse's feet upon Scottish 
ground, he felt tlie seedsof grace to sparkle about him like innumerable 
sparks of fire.” Upon the same occasion, probably. Sir Gideon Scott of 
Highchester, second son of Sir William, immediate elder brother of Walter, 
and ancestor of the author's friend and kinsman, the present representative 
of the family of Harden, also embraced the tenets of Quakerism. Tlus last 
convert, Gideon, entered into a controversy with the Bev. James Khktou, 
author of the Secret and True History of the Church of Scotland^ which 
is noticed by my ingenions <riend Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Shoipe, in his 
valuable and curious edition of that work, 4to, 1817% Sir Willuuu Scott, 
ehlest of the brothers^ remained, amid the defection of his two younger 
brethren, on orthodox memlier of the Presbyterian Church, and used such 
means for reclaiming Walter of Baeburn from his heresy, as savoured far 
more of ^erAscution than persuasion. In this he was assisted by Mac- 
Do&gal of Makerston, brother to Isabella MacDougal, the wife of the said 
Walter, and who, like her husband, had conformeil to the Quaker tenets. 

The^tereet possessed by Sir William Scott and Makerston was pou%rful 
enou^ to procure the two following acta of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
directed sfpdnst Walter of Baeburn as an heretic and convert to Quakerism, 
appfiinting him to be imprisoned first in Edinbuigh jail, and then in that 
of Jedburgh ; and his children to be taken by forA from the societj^and 
direction of their parents, and educated at a distance from them, bwides ' 
the assignment of a sum for their maintenance, su^cieut in those times to 

be burdensome to a moderate Scottish estate. 

• 

> Sue Douglaii'it Baronage, page ttft. 
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** Apud Ediu., vigesirao Junii 1665. 

“The Lords of his MagesCy’s Privy Council having leceaved information 
that Scott of Baebucn, and Isobel Mackdoni^ his wife^ being infected 
with the error of Quakerism, doe endeavour to bf^ an^ tratoe up WilliaA, 
Walter, and Isobel Scetts, their children, in the same inrofessifin, doe there- 
fore give order and command to Sir William Scott of Harden, the said 
Raeburn’s brother, to seperat and take away the saids children firom the 
custody and society of the saids parents, and to cause educat and bring 
them up in his owne house, or any other convenient place^ and ordaines 
letters to be direct at tbe said Sir William’s instance against Baebum, for 
a maintenance to the saids children, and that the said Sir Wm. give ane 
account of his diligence witli all conveniency.” 

“Edinbuigh, 5th July 1666. 

“ Anent a ]>etttion presented be Sir Scott of Harden, for himself 
and in name and behalf <if the three children of Walter Scott of Baebum, 
his brother, showing tliat the Lords of Councill, by ane act of the 22d day 
of Junii 1665, did grant p('u'er*aud warraud to the petitioner^ ‘to soparat 
and take away Buebum’s cKildrcii, from his family and education, and to 
breed them in some convenient plac^ where they might be free from all 
uifection in their younger years, fram the principalis of Quakerism, and, 
for maintenance of tbe saids children, did ordain letters to direct against 
Raeburn ; and, seeing the Petitioner, in obedience to the said order, did 
take away the saids children, being twof.8ounes and a daughter, apd after 
some paines taken upon them in his owne family, hes sent them to the 
city of Glasgow, to be bread at schooles, and there to be principled with 
the knowledge of the true religicpt, and that it is necessary the Councill 
determine what shall be the maintenance for which Raeburn’s three children 
may bo charged, as likewise that Raeburn hifais^f, being now in tbe Tol- 
bootli of Edinburgh, where he dayley converses with all tbe Quakers who 
ara prisoners there, and others who daUy resort to them, wWeby he is 
hardened in his pemitious opinions and principles, without aU hope of 
recovery, uiilosse he be separat from such pemitious company, humbly 
therefore, desyring that the Councell might determine upon the soiuue of 
money to be payed bo Raeburn, for the education of bis children, to the 
petitioner, who will be countable therefor; apd tliat, in order to his con- 
version, the place of his imprisonment may be changed. The Lords 6f hie 
Mig. Privy Councell having at length heard and considered the foresaid 
petition, doe modifle the soume of two thousand pounds Sci'ts, to be payed 
yearly at the term^ of Whitsunday be tbe said Waller Scott of Baebum, 
fnrth of his estate to the petitioner, for the entertainment and* education 
of the said children, beginning the first teriaes payment &erof at Wbitson- 
day last for the half year prec^ng, and so furtii yearly, at the said tenge 
of jVhitsunday in tym comeiug tilf forder orders ; oM onjaines the sidd 
Walter Scott of Baebum to be transported from the tolbooth of Eobbuigh 
to the prison of Jedburgh, where his friends and others fnay have (SBCosion 
to convert him. And to the effect he may be secured from the praotloe of 
‘ other Quakers, the 8i|jd Lords doe hereby disoha^ the magistratM of J«d- 
bu]^ to suffer any persons suspect of these principles to have access to 
him ; and In case any ooutraveen, that they secure ther persons till th^ 
be therfore pnneist ; and ordaines letters to be direct helrapon in form, 
as effeirs." < 
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Both the sons, thus harshly separated f^m their father, proved good 
scholars. Tlie eldest, WUliam, who carried on the line of Boeburn, was, 
Jike his fathm, a deep Orientalist ; the younger, Walter, became a good 
nhiasicol sqtiolar, b great fHend and correspondent of the celebrated Dr. 
Pitcairn, and a Jacobite so distinguished for zeal, that he mode a vow 
never to shave his beard till the restoration of the exiled Ihiaily. This last 
Walter Scott was the author's great-grandfather. 

There is yet another link betwixt the author and the simple-minded and 
excellent Society of Friends, through a proselyte of much more importance 
than Walter Scott of Auebum. The celebrated John Swintnn, of Swintou, 
nineteenth baron in descent of that ancient and once powerful family, was, 
with Sir William Lockliort of Lee, the peraon whom Cromwell chiefly trusted 
in the management of the Suotcuih affairs during his usurpation. After the 
Restoiation, Swinton was devoted os a victim to the new order of things, 
and was brought down in the s&me vessel which conveyed the Marquis ot 
Ai;gyle to Edinburgh, where that nobleman was tried and executed. 
Swintou .wos destined to the same fate. *116 had asbumed the habit, aiul 
entered' into the Society of the ‘Quakers, and appeared as one of their 
number before the Parliament of Scotland. H e renounced all legal defence, 
though several pleas were open to him, and answered, in conformity to the 
principles of his sect, that at the time these crimes were imputed to him, 
he was in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity ; but that God 
Almighty having since called him to the light, he saw and acknowledged 
these %iTors, and did not refuse fo pay the forfeit of thorn, even though, ui 
the judgment of the Parliament, it should extend to life itself. 

Respect to fallen greatness, and to the patience and calm resignation 
with which a man once in high poiifcr expressed himself under such a 
change of fortune, found Swinton friends ; family connections, and some 
interested consideratiods of Middleton the Commiasionei', joined to procure 
his safety, and he was dismissed, but after a long imprisonment, and much 
dilapidation of 1^ estates. It is said that Swiuton’s admonitions, while 
confined in the Castle of Edinburgh, haul a considerable share in converting 
to the tenets of the Friends Colonel David Barclay, then lying there m the 
garrison. This was tlie father of Robert Barclay, author of the celebrated 
Apology for the Quakers. It may bo observed among the inconsistencies 
of human nature, that Kiriiton, Wodrow, and other Presbyterian authors, 
who have detailed the sufferingB of their own sect for nonconformity noth 
the established church, censure the government of the time for not exerting 
the civil power against the peaceful enthusiasts wo have troated of, and 
some egress pa^cular chagrin at the escape of Swinton. Whatever 
might be hi^ motives for assuming the tenets of the Friends, thaold man 
retUned them faithAilly till the dose nf his life. 

'* tfeon Swinton, grand^daughter of *Sir John Swinton, son of Judge Swin- 
ton, dl (he Qaoknr was usually termed, was mother of Anne Ruth^ord, 
the author's mother. 

.^d thus, as in the play of the Anti-Jacobin, the ghost of the author's 
gra^mother having arisen to speak the Ep'logn^ it is fall time to conclndq^ 
lest the reader dio^d remonstrate that hb desire d> know the Antljpr of ^ 
Waverley never indnded a wish to be aeqn^ted with bis whole ancesby. 
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[NoTB B, p. 8. — ^TOMBffTONK TO HELEN WaLKER.] 

On Helen Walker’a, tombstone in Irongray cbnKbyard, DumfriesshiTe. 
(here Is engraved the following epitaph* written by Sir Waltei^ Soott 

THIS STONE WAS ERECTED 
BT THE AUTHOR OF WAVEBLET 
TO THE IISMOBT 

OF 

HELEN WALKEB, ^ 

WHO DIED IN THE TKAB OF OOD 1791. 

THIS HUMBLE INDIVIDUAL rBAOTISBD IN REAL LIFE 
THE VIBTDEB 

WITH WHICH FICTION E*A8 INVESTED 

. THE IMAOINABT OHABACTEB OF 

JEA^riE DEANS ; 

BEFUSUO- THE SLIGHTEST DErABTURE 
FROM VERAOiry, 

EVEN TO SAVE THE LIFE OF A SISTER* 

SHE NEVERTHELESS SHOWED HER 

KINDNESS AND FORTITUDE, 

IN RESCUING HER FROM THE BEVERITT OF THE l.AW^ 

AT THE EXPENSE OF PERSONAL EXERTIONS 
WHICH THE TIME NENDERED AS DIFFICULT 
AS THE MOTIVE WAB LaUDABLB. 

RESPECT THE GRAVE OF POVERTV 
WHEN COMBINED WITH LOVE OF TRUTH, 

AND DEAR ABTEOTION. 

/greeted October 18S1. 

Note 0, p. 68 . — The Old Tolbooth. 

The ancient Tolbooth of Edinburgh, situated as described in this chapter, 
was built by the citizens m 1661, and destlued for tho acc.'outtodation of 
Parliament, as well as of the High Courts ol Justice' ;* and at the same 
* [This is not so ceAsIn. Few persons now living axe likely to iwiieBitSer the in- 
terior of the old Tolbooth, with narrow staircase, thick walls, aadamall apastments, 
nor to imsgine that it could evei have beei^used for these puiposw. Robert Chun* 
bers, Ip his Minor AHtCgallles of EdMuryk, has preserved grouad-plane or sicUo&s, 
which desrly show this,— the largest hoU was on the second floor, and messing IP 
feet by 20, and 12 feet high. It may have been intended for the meetliigi of Town 
Counofl, while the Parliament aseemblod, after ISOO, in what woa called tha Upper 
ToiboofJi, that Is the aon^-west portion of the CoUegtata Cbaroh of St OUea^ until 
tha ynr 1040, when the** present Parliament Bouse was completed. Being no 
longer requlrM for such a poritos,*!, It was set apart by the Town OouneD on the 
24tb December 1041 aa a ^^Istlnct cliorch, with the name of the Tolbooth parish, 
hnd therefore could not have derived the name Dniu Ita vicinity to the Tolbooth, as 
oaually stated.] 
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iDme for the confinement of prisoners for debt, or on criminal chaises. 
.Since the year 1640, when the present Farlilfanent Hoose was erected, the 
Tolbooth wip occupied as a prison only. Gloomy, and dismal as it was, 
the situation In the centre of the High Street rendered it so particularly 
well-aired, that when the plague laid waste the city in 1645, it aflTected 
none within these melancholy precincts. The Tolbooth wa8.removed, with 
the mass of buildings in which it was incorporated, in the autumn of the 
year 1817. At that time the kindness of his old schoolfellow and friend, 
Robert Johnstone, Esquire, then Dean of Guild of the city, with the liberal 
acquiescence of the persons who had contracted for the work, procinml for 
the Author of Waverley the stones which composed the gateway, together 
with the door, and its ponderous fastenings, which he employed in de- 
corating the entrance of his kitchon-court at Abbotsford. " To such base 
offices may we return." Tfie application of these ralics of the Heart of 
Mid-Lotbian to serve as the jiosiern-gate to a court of modem offices, may 
lie justly ridiculed as whimsical ; but yet it is not without interest, that 
ivo see the gateway through wliich so niutii of the stormy politics*of a rude 
age, and.ihe vice and misery of loj^er times, hiul found their passage, now 
occupied in the service of rural economy. Last year, to complete the 
cliaii^ a tomtit was pleaseil to build her nest within the lock of the Tol- 
booth, — a strong temptation to have committed a sonnet, had the Author, 
like Touy Lumpkin, been m a concatenation accordingly. 

It is worth mentioning, that an act of beneficence celebrated the de- 
moliticm of the Heart of Mid-Lofhian. A subscription, raised and applied 
by the worthy Magistrate above mentioned, procured the mamiraissiou of 
most of the unfortunate debtors confined in the old jail, so tlmt there were 
tew or none transferred to tlie new placa of confinement 

['File figure of a Heart ujpon tlie pavement between St Giles’s C!hurcb 
and the Edinbuigh Cousty Hall, now marks the site of the Old Toll)Ooth.J 


Nora D, p. 77. — ^Thh Pobteous Mob. 

The following interesting and authentic account of the inquiries made 
by C^wn Counsel into the iffair of the Porteous Mob, seems to have been 
dravm up by the Solicitor.Genera]. The office was held in 1737 by 
diaries Ersklne, Esq. 

I owe this curious j illustration to the kindness of a professional friend. 
It throws, indeed, little light on the ongin of the tumult ; but shows how 
profound Tbs ^larknoss must have been, which so much iuvestigatieu could 
notelispeL 

“ ^Upon the 7th of September last,«wken the uuliappy wicked muriter of 
CaptauB Porteua was committed, His Majesty’s Advocate and Solicitor 
were cent of town ; the first beyond Inverness, and the other in Annandale, 
not far from Carlyle ; neither of them knew anything of the repneve, nor 
did fhey in the least suspect that any disorder was to happen. , 

"When the disorder happened, ^e magistrates «i!hd other personsscon- 
cemed in the management of the town, seenjjpd to be all struck of a heap ; 
and whether, from the great terror that had seiiu'd qll tlie inhabitants, they 
tlionj^t ane immediate enquiry would be fruitless, or whether, being a 
direct insult upon the prerogative of tfle crown, they did not care rashly V> 
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inteimeddle ; but no proceedings was had by them. Only, aeon after, ane 
express was sent to his Migistie’s Solicitor, who came to town as soon os 
was possible for him ; but, In the meantime, the persons who had bera 
most guilty, had either run off, or, at least, kept themselves i^non the wing 
until they should see what steps were token by the Gk>vemment. 

“ When the Solicitor arriv^ he perceived the whole inhabitants under 
a consternation. He had no materials furnished him ; nay, the inhiithitants 
were so much afraid of being reputed informers, that very few people had 
so much as the courage to speak with him on the streets. However, 
having received her Miyestie’s orders, by a letter from the Duke of New 
castle, he resolved to sett about the matter in earnest, and entered upon 
ane mquiry, gropeing in the dark. He had no assistance from the magis- 
trates worth mentioning, but called witness after witness in the privatest 
manner, before himself in his own house, and for six weeks time, from 
morning to evening, went on in the enquiry without taking the least 
Uivcrbion, or taming bis thoughts to any other business. 

“ Ho tried at liint what ho could do by declarations, by engaging secresy, 
so tliat those who told the uiith should never be discovered ; made use of 
no clerk, but wrote all the declarations with his own hand, to encourage 
them to speak out. After all, for some time, he could got nothing but 
ends of stories which, when pursued, broke off; and those who appeared 
and know anything of the matter, were under the utmost terror, lest it 
should take air that they hod mentioned any one man as guilty. 

During the course of the enquiry, 'the run of the town, wh«ch was 
strong for the villanous actors, begun to alter a little, and when they saw 
the King’s servants in earnest to do their best, the generality, who before 
had spoke very warmly in defence of the wickedness, began to be silent, 
and at that period more of the criminals begai^to abscond. 

** At length the enquiry began to open a littlo^ and the SoUicitor was 
under some difficulty how to proceed. Be very well saw tiiat the first 
warrand that was issued out would start the whole gang ; and as he had 
not come at any of the most notorious offenders, he was unwilling, upon 
the slight evidence he had, to begin. However, upon notice given him by 
Generali Moyle, that one King, a butcher in the Canongate, had boasted, 
in proseuce of Bridget Knell, a soldier’s wife, the morning after Captain 
Porteus was hangorl, that he had a very active ^and in the mob, a w.arrand 
was issued out, aud King was apprehended, and imprisoned in the 
Canoiigato Tolbootli. 

“ This obliged the SoUicitor immediately to take np those against whom 
he had any information. By a signed deebroiion, WiUiam Stirling, ap* 
prentice to James SwUng, merchant in Edinburgh, w.'is ebarg^ m haveing 
been at the Nether-Bow, after the gates were shutt, with a liochaber-a^ or 
halbert in bis hand, and haveing b^ua a huzza, marched upon the head of 
the Liub towards the Guard. '' ^ 

James Broidwood, son to a candlemaker in town, was, by a ssigued 
declaration, charged as haveing been at the Tolbooth door, givelng directions 
to the mob about setting fire to the door, and that the mob nafned him by 
his %nier and asked 1 m advice. 

By anotfabr declaration, one Stoddart, a journeyman smith, was cliarged 
of having boasted publickly, ’ in a smith’s shop at Leith, that he had 
assisted in breaking open the Tolbooth door. 

** Peter Traill, a journeyman wn^ht, by one of the dedarations. Was 
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«]«o aooand of IwToixig lookt the NethOT>Bow Port^ when it was shiitt by 
tiie mob. * 

" His M^tie'a Sollicitor having these infonnatiensi imployed privately 
Inch persons Is he oonld nest rely on, and the truth was, there were very 
few in whoiS he conld repose confidence. But he was, indeed, faithfully 
served Iqr one Webster, a soldier in the Welsh fuzileers, reconunended him 
by Li^teilant Alshton, who, with very great address, informed himself, 
and really ran some risque in getting his i^ormation, concerning the places 
where the persons informed against used to haunt, and how they might be 
seized. In consequence of which, a party of the Guard ftom the Canongate 
was agreed on,to match up at a certain hour, wtien a message should be sent. 
The ^llidtor wrote a letter and gave it to one of the town officers, ordered 
to attend Captain Maitland, one of the town Captains, promoted to that 
command since the unhappy accident, who, indeed, was extremely diligent 
and active throughout the wholeii and havcing got Stirling and Braidwood 
apprehended, dispatched the officer with the letter to the militaiw in the 
Canongat^, who immediately begun their inarch, and by the nmo the 
Sollicitor had half examined tlie /laid two persons in tlie Buirow-room, 
where the Magistrates were present, a lairty of fifty men, drums beating, 
marched into the Parliament close, and diw up, which was the first tiling 
that struck a terror, and from that time forwa^, the insolence was sue* 
eeeded by fear. 

** Stirling and Braidwood were immediately sent to the Cattle and im> 
prisoned. That same night, Stoddart, the smith, was seized, and he was 
committed to the Castle also ; as was likewise Traill, the journeyman 
Wright, who were all severally examined, and denyed the least accession. 

'* In the meantime, the enquiry was going on, and it haveing cast up in 
one of the declarations,* that a hump’d backed creature marched with a gun 
os one of the gnards to Porteuswhenhe w’ent np to tiie Lawn Markctt, the 
person who emitted this declaration was employed to walk the streets to 
see if ^e could find him out ; at last he came to the Sollicitor and told him 
ho had found hirfi, and tliat he was in a certain house. Whereupbn a 
warrand was issued out against him, and he was apprehended and sent to 
tlie Castle, and he proved to be one Bimic, a helper to the Countess of 
Weemys’s coachman. 

“Thereafter, ane informaviou was given in against William M'Lauchlan, 
ifootraan to the said Countess, ho haveing been very active in the mob ; 
fibr sometime he kept himself out of the way, but at lust lie was ai>pre- 
hended and likewise committed to the Castle. 

“ And these were all tlie prisoners who were putt iindcr confinement in 
that placK ^ 

“Sfhero were other pemns imprisoned in the Tolbooth of Eiiinburgli, 
aad* severalls against whom warranda W'cre issued, but could not be ap* 
prehent'ed, whose names and cases shall afterwords be more purticul'arly 
taken *>otice of. 

“The fMends of Stirling made an api>lication to the Earl of Islay, Lord 
Justicedlenerall, setting fiirth, that he was seized with a bloody fflux 
that his life was in dai^ ; and that upon ane exftnination of witn'^ses 
whose names were given in, it would appear to conviction, that he hod not 
the least oecen to any of the riotous proceed&igs of that wicked mob. 

“This petition was by his Lordsliip putt in the lands of his Migestie'e 
Sollicitor, who examtn^ the witnessSi ; and by tjicir testimonies it sp- 
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penred, that the youug man, -who was not above eighteen yean of age, was 
that night in company with about half a dozen companions,, in a puUle 
house in Stephen Lau^s doss, near the back of the Guard, where they all 
remained untill the noise came to the house, tut th^ mbb liad shut the 
gates and seized the Guard, upon which the company broke'^up, and he, 
and one of his companions, went towards his master’s house ; and, in the 
course of the* after examination, Giere was a witness who deblare^ nay, 
indeed swore (for the Sollicitor, by this time, saw it necessary to put those 
he examined upon oath), that he met him [Stirling] after he entered into 
the alley where Ids master lives, going towards his house ; and another 
witness, fellow-prentice with Stirling, declares, tliat after the mob had seized 
the Guard, he went home, where he found Stirling before him ; and, that 
his master loekt the door, and kept them both at home till aftw twelve at 
night ; upon weigliing of which testimonies, and upon consideration liod, 
That he was chm-ged by the declaration o«ly of one person, who really did 
not appear to bt*. a witness of the greatest weight, and that his life was in 
danger from the imprisonment,, he was admitted to baill by the Lord 
Justice-General], by whose w.iiTand he i^as committed. 

“ Broidwood’s friends app^ ed in the same manner ; bnt as he stood 
charged by more than one witness, he was not released — ^tho’, indeed, the 
witnesses adduced for him say somewhat in his exculpation — ^that he does 
not seem to have been upon any original concert ; and one of the witnesses 
says ho was along with him at the Tolbootb door, and refuses what is said 
against liim, with regard to Ids having advised the burning of the IVilbootl 
door. But he remains still in prison. 

**As to Trail], the joumeymau wright, he is charged by the same 
witness who declared against Stirlmg, and there is none concurrs with him ; 
and, to say the truth concerning him, he seeuifid to bo the most ingenuous 
of any of them whom the Solicitor examined, and pointed out a witness by 
whom one of the fii'st accomplices was discovered, and who escaped, when 
the wairand was to be putt in execution against them. He positively 
■lenys his liaving shutt the gate, and ’tis thought Tf'aill ought to be 
.admitted to baill. 

“ As to Bmno, he is charged only by one witness, who had never seen 
him before, nor knew his name ; so, tho’ I dare say the witness honestly 
mentioned him, ’tis possible he may be mistokni ; and in the rsxumination 
of above 200 witnesses there is no body ooucnirs with him, and he is aue 
insignificant little creature. 

** With regard to M*Laucb1an, the proof is strong against him hy one 
witness, that he acted as a seijcant, or sort of .mmmauder, for some time, 
of a Guard, that stood cross betwemi the upper end of the Lucfi'onhooths 
and the north side of the street, to stop all but frieuds item going towftrds 
the Tulbooth ; and by other witnessei, that he was at the Tolb^th dtxfr 
with«a link in his hand, while the operation of beating and burning it was 
going on ; that he went along with the mob with a halbert in hiA.hand, 
nntill he came to the gallows stone in tho Orassmsrket, and that be stuck 
the halbert into the hole of the gallows stone ; that afterwards he weflt In 
amount the mob whe^ Captaiii Porteus was carried to the dyer's tree ; eo 
that'&e prbof seems very heavy agidnst him. 

** To sum up this matter with r^rd to the pTiaoners in the Castle, 'tis 
believed there is strong proof against M*Lauchlair; there Is also vtoU 
aipdast Braidwood. But, as It consists o^ In endsaton of worda sold to 
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hava been had by him while at the Tolbooth door* and that he is ane 
iiuigiiifioaiit pitiful! oxeator^ and will And people to swear heartily in bis 
fhvonrs, *tib at best doubtftill whether a jury will be got to condemn him. 

• ** As to those ii^ the !n>lbooth of Edinbni;gb* John Crawford, who had 
for some tiftia been employed to ring the b^ in the steside of the New 
Church of Edinboigb, being in company with a soldier accidentally* the 
discourse dialling in concerning the Captain Porteus and his* murder* as ha 
appedra to be a light*headed fellow* he said* that he knew people that were 
more gnUty than any that were putt in prison. Upon Hds infonnation* 
Crawford was seized, and being exam^ed, it appeared, that when the mob 
begun* as he was comeing down from the steeple, the mob took the keys 
from him ; that he was that night in sereral comers, and did indeed ddate 
several] persons whom he saw there, and immediatdy warrands were de- 
spatched* pnd it was found they had absconded and fled. But there was no 
evidence against him of any lynd. Nay, on the contrary, it appeared, 
that he had been with the Magistrates in Clerk's, the vintners, relating to 
them what he had seen in the streets. Therefore, after haveing detained 
him in p^ou ffor a very considcnAle tune^ his Mi^estie's Advocate and 
Sollicitor signed a warrand for his liberation. 

There was also one James Wilson incarcerated in the said Tolbooth, 
upon the declaration of one witness, who said he saw him on the streets 
with a gnn ; and there he remained for some time, In order to try if a con- 
curring witnesa could he found* or that he acted any part in the tragedy 
and w^edness. But nothing farther appeared against him ; and iMlng 
seized with a severe sickness, bo is, by a warrand signed by his M^'estie’a 
Advocate and Sollicitor, libeiated upon givoing sufficient baill. 

As to King, enquiry was made, ayd the fliict oomes out beyond all 
exception, that he was in the lodge at the Nether-Bow with Lindsay the 
waiter, and eeveral othpr j^eopie, not at all concerned in the mob. But 
after the affair was over, ho went up towards the guard, and having met 
with ’Sandie the Turk and his wife, who escaped out of prison, they re- 
turned to his house at tlie Abbey, and then 'tis very poesilw he may have 
thought fltt in hLs beer to boast of villany, in which he could not possibly 
have on^ eliare for that reason ; he was desired to find hoffl and he should 
he set at liberty. But he is a etnmger and a fellow of very indifrerent 
character, and 'tia bdieved«it won't be easy for him to And baill. Where- 
fortiS it's thought he must he eett at liberty without it. Because he is a 
burden upon the Government while kept in confinement, not being able to 
maintain himself. ^ 

** What is above is all that relates to persons in custorly. But there ore 
warrand^oubagunst a great many other persons who hod fled, particularly 
against one Wilfiom y^'te, a journeyman baxter, who, by the evidence, 
appean to have been at the beginniim of the mob, and to Itove mne along 
with t]||B drugi, from the West-Port to the Nether-Bow, and is eud to(diave 
been goe of time who attackdft the guard, and probably was as deep as 
any one there. 

<bInfonnation was given that he was lurking at Falkirk, where he was 
bom. Whereup<m directions were sent to the She^of the County, onft 
a warrand from his Excellency Generali Wade, to the commanding omoers * 
at Stirling and Idnlithgow, to assist, and oU^posaiUe endeavoura were used 
to catch hold of him, and 'tis said he escapM veif narrowly, having been 
concluded in some outhouse ; and tbeenisfortnne was, that those who were 
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«mployed in the search did not know him personally. Nor, indeed, was 
it easy to truoi any of the Soquuntanees of so low, obscure a fellow with 
the secret of the wairand to be putt in ezecutioi). 

" There was also strong evidence found against Bobeit Tajrlpr, servant & 
William and Charles Thomsons, periwig-niakeie, that he act^ as ane officer 
among the mob, and he was traced from the guard to the well at the head 
of Forester^s Wynd, where he stood and had the appellation 'of (^ptain 
from the mob, and from that walking down the Bow before Captain 
Porteus, with his Lochaber axe ; and, by the description given of one who 
hawl’d the rope by which Captain Porteus was ^led up, 'tis believed 
Taylor was the person ; and ^tis farther probable, that th^ witness who 
delated Stirling had mistaken Taylor for him, their stature and age (so far 
as can be gathered from the description) being the same. 

A great deal of pains were taken, and no charge was sav^d, in order to 
have catched hold of this Taylor, and waivands were sent to the country 
where he was bom ; but it appears he had shipt himself off for Holland 
where it is said he now is. n 

"There is strong evidence a!-o i^inrt Thomas Bums, batcher, that he 
was ane active person from the beginning of the mob to the end of it. He 
lurkt for some time amongst those of his trade ; and aitfuUy enough a 
train was laid to catch him, under pretence of a message that had come 
from his father in Ireland, so that ho came to a blind aldionse in the 
Flesh-market dose, and, a party being r^y, was, by Webster the soldier, 
who was upon this exploit, advertised to come down. Howevei? Bums 
escaped out at a back window, and hid himself in some of the houses 
which are heaped together upon one another in that place, so that it was 
not possible to catch him. 'Tis mow said he is gone to Irdand to his 
father who lives there. „ 

** There is evidence also against one Robert Anderson, journeyman and 
servant to Colm Alison, wnght ; and against Thomas l^nen and James 
Maxwell, hotn servants also to the said Colin Alison, wl^o all seem to have 
been deeply concerned in the matter. Anderson is one of those who putt 
the rope upon Captain Forteus’s neck. Liimen seems also to have been 
very active ; and Maxwell (which is pretty remarkable) la proven to have 
come to a shop upon the Friday hefoi^ and charged the Jonmeymen and 
prentices there to attend iii the Parliament close on Tuesday nigh^ to 
assist to hang Captain Porteus. These three did early abscond, and, 
though worrands hod been issued out against them, and All .mdeavouxs 
used to apprehend them, could not be found. 

“ One Waldie, a servant to George Campbell, wright, has abo ajj^oonded, 
and many others, aud 'tis informed that numbers of them have shipt 
themselves off ffor the Plantations ; and upon an information that a Ship 
was going off fihim Glasgow, in which sevwall of the rogues were to trfns- 
porf^lhemselves beyond seas, proper worrands ware obtained^ and '^tersous 
despatched to search the said ship, and seize any that con be found. 

“The like warrands had been issued with regard to ships from Leith, 
put whether they had been scard, or whether information had hem 
groundless, they had £o effect. 

“ This is a summary of the enquiry, ffirom which it appears thers iA no 
prooff on whi<di one ca^ rely, but against M'Laiuddan. ^Hiere is a prooff 
also against Broidwood, but more exceptionable. His MnjesUe'a Advocate, 
since be came to towp, has join'd With the SoUidtor, and has done his 
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almost to gett at the bottom df this matte% but hitherto it etamlb on 
above represented. They ore resolved to have their eyes and their ears 
^pen, and tb^o what can. But they laboured exceedingly against 
the stream p and ft may truly be said, that nothing was wanting on their 
part. Not have they declined any labour to answer the commands laid 
upon them to search the matter to the bottom." 

» 

Tbx Forteous Mob. 

In the preceding cliaptors (I. to VI.) the circumstances of that extra* 
ordinary riot* and conspiracy, called the Forteous Mob, are given with as 
much accuracy as the author was able to collect them. The oi'der, 
regularity, and determined resolution with which such a violent action waf. 
devised and executed, were only equalled by the secrecy which was ob- 
served concerning the principaractors. ^ 

Although the £act was performed by torch-light, and in presence of a 
great multitude, to some of whonii at fsast, the individual actors must 
have been'known, yet no disrnvcly was ever made concerning any of the 
perpetrators of the slaughter. 

Two men only were brought to trial for an offence which the Oovemmer.t 
were so anxious to detect and punish. William M'Lauchlon, footman to 
the Coimteas of Wemyss, who is mentioned in tlie report of the Solicitor- 
General (page 643), against whogi strong evidence h^ been obtained, was 
brottg^ to trial in Mai-uh 1737, charged as havuig been accessory to the 
riot, armed with a Lochaber axe. But this man (who was at all times a 
silly creature) prove«l, that he was in a state of mortal intoxication daring 
the time he was present with the rabble, iuc.apable of giving them either 
advice or assistance, on indeed, of knowing wbat lie or, they were doing. 
Tie was also able tu prove, that be was forced into the riot, and upheld 
while there by two bakers, who put a lochaber axe into his hand. The 
jury, wisely judging this poor creature could be no proper subject 'of 
punishment, found the panel Not Guilty. The same verdict was given m 
the case of Thomas Liuning, also mentioned in the Solicitor's memorial, 
who was tried in 1786 In short, neither then, nor for a long period after- 
wards, was anything disco^ed relating to the organisation of ^e Forteous 
Plot. 

The imagination of the people of Edinburgh was long irritated, and their 
curiosity kept awoke, by the mystery attending this extraordinary con- 
spiracy. It was gineridly reported of such natives of Edinbuigh as, 
having left jjhe city in youth, returned with a fortune amassed in foreign 
coiyitries, that they had originally ded on account of their shai-e in the 
j>q|rteoas Mob. But little credit can be attached to these surmises, os in 
most of the wes they are contradiefed by dates, and in none supportid by 
anythiBg but* vague rumours, grounded on the ordinaiy wish of the vulgar, 
to inij^ute the success of prosperous men to some unpleasant source. The 
■eqpt history of the Fortes Mob Ims been till this day unravelled ; and 
it has always been quoted as a dose, daring, and cajpulated act of violencf^ 
of a nature peculiarly characteristio of the Scottish people. * • 

Neverthdess, the author, fbr a cousidenable time, nourished hopes to 
have found himself enablod to throw some light ott this mysterious story. 
An old man, who died about twenty years ago, at the advanced age of 
nin^-three^ was said to have hftde a coromunicstiwi to the deigyman who 
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attended upnii his doatli bod. reapocting the origin of the Forteona Mob. 
This person followed the trme of a carpenter, and had been employed an 
such on the estate of a family of opulence and /sondition. His character 
in his line of life and amon^ his neighbours, was excellint and neve^ 
underwent the slightest suspicion. His confession was said to have been 
to the following pntposo : r^t he was one of twelve young men belong- 
ing to the village of Pathhei^ whose animosity against Fdrteo^ on 
account of the execution of WUson, was so extreme, that they resolved to 
execute vengeance on him with their own hands, rather than he should 
escape punishment. With this resolution they* crossed the Forth at 
different ferries, and rendezvoused at the suburb called Porte^urgh. where 
their appearance in a body soon called numbers around them. The public 
mind was in such a state of iiTitation, that it only wanterl a single spark to 
create an explosion ; and this was afforded by the exertion^ of the email 
and determined band of associates. Tiie appearance of premeditation and 
order which distinguished tbo riot, according to his account, had its origin, 
not in any previous plan or conspiracy, hut in the character of those who 
were engaged in it. The story also serves to show why nothing of the 
origin of the liot has ever been discovered, since though -in itsdf a great 
conflagration, its source, according to this account, was from an obscure 
and apparently inadequate cause. 

I have been disappointed, however, in obtaining the evidence on which 
this stoiy rests. The present proprietor of Uio estate on which the old 
man died (a particular friend of author) undertook to questian the 
son of the deceased on the subject This person follows his father’s trade, 
and holds the employment of carpenter to the same family. He admits 
that his father’s going abroad xt the time of the Porteous Mob was 
popularly attributed to his having been couccined in that affair ; but odds 
that, so far as is known to him, the old man had never made any confeseion 
to tlint effect ; and, on the contrary, bad nuiformly denied being present. 
My kind friend, therefore, had recourse to a iierson from whom be had 
formerly heard the story; hut who, either from respect'^to an old friend’s 
memory, or from failure of his own, happened to have forgotten that over 
such a communication was made. So iny obliging correspondent (who is 
a fox-hunter) wrote to me that he was completely planted s and all that 
can be said with respect to the traditiou tlfht it certainly once existed, 
and was generally believed. 

\N.B . — The Rev. Dr. Carlyle, minister of Invereak, in Ida AvtcHography^ 
gives some interesting pariicnlars relating to the (Porteous Mob, from 
personal lecollectionsi He happened to be prejient in the Tolbooth Ghorch 
when l^bertson made his escape, and also at the executioif of Wilson in 
the Qraasraarkot, when Captain Foiteous filed upon the mob, and seferal 
per^ns were killeiL Edinbuigh 1860, 8vo, pp. 30-42.] * ^ 


Note B, p. 97 . — Cabstbarn Jobm. ^ 

Jt'hn Semple, calieh Canpham John, because minister of the parish in 
Galloway so ealled, was a F^byterian dergynum of singular piety and 
great zei^ of whom Patrick Walkb records tlw following passage : *' That 
nl^t after his wife dle^ he spent the whole ensuing night in prayer and 
meditation in hia garden. ' The nen monaing, one cf his elders coming to 
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Me him, eod lamenting hii great lorn and want of rest, he rqilled, — *I 
dddare 1 have not, all night, had one thouj^t of the death of my wife, I 
J^ave been ao ^en np in jneditating on heavenly things. I have teen this 
night on tb%bsnlufof Ulai, plucking an apple here and there.’ " — Walker i 
Retmrkable Pasaagea qf tAe Life auil Death tf Mr. John Semple, 


Notx F, p. 105. — Pkvkb WALicnR. 

• 

lliiB personage^ whom it would be base ingratitude in the author to pass 
over without some notice, was by &r the most zealous and faithful col- 
lector and recorder of the actions and opinions of the Cameroniana. He 
resided, whil^ atationary, at the Bristo Port of Edinburgh, but was by 
trade an itinerant merchant, or -pedlar, which profession he seems to have 
exercised in Ireland as well as Britain. He composed biographical notices 
of Alexander Peden, John Senqdo, ,John*Welwood, and Riehonl Cameron, 
all ministers of the Oameronian ^lentuosion, to which the last mentioned 
member gave the name. 

It is from such tracts os these, written in the sense, feeling, and spirit of 
the sect, and not from the sophisticated narratives of a later period that 
the real character of the persecuted class is to be gathered. Walker 
writes with a simplicity which sometimes slides into the burlesque, and 
sometifbes attains a tone of siin^e pathos, but always expressing the most 
daring conMence in his own corractness of creed and sentunents, sometimes 
with narrow-minded and disgustting bigotry. His turn for the luarvelloua 
was that of his time and sect ; but there is little mom to doubt his veramty 
concerning whatever he qusftcs on his own knowledge. His small tracts 
now bring a very high pnee, especially the earlier and authentic editions. 

The tirade against dancing, pronounced by David Deans, is, as intimated 
in the text, partly borrowed from Peter Walker. He notices, os a foul 
reproach upon tlie name of Richard Cameron, that his memory was vitu- 
perated, **by pipers end fiddlers playing the Cameixinian march — carnal 
vain springs, which too many professors of religion dance to ; a practice 
unbecoming the professors of Chi'istianity to dance to any spring, but 
soiqiBwhat more to this. Whatever," be proceeds, ** be the many foul blots 
recorded of the saints in Scripture, none of them is charged with this 
regular fit of distraction. We find it has teen practised by the wicked 
and profane, as the dancing at that brutish, base action of the calf-making ; 
and it l)fid teen good for that unhappy lass, wlio danced off the head of 
John the Bi^tut, that she hod been born a cripple, and never drawn a 
linib to lier. Historians say, that her sm was written ujiou her judgment, 
some time thereafter was dancing upon the ice, and it brok& and 
anapt the hAul off her ; her head danced ahove^ and her feet belleath. 
Therwis ground to think and conclude, that when the world’s wickedness 
was great, dandng at their marriages was juraclised ; but when the heavens 
abiAre, and the earth beneath, were let loose upon them with that ovqf- 
tlowing flood, their mirth was soon staid ; and ilhcn the Lord in«holy^ 
justice rained fire and brimstone from heaven upon that wicked people and* 
city Sodom, enjoying fulness of bread uid idleness their fiddlerstringe and 
hands went all in a flame ; and the whole people in thirty miles of length, 
and ten of breadth, as historians Bay,*were oU maije to fry in theb' i4dna ; 
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and at the end, whoever are giving in marringee and dancing when all will 
go in a flame, they will quickly e^ge their note. 

** I have often wondey^ thorow my life, how my that ever^ knew what 
it was to bow a knee in earnest to pray, durst crook a hou^^ to fyke snrT 
fling at a piper's and fiddler's springs. I Ideas the Lord t^t Ordered my 
lot BO in my 4ancing days, that made the fear of the bloody rope and 
bullets to my neck and head, the pain of boots, thumikons, and frons. cold 
and hunger, wetness and weariness, to stop the lightness of my head, and 
the wantonness of my feet. What the never-to-be-forgotten Man of God, 
John Knox, said to Queen Mary, when she gave him that sharp challmgeb 
which would strike our mean-spirited, tongue-tacked ministers dumb, for 
his givi..g public faithful warning of the danger of the church and nation, 
through her marrying the Dauphine of France, when he left her bubbling 
and greeting, and come to an outer court, where her Lady Maries were 
fyking and dancing, he said, ‘ 0 brave ladies, a brave worlds, if it would 
last, and heaven at the hinder end 1 But fye upon the knave Death, that 
will seize upon those bodies of yojirs ; and where will all your fiddling and 
flinging be then 1 ' Dancing b(.)ng suclii q., common evil, especially amongst 
young professors, that all the overs of the Lord should hate^ has causerl 
mo to insist the more upon it, especially that foolish spring the Cameroniou 
march I ” — Life and Death of three Famous Worthies^ etc., collected end 
printed for Patrick Walker, ]^ln. 1727, 12mo, p. 50. 

It may be here observed, that some of the milder dass of Cameronians 
nia<le a distinction between the two sexes Vlancing separately, and allowed 
of it as a healthy and not unlawful exercise ; but when men and women 
mingled in sport, it was then called promiscuous dancing, and considered 
as a scandalous enormity. •> 


Note G, p. 119. — Muschat’b Cairn. 

Nichol Mnschat, a debauched and profligate xmteh, having conceived a 
hatred against his wife, entered into a conspiracy with another brutal 
libertine and gambler, named Campbell of Burnbank (repeatedly mentioned 
in Pennycuick's satirical poems of the time), byavhich Campbell nudertook 
to destroy the woman's character, so as to enable Muschat, on false pre- 
tences, to obtain a divorce from her. The brutal devices to which these 
worthy accomplices re8orte<l for that purpos.. having failt<l, they en- 
deavoured to destroy Jier by administering medicine oi a dangerons kind, 
and in extraordinary quantities. ^ 

Tliis purpose also falling, Nichol Mnschat, or Musche^ did fina]ly,M>n 
the I7ti) October 1720, carry his wife, under cloud of night to tiie King's 
Parkfta^acqnt to what is called the Duke’s Walk, near Holyrood Palace, 
and there took her life by cutting her throat almost quite throng, and 
inflicting other wounds. He pleaded guilty to tiie indictment for which 
he suffered death. His associate^ Campbell, was sentenced to transportation 
foV Us share in the previous conspiracy. ^ MaeZawrMs Criminal Cases, 
’pp. 64 and 738.^ 

In memoiy, and at the sainb time execration, of the deed, a eaim, or 
pfle of atones, long morktMl the spot It is now almost totally removed, in 
consequence of an alteration on the road in ^t piece. 
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Nora H, p. 146.— H4irGicA]r*0B Locnauir. 

* Lodbmem^ fo called the email qiumtitF of meal (Soottioe, lock) 
which he waa entitled tb take out of ereij boll exposed to market in the 
city. In Edinburgh, the duty bos been very long commuted; but in 
Dum^e^'the finisher of the law still exercises, or did lately exercise, his 
privilege, the quantity taken being r^olated by a small iron ladle, which 
ha uses as the measure of his perquisite. The expression lodk, tor a small 
quantity of any readily divisible dry substance as corn, meal, flax, or the 
Uke, is still preserved, not only popularly, but in a legal description, as the 
lock sad gowpen, or small quantity and handful, payable in thirlage eases, 
as in town multure. 


Nora I, p. 156.— The Fairy Boy ov Leith. 

, • ■ 

This legend was in former editipns inaccurately said to exist In Baxter’s 
“World of Spirits but is, in fact, to be found, in “ Pandsemonium, or 
the Devil’s Cloyster; being a fhrther blow to Modem Sadduceism,” by 
Bichard Bovet, Gentleraan, 12mo, 1684. The work la inscribed to Dr. 
Henry More. The story is entitle^ “ A remarkable passage of one named 
the Fairy Boy of Leith, in Scotland, given me by my worthy friend. 
Captain Gkorge Burton, and attefte-d under bis hand and is as follows : — 

“About fifteen years since, having business that detained me for some 
time in Leith, which is near Edenboroiqjh, in the kingdom of Scotland, 1 
often met some of my acquaintance at a certain house there, where we used 
to drink a glass of wine fpr our refection. The woman which kept the 
house was of honest reputation amongst the neighbours, whicb made me 
give the more attention to what she told mo one day about a Fairy Boy 
(os they called him) who lived about that town. She had given me so 
strange an account of him, that I desired her T might see him the .first 
opportunity, whidi she promised ; and not long after, passing that way, 
she told me there was the Fury Boy but a little before I came by ; and 
casting her eye into the street, said, *Look you, sir, yonder he is at play 
wit^ those otoer boys,’ auA designing him to me, I went^ and by smooth 
wo^, and a piece of money, got him to come into the house with me ; 
where^ in the presence of divers people, 1 demanded of him several 
astrolo^cal questions, which he answereil with great subtility, and through 
all his {discourse carried it with a cunning much beyond his years, which 
seemed not to exceed ten or eleven. Ho seemed to make a motion like 
dnimmlng upon the table with his fingers, upon which I asked him, whether 
Woopld beat a dram, to which he •replied, ' Yes, sir, as well as any man 
in Scofland ;*for every Thursday night 1 beat all points to a sort of ^ple 
that «Be to meet under yon hill” (pointing to the great hill between £den- 
borongh and Leitl^ *How, boy,' quoth I; 'what company have you 
thdhf — *There are^ sir,* said he, *a great company both of men aj^d 
women, and they are entertained with many sort* of music besidy my 
dram ; .thqy have^ besides, plenty variety of meats and wiuo ; and many^ 
times we ore carried into France or Holland in a jiight, and tetarn again ; 
and whilst we are there, we enjoy all the pleasures the country doth afford.* 
1 demanded of him, how they got udder tiiat hill J To which he replieil. 
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'ihftt there were a great of gatee that opened to them, though thej 
were invisible to others, and that within there were brave rooms, as 
wall accommodated as’most in Scotland. ' 1 then adced hinj, how I shou^ 
know what he said to be tme f upon which he t(^d md he would read my 
fortune, saying I should have two wives, and that he saw the forms of them 
sitting on my uhonlders ; that both would be very handsome wqmen. 

** As he was thus speaking, a woman of the neighbourhood, coming into 
the room, demanded of him what her fortune should be t He told her that 
she had two bastards before she was monied ; w^ich put her in such a 
rage, that she desired not to hear the rest. The woman of the house told 
me Aat all the people in Scotland could not keep him from tike rendesvous 
on Thursday night ; upon which, by promising him some more money, I 
got a promise of him to meet me at the same place, in the afternoon of the 
Thursday following, and so dismissed him at that time. Tht boy came 
again at the place and time appointed, hnd I had prevailed with some 
friends to continue with me, if possible, to prevent his moving that night ; 
he was placed between us, and aiiswei^d many questions, without offering 
to go from us, until about r even of the clock, be was got atiiiy unper- 
ceived of the coinjiauy ; but I suddenly missing him, hasted to the 
door, and took hold of him, and so returned him into the same room ; we 
all watched him, and on a sudden he was again out of the doors. I fob 
lowed him close^ and he made a noise in the street as if he had been set 
upon ; but from that time 1 could never fiee him. 

"Gbobob Bdb¥oh." 

[ A copy of this rare little volnme is in the library at Abbotsford. J 
# 

Note J, p. 167. — Inteboodhse of the Cov^antebs with the 
Ihvisiblb Woblo. 

The gloomy, dangerous, and constant wanderings of the persecuted sect 
of Cameronians, naturally led to their entertaining with peculiar credulity 
the belief that they were sometimes persecuted, not only by the wrath of 
men, but by the secret wiles and open terrors of Satan. In fact, a flood 
could not happen, a horse cast a shoe, or any gther the most ordinary iu- 
termption thwart a minister’s wish to perform service at a particular spot, 
than the accident was imputed to the Immediate agency of flebds. The 
encounter of Alexander Pedeu with the Devil in the cave, ami tbut of John 
Semple with the demon in the ford, are given by Peter Walker almost in 
the language of the text. , « 


,, Note K, p. 162.-i-OHiLD-MuB]>XB. 

The Scottish Statute Book, anno 1690, chapter 21, in eonseqnenc^of the 
great Increase of the crime of child-mnrder, botii from the temptatiom to 
commit ^ offence and the difficulty of i&coveiy, enacted a certain set of 
presvmpnons, which, fa the absence of direct proof, tbe jury were directed 
to receive as evidence of the c^me having actually been oonunitted. The 
pirennkstm^ selected fpr this purpose were, that the woman should havb 
eoncealed hw situation during the grhole period of pregnancy ; that she 
■nould not have called for help at her deEvery ; and that, combined 
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tliese grounda of suspidcHi, tho child should be either found dead or he 
altoge&er missing. Many persona snffered death during the last century 
^ndw this agrere ad But during the author^s memory a more lenient 
course wa8«follow8d, a^l the female accused under the act, and conscious 
of no competent defence, usually lodged a petition to the Ckmrt of Justi- 
ciary, deiiying, for form's sake, the tenor of the indictment, but stating, 
that^ her g<^ name had been destroyed by the charge^ she was willing 
to submit to sentence of banishment, to which the crown counsel usually 
consented. This leuiigr in practice, and the comparative infrequency of the 
crime sinae the doom of public ecdesiastical penance has been generally 
dispensed with, have led to the abolition of the Statute of William and 
Mary, which is now replaced by another, imposing banishment in those 
circumstances in which the crime was formerly capital. Tliis alteration 
took place ilk 1803. 


* . Noth L, p. 100.— OALUMNUgOB of thb Fair Sex. * 

The Journal of Graves, a Bow*Sti‘eet officer, despatched to Holland to 
obtain the anirender of the unfortunate William Br^e, bears a reflection 
on the ladiu somewhat like that put in the mouth of tho police-officer 
Sharpitlaw. It had been found difficult to identify the unhapp) criminal ; 
and when a Scotch gentleman of respectability had seemed disposed to 
give evidence on the jiolnt requiftd, hie son-in-law, a clergyman in Amster- 
dam, and his daughter, were suspected by Graves to have used arguments 
with the witness to dimuade him from giving his testimony. On which 
subject the journal of the Bow Street officer proceeds thus ; — 

Saw then a manifest reluctance in Mr. , and had no doubt tho 

daughter and panbon WAuld*eiideavottr to persuade him to deoline troubling 
himself in the matter, but judged he rxmld not go back from what he hod 
said to^Mr. Rich. — N ota Bknjc. No mischiej' but a woman or a priest 
m U — ^h'ere both.'* 


Note M, p. '200 . — Sir Williau Dick of Braid. 

7his gentleman formed^ striking exami>le of the instability of human 
prosperity. He was once the wealthiest man of his time in Scotland, a 
merchant in an extensive line of commerce, and a farmer of the public 
revenue; insomuoh» that, about 1640, he estimated his fortune at two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. Sir William Dick was a zealous 
Covenanter ;* and in the memorable yeai 1641, he lent the Scottish Con- 
vention of Estates one hundred thousand merks at once, and thereby 
tnfhblpd them to support and pay thoir army, which must otherwise hare 
broken to pieces. He afterwards advanced £20,000 for the servibe of 
King^Charlm, during the usurpation ; and having, by owning the royal 
cause, provoked the displeasure of tlie ruling party, be was fleeced of more 
mdhey, amounting in all to £66,000 sterling. . 

Being in this manner reduced to indigence, he went to London to jyy to 
recover/onie part of the sums which had been lent on Oovemmsnt security.’ 
Instead of receiving any satisfaction, the Sfiittish jCroesus was thrown into 
prison, in which He di^ 19th December 1656. Jt is said his death was 
hastened by the want of oommqn nectssarles. Bu| this statement is some- 
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«vhat exuberated, if it be true, as is oonunonly said, that though he iras 
not supplied with bread, hf had plenty of pie-cnui theuee called ** Six 
William Diok’e necessity.’' , 

The changes of fortune are commemorated in a folio^mpUet, entitled, 
*'The Lamentable Estate and distressed Case of Sir Williapi Dick” [Loud. 
1656J. It contains three copper-plates, one representing Sir William on 
horseback, and attended with guards as Lord Provost of Edinburgh, super- 
intending the unloading of one of his rich argosies. A second exUbiting 
him as arrested, and in the hands of the ba^ffs. A third presents him 
dead in prison. The tract is esteemed highly vaduable by collectors of 
prints. The only copy 1 ever saw upon sale, was rated /it £30. (In 
Londm sales, copies have varied in price from £15 to £52 ; lOs.) 

Noth N, p. 251 . — ^Doomstxb, ob Dbmfstbb, ot Cocbt. 

• ■» 

The name of this officer is equivident to the prononncer of doom or sen- 
tence. In this comprehensive sense, Jbhe Judges of the Isle of Hsa we^ 
called Dempsters. But in Scol laud the word was long restricted to the dengna- 
tion of an official person, wLose duty it was to recite the sentence ^ter 
it hod been pronounced by the Court, and recorded by the clerk ; on which 
occasion the Dempster le^iaed it by the words of form, ** And this I pro- 
noftmufoT doom." For a length of years, the office, as mentioned in the text, 
was held in commendam with that of the executioner ; for when this odious 
but necessary officer of justice received lAs appointment, he petitidhed the 
Court of Justiciary to be received as their Dempster, which was granted as 
a matter of course. 

The production of the executioner in ox>en court, and in presence of the 
wretch^ criminal, had something in it hideous and disg^ting to the more 
refined feelings of later times. But tf an old tradition of the Parliament 
House of Edinburgh may be trusted, It was the following anecdote which 
occasioned the disuse of the Dempster’S office. 

It chanced at one time that the office of public executioner was vacant'. 
There was occasion for some one to act os Dempster, and, considering the 
party who generally held the office, it is not wonderful that a locum tmens 
was hard to be found. At length, one Hume, who had been sentenced to 
transportation, for an attempt to burn his own htfuse, was induced to conjient 
that he would pronounce the doom on this occasion. But when brought 
forth to officiate, instead of repeating the doom to the criminal, Mr. Hume ad- 
dressed himself to their lor^hips in a bitter complaiitt of ilie injustice of 
his own sentence. It was in vain that he was interrupted, and remiudjed of the 
purpose for which he hod come hither ; **l ken what ye ^afit of me weel 
euengh,” said the fellow, " ye want me to be your Dempster ; but I^sm 
come to be none of your Dempster, I ap come to summon you. Lord M 
audgon. Lord E — to answer at the bar of sac^er world ^br the ii^- 
tico you have done me in this.” In short, Hume had only made a poetext 
of complying with tip proposal, in order to have an opportunity of reviling 
the Jnd^ to their faces, or pving them, in the phrase of bis coimtiy,*" a 
fhoofr " He was hunjed off amid the laughter of the andienee, but the in- 
' dec^us scene which bad taken place contributed to the aboliticn) of the 
office of Dempster. The edhteuce is now read over by the clerk of 
court, and the formality of pionouncing doom is altogether omitted. 

[The UMsge of calling the DempstA' into^ court by the ringing of o haniL 
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bell, to repeat the sentence on a criminal, is said to have been abrogated 
in March 1773.] • 

Norg 6, p. ^64 .-;-John Duke of Argylb xtm Gbeenwioh. 

This nobleman was very dear to his countrymen, who wer« justly prond 
of hig military and political talents, and grateful for the ready with 
which ha asserted the rights of his native country. This was never more 
conspicuous than in the matter of the Porteous Mob, when the ministers 
bn^ht in a violent aftd vindictive bill, for declaring the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh incapable of bearing any public office in future, for not foresee* 
iiig a disorder which no one foresaw, or intoimpting the course of a riot 
too formidable to endnre opposition. The same bill made provision for 
pulling dowi) the city gate^ and abolishing the city guard, — rather a 
Hibernian mode of enabling them better to keep the peace within burgh in 
future. ^ , 

* The Duke of Argyle opposed this bill* as a cruel, unjust, and fanatical 
proceedings and an encroachment* upon the privileges of the royal burghs 
of Scotland, secured to them by the treaty of Union. In all the proceed- 
ings of that time,*' said his Grace, “the nation of Scotland treated wdih 
the English ns a free and Independent people ; and as that treaty, my Lonls, 
had no other guarantee for the due performance of its articles, but the faith 
and honour of a British Parliament, it would be both unjust and ungenerous, 
should %hls House agree to any ^ceedings that have a tendency to injure 
it" 

Lord Hardwicko, in reply to the Duke of Argyle, seemed to insinuate, 
that his Grace had taken up the af&ir iu a party point of view, to 
which the nobleman repliet^ iu the spirited language quoted in the text. 
Lord Hardwicke apologised. The bill was much modihed, and the clauses 
concerning the dismantling the city, and disbanding the guard, were de- 
p.srted from. A fine of £2000 was imposed on the city for the benefit of 
Pnrteons’s widow.’ She w'as contented to accept three-fourths of tlie sum, 
the payment of which closed the transaction. It is remarkable, that, in our 
day, the Magistrates of Edinburgh have liad recourse to both those 
measures, held in such horror by Hieir predecessors, as necessary steps for 
the improvement of the city. 

It may be hero noticed, in explanation of another circumstance mentioned 
in the text, that there is a tradition in Scotland, that George IF., whose 
irascible temper is sfid sometimes to have burned him into expressing his 

some m^ace%f jhis natuns, on which he U ft the presence in h^h disdain, 
.^ndmith little ooremony. Sir Boliert Walpole^ having met the Duke as he re- 
tired, fad learning the cause of his resentment and discomposure, endeavoured 
to reootcile him to what had happen^ by saying, “Such was his M^jelty's 
way, jnd that ho often took such liberties with himself without meaning 
any harm.” This did not mend matters in MaoCallummore’s eyes, who 
repded, in great disdain, “ You will please to remember. Sir Robert, the 
infinite distance there is betwixt you and me.” Another flreqnent.ex- 
pression^of possioD on the part of the same monarch, is alluded to in thd old * 
Jacobite* song — • 

* The lire abiU get both hat and wig, 

AS oft-times thevVe got a’ that 
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Noth P, p. 406.— Ezft^ion or tbx Bishofs from tbb Scottisb 

‘ CONVEXTIOK. ' . • 

. ** • 

For soniR time after the Scottish Ckinvention had commenced its sittings, 
the Scottish prelates retained their seats, and said prayers by, rotation to 
the meeting, until the character of the Convention bcMMone, throngh the 
secession of Dundee, decidedly Presbyterian. Occasion was then taken on 
the Bishop of Ross mentioning King James in his grayer, as him for whom 
they watered their couch with tears. On this the Convention exclaimed, 
they had no occasion for spiritual Lords, and commanded the Bishops to 
depart and return no more, Montgomery of Skelmorley breaking at the 
same time a coarse jest upon the scnriptural expression used by the prelate. 
Davie Deans’s oracle, Patrick Walker, gives this account of thsir dismission. 

When they came out, some of the Convefition said they wished the honest 
lads knew they were put out, for then they would not get away with haill 
(whole) gowns. All the fourteen gathered together with pale faces, and 
stood in a cloud in the Pari junent Close ; Janies Wilson, Robert Neilson, 
Francis Hislop, and myself, were standing close by them ; Francis Hislop 
with force thrust Robert Neilson upon them, their heads went hard on one 
another. But there being so many enemies in the city fretting and 
gnashing the teeth, waiting for an occasion to raise a mob, when undoubtedly 
blood would have been shod, and having laid down conclusions amongst 
ourselves to avoid giving the least occasion to all mobs, kept Us from 
tearing off their gowns. 

** Their graceless Graces went quickly off, and there was neither bishop 
nor curate seen in the street — ^thls*was a surprising sudden change not to 
be forgotten. Some of us would have rejoiced near them in large sums to 
liave seen these Bishops sent legally down the Bdw that they might have 
found the weight of their tails in a tow to dry their tow-soles ; that they 
might know what hanging was, they having been active for themselves and 
the main instigators to all the mischiefs, cnielties, and bloodshed of that 
time, wherein the streets of Edinburgh and other places of the land did 
run with the innocent precious dear blood of the Lord’s people.” — 
Li/e and Death of three famous Worthies (Semple, etc.), by Patrick Walker, 
Edln. 1727, pp. 72, 78. • 


Note Q, p. 414. — ^Half-hakg£i> Magoik^ioksok. 

[In the Statistical Account of the Parish of Inveresk (vo), x^. p. 84), Dr. 
Ckrlyle says, ** No person Itas been convicted of a capital felony sincefthe 
year 1728, when the famous Dickson was condemned and exeouteS 

for Jnild-murder in the Grassmorket of Edinbuigh, and was restored Fj life in 

a cart on her way to Musselburgh to be buried She kept an 

ale-house in a n<dc^bouring p^sh for many years after she came to life 
{i gftiii, which was much resort^ to fri>m curiosity.” After the body^rns 
cut^.own and handedffsver to her rdatives, her revival is attributed to the 
jolting of the cart, and according to Robert CSiambers, — ^taking ^ rotlied 
road to Musselburgh, '*they i?topped near Peffer-mill to get a dram ; and 
when they came out from the house to resume their jdumey, Ma^e was 
•itting up in the cart.”, Among thJ'poen^s of Alexander Pennecuick (who 
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died iu 1780), is one entitled “ Tlie Menry Wives of Musselburgh’s Welcome 
to Meg Dicksoo i” while another broadside,*without any date or author’s 
name, is called Margaret Dickson’s Penitential Confession,” containing 
These lines Referring to her conviction : — 

*1^0 found me guilty of that barbarous crime, * 

And did, by law, end this wretched life of mine f 
DutGod • . . . did me preserve,” etc. 

In another of these ephemeral productions hawked about the streets, 
called, “A Ballad by J — n B s,” are the following lines 

.-"please peruse the speeeli 
Of ill-hanged Maggy Dickson. 

Era shs was strung, the wicked wife 
• Was sainted by the Ftamen (priest), 

But now, since she’s return’d to life, 

, Some say she's the old esmen." 

In his' yeferenco to Maggie’s ^calling silt after her recovery, the Author 
would appear to be alluding to itiiother charactor who went by the name 
of '* saut Maggie," and is represented in one or more old etchings about 
1700.] . 


Nora R, p. 418.— Madgh Wildfirb. 

e s 

In taking leave of the poor manioc, the Author may here observe that 
the first conception of the chameter, though aftcrwartls greatly altei'ed, wan 
taken from that of a person calling he][^olf, and called by others, Feckless 
Fannie (weak or feeble Fannie), who idways travelled with a snmll flock of 
sheep. The fol lowing, occiunt, funiislied by the persevering kindness of 
Mr. Train, contains, probably, all that can now be known of her history, 
though, many, among whom is the Author, may remember having heard of 
i'Vkloss Fannie hi the days of their youth, 

"My leisure hours,” says Mr. Train, **for some time past have' been 
mostly spent in searching for particnlam relating to the manioc called 
Feckless Fannie, who travelled over all Scotland and England, between the 
years 1767 and 177.6, ami whose histoiy is altogether so like a romance, 
tluA 1 have been at all possible pains to collect every particular that cau 
be found relative to hci iu Galloway, or in Ayrshire. 

" When Feckless Fannie appeared in Ayrshire, for the first time, in the 
summer of 1769, sife attracted much notice, from being attended by twelve 
or thirteen sheej), who seemed all endued with faculties so much superior 
to^ihe ordinary race of animals of the same species, as to excite uiuveraal 
'astonishment. She had for each a ddferent name, to which it answered 
when* galled Jiy its mistress, and would likewise obey iu the most surprising 
manner any command she thought proper to give. When travelling, she 
alwc^ wa^ed in ftont of her flock, and they followed her closely behind. 
When she lay down at niglit in the fields, for she would never enter into a 
house, they always disputed who should lie next to her, by which nieaK^ 
she was kept warm, while she lay in the midst of them ; when she attemjited » 
to rise*i^m the gronnd, an old ram, whose name was Charlie, always 
claimed the sole right of assisting her ; pushing aay that stood m his way 
asl^ until he arrived right before h^ mistress ; he then btra’ed his head 
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nearly to the ground that ^he raight lay her hands on his horns, which 
were very large ; he then lifted her gently from the ground by raising his 
head. If she chanced to leave her flock feeding, as soon as iiley discoverQil 
she was gone, they all began to bloat most pit^usly,*and wruld continue 
to do so till she returned ; they would then testify their joy by rubbing 
their sides against her petticoat and frisking about. 

** Feckless Fannie was not, like most other demented creatures, fond of 
fine dress ; on her head she wore an old slouched hat, over her shoulders 
an old plaid, and carried always in her hand a shepherd’s crook ; with any 
of those articles she invariably declared she would not part for any consi- 
derntion whatever. When she was interrogated why she set eo much value 
on things seemingly so insignificant, she would sometimes relate the history 
of her misfortune, which was briefly as follows : — 

“ ‘ I am the only daughter of a wealthy squire in the north of England, 
but I loved iriy father’s shephenl, and (hat has been my ruin ; for my 
father, fearing his family would be disgraced by such an alliance, m a 
passion mortidly wounded my lover with a shot from a pistol. I arrived 
just in time to receive the 1 st blessing'oF the dying man, and to close his 
eyes in death. He bequeathed me his little all, but 1 only accepted these 
sheep, to be my sole comjmuioiis through life, and this hat, this plaid, and 
this crook, all of winch I will carry until I descend into the grave. ’ 

** Tills is the subetauce of a ballad, eighty-four lines of which I copied 
down latelj' from the recitation of an qld woman in this place, n^ho says 
she has seen it in print, W'ith a plate on the title-page, representing Fannie 
with her sheep behind her. As this ballad is said to have been written by 
Lowe, the au^or of Maty' 9 JJream, I am surxmsed that it has not been 
uotic^ by Cromek in his Rematnk of Nitksdede and Ckdloway Song; but 
he perhaps thought it unworthy of a place in his collection, as there is veiy 
little merit in the composition ; which want of loom prevents me from 
transcribing at present. But if 1 thought you had never seen 1 would 
take an early opjjortunity of doing so. , * , 

After having made tlie tour of Galloway in 1769, as Fannie was 
wondering in the neighbourhood of Moffat, on her way to Edinboigh, 
where, 1 am inform^ she was likewise well known. Old Charlie, her 
favourite ituu, chanced to break into a kale-yard, which the proprietor 
observing, lot loose a mastifif, that hunted tho*poor sheep to death. Tliis 
was a sad misfortune ; it seemed to ronew all the pangs which die formerly 
felt on the death of her lover. She would not part from the side of her 
old friend for several days, and it was with much di'Sculty sha consented 
to allow him to be buried ; but still wishing to pay a tribute to bia memory, 
she covered his grave with moss, and fenced it round* wi!(h osiers, and 
annually returned to the same spot, and pulled the weeds from the ^aye 
and repaired the fence. This is altogether like a romance ; but I bweve 
It Is really true that she did so. The grave of Charlie is still hdt sacred 
even by the school-boys of the present day in that quarter. It ki now, 
perhaps, the only instance of the law of Kenneth being attended to, which 
Mys, *Gnie grave where anle that is slaine lieth buri^ leave untllle^’ for 
sevi'Ti yters. Beputef every grave holie so as thou be well advised, that in 
no wise with thy feet thou tiW upon it.' 

"Tlurongh the storms of winter, as well as in the milder seasons of the 
year, she continued her wandering course, nor could she be prevented from 
doing so, either by entreaty or promise of reward. The late Dr. Falburton 
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of Rosemount, in the neighbourhood of Ayi^ behig well acqiiuiutcd with 
her father when in England^ endeavoured, in a severe season, by every luoaiia 
^n his power,, to detain her at Rosemount for a fow*days until the weather 
should bec^ue mote mi^ ; but when she foimd herself rested a little, and 
saw her sheep fed, she raised her crook, wliich was the signal she always 
gave for tjie sheep to follow her, and off they all marched togetiier. 

"Rut the hour of poor Fannie’s dissolution was now at hand, and she 
seemed anxious to arrive at the spot where she was to terminate her mortal 
career. She proceeded to Glasgow, and while passing through that city a 
crowd of idle boys, attJ^ed by her singular appearance, together with the 
novelty of seeing so many sheep obeying her command, began to torment 
her with their pranks, till she became so irritated that she pelted them 
with bricks and stones, which they returned in such a manner, that she 
was actiiallytstoned to death lietween Glasgow and Anderston. 

To the rral history of thii? singular individual credulity has attached 
several superptitious appendages. It is said that the iamier ^ho was 
the cause of Charlie's death shortly, afterwards drowned hiiubelf in a peat- 
bog : and that the hand with which a batcher in Kilmarnock struck 
one of the other sheep became powerless, and withered to the veiy bone. 
In the summer of 1769, when she was passing by New Cumnock, a young 
man, whose name was William Forsyth, son of a farmer in the same parish, 
plagued her so much that she wished ho might never see the mom ; upon 
which he went home and hanged himself in his father’s hern. A nd I doubt 
not th*ht many such stories may yet he remembered in other paits where 
she hod heHU." 

So for Mr. Tram. The Author can only add to this narrative that Feck- 
less Fannie and her little flock were w611 known in the pastoral districts. 

In attempting to introdu ;e such a character into fiction, the Author lolt 
the risk of encountcrilig a comparison with the Maria of Sterne ; and, 
besides, the mechanism of the stoiy would have hern as much retarded by 
Feckless Fannie’s flock as the night march of Don Quixote M'as dolay^ by 
Siincho’s tale of the sheep that Mere ierried over tlie river. 

The Author has only to add, that notwithstanding the preciseness of hib 
friend Mr. Train’s statement, there may be some hopes that the outrage 
on Feckless Fannie and her little flock was not carried to extremity. 
’I'hvro is no mention of any trial on account of it, which, had it occurred 
in the manner stated, would have certainly taken place ; and the Author 
lias understood that it was on the IBorder she was lust seen, about the skirts 
of the Oieviot hills,- hut without her little flock. 


Nora S, p. 443 . — Dfath vf Francis Gordon. 

• « 

Thh^ exploit seems to have been ono in which Patrick Walker prided 
himself not a little ; and there is reason to fear, that that excellent person 
would have highly resented the attempt to associate another with Urn in 
the slaughter of a King’s Life-Guardsman. Indeed, he would have had the 
more right to he offended at losing any share of tb;; glory, since the rt/anj 
against Gordon was already three to one, besides having the advant^ie of 
fiteannii. The manner in which he vinditates his claim to the exploit, 
without committiiug himself by a direct statemdot of it, is not a llttla 
amusing. It is os follows : — *' 
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** 1 dhall givA a brief and trae occoitnt of tbiit nian’ii death, which I did 
' not design to do wliile 1 wis upon the stage ; 1 resolve, indeed (if it be 
the Loi-d's will), to leave a more fbll account of that and many other re* 
markable steps of the Lord’s dispensations towards me tRirough my lif€l 
It was then commonly said, that Fnuicis Oordoli was a voldhteer out of 
wickedness of principles, and could not stay with the troop, but was still 
raging and ranging to catch hiding suffering people. Meldrum ‘and Airl/s 
troops, lying at Lanark upon the first day of March 1682, Mr. (Sordon 
and another widced comrade, with their two servants and four horses, came 
to Kilcaigow, two miles from Lanark, searching for William Gaigow and 
others, under hiding. 

“ Mr. Gordon, rambling throw the town, offered to abuse the women. At 
mght, they came a mite further to the Eoster-Seat, to Robert Muir’s, he 
being also under hiding. Gordon's comrade and the two servants went to 
bed, but he could sleep none, roanng aU night for women. When day 
came, he took only his sword in his hand, and came to Moss-platt, and 
some new men (who hod been ii{. the fidds all night) seeing him, they fled, 
and he pursued. James Wilson, Thohi^ Young, and myself, having been 
in a meeting all night, were lying down in the moming. We were alarmed, 
thinking there were many more than one ; he pursued hard, and overtook 
US. Thomas Young said, ' Sir, what do ye pursue us for t’ He said, ' ho 
was come to send us to hell.’ James Wilson said, * that shall not be, for 
we will defend ourselves.’ He said, * that either he or we should go to it 
now.’ He run his sword furiously thiCw James Wilson’s coat.* James 
fired upon him, but missed him. AU this time he cried, ’Damn his soul 1’ 
He got a shot in his head out of a pocket-pistol, rather fit for diverting a 
boy than kUling such a furious, ma^ brisk man, which, notwithstanding, 
killed him dead. The foresaid William Oaigow and Robert Muir came to us. 
We searched him for papers, and found a long scroll of sufferers’ names, 
either to kill or take. I tore it all in pieces. He had also some Popish 
books and bonds of money, with one dollar, which a poor man took off tne 
ground ; all which we put in his pocket again. Tlius, he was four luiks 
from Lanark, and uear a niUe from his comrade, seeking Ids own death and 
got it. And for as much os we have been condemned for this, I could 
never see how any one could condemn us that allows of .self-defence, which 
the laws both of (Jod and nature aUow to every creature. For my own 
part, my heart never smote me for this Wlien I saw his Wood rfin, I 
wished that all the blood of the Lord’s stated and avowed enemies in 
Scotland had been in his veins. Having such a clear call an 1 opportunity, 

1 would have rejoiced to have seen it all goi.e out w^th a gush. I have 
many times wondered at the greater part of the indulged,^ lukewa^ minis- 
ters and professors in that time, who made more noise of muider, ^hen 
one of those enemies had been kill^ even in our own defence, thar ^ f 
twc.ity of us being murdered by them. None of these men prefent was 
challenged for this but myself. Thomas Young thereafter suffe^ at 
MauchUne, but was not challenged for this ; Robert Muir was bandbed ; 
James W^on outlived the persecution ; WUliam Oiugow died ia the 
'’Tlanongate Tolboothi^in the beginning of 1685. Mr. Wodrow is misin 
fbmed. who says that he suffer^ unto death." 
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Noth T, i». 459 . — ^'foLt.TNo to SkltTicE in Scotland. 

In the (fld dsya of Scotlatu), wbeu persons of propei-ty (unless tlifj 
lisppeneiftd* be non*juroTs) wore as rognlar as their inferiors in attendance 
on parochial worship, there was a kind of etiquette^ in waiting till the 
patron *or acknowledged great man of the parish should make his appear- 
ance. This ceremonial was so sacred in the eyes of a piinsh lieadlo in the 
Isle of Bute, that the kirk bell being out of order, he is said to have 
mounted the steeple «very Sunday, to iinitnte with his voice the successive 
anniinonses which its mouth of niutal u.Hed to send forth. The first jiart of 
this inutative harmony was simply the n>po1ition of the words Bril bdl 
beU., two or three times in a manner .•» mncli re.senibling the sound os 
ttiroat of flesh could imitate thioat of iron. ItellUm t bell&m/ was .sounded 
forth IB a more tugent manner ; but he never sent forth the third and 
conclusive pe.^!, the varied tone of which is called in Scotland the ringing- 
in, until the two piincipal heritors of the parish approached, jvhen the 
« hmif ran thus : — 

■ • JteltftnfJielimufn, 

Hm-ttera o«'J Knochthno’s covriag t 
IMlUvt Beliaivvi, 

Rerncra and Knockdofuft ooraing f 

'I’hcrcby intimating tliat servico vsm instantly to proceed. 

[Mr. M»»»-Vlnlay of ^oirowstounncss, a native of Bute, states that Sir 
SV alter Scott had this story Irom Sir Adam Ferguson ; but toat tlie gallant 
knight had not given the lairds' titles correctly— the bellman’s great men 
being “Criuoh, Druinbnip, and JJameniio) 1842.1 
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A’. alL 

Abvni^ above. • 

Aa THING, one thing 
AoANEf'agalnat, before. 

Ahint, behind. 

Ain, own. 

Aibk, Inm. 

Aitb, oata. 

AMArsTi^lniOKfc 

Ajsr.lf, 

Anprba Fkriiara, lIlghliin^fbroiKiaword. 
Anks, once. 

Aught, 

Auuht, in Yooii, In youi posbcesiot^ 

Ava, at all 

AwMoua, alma • 

AwmrA:, the cnpboard. 

♦ 

Batrn, a child. 

Banu, bond * 

Bawbbb, a halfpenny 
liuAN-HOOL, beau-linll 
Bvdhai., beadle, bexton. 

Unlive, directly. • 

Bkre, a apeclcs of barley with fonr rows 
of grain. « 

Bkn the miTSE, ineiae, into the sitting- 
room. « 

BicKfR, a wooden vessel 
p BjPf, wait, rest under. 

BiEtf, conifo|table. 

BtoooMKAn, a lady's head-dresa 
Bike, ernest 
BimiA, be not. 

Birxo, a little fellow 
Black oaet, an ill turn. 

Boddlb, o^mall copper coin. 

Boobie, tu lowest scholar on the form, 
a dnnoa ^ 

BooKixa, Making. 


I BoinrriTii, bounty. 

Bourock, a hillock. 

Bow, a boll measure. 

Bowing a wooden vessel for holding ir.iih 

Brae, hill 

Braw, brave, grand. 

Brechau, a horse-collar. 

Brookit, white-faced. 

Broo, to prick or pierce. 

Broqub, a Highland shoe. 

Broo, twte for, opinion of. 

Bruilzib, a scuffle. 

Bullseqo, gelded bull 
Bosk, dross up. 

Ca’, call. 

Ca’-throw, an ado, a row. 

Capie, street-poi-ter. 

Callamt, a lad. 

Oauuer, fresh. 

Cantt, mhtliful, jolly. 

Cab-cake, small cake baked with fvgs 
Carle, a fellow. 

Carunb, a beldam 
Carritcd, the catechism. 

Cavlokife, chilly. 

CBBibo, cited. 

Cbasts, Jaws. 

Ghappit, struck. 

Cheek or the door, door-iuMt 
Chirld, young fellow. 

Olaoban, Highland hamlet. 

!laibi^ clothes. 

Ilat, a pose of money. 

VERS^ foolish gossipi. 

'leoxit, hatchoL 
'LEEK, hook up. 
iLKOok, ravine. 

ILOOT OWER, iftaok OT«a 
fcvn, rag. 
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OocKBBMOHT, ft Iftily*! t(qp-lniot 

Coo, ft paiow. < 

COWT, ft oolt 
Cbaok, gomlp or talk. 

Chkaoh, plunder of cattle. 

Crkwels, scroAilft. 

Cruppbn, crept. 

Cir’Roas, CulroBS, ft village on the Firth 
of Forth. 

COMMER, comrade^ 

CuBPBL, crupper. 

Davt, ci ay. 

DftiKKR, to Jog along. 

Daiduho, dabbling, loitering. 

Daiitty, comely, agrec.iblo. 

Daro, a day's work. 

Deavb, deafen 

DEEViL’a BDuxiE, a limb ol Satan 
Dgab, a place of honour at table, an ‘paii- 
meut, a pew. 

Deil, deviL 

Dfii. iiakt o' mb, tlio devil do 1. 

Dinba, do not. 

UiNo, knock. 

Dinkle, a sliivenng blow. 

Dint, a thnlling knock 
Diitay, indictment. 

Docii-an-dokrocu, Gadic, patting cup. 
Do.nnard, stupid. 

IXtoKiT, ducked. 

I)(K)U8, utterly. 

Doi'CK, quiet, rc8]icctablo 
Dovvna, do no* like to. 

DuKioii, dry, thinity. 

Duody, ragged. 

I)(.i>'», rags. 

Dunuh, jog or punch. 

Dyebteb, dyer. 

Ke, eye. 

Kkn, eyes 

Epfeim, rank, station. 

Eubuik, an awL 
Eme, uncle. * 

Fash, trouble. 

Faut, fault 
Fiokx/i, to puEsle. 

Fliskmahoy, silly flirt. 

Flit, remove. 

FoRncAB, forefather. 

Fokb'^. besides. 

Fuho(TRER^ come togetl'ir, become in- 
timate. ' 

Forhbbt, in front of. ' 

I^ORPiT, n measure, fourth bf a peck. 

Fou, full, dmnk. t 


Fyke, bustle, ftink. 

Oavo, go. 

Oab, make, oblige. 

Gabdyloo, from, French •garde de 
a cry made when water la thrown out 
of a window. ^ 

Oats, way, direction, 'manner. , 

Oauobr, exoisemau. 

Qacn, going 
Oaunt, yawn. 

Oawsie, jiluinp/ 

Gay sorb, pretty sure. 

Gear, property. 

Gee, the pet. 

Gib, give. 

Girdle, a circular iron plate for loasting 
scones. ' 

OiRH, grin , 

Gi AIKS, dust, duocpllon. 

Gi ED, a kite 
GlLi, active. 

Gli>y, an Instant 
Gt/iwBR, stare. " 

Gourty, haunted. 

Qouttb, r drop. 

Gowah, a d.aisy. , 

Ohaith, a girtli, also flirniture. 
Gueeshoch, tuif fire 
Greet, orat, to ciy, weep. 

Grewsohl, grim 
Grit,, great 

Gddbman, the liusliand, head of thp hnusp 
Godewipe, fainilfsi'term applied to a wtfi 
as bead of the household. 

Gully, a knife. • t 

OrrE, foolish. 

• 

IlAFFKrs, the temples. 

11a BYLINS, young, entering the teens 

IfAKT. cnslkidy 

Halk, whole, entire 

IXaliak, psititiim at the iloorwuy 

Ha’arst, harvest 

Hablb, tialL 

Hauo, bold 

Uayinob, behaviour. 

Hbmpik, a rogue. 

• HbrhE, hoarse. 

Hebt, command, behest 
: Hbt, hot 
Hino, hanit 
IliBEY, honey I 
Houoii, thigh or hip. 

IIowFF, a haunt. 

I Hobby, a needlecase. 

Ilk, the same nant 
Ilea, each. 
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Ilba day, eveix 
iKQAtr, onion. 

Inulb, 6i«. 

if NKUMo, on idaa oil ^ 

Kail, cabba^ * 

Kale, aoiyi, broth.* 

K\HMt, combed. 

KKNsPiiCKLE, consplouoiu, odd. 
Kbpp, catch, «toi>. 

Kintray, country. , 

Kittle, tickliab, allppary. 

Kye, cow^ 

Kylbvine, a paitcll. 

Ky£HR, to seem or appear. 

I.AiBD, a aqulre. 
liAMouK, anibrr 
Tavkhock, a lark * 

La wise,, th*e account, bill. 
lMV,<lea. 

Li.AU GRAIN, to curry in grajp. 
I.KAIIN, to tonuh 
l.i'K, a lie 
Limmbr, a jtute. 

I.ippen, rely upon. 

Iaiop, lAe palm of the hand. 

Loot, permit 
l.oifNX)KK, to thump. 

1.0W, (lame 
Luo, the mn^ 
liUU, a cliiinney. 

ItlAGo, etoal. , • 

Maii^ ti^atalc. 

JIIaiunu, fam renr 
MAianir, iiia<>tcry, power 
Manhe, a Hcutcli paiaonage 
Manswokn, perjured. 
Mabhackekkii, inaHHacred. ^ 
jViAi.-KiN, a hare. 

.Maun, must > 

SlAUNUhK, palaver, talk iioiiaciise 
Maw, mow. , 

Mbab, a ninrc. 

M I- LI., lAbtldU^ 

hlRiuHK, Berwickahlro. 

^M|nnik, mamma. 

'‘MiaoiTooiiRD, mangled 
^[iscA’^mfacall, malign 
Mir;'.NB, woollen gloveii 
Mosa-KAO, a bog-pit 
MiSfcRLE, much. 

MuiR-ppoTs, young grouse. 

MiiLL, a snuff-box. 

MvTCHAiH, a pint mcaaui-e. 
Natiiklesb, nevertlkSleaa. 

Nxvty, nephew. 


I NimaiNO, exchanging, baigaining. 

I Kof Tu^ rapped. 

i Noop, a protuberance (of the elbow}, the 
! bone ei the elbow-joint 

^ Ob, a grandchllA 
On dino, a heavy*fell. 

OuTBY, without 
OwKR, over. 

Parociiinb, parisli. 

Pbttlbo, indulged. 

Puilabbq, Highland kilt 

PiCKLB IN VOOB AIN POKE NOOK, HUpplv 

yourself out of your own meaus. 

Pioo, earthenware jar. 

PiK*, pick. 

Pirn, b reel. ^ 

Pit, put 

Plack, a com one-thlnl of a penny. 
Plka-hodsb, court-house. 

Ploy, au entei Uilnment, a spree. 

Poex, a poke, bug 
PowNKV, pony. 

Projutok, proouintor. 

Pn'piT, pulpit 

Quabkino, quixang. 

Quby, a young cow. 

KAKNBI.-TRELS, a beam across the flze 
plni'c tor suspending a pot. 

Rax, stretch. 

Rbiiuiko up, clearing up 
Rbkx, smoke. 

Rubbet, robbed 

SACKLrns, guileless 
Saik, sore 
Hark, shirt 
Haunt, siiiut 
Haw, SOW' 

Hcakt, scratch. 

SuauLE, school 
Hcompisii, suffocate 
HiWPiNO, skipping 
Sc'PAUOuiN, screeching 
Hka maw, a giill. 

HsiLED, stiained out 
HBIP, 0020. 

Sell o’ yb, yourself. 

Bhoon, shoes. 

Bic, such ^ 

Siller, money 
SlI.Ur-HEAI.TH, po(»C 
SiHHEii, surimut . 

SXKEI., skill 
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Skri awd bibh, the whole thing. 
Skirlino, squealing. 

Skriup, to straiten or save 
Skuldcdderv. low talk, balderdash 
Slake, to besmear. 

Snapper, atamble. < 

Sough, sigh. 

Soup, anp. 

SowENB, a sort of gruel. 

Speer, Inquire. 

Spleuchan, Oadic, pouch. 

Spunk, Are, match 
Sped, ew»RbIltih, supply. 

Stern, star. 

Stihk, a steer. 

Stoit, stagger. 

Sroup, a wooden vcttissl, 

SUNKBTS, victuals 
SWITHER, to doubt 
SvNB, since, sgo. 

Ta, Highland, the. 

Tae, tlie one. 

Tailzie, a bond 
Tait, a lock (of wool). 

Tank, the one. 

Tap in hy lap, (take up) my baggago 
and be off. 

Tawpik, an awkward girl. 

Tawse, a strap cut Into tails for whipping 
boys. 

Teil, Highland, devil 
Test, care. 

Thole, to suffer or endura. 

Turawart, cross-grained. 

Thrawk, erabbed. 

Tittie, a little pet, addressed generally 
to a sister. 

TOn, a fox. 

To<'m. empty. 


Took, tuck (of a dmm)i r 
Traiuno, dangling, following after. 
Tuileie, a disturbance. 

Tyne, lose. ' 

Ukoo, particularly. 

Upoako, ascent 
Usquebaugh, Gaelic, wblek} 

Wa’, wall. 

Wad, a pledge. • 

Wad, would. 

Wadna, would not . 

Wae, woa. 

Wally dhaiolb, a poor weak crrature 
WAHPisHnro, tossing. 

Ware, to sell * 

Wabstlb, wregtla. 

Wastripe, waste. 

Waup, wave. 

WA6it, worse 
Wkaband, the windpipe. 

Weird, destiny. 

Whaup in the rape, something wnnif 
or rotten ; literally, a pod m the rope 
Whbkn, afew. 

While, which. 

WiiiLLY WHA,f wheedle. 

Whoun, horn. 

WiLLTARD, wild, shy. 

Wimple, winding turn. 

WoHRicow, Bcareui-ow. 

WoTNA, did not kno v. 

WuLL CAT, mid cat ' 

WuN, win 
WUNNA, will not 
WvHS, wish. 

WuzzANT, withered. 

Wytb, hlam^ 

Tejw., tail 
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Advooatbb, Hootoh. tn arlstoentie nw^ 
53 

Arohlbold CompMl, the DnkeVi Barraat, 
419. 

Argyle, J<riiii, Duka of, on tha Poiteoua 
Mob, 22 i 4 ; position at Conrt, 3d4 ; re- 
ceives Jeanie, 866; interview with 
Queen Caroline, 880 ; visits Mn. Olaejs's 
shop, 402; Intimaey with Eflle (now 
I.ady StauntonX 478, 483 ; note on,%55. 

Arthur's Seat, favourite rcaort of the 
Author, 77. 

Anostu, dtgresslvenees of, 165. 

Assembly of the Scotch Kirk, eommia- 
sionoc to, 608. 

Author's digresaiveneas, 165. 

llAixiHiusTTB, Mna Jakrt, 267. 

Beetaheba, th^ Butlers' cottage, 80. 

Bollum Beiieilnm, 601. 

Best’s WyiJSl, 47. * 

JiiHliops, expulsion oil nots, 660. 

Borrowing days,* 290. 

Biaudy,1idvice abo«t drinking of, 83. 

Butler, Beuben, corrects Saddletree’s 
Latin, 48 ; made to act chaplain to the 
rioters, 60; tries to save Porteous’s 
life, 72 ; history of, 79 ; early intimacy 
with Jeanie Deans, 87; Obtains his 

' license as a preacher, 93 ; accldentaliy 
meets with Robertson in the King’s 
Park, IIS ; visits the Deanses In afflio- 
tion, 120 : appv»h«M(fed in the Tolbooth, 
141 ; w^amined, 140 ; visit ftom Jeanie 
on her road fo London, 878; gives hera 
ktter to Aigyle, 284; appointed to 

' Knocktarlitle church, 488; meetln«; 
with Teanle, 446 ; his ordination, 4^8 ; 
manisge, 470; unexpected windfall, 
4^ meets with Staunton, 612 ; relhses 
a^rleh living In the Kni^lah Choroh, 
618L 

OAiKD^Oovn, seene at, U6, 

Oameronlan soraides^^ 


i Cametonians* belief In the Interposition 
of the devil, not*, 668. 

Cameronians, Peter Walker's memorials 
of, note, 640. 

Caroline, Quean, her eharaoter, 880 ; In- 
terview with Aigyle, 382, and Jeanie, 
388. 

Caraphan John, note, 648. 

Canid is my bed, Lord Archibald, 418 
Cheese-making, 895. 

Child-muidar, the Judge’s charge, 247. 
Cliild-muxdmr, note on, 652. 

Chunih prefennent, Butler's ideas of, 518. 
Chmeli presentations, Deans’s scruples 
on, 438, 461. 

City Guard of Edinbuigh, 84. 

Clergy, Ooans’a opinion of, 93. 

Clyde, lUver, 422 ; beauties of, 427. 
Commissioner to Scotch Kirk Assembly 
608. 

Conscience, Deans’s straggles with, 207 
Conscience vemia self-interest, 163 
Covenant not recognised by the Govern- 
ment— controversy thereon, 204 
Covenanters' intercourse with invisible 
world, note, 662. 

Conrt influence, 369. 

Court, trial of Elfie Deans; 223. 
Cross-examination of Butler, 146L 

Dalolkish, Jock, 1681 
Dalton, Mrs., Staunton’s housekeeper, 
338. 

Damahoy, Mlse, lament over the Union 
with England, 40; thankful for small 
meroiee, 368, 

Dancing, Desna’s horror of, 106. 

Dancing, Peter Walker’a denunciation of, 
note on, 649. 

Dative case, wrangle over, 63. 

Days of the week, Idolatrous names of, 205 
Deans, Davld,^ ; opinlona of the'^leigy, 
98; lemovA to St Leogaid’S'Craga, 
or I visit from the’offioers of Justice, 
XU; his sBoaptflon of Butter in hIs 
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affllcttnn, 120 ; reftiMii to retain conn- 
aol, 138 ; npndlates his danght«'r, 201 ; 
bids Jeania act aeeoiidlng to her con- 
seienee, 200 ; attends Effla's trial, 224 ; 
swoons in court, 244 ; taken homo by 
Mrs. Haddletraa, 266 ; letter of thanks 
to Jeania, 405; receives Jeania back 
again, 428 ; his donbta on churches in 
general, 437 ; his Hrst-lmm joke, 403 ; 
death of, 4S7 

Deans, Eflle. See Efflo. 

Deans, Jeanio. Su Jennie. 

Dempster of court, note on, 554. 

Dhu, John, 30l 

Dick, Sir Win., of Braid, note on, 553 

Dlsenssions between Deans and Butler, 
472. 

Duiiaclia Dhu the mbber, 487 ; hla hold, 
.>04 ; Huriirlsed by Staunton, and deatlt 
of, 526 

Duouister of coi it, note on, 554. 

Duels on Arthur's Seat, 118. 

Diinibiedikes, old TiSird of, deathbed 
si-eue, 83. 

Duinbiedlkes, young Laird, periodical 
visits to the Deanses, 00, 00; oHcis 
money to help Effle, Hi, 1.15; unex* 
liected visit fKm Joanie, 269; man fed 
at lost, 435. 

Duinbiedlkes mansion-house, 264 

Dutton, Mrs., refuses to tin.st lieisolf on 
tlie water, 424 

Kdinbohoh Mob, fierce chaiacter of. 42. 

Kffle Deans, Mrs tSuddlctrce’s commiser- 
ation for, 54; luged to flee fiom the 
gaol, 71 ; description of, 101 ; her mis- 
fortune, 108 ; interrogated by the Pro- 
curator, 177 ; visited by her sister in 
the gaol, 214 ; placed in the dock, 227 ; 
her deolaration, 236 ; found guilty, 249 ; 
estranged fiuin Jeanio, 258 ; connection 
with young Staunton (Robertsc n], 844 ; 
her pardon, 399 ; elopement with 
Staunton after her reprieve, 446 ; short 
visit to Jeanle, 466 ; letter to Jeanle, 
477 ; arrival at Roseneath, 496 ; n «cued 
by lier own son, 504 ; end of, 686 ' 

£(Be a child. See Whistler. 

Egotism, smothered degree of, 480. 

Emery the comedian, 295. 

Envoy, Author's, .585. 

Epls^palioii form of worship repugnant 
to'r'Mnl,e Deans, 327. '■ 

Etiquette, advantages of, 106, 

E^peeutions In the Qraasmarint, Edtn- 
hai8h,28. 


I Exercise, religious, at the Dennms’, 158, 

Fair sex, ouliimnlator of, notet 668. 

Falrhrother,'E(ne’s counsel, his addieas, 

220 . 

Fairies, belief In, 166. 

Fairy l>oy of Leith, note on, 661. 

Feckless Fannie, note on, 557. 

Fei-guBBon the Scotch poet, 84. 

Fife, smuggling In, 29. 

Frank f^evitt the highwayman, SOI. 

Oarbt/icv Hp.ai>, scene at, 503. 

Generosity sometimes allied with ev\i 
praettces, 31. 

Glass, Hn., of the Thistle in the Strand, 
373; InteiTOgaies Jennie, 306; vlsi* 
from the Duke, 402. 

Goml even, ffiod fair moon, 183 

Gbldie, Mrs., of Craigmuie, 5. 

Gc'don, Francis, death of, note, .•’i.'i?. 

Grassinark^t, Edinburgh, plwe of execu- 
tion, 27. 

Guilt and virtue. Author’s peroration, 5‘U. 

Uunnerby Hill, Jeanie stopped by tiit 
highwaymen on, 297. 

ilAi r-HANOvD M vooiB DtcK.suM, note, 560 

Hangman, note on, 551. 

Hninbee-brow HiU, 411. 

Heart of Mid-J.A>t]iian, pi. ' pon, 18. 

Ilole&i Walker. Sre 'Walker. 

Highwaymen on Gunnerby Hill, 298. 

Howden, Mrs , disappo'ntod at Porteoiisli 
reprieve, 46 ; indignant at the verdict 
on Efflo, 252. 

IciiABuo I tny glory is departed, 228 

I’m Maiige of tlie countiy, I’m Madge oi 
the town, 820 

In the bonny cells of Bedlam, S06 

Independency nei’cr ilonriahed in Scot- 
land, 80 

Infliienre at Couri 869 

Invisible world, Covenanteis’ intorcouist 
with, note, 662. ■. 

Irongrsy, rost1ng-)>laceofHelen Walker, 9 

JxAMiB Deahs, c(u1> intimoey with 'But- 
ler, 67; visits from Dumbleutkes, 91, 
99; ratee her sister for stay',. ^ out 
lat^ 103; bids Butler break off tneu 
intimacy, 124; meets Kobei-tsOn at 
KoBcliat’s Calm, 149 ; refhses to sweni 
against the tiutb, 168 ; rude^ treatment 
of, by Bato11flh„187 ; found reading the 
etibpmna, 208 ; Vriit to her sister In the 
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gMl|918;att«DdflEfllo*H'tiul|234;lDthe ( Maggie Dickson, Hair-banged, note, 668. 


witness box, ^41 ; roceiTOS her father’s 
blessing befon} starting for london, 
258 : aaka assistance from Dumble 41 ke 8 , 
•265; visits Butler, 2^8; on the road., 
288 : stopped by highwaymen, 208 ;* 
terrible sltnatlbn in their hut, 810 ; led 
, Ipto church by Madge Vildflre. 886; 
protected by the Rector, 330; brought 
before Rev. Mr. Staunton, 835; dis- 
covers young Stannton (Robertson), 
340; the interview interrupted by Mr. 
Staunton senior, 862 ; arrival in London, 
303; interview with Argyle, '888; and 
with Queen Caroline, 888 ; her tetters 
heme, 309; presented to the Duchess 
of Argvle, 408; returns home, 410; 
attendH\he deathbed o^Madge T^ldAre, 
416; meets her father at Roseneath, 
428; and Butler, 483; delight in seeing 
herold cows, 457 ; unexpected aidj^ting 
wlth'Effle, 488; marriage, 470; letter 
from Efne, 477 ; rapturous meeting with 
Efflo, 500 ; liberates Effle’s’son, 681. 
John Dhu, 88. 

Kwo LrvK’a hundred knights, 86. 
Knockduu'ler, Captain, 4^9 ; smoking in 
church, 460 ; his boat run down, 469 ; 
objects to tho wltch-burnlng, 481 ; seta 
off to r Donaoha Uhu, 528. 
Knocktarlitte Manae, 455. v 
IwrSmes of the Toibgotb, 69. 

• 

Latik lawtxrs, 48. 

Lawson, Miss Hele^ of Oirthhead, 5. 

Ijbw oourts, effect of money on, 135. 
Lawyers, Deana's opinion of, 129-132. 
Levitt, Frank, the highwayman, 801. 
Liberton Tower, 276. 

Lily of St. Leonard’s. 8m Sffle. 
liocbaber axe, 85. < ^ 

Locknian, note on, 651. 

London communication with Edluborgh, 
lime of tale. 28 8 _ . 

Lords of Smt, 49. 

Lover, snspielf usness of a, 125. 

Lo'^er’s hope like Jock’s bean-stalk, 407. 
‘^juckenbooths, 50. 

MAooxnfimnRB before the proourator, 
1% leads the officers to Muschat’s 
*^m, 182 ; conduct to her mother, 198 ; 
la the highwaymen’s hut, 802 ; at her 
chlld’e grave, 814; leads Jeanle Into 
ehuroh, 838: oonnectlon with young 
Staunton (RobertsonX 848 ; end of, 414 ; 
note on, 657. J 
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I Mammon vernie remorse, 84. 

Manse (Farsmiage) of Knoektarlltla^ 456. 

I Marriage a necessary evil, 01. 

! Meg Muidockson before the maglatrato, 
193 ; connection with Effle’s child, 237 ; 
in the highwaymen’a hu^ 801 ; oonnee- 
tfon with youn^Btaunton, 843 ; execu- 
tion of, at Carlisle, 411 ; partioalsis of 
her confession, 492. 

Middlebuigh, Bailie, on the heneh, 191. 
Misfortunes of our Mends sometimes 
agreeable to ns, 123. 

Mob of Edinburgh, fierce eharootw of, 42 ; 

execute Porteous, 60. 

Mnrdockson. See Meg. 

Mttschat’s Calm, meeting with Bolfertson 
at, 169; note on, 660. 

NxrnERBOw Pobt, 80. 

Newark, suspicious inquiries after Jeanie 
at. 295. 

Novels read on the Bench, 10. 

Np vlt, Niohll, Dambiodlkes's attorney, 82. 

O KT BAiBH I my balml 217. 

On ding o’ snaw, 84. 

Ordination of Butler in Knocktarlltle 
Churoh, 462 ; the feast, 462 
Our work is over— over now, 417. 

PAiwoNAaii; of Knocktarlltle, 455. 
Peasautry favourable to smuggling, 29. 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 316, 821. 

Flnmdamas, Peter, on Porteous’e re- 
prieve, 40; acting as peacemaker, 853. 
Pope, Deans’s horror of the, 94. 

Porteous, Captain John, 83 ; fires npon 
the mob, 39 ; reprieved, 44 ; dragged 
out to execution, 69. 

Porteous Mob, 60 ; note on, 541. 

.Porteous, Mrs, takes the arm of her 
husband’s slayer, 513. 

Fovert) a bad back Mend, 126. 

Prayer, special answers to, 151. 
Prefernont, church, Butler’s ideas of; 618. 
Proud Maisie is in the wood, 418. 

Quakerish, Author’s connection with, 
noU, 587. ’ 

BATCurrx, Jim, uiged to flee from the 
gaol, 71; before the magistrate, 143; 
interview with the procurator, ; bis 
eonsoience, %70 ; assists to ap'.tohend 
Bqbertson, 180 , . dppointed gaoler of 
Uie Tblbogib, 211; gives Jeanie hie 
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pMS, MO ; nearly recognlaes Robertatm, 
now Sir George Staunton, 615. 

Rellgioaa atololam of Deans, 06. 

Remorse versM mammon, 61 

Richmond Park, scene in, 878L ‘ 

Robertson, George, escape fh>m the Tol- 
booth Church, 81; jsngages in the 
PorteouB riot, 68 ; accosted by Butler 
in the Park, 114; meets Jeanle at 
Huachat’s Calm, 150; escapes ttom 
the offleem, 185 (see obo Staunton). 

Kory Bean, Dambiedlkea’s pony, 1% 

Ruseneatl 427. 

Sadoletreb, Bartouhe, 47 ; refhaee to 
grant the dative case, 63; olBclous 
counsel to Deans, 12j, 180; at ElDe's 
trial, 225 ; on clitld>nmrder, 858 ; un- 
welcome visit to Butler, 278 ; still a 
lawyer in hla old age, 614. 

Saddletree, Mrs., and her shop, 51 ; t Jees 
Efiie into her employment, 106. 

Salisbury Crags, near Edinbnrgh, 77. 

Scotch Bishops, expulsion of, note, 656. 

Scotch clanship, 806. 

Secret, power of a, over females, 258. 

Sedan chairs, during the Forteonsxlot,,65. 

Semple, John, note, 648. 

Seneca on the advantage of affliction, 56. 

Bharpitlaw, Interview with Ratcliflb, 168 ; 
examines Madge Wildfire, 171; aud 
Effle Deans, 177. 

Sbawfleld's mob, 422. 

Smuggling In Scotland, time of tale, 29. 

Somerset stage-coach, accident to, IS. 

St Anthony’s Chafwl, 158. 

St. Giles’s— Tolbooth Church, 81. 

Stage-coach, time of tale, 11. 

Staunton, George (eee abo RobertsonX 
discovered by Jeanle In the Rectory, 
his story, 840 ; nphralded by bis father, 
352 ; oflhrs Lis life to aave Effle, 850 ; 
history of, 861 ; flying visit to the 
Deanses, 468 ; visit to Bdlnhnigh In the 
Commissioner's train, 660 ; meets with 
Butler, 512 ; Mrs. Forteous, 618 ; and 
BatcUHh, 614; sets offfor Knoektarlltiia, 


617 ; navigates the host, 688 ; death 
1^ his ovm son, 626-630.. 

Staunton’s child. See Whistler. 
Stann|oxi, Bew. Mr., interests himself Ic 
„ Jeanle, 828 ; he^ts her btory, 886 ; up 
braids his son, 862. 

Stoldsm, religions, of Deans, 06. 

SuflClk, Lady, 882. 

I Buiplioe, Presbyterian horror of, 88?. 

Taxxa Limns eonfeienee, 206. 

Templars, young, 16. 

Tenant-gliding, 81. 

Tbunea at Richmond, 878. 

The honr’a come, but nut the man, 41 . 
Theological controversies, 472. , 

Tolbooth broken Into by the rioters, 66. 
Tblbooth Church, Bobertson’e escaiic 
fh>m, 81. 

Tolbooth, Old, note on, 640. , 

Tolling; to eervico in Scotland, nofe, 561. 
Trees growing when men are sleeping, 83 
Trial of Effle Deane, 228. 

Tyburn, near London, 27. 

Union, lament over the, 40. 

Walker, Helen, prototype of'^Jcanie 
Deans, 6 ; epitaph on, 640. 

Walker, Peter, Oatneronian historian 
note on, 640. ^ . 

Wallace, Inn, supper at, 16. 

Water spirit, or kelpie, 41. 

When the gled’s In thb blue eloud, 184 
Whistler, the (Effle’a child), hie birth, 
494 : rescues his mother, 604 ; ,his con- 
nection wltli Donaeba l)hu, 627 ; slnys 
bis ovm father (Staunton), 630 ; hbui- 
atod by Jeanle, and end of, 681. 
Willlngliam Rectory, 880. 

Wilson, Andrew, thnROuiggier, 20 ; exe- 
cution of, jB8; young Staunton's con- 
nection wltn, 844. 

Wit, fashionable, sometime^ llppaut. 488 
Witeberaft. belief In. 166^ 

Woodend cottage, 90. . ' 

Tobe, Jeanle’e letteia fro6| 287. 
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